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CHAPTER XXII 


Juhan 1 declared Emperor by the Legwns of Gaul —His March and 
Suceess.—-The Death of Constantius—Ciil Administ ation of Julian. 


WuHite the Romans languished under the 1gnominious tyranny of 
eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with transport 
in every part of the empire, except in the palace of Constantius. The 
Barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young 
Cesar; his soldiers were the comyonions of his victory ; the grateful 
ee enjoyed the blessings of lus reign, but the favourites, who 
iad opposed his elevation, were oftended by his virtues , and they justly 
considered the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long 
as the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which 
they had so often practised with success. They easily discovered, that 
his simplicity was not exempt from affectation’ the ridiculous epithets 
of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, were applied to 
the dress and person of the philosophic warnor ; and lis modest dis- 
patches were stigmatized as the vain and elaborate fictions of a loqua- 
cious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the art of wa: amidst 
the groves of the academy.(1) The voice of malicious folly was at 
length silenced by the shouts of victory , the conqueror of the Franks 
and Alemanni could no longer be painted as an object of contempt ; and 
the monarch himse!f was meanly ambitious of stealing from his heu- 
tenant the honourable reward of his labours. + In the letters crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, were addressed to the 
provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. “ Constantius had made 
‘his dispositions in person; he had signalized his valour in the fore- 
“most ranks; Ais military conduct had secured the victory ; and the 
“ captive king of the Barbarians was presented to iim on the field of 
“battle,” from which he was at that time distant above forty day» 


(1) Ones qui plus poterant tn paluiio, adulands professores jain docti, recte consulta, pro 
ipereque compiem veitebant in deraiculum — talia modo sirepentes insulse, in odsuit 
venlt cum victorils suis; capella, nen Lone out hirsufuin Julianum ¢ irpentes, appellantesque 
Joguacem talpaim, et purparstau simiam, €. litterionem Grecum et his congruentia vluriin 
vique vernacula priucipt fesunantes, audire hec taliaque gestient! virtutes eyus obruere verhi« 
tapudentibus conabantur, ut segtcm incessentes et trmidum et umbratitemn, gestaque sec us 
vetbus comptioribus exornantem eee eee? il 

aar 
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journey (1) So extravagant a fuble was incapable, however, of deceiving 

the public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants, who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of truth 
and candour.(2) Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they ac- 
knowledged, and even exaggerated, his or fame, superior talents, 
and im portant services. ‘But they darkly insinuated, that the virtues 
of the Cesar might instantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes ; if the inconstant multitude should prefer their inclinations to 
their duty ; or if the general of a victorious army should be tempted 
from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, and independent greatness. 
The personal fears of Constantius were interpreted by his council as a 
laudable anxiety for the public safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in 
his own breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, 
the sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had secretly conceived for 
the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

‘The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the 
eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the design which was 
artfully concerted by the imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm 
the Cesar; to recal those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity ; and to employ in a distant war against the Persian monarch, 
the hardy veterans who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of 
his winter quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty ar- 
rival of a tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was commanded not to op- 
pose. Constantius signified his pleasure, that four entire legions, the 
Celtm, and Petulants, the Heruh, and the Batavians, should be sepa- 
rated from the standard of Julian, under which they had acquired their 
fame and discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands, three hun- 
dred of the bravest youths should be selected ; and that this numerous 
detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should instantly 
their march, and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the open- 
ing of the cumpuign, on the frontiers of Persia.(3) ‘The Cesar foresaw, 
and lamented, the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the 
auxiliaries, who engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, that 
they should never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of 
Rome, and the personal honour of 5 ulian, had been pledged for the ob- 
servance of this condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression 
would destroy the confidence, and excite the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest of 
their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their possessions. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were 
enlisted for the general defence of the repu lic ; but those mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated names of the republic 


(i) Ammian. xvi tf) tne orater Clemistius (iv. p 56, 57) beheved whatever was con 
tained tu the anperial letters, which were addressed to the senate of Constantmople. Aurelims 
Victor, who published his Abi idgment in the last year cf Constantius, ascribes the German 
victories to the cisdom of the emperor, and the jurtune of the Cesar Yet the historian, 
soon afterwards, wus indebted fo the favour or esteem ot Jalian for the honour of a brass stu. 
tue, and the important offices of coneular of the second Panuonia, and pretect of the city 
Ammian xxi 10 

(2) Callido nocendi artificio, accusatonam airiatem laudum titulis peragebant.....H voces 
fuerunt ad jufummanda odia probris omnibus potentiores. See Mainertin. iv Actione Gratia 
rum in Vet. Vanegyr xi. 5, 6. 

§ The minute interval, which may be interposed between the Apeme adulid and the 
prime vere ot Ammianus (xx 1 4), instead of allowing a sufficient apace fur a march of 
three thoueand niles, would render the orders of Constantius as extravagant as they were un 
just. lhe duops of Gaul could not have reached Syria till the end of autumn, The memory 
uf Animianus must have been inaccurate and his language incorrect. 
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and of Rome. Attaghed, cither from birth or ae habit, to the climate 
and manners of Gaul, they loved and admired Julian; they despised, 
and perhaps hated, the emperor ; they dreaded the laborious pach: the 
Persian arrows, and the burning deserts of Asia. They claimed, as their 
own, the country which they had saved ; and excused their want of spi- 
rit, by pleading the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their 
families and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from: 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger. As soon as the 
provinces were exhausted of their military strength, the Germans woud 
violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and notwith- 
standing the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a nominal 
army, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, must find him- 
self, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the camp of the Barba- 
rians, or acriminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian comphed 
with the orders which he had received, he subscribed his own destruc- 
tion, and that of a people who deserved his affection. But a positive 
refusal was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The inexorable 
jealousy of the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature 
of his commands, left not any room for a fair apology, or candid inter- 
pretation ; and the dependent station of the Cesar scarcely allowed him 
to pause or to deliberate Solitude encreased the perplexity of Julian, 
he could no longer apply to the fathful counsels of Sallust, whe had 
been removed from his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs: he 
could not even enforce his representations by the concurrence of the 
ministers, who would have been afraid, or ashamed, to approve the ruin 
of Gaul. The moment had been chosen, when Lupiciduct 1) the general 
of the cavalry, was dispatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Scots and Picts ; and Florentius was occupied at Vienna by the assess- 
ment of the tribute. The latter a crafty and corrupt statesman, declin- 
ing to assume a responsible part on this dangerous occasion, eluded the 
pressing and repeated invitations of Juhan, who represented to him, 
that in every important measure, the presence of the prefect was 1nds- 
pensable in the council of the prince ‘a the mean while the Cesar was 
oppressed by the rude and importunate solicitations of the imperial mes- 
sengers, who presumed to suggest, that if he expected the return of his 
ministers, he would charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and re- 
serve for them the merit of the execution Unable to resist, unwilling 
to comply, Julian gy piecge In the most serious terms, his wish, and 
even his intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve 
with honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge, that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and that the 
sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He issued 
the necessary orders for carrying into execution the commands of Con- 
stantius ; a part of the troops began their march for the Alps ; and the 
detachments from the several garrisons moved towards their respective 
pee of assembly. ‘They advanced with difficulty through the trem- 
ling and affrighted crowds of provincials, who attempted to excite their 
pity by silent despair, or loud lamentations ; while thie wives of the sol- 
diers, holding their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of then 
husbands in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indigna- 
tion. This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the Casar , 
he granted a sufficient number of post-waggons to transport the wives 
and families of the soldiers,(2) endeavoured to alleviate the hardships 


(1) Ammiauus, xx 1) The valour of Lupicinus, and his military skill, ere acknowledred 
by the historian, who, in bis affected language, uccuses the general of exalting the horns of 
nis pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt, whether he was more crie] or 
avaricious The danger fruin the Scots and Picts was so serious, that Julian himself bad 
come thonghis of passing over into the islaud 

(2) He graoted them the permission of the cursus clivuiaris, orclabularis. These post- 
waggons are often mentiozed in the Code, und were supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds 
weigtt sce Vales, ad Amman xx, 4. 
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which he was constrained to inflict, and encreased by the most laudable 
arts, his own popularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops. The 
grief of an armed multitude is soon converted into rage; their licenti- 
ous murmurs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent 
with more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition; and by the connivance of their tribunes, a seasonable 
libel was secretly dispersed, which painted, in lively colours, the disgrace 
of the Cwsur, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of 
the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were astonished and 
alarmed by the progress of this dangerous aver They preascd the 
Cesur to hasten the departure of the troops; but they imprudently re- 
jected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that they 
should not march through Paris, and suggested the danger and tempta- 
tion of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Casar went 
out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected in 
a plain before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the officers 
and soldiers, who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, 
Julian addressed himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multi- 
tude: he celebrated their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged 
them to accept, with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a 
powerful and liberal monarch ; and admonished them, that the commands 
of Augustus required an instant and cheerful obedience The soldiers, who 
were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent clamour, or 
of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence; and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their 
quarters. The principal officers were entertamed sy the Casar, who 
professed, in the warmest language of ele his desire and his in- 
ability to reward, wares | to their deserts, the brave companions of 
his victories ‘They retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity , 
and lamented the hardship of their fate, which tore them from their 
beloved general and their native country The only expedient which 
could prevent their separation was boldly agitated and approved; the 
popular resentment was insensibly moulded into a regular conspiracy , 
their just reasons of complaint were heightened by passion, and their 
passions were inflamed by wine; as on the eve of their departure, the 
truops were indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and bowls, and torches, 1n their 
hands, rushed into the suburbs,encompassed the palace ,(1) and, careless 
of future dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Jur1an 
Aucusius! T he prince, whose anxious suspence was interrupted by 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intrusion ; 
and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and dignity from 
the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, 
whose zeal was irritated by opposition, furcibly entered the palace, 
served, with respectful violence, the object of their choice, guarded 
Juhan with drawn swords through the streets of Paris, placed him on 
the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him as their emverur 


(1) Moat probably the palace of the baths ( Thermarum ), of which a solid aud lofty hol still 
subsiste in the rae dela Harve The buildings covered a considerable space of the modern 
quuiter of the university , aud the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated with 
the abbey of St Germutn des Prez By the dnguries of ume and the Normans, this ancient 
palace was redaced, in the twelfth century, to a maze ol ruins, whose dark recesses were thc 
scane of licentious love 

byplicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alls, 

Multiplici tatebr& ecelernm tersura tuborem. 

ececcceescoesccces Perentia sepe pudoris 
‘as Celatura nefas Venerseque accummeda furtis 
(Tnese lines are quoted from the Architreniue, 1 iv c 8, a poetical work of John de Haute- 
ville, or Hanville, wu monk of St, Albans, about the year 1190. See Wartous ilistory of Eng- 
heh Poetry, vol. i Dissert, it.) Yetsuch thefts might be less pernicious to mankind than the 
theological disputes of the Surbonne, which have becn since agitated on the same ground, 
Tionumy, Mem, dc lAcadimie, tum, xv. p, 678- 682. 
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Prudence, as well as loyalty, inculeated the propriety of resisting their 
treasonable designs ; and of preparing for his oppressed virtue, the ex- 
cuse of violence. Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and to 
individuals, he sometimes implored their mercy, and sometimes ex- 

ressed his indignation; conjured them not to sully the fame of their 
immortal victories ; and ventured to promise, that if they would im- 
mediately return to their allegiance, he would undertake to obtain from 
the emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, but even the revoca- 
tion of the orders which had excited their resentment. But the sol- 
diers, who were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the 
gratitude of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal 
was insensibly turned into impatience, and their impatience into rage. 
The inflexible Cesar sustained till the third nour of the day, their 

rayers, their reproaches, and their menaces , nor did he yield, till he 
Pad been be aaa assured, that 1f he wished to live, he must consent 
to reign. He was exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst the 
unanimous acclamations, of the troops , a 1ich military collar, which was 
offered by chance, supplied the want of a diadem ;(1) the ceremony was 
concluded by the promise of a moderate donative; (2) and the new 
emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the most 
secret recesses of his apartment.(3) 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but his 
innocence must appear extremely doubtful(4) in the eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the motives and the professions of princes. His 
lively and active mind was susceptible of the various impressions of hope 
and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love 
of fame and of the fear of reproach. But it 1s impossible for us to cal- 
culate the respective weight and operation of the.e sentiments, or to 
ascertain the principles of action, which might escape the observation, 
while they guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himself. The 
discontent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies ; 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion; and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other 
deities, that, till the close of the evening which p veceded his elevation, 
he was utterly ignorant of the desizns of the soldiers (5) and it may 
seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth of a 
philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Constantius was the 
enemy, and that he himself was the favourite of the gods, might prompt 
him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which was predestined to restore the ancient religion of man- 
kind. When Julian had received the intelligence uf the conspracy, he 
resicned himself to a short slumber, and afterwards related to his 
friends, that he had seen the genius of the empire waiting with some 
impatience at his door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his 


Q) bkven an thie tumultuous momen’, Julian attended to the forms of superstitions cere. 
inony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious use of a female necklace, or a horse collar, 
which the impatient soldiers would have employed tn the room of a diadem 

(2) An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the foriner, one pound of the lat 
ter the whole amounting to above five pounds ten shillings of our money 

(3) For the whole narrative of this revolt, we mav appeal to aut: entic and origina: mate- 
rials; Julian bimseif (ad & P. Q Athenicnsem, p 2—- 284.), Libanius (Orat larental ¢ 44— 
48. 1 Fabricius Bibliot Grec.tom vii p 269-273), Amniuanus(.x 4.), and Zostinus () iii. 
p. 151-—153.), who, in the reign of Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of 
Funapins With such guides, we might neglect the abdreviators and ecclesiastical bistutians 

(4) Futropius, a respectable witness uses a douttful expression, ** Consensu indium” (x. 
15) Greg@y Nazgianzen whose ignorance might excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the 
rea aty with presumption, madness, and impious rebellion, av€udece, aura a, uce fea 

rat. in. p. 67 

(5) Julian, ad S. P Q. Athen p got ‘The devoutAbbe de la Bleterie (vie de Julien, p 
152 } 16 almost inclined to regnect the devout protestations of a Pagan. 
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want of spirit and ambition.(1) Astonished and perplexed, he addressed 
his prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately ro oie by 8 clear 
and manifest omen, that he should submit to the will of heaven and or 
the army. The conduct which disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason, 
excites our suspicion and eludes our enquiry. Whenever the spirit of 
fanaticism, at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into 
a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 

To ences the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his ene- 
mies,(2) to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which were 
formed against his life and dignity, were the cares which employed the 
first days of the reign of the new emperor. Although he was firmly re- 
solyed to maintain the station which he had assumed, he was still de- 
sirous of saving his country from the calamities of civil war, of declining 
x contest with the superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving his 
own character from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned 
with the ensigns of military and imperial pomp, Julian shewed nimeelf 
in the field of Mare to the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm 
in the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their fnend. He recapi- 
tulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their reso- 
lution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor did 
he dismiss the assembly, till he had obtained a solemn promise from the 
troops, that if the emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of ee and satisfy them- 
selves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. On this 
fuundation he composed, 1n his own name, and in that of the army, a 
specious and moderate epistle,(3) which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; two ambassadors 
whom he appointed to receive the answer, and observe the dispositions 
of Constantius This epistle 1s inscribed with the modest appe ation of 
Cesar ; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, though respectful manner, 
the confirmation of the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irre- 
gularity of his own election, while he justifies, in some measure, the re- 
sentment and violence of the troops which had extorted his reluctant 
consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother Constantius ; and en- 
gages to send him an annual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his 
army with a select number of Barbarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a Preetorian prefect of approved discretion and fidelity. But he 
reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil and military offi- 
cers, with the troops, the revenue, and the sovereignty of the provinces 
beyond the Alps He admonishes the emperor to consult the dictates of 
re , to distrust the arts of those venal flatterers, who subsist only 
'y the discord of princes, and to embrace the offer of a fair and ho- 
nourable treaty, equally advantageous to the republic, and to the house 
of Constantine. In this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already possessed. The delegated authority which he had long exer- 
cised over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed 
under & name more independent and august. The soldiers and the peo- 
ple rejoiced in a revolution which was not stained even with the blood 
of the guilty. Florentius was a fugtive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The 
persons who were disaffected tu the new goverment were disarmed anc 


(1) Ammian. xx. 3) with the note of Lindentbiogine on the genius of the vinptre. Juhan 
himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and phveician, Orloasius(f pist xvii p. 384.;, meu 
tions another dream, tc which, before the event, be gave credit, of 4 stately tree thrown to 
the ground, of a smal! plane striking a deep root iute the earth = tven in his sleep, the mind 
ot the Cesar must have been agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (J. 141 
p 155 ) relates a aubseguent dieam 

(2) Uhe difficult situation of the prince of a rebelibems army ts Guer described by Tacitise 
(Hist | 80-85.) Rut Otho bad mueh more cut and much less abilities. than Jiuhan 

(3) To this ostensibia epistie he udded, cays Ammianus, private letters, objugatorias et 
inerdaces, ve the historian had not seon, and would pot yiave published = Perhaps they 
ever o Kale 
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secured; and the yacant offices were distributed, according to the re- 
commendation of merit, by a prince, who despised the intrigues of the 
, and the clamours of the suldiers.(1) 

The negociations of peace were accompanied and pupbcr eos by the 
most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian held in 
readiness for immediate action, was recrui and augmented by the 
disorders of the times. The cruel persecution of the faction of Mag- 
nentius had filled Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. 
They cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline. 
and retained only their implacable hatred to the person and government 
of Conatantins (3) As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian 
to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves; and prepared to chas- 
tise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. 
The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a labori- 
ous march; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate 
into a country, which former princes had considered as inaccessible. 
After he had given peace to the Barbarians, the emperor carefully vi- 
sited the fortifications along the Rhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, 
with peculiar attention, the territories which he had recovered from 
the hands of the Alemanni, passed through Besancon,(3) which had 
severely suffered from their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna 
for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gau] was :mproved and strength- 
ened with additional fortifications ; and Julian entertained some hupes, 
that the Germans, whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his ab- 
sence, be restrained, by the terror of his name. Vadomair(4) was the 
only prince of the Alemanm, whom he esteemed or feared; and whue 
the subtle Barbarian affected to obseive the faith of treaties, the pro- 
gress of his arms threatened the state with an unseasonable and danger- 
ous war. The policy of Julian condescended to surprise the prince of 
the Alemanni by his own arts ; and Vadomair, who, in the character of 
a friend, had incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman go- 
vernors, was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and sent away 

risoner into the heart of Spain. Before the Barbarians were recovered 
rom their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of 
the Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impres- 
sions of terror and respect which had been already made by four pre- 
ceding expeditions.(5) 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute, with the 
utmost diligence, their important commission. But, in their passage 
through Italy and Ilyricum, they were detained by the tedious and af- 
fected delays of the provincial governors ; they were conducted by slow 
 saaebirnay from Constantinople to Cesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at 
ength they were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found 
that he had already conceived, from the dispatches of his own officers, 
the most unfavourable opinion of the conduct of Julian, and of the 
Gallic army. The letters were heard with impatience, the trembling 


(1) See the first transactions of his reign, in Julian ad S PQ Athen p 285, 266. Am- 
wnianns, xx 5 8 Lshan rat Parent c 9,50 p 2713—275 

(2) Liban. Orat. Parent c.50 p 275,276 A atrange disorder, since it continued above 
seven years in the factions of the Greel. republics, the exiles armounted to 2,000 persons , 
dud leocrates aesures Phillip, that tt would be egsiet to raise un army from the vagabonds than 
from the cities. See Hume's Essays, ton i. p 496, 427 

(3) Julian (+ pist xxxviit p 414.) gives a short description of Vesontio, or Besancon, n 
rocky peniosula almos: encircled by the river Donx, once 4 magnificent city, filled with tein 
ples, &c. now reduced to a small town, emerging bowever from its ruins. 

14) Vadoumair entered into the oman service, and wus promotea trom a barbarian king- 
dom to the military rank of duke of Phenicia. He still retained the same artful character 
(Amuiian xxi, 4), but, under the reign of Valens, he tignalized his valour inthe Armintan 
wat (xxix J) 

(5; Amman xx 10, xxi 3, 4 4osimus, 1] in p 155, 
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messengers were dismissed with indignation and contempt; and the 
looks, the gestures. the furious language of the monarch, expressed the 
disorder of his soul. The domestic connection, which might have re- 
conciled the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved 
by the death of that princess, whose p ancy had been several times 
fruitless, and was at last fatal to hersslf.(1) The empress Eusebia had 
preserved to the last moment of her life the warm, and even jealous, 
affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild influence 
might have moderated the resentment of a prince, who, since her death, 
was abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. But 
the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punishment 
of a private enemy; he continued his march towards the confines of 
Persia, and thought it sufficient to eo the conditions which might 
entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the clemency of their offended 
sovereign. He required, that the presumptuous Cesar should expressly 
renounce the appellation and rank of Augustus, which he had accepted 
from the rebels; that he should descend to his former station of a h- 
mited and dependent minister ; that he should vest the powers of the 
state and army in the hands of those officers who were appointed by the 
imperial court ; and that he should trust his safety to the assurances of 
pardon, which were announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one 
of the Arian favourites of Constantius. Several months were ineffec- 
tually consumed in a treaty which was negociated at the distance of 
three thousand mules between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian 
perceived that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to ir- 
ritate the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to com- 
mit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public 
and military andience to the questor Leonas: the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to the attentive multitude , and Julian protested, 
with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to resign the title 
of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom he acknow- 
ledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint proposal was impetu- 
ously silenced ; and the acclamations of “ Julian Augustus, continue to 
“reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of the republic, 
“which you have saved,” thundered at once from every part of the 
field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. part of the 
letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingrati- 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of the purple ; 
whom he had educated with so much care and tenderness, whom he 
had preserved in his infancy, when he was left an helpless orphan; “ an 
“ orphan !” interrupted Julian, who justified his cause by indulging his 
passions, “ Does the assassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
‘‘an orphan? He urges me to revenge those ihjurmes, which I have 
‘‘long studied to forget.” ‘The assembly was dismissed ; and Leonas, 
who, with some difficulty, had been protected from the popular fury, 
was sent back to his master, with an epistle, in which Julian expressed, 
inastrain of the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of contempt, 
of hatred, und of resentment, which had been suppressed and embittered 
by the dissimulation of twenty years. After this message, which might 
be considered as a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, some weeks 
before, had celebrated the Christian festival of the Epiphany,(2) made 


(1) Her remaius were scent to Rome, and intcrred near those of her sister Constantina, in 
the suburb of the Pia Nomentana = Ammian xxl 1 Libanins has composed a very weak 
pology to justify his hero from a very absurd charge, of poisoning his wife, and rewarding 
her phvaician with his mother's jewels. (See the seventh of seventeen new orations, pub. 
Hehed at Venice 1754, trom a MS. in St Mark’s library, p 117—197 ) Eipidma, the Preto- 
rian prefect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Li. 
beniusg, as effeminate aud ougrateful, yet the religion of Elpidius is praised by Jerom (tom 
i. p as ), and his huwnanity by Anmmianus (xxi. a). 

(2) Feriarum die quem celebrantes mense Januario, Christiant Epiphanta dictitant, pro 
greseus tn eorus ecclesiam, salemniter numine orato discessit Ammuan xx), 2. Zonares 
observes, that it was on Christmas-dav, and his assertion is not inconsistent, since the 
churches of Rev pt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul. celcbrated on the same da (the sixth of January 4 
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a public declaration that he committed the care of Ins safety to the 
IMMORTAL GODS, and thus publicly renounced the religion, as well us 
the friendship, of Constantius.(1) 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. 
He had discovered, from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sacri- 
ficing the interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited 
the Barbarians to invade the pou of the west. The position of 
two magazines, one of them collected on the banks of the lake of Con- 
stance, the other formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to 1n- 
dicate the march of two armies ; and the size of those magazines, each 
of which consisted of six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour,(2) was a threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the 
enemy, who prepared to surround him. But the imperial legions were 
still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; 
and of Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would re- 
sort to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expences of the civil war. He proposed this bold en- 
terprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just con- 
fidence in their general, and in themselves; and exhorted them to 
maintain their reputation, of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to 
their fellow citizens, and obedient to their officers. Hus spirited dis- 
course was received with the loudest acclamations, and the same troops 
which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he summoned them 
to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that they would follow Juhan 
to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath of fidelity was 
administered ; ang the soldiers, clashing their shields, and pointing 
their drawn swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with horrid 
i aged to the service of a leader whom they celebrated as the 
deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the Germans.(3). This solemn 
engagement, which seemed to be dictated by affection, rather than by 
duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, who had been admitted to the 
office of Preatorian prefect. That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, 
usserted the nghts of Constantius in the midst of an armed and angry 
multitude, to whose fury he had almost fallen an honourable, but use- 
less sacrifice. After losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, 
he embraced the knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian 
covered the prefect with his imperial mantle, and protecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with less re- 
spect than was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.(4) The high 
office of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the provinces of Gaul, 
which were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, en- 
be the mild and equitable administration of the friend of Julian, 
who was permitted to practise those virtues which he had instilled into 
the mind of his pupil.(5) 


the nativity and the baptism of thei: Saviour. [he Rows, as ignorant as their brethren of 
the real date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th of fxecember, the Brumatia, 
ur winter sulstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth of the Sun See Bingham’s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, 1 xx c 4 and Beausobre Hist Critiquedu Manicheisme, 
tom ti. p 690~ 

(1) The public and secret negociations between Constantins and Julian, must be extracted, 
with some caution, from Julian himself (Orat ad S P Q. Athen p 286), Libanius (Urat 
Parent c 51 p 276.), Amnuants (xx 9), Zosinmus (1. iii p 154), and even Zonaras (tom 
ti | xii pp 20—22 ), who, on this occasion, appears tu have possessed and used some valu- 
able materials 

(2) Three hundred myriads, or three millions of medimni, acorn measare familiar to the 
Athentans, and which contained six Roman modii. Jullan explains, like a soldier anda 
vtstesma ', the danger of his situation, and the necessity and advantages of an offensive war 
(ad S. P Q Athen p 286, 287 ) 

(3) See hus oration, and the pehaviour of the troups, In Ammian xsi 5. 

(1) He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prefect, whom he sent into Tuscan, (Am 
wian xxi 5). Libanius, with savage fury isnite Nebridius, applauds the soldi rs, and ul 
moat censures the humautty of Juhan (Orat Parent ¢ 53 p 27A 

(5) Ammian xxi & Ip this promotion, Julian obeyed the law which he pub ily mnpes 
onhimself  Neque civilis quisquam judex nec militane rector, alio quodam privtar mwerita 
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The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number ot lus troops, 
than on the celerity of his motions, In the execution of a daring en- 
terprise, he availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence 
could suggest; and where prudence could no longer accompany his 
steps, he trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In the neighbour- 
hood of Basil he assembled and divided his army.(1) One body, which 
consisted of ten thousand men, was directed, er the command of 
Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance through the midland parts 
of Rhwtia and Noricum. A similar division of troops, under the orders 
of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique course of the high- 
ways, through the Alps and the northern confines of Italy. The in- 
structions to the generals were conceived with energy and precision: to 
hasten their aa in close and compact culimns, which, according to 
the ee of the ground, might readily be changed into any order 
of battle; to secure themselves against the surprises of the night by 
strong posts and vigilant guards; to prevent resistance by their unex- 
pected arrival; to elude examination by their sudden departure; to 
spread the opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and 
to join their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself, Ju- 
lian had reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. He selected 
three thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, 
to cast behind them every hope of retreat: at the head of this faithful 
band, he fearlessly plu into the recesses of the Marcian, or black 
forest, which conceals the sources of the Danube s(2) and, for many 
days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of his 
march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he forced 
his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges or swam the 
rivera, pursued his direct course,(3) without reflecting whether he tra- 
versed the territory of the Romans or of the Barbarians, and at length 
emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where he designed 
to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well-concerted stratagem, 
he seized a fleet of light brigantines,(4) as it lay at anchor ; secured a 
supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satiefy the indelicate, but vora- 

cigus appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of his mariners, who plied their 
oars with incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of a favour- 
able wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven days ; 
(5) and he had already disembarked his troops at Bononia, only nineteen 
miles from Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any certain intel- 
ligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine. In the course of this 
long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the object 
of his enterprise ; and though he accepted the deputation of some cities, 
which hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, he passed be- 


suffragante, ad potiorum veniat graduin (Ammian ax 5.) Absence did not weaken his re- 
gard for Sallust, with whose name (A D 363 ) he honoured the consulship 

(1) Annnianus (xxi 8 ) ascribes the same practice, dnd the same motive, to Alexander the 
Great, and other skilful generals 

(2) This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, in the time of Cesar, 
stretched away from the country of the Rauraci (Basil) into the boundless regions of the 
north, See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, | tii c. 47. 

(3) Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent. c 53. p. 278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat 115 
p 68. Fven the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march A modern diviuc 


male apply to the progress of Jullan, the lines which were originally designed for another 
Rpostate . 





——-— So engerly the fiend, 

O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues bis way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or files. 

(4) In that interval the Notitia places two or three fleets, the Lauriacensis (at Lauriacun, 
er Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis ; and mentions five legions, or coborts, of Liburna- 
rit who should be a sort of marines sect. Iviii_ edit Labb. 

(5) Zosimus alone (i. iii p. 186 ) has specified this interesting circumstances. Mamertinus 
in Panegyr Vet. xi. 6,7, 8), who accompanied Juhan, as count of the sacred largesses, de- 


scribes this voyage in a ford and picturesque manner, chatienges Triptolemus and the Ar- 
gonauls of Greeee, Ac 
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fore the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, without in- 
dulging the temptation of signali ing an useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, 
who gazed on the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the 
event, and diffused through the adjacent country the fame of a young 
hero, who advanced with more than mortal speed at the head of the in- 
numerable forces of the west. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general 
of the cavalry, commanded the military powers of Illyricum. waa 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither 
reject nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures 
for the purpose of collecting his troops ; when he was surprised by Du- 
galaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at Bon- 
onia, had pushed forwards with some light infantry. The epeve gene- 
ral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and 
conducted to the presence of Julian, who kindly raised him from the 
und, and dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to seapy 
is faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than 
he betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his con- 
queror, that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose 
his person in the midst of his enemies. ‘ Reserve for your master Con- 
“ stantius these timid remonstrances,” replied Julian with a smile of 
contempt; “when I gave you my purple to kiss, I received you not as 
‘‘a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” Conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could command success, he 
instantly advanced, at the head of three thousand coldiers, to attack 
the strongest and ost populous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he 
entered the long at .rb of Sirmium, he was received by the joyful ac- 
clamations of the army and people, who, crowned with flowers, and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, conducted their acknowledged 
sovereign to his imperial residence. Two days were devoted to the 
public joy, which was celebrated by the games of the circus ; but, early 
on the morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow 
pass of Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hemus; which, almost in the 
mid-way between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates the provinces 
of Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt descent towards the former, and a 
gentle declivity on the side of the latter.(1) The defence of this im- 
portant post was entrusted to the brave Nevitta; who, as well as the 
generals of the Italian division, successfully executed the plan of the 
march and junction which their master had so ably concvived.(2 
The homage which Julian obtained, from the fears or the inclination 
of the people, extended far beyond the immediate effect of his arms.(3) 
The prefectures of Italy and Illyricum were administered by Taurus 
and Florentius, who united that important office with the vain honours 
of the consulship; and as those magistrates had retired with precipita- 
tion to the court of Asia, Juan, who could not always restrain the le- 
vity of his temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of 
the Year, the epithet of fugitwe to the names of the two consuls. The 
provinets which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknow- 
edged the anthority of an emperor, who, conciliating the qualities of a 
soldier with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps 
of the Danube, and 1n the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more 
properly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire, a laboured apology for his own 


(1) The description of Ammuianus, which might be supported by collateral evideuce, ascer- 
tains the precise situation of the dngustia Succorum, or passes of Succi M. d’Anville, 
from the trifling resemblance of nanies, bas placed them netween Sardica and Naissus. For 
My own justification, Lam obliged to mention the only error which | have discovered in the 
mape or writings of that admirable geographer 

(2) Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi 8—10,) still sup- 
phes the series of the narrative 
ie Ammian xx 9,19  Tabanies, Orat Parent ¢ 54, p 279, 280 Qosmmus Joa p. 
, 157, 
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condact, published the secret dispatches of Constantius, and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of whom 
had expelled, and the other had invited, the Barbarians.(1) Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired 
to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those of com- 
ition. His epistle to the senate and people of Athens(2) seems to 
hive been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; which prompted him to 
submit his actions and his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his 
own times, with the same humble deference, as if he had been plead- 
ing, 1n the days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. 
Hlis application to the senate of Rome, which was still permitted to be- 
stow the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to the forms of the ex- 
piring republic. An assembly was summoned by Tertullus, prefect of the 
city; the epistle of Julian was read ; and as he appeared to be master of 
Italy, his claims were admitted without a dissenting voice. His oblique 
censure of the innovations of Constantine, and his passionate invective 
rainst the vices of Constantius, were heard with less satisfaction ; and 
the senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, “ Re- 
“ spect, we beseech you, the author of your own furtune.’(3) An art- 
ful expression, which, according to the chance of war, might be differ- 
ently explained ; as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, 
or as a flattering confession, that a single act of such benefit to the 
state ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelhgence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was 
speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had ob- 
tuined some respite from the Persian war. Disguising the anguish of 
his soul under the semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his 
intention of returning into Europe, and of giving chace to Juhan ; for 
he never spoke of this military expedition in any other hight than that 
of a hunting party.(4) In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he com- 
municated this design to his army ; slightly mentioned the guilt and 
rashness of the Cesar ; and ventured to assure them, that if the muti- 
neers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they would be un- 
nble to sustain the fire of their eyes, and the irresistible weight of 
their shout of onset. The speech of the emperor was received with mi- 
litary applause, and Theodotus, the president of the council of Huera- 
polis, requested, with tears of adulation, that Ais city might be adorned 
with the head of the vanquished 1ebel.(5) A chosen detachment was 
dispatched away in post-waggons, to secure, if 1t were yet possible, the 
pass of Succi; the recruits, the horses, the arms, and the magazines 
Which had been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated to the ser- 
vice of the civil war; and the domestic victories of Constantius 1in- 
spired his part sans with the most sanguine assurances of success. The 
notary Gaudentius had occupied in his name the provinces of Africa, 
the subsistence of Rome was intercepted ; and the distress of Julian 


(1) Julian (ad S.P Q Athen p 26) positively asserts, that he intercepted ihe letters of 
Constantius to the Barbarians and Libanius as positively aflirins, that he read them on his 
march to the troops and the cities Yet Ammianus (xvi 4) evpresses himself with cool and 
candid hesitation, 8) fuse sodins admitteuda est fides He specifies, however, an intercepted 
fetter from Vadomair to Coustantius, which supposes au intimate currespondence between 
them = ** Casartuus disciplinam oun habet ” 

(2) Zosimus mentions his cpistles to the Athenians, the Cormthians, and the Lacedzmo- 
niaus, ‘The substance was probably the same, though the address was properly vaned = The 
epistie to the Atheniaus is still extant (p 269—287 ), and bus aflorded much valuable informa 
tion. It deserves the praises of the Abbe de la Bleterie (Pref. & I’'Histoire de Jovien, p 4, 
25 ), and is one uf the best mantfestoes to be found in any language 

(3) Auctori tuo rererentiam rogamus Amman xxi 10 It 1 amusing enough to ob- 
terve the secret conflicts of the sevate between flattery and fear See Tacit Hist # 5 

(4) Tanquam venaticiam predam ciperet hoc enim ad leniendum suorum metam subinds 

jcabat = Ammian xvi 7 
(5) See the spcech and preparations in Ammmianus, 1x1 18) The vile Theodotus afterwar: 
unplored and obtained hs pardon from the merciful conqueror, who eicnified his wich of a 
minishing his enemies, and increasing the vamber of his friends xxn 14: 
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was increased, by sn unexpected event, which might have been pro- 
ductive of fatal consequences. Julian had receiv _the submission of 
two legions and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmiun ; 
but he suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those troops, which had 
been distinguished by the emperor ; and it was rp ful expedient, un- 
der the pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss 
them from the most important scene of action They advanced, with 
reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy; but as they dreaded the 
length of the way, and the savage fierceness of the Germans they re- 
solved, by the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, 
und to erect the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impreg- 
nable city. The vigilance of Juhan perceived at once the extent of the 
mischief, and the necessity of apne ne an immediate remedy. By his 
order, Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege 
of Aquileia was formed with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. 
But the legionaries, who seemed tu have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; invited 
the rest of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and loyalty , 
and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be forced to yield to 
the superior numbers of the armies of the East.(1) 

But the humanity of Julan was preserved from the cruel alterna- 
tive, which he pathetically laments, of destroying or being himself de- 
stroyed: and the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Roman 
empire from the calamities of civil war The approach of winter could 
not detain the monarch at Antioch, and his favourites durst not op- 
ose his impatient desire of revenge A slight fever, which was per- 
bine occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was encreased by the 
fatizues of the journey; and Constantius was obliged to halt at the 
little town of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he ea- 
pired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth ‘hte of his age, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign (2) His genuine character, which was com- 
posed of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty, has been 
fully displayed in the preceding nariative of civil and ecclesiastical 
events T he long abuse of power rendered him a considerable object 
in the eyes of his contemporaries , but as personal merit can alone de- 
serve the notice of posterity, the last of the sons of Constantine may 
be dismissed frum the world with the remark, that he inherited the 
defects, without the abilities, of his father. Before Constantius ex- 
pired, he 1s said to have named Julian for his successor ; nor does it 
seem improbable, that his anxious concern for the fate of a young and 
tender wife, whom he left with child, may have prevailed, in his last 
moments, over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius, 
and his guilty associates, made a faint attempt to prolong the reign of 
the eunuchs, by the election of another emperor: but their intrigues 
were rejected with disdain by an army which now abhorred the thought 
of civil discord , and two officers of rank were instantly dispatched, to 
assure Julian, that every sword in the empire would be drawn for his 
service. The military designs of that prince, who had formed three dif- 
ferent attacks against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. 
Without shedding the blood of his fellow-citiene he escaped the dan- 
gees of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete 


(1) Amman xxi. 7 11,12 He seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the operations 
of the mege of Aquileia, which, on this occasion, maintained its impregnable faine Gregory 
Nazlanzen {Orat. iit p 68) ascribes this accidental revolt to the wisdom of Constantius, 
whose assured victury he annowices with some sppearauce of tiuth. Constantin quem cre 
debat procul dubio fore victorein nemo enim otmuium tune ab hac constanti sententia discre- 
pebat Ammian xxi 7 

(2) His death and characte: aie faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xxi 14, 15,18), and 
We are authorised to despise and detest the foolish calumuy of Gregory (Orat ui p. 68 ), whin 
accuses Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor The private repentance of the em- 
peror, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p 69 and Orat xxi, p. 389 ), isnot impro- 
bable in itself, nor incompati ole with the public verbal testament, which prudential consi- 
Gerat ons night dictate in the last moments of his lite 
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victory. Impatientto visit the place of his birth, and the new capital 
of the empire, he advanced from Nasssus through the mountains of Hx- 
mus, and the cities of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the dis- 
tance of sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive him ; 
and he made his triumphal entry, amidst the dutiful acclamations of the 
soldiers, the people, and the senate. An innumerable multitude pressed 
around him vith r respect; and were perhaps disappointed when 
they beheld the small stature, and wi garb, of a hero, whose unex- 

rienced youth had vanquished the Barbarians of Germany, and who 
pad now traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus.(1) A 
few days afterwards, when the remains of the deceased emperor were 
landed in the harbour, the subjects of Julian applauded the real or af- 
fected humanity of their sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and 
clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the 
church of the Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited: and if 
these marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the 
birth and dignity of his imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed 
to the world, that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only the 
obligations, which he had received from Constantius.(2) As »s00n as 
the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the emperor, they 
opened the eee of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their guilty lead- 
ers, obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of Julian, 
who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undisputed pus- 
session of the Roman empire ts) 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of action 
and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth, and the accidents of his 
life, never allowed him the freedom of choice. He mght perhaps sin- 
cerely have preferred the groves of the academy, and the society of 
Athens, but he was constrained, at first by the will, und afterwards by 
the injustice, of Constantius, to expose his persun and fame to the dan- 
gers of imperial greatness; and to make himself accountable tu the 
world, and to posterity, for the happiness of millions.(4) Julian recol- 
lected with terror the observation of his master Plato,(5) that the go- 
government of our flocks and herds is always committed to being» of a 
superior species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and deserves 
the celestial powers of the gods or of the genu. From this principle he 
justly concluded, that the man who presumes to reign, should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify his soul from 
her mortal and terrestrial part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, 
enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild 
beast, which, according to the hvely metaphor of Aristotle,(6) seldom 
fails to ascend the throne of a despot. The throne of Juhan, which the 


(1) In describing the tiumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxit 1, 2) assumes the lofty tone of 
at orator or poet, while Libanius (Orat Parent c 56. p 281) sinks to the grave simplicity 
vt an historian 

(2) The funeial of Constantius is described by Ammuanus (x\) 16.) Gregory Nazanzen (Oret 
iv. p 119), Mamerinns (in tanegvyr Vet xt 27) Libanius (Orat Parent c ivi p 283), 
end Philostorgius (U vi c 6, with Gudefroy’s Dissertations, p 265.) These writers, and their 
followers, Paguus, Catholics, Arians, beheid with very different eyes buth the dead and the 
living empero, 

(3) The day aud year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained The day ts pro 
bably the sixth of November, and the year must be ember 331 or 332 Jillemont, Hist. des 
i inpereurs, tom iv p 603. Ducange, lam HKyzantun p 50 I bave preferred the eurhter 

ate. 

(4) Julian bimeelf (p 258—967 ) bas expressed these philosophical ideas, with much clo- 
quence, and some affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Ihemistuus The Abbe de la 
Bleterie (tom. fi p 14€-193.), who bas given an elegant translation, is inclined to beileve 
that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant 

(5) Julian ad Themist p. 258. Petavius (not. p.98.) observes that bis passage jp t2beu 
from the fourth book de Fegibus, but either Julian quoted fruin memory, of bis Mss were 
different from ours. Xenophon opens the ( yropadia with a similar reflection 

(8) 0 &¢ adpwwor xedXevwy apxew, mposiBy0: nai Onpsow Aristot. ap. Julian p 26) The 
Ms of Vossius, unsatisfied with a cingle beust, affords the stronger reading of which 
the experience of despotism may warrant 
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death of Constantius fixed on an independent basis, was the seat of 
reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised the honours, re- 
nounced the pleag»res, and discharged with incessant diligence the du- 
ties, of his exalted station ; and there were few among his subjects who 
would have consented to relieve him from the weight of the diadem, 
had they been obliged to submit their time and their actions to the ri- 
gorous laws which their philosophic emperor imposed on himself. One 
of his most intimate friends,(1) who had often shared the frugal sim- 
plicity of his table, has remarked, that his light and sparing diet (which 
was usually of the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free 
and active, for the various and important business of an author, a pon- 
tiff, a magistrate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day, 
he gave audience to several ambassadors, and wrote, or dictated, a great 
number of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, his private 
friends, and the different cities of his dominions. He listened to the 
memerials which had been received, considered the subject of the peti- 
tions, and signified his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken 
in short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries. He possessed such 
flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could 
employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
sad pursue at once three several trains of ideas, without hesitation, and 
without error. While his ministers reposed, the pues flew with anlity 
from one labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, retired into his 
hbrary, till the public business, which he had appointed for the evening, 
summoned him to interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The supper 
of the emperor was still less substantial than the former meal ; his sleep 
was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, except in the short 
interval of a marriage, which was the effect of policy rather than love, 
the chaste Juhan never shared his bed with a female companion.(2 
He was soon awakened by the entrance of fresh secretaries, who h 
slept the preceding day ; and his servants were obliged to wait alter- 
nately, while their indefatigable master allowed himself scarcely any 
other refreshment than the change of occupations. The predecessorr 
of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, indulged their puerile 
taste for the games of the circus, under the specious pretence of com- 
plying with the inclinations of the peopre , and they frequently re- 
mained the greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, and as a part of 
the splendid spectacle, till the pas, Fae round of twenty-four races(3 
was completely finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professe 
an unfashionable dislike tu these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the circus; and after bestowing a careless glance on five or 
six of the races, he hastily withdrew, with the impatience of a philoso- 
pher, who considered every moment as lost, that was not devoted to the 
advantage of the public, or the improvement of his own mind.(4) By 


QQ) Libanius lt Parentalis, c Ixxxiv Ixxxv p. 310, 3511, 312 ) has given this interesting 
detajl of the private life of Julian He himself (in Misopogon, p 350 ) mentions his veget 
able dict, and upbraids the gioss and seusual appetite of the people of Antioch 

(2) Lectulus ... .Vestalium tons, purior, is the praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr Vet. 
xi, 13) addresses to Julian himself Libsauius affirms, ti suber peremptory language, that 
Julian never knew a woman before bis marriage, or after the death of his wife (Orat Parent. 
c ixxxvin. p 313.) The chastity of Julian is confirmed by the impartial testimony of Am 
mianus (xxv 4), and the partial sileuce of the Christians Yet Julian ironically urges the 
reproach of the peoyle of Antioch, that he almust always (ws ewcvray, lu Misopogon, p 345 ) 
lavalone This suspicious expression 1s explained by the Abbe de fa Bleterie(tiist de Juvien, 
tom ji p 103—109 ) with candour and sgenuity 

(3) See Salmasius ad Sueton inClaud c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or m/seus, was added, to 
complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus 

It appears, that they ran five or seven tines round the Meta (sueton in Domitian c¢ 4.); 
and (from the measure of tbe Circus Maximus at Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantinopie, 
&c ) it might be about a foar-nile course 

(4) Julian in Misopogon, p 340. Julius Ceesar had offended the Roman people by read~- 
jug his dispatches during the actual race. Augustus indulacd their taste, or tis own, by his 
constant attention to the important business of the circus, for which he professed the warm- 
es' inclination Sueton in Auguet ¢ x1 
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this avarice of time, he seemed to protract the short duration of lis 
reign; and if the dates were less securely asc ertained, we should refuse 
to believe, that only sixteen months elapsed bet ween the death of Con- 
stantios and the departure of his successor for the Persian war. The 
actions of Juhan can only be preserved by the care ofthe histonan, but 
the portion of Ins voluminous writings, whichis still extant, remains as 
a monument of the application, as well as of the gemius, of the emperor. 
The Misopogon, the Casars, several of tis orations, and hiselaborate 
work against the Christian religion, were composed in the long mghts 
of the two winters, the former of which he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch, 

The reformation of the imperial court was one of the first and most 
necessary acts of the government of Julian.(1) Soon after his entrance 
into the palace of Constantinople, he had occasion for the service of a 
barber. An officer, magnificentlv dressed, immediately presented him- 
celf. “ [tis a barber,” exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, 
“ that I want, and not a receiver-general of the finances.”(2) He ques- 
tioned the man concermng the profits of his employment , and was 1n- 
formed, that besides a large salary, and some valuable perquisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants, and as many horses. A 
thousand barbers, a thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were dis- 
tributed in the several offices of luxury; and the number of eunuchs 
could be compared only with the insects of a summer's day.(3) The 
monarch who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit and vir- 
tue, was distinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his 
table, his buildings, and his train. ‘The siately palaces erected by Con- 
stantine and lus sons, were decorated with many coloured marbles, and 
ornaments of massy gold. The most erquisite dainties were procured, 
to gratify their pnde, rather than their taste ; birds of the most distant 
climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out of their natural sea- 
son, winter roses, and summer snows.(4) The domestic crowd of the 
palace surpassed the expence of the legions, yet the smallest part of 
this costly multitude was subservient to the use, or even to the splen- 
dor, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, and the people was 
injured, by the creation and sale of an infimte number of obscure, and 
even titular Sur oymneey ; and the most worthless of mankind mght 
deta the privilege of being maintained, without the necessity of 
abour, from the public revenue. The waste of an enormous household, 
the encrease of fees and perquisites, which were soon claimed as a law- 
ful debt, and the bribes winch they eatorted from those who feared 
their enmity, or solicited their favour, suddenly enmched these haughtv 
menials. They abused their fortune, without considering their past, or 
their future, condition ; and their rapine and venality could be equalled 
only by the extravarance of their disstpations. Their silken robes were 
embroidered with gold, their tables were served with delicacy and pro- 
fusion; the houses which they built for their own use, would have 
covered the farm of an ancient consul ; and the most honourable aitizens 
were obliged to dismount from their horses, and respectfully to salute 
an eunuch whom they met on the public highway. The luaury of the 


(1) The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus (axit 4), Libauius (Orat 
Parent c lxil p 288, &c i Marmnertinus (in Panegyr Vet xi 11), Socrates (1 ni c¢ 1), 
end /ouaras (tom it dl ai p 24) 

(2) Ego non rationale jussi sed tonsoiem: acein  Zonaras uses the less natural image 
of a senato Yet an offcer of the finances, who was satiated with wealth, might desire 
and obtain the honours of the senate 

(3) Maryecpas wev yeAcus, Kapeas de wk eXarTNs, orvoyous de wActos, cTunyn TpaweLowowwy, 
euveXer wTEep Tag pulae mapa Toe wormed: Ev ypc, ATe the origiual werds of Libinius, which 
a aptly quoted, lest I should be suspected of maguifying the abuses of the royat 
UAC HO 

(4) The expressions of Mamertinus are lively and forcible Quin etiam prandicrum et 
ctnoruin laboratas magnitudines Romanus populue sensit, cumg tasith ime dapes non gust ¢ 


sed diflcultutibus astimarentur, muiracula avium, longingul maria po ces, ullemt tem gto 
poma, wshve bives, hy bernwe rose 
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piace excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept 
onthe ground, who yielded with reluctance tothe Aaa aban calls of 
usture; and who placed his vanity, not 1n emulating, but in despming, 
the pomp of rovalty. By the total extirpation of a mischief which was 
magnified even beyond its real extent, he was impatient to reheve the 
distress, and to appease the murmurs, of the people, who support with 
less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are convinced that the fruits 
of their industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But in 
the execution of this salutary work, Julian is accused of pevceeene with 
too much haste and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, he re- 
duced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dismissed 
with ignominy the whole train of slaves and sou aaa without 
providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions, for the age, the 
services, or the poverty, of the fiuthful domestics of the imperial family, 
Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who seldom recollected the fun- 
damental] maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal dis- 
tance between the opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate dress of 
the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which had 
appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were consistently 
rejected by his philosophic successor But with the ee Julian 
affected to renounce the decencies, of dress, and seemed to value him- 
self for his nevlect of the laws of cleanliness | Ina satinical perform. 
ance, which was designed for the public eye, the emperor descants with 
sleasure, and even with pride, on the length of Ins nals, and the inky 
lackness of his hands ; protests, that although the greatest part of his 
body was covered with har, the use of the razor was confined to his 
head alone; and celebrates, with visible complacency, the shaggy and 
populous(2) beard, which he fondly cherished, after the example of the 
philosophers of Greece. Had Juhan consulted the simple dictates ot 
reason, the first magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the af- 
fectation of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of puble reformation would have remained imperfect, 
if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without pumshing the Gumes 
of his predecessor's reyn ‘ We are now delivered,” says he, ma fa- 
milar letter to one of his intimate friends, “we are now surprisingly 
“delivered from the voracious jaws of the hydra “) J do not mean to 
“apply that epithet to my lnother Constantius He is nu more, may 
be the earth he heht on his head! But his artful and crucl favomiites 
*“ studied tu deceive and erasperate a prince, whose natural mildness 
“ cannot be praised without some efforts of adulation. It 1s not, how- 
“ ever, my intention, that even those men should be oppressed : they 
“ are accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial 
“ trial.” To conduct this enquiry, Julian named sia judges of the high- 
est rank in the state and army, and as he wished to escape the reproach 
of condemning his personal enemies, Fe fixed this extraordinary tribu- 
nal at Chalcedon, on the Astatic side of the Bosphorus; and transferred 
tu the commissioners an absolute power to pronounce and execute ther 
final sentence, without delay, ‘aid without appeal ‘The office of presi- 
dent was exercised by the venerable prefect of the East, a second Sal- 


CL) Yet Julian himself wis accused of bestowing whole towns on the envuchs (Ord vif 
ngamet Polyciet p 117-127) tibanius contents himsc't with a cold but postive dea | 
of the fact, which seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantius — Phis charge, ow 
ever, may allude to some unknown circunimstance 

(2) In the Misopogon (p 33%, 339) be draws a very singular picture of hiusel/, aud 
the following words ore strangtly characteristic, autos mpvccHema Tov Buuy ratom Weary nba 
coeee Tuvra Tat CrafeovTwe avcxoua tay PIepwv camep cv AoxuN Tey Onpiav ‘The frlends 
of the Abbe de Ja Bletenc adjmed him, in the name of the Fiench nation, not te tranghite 
this passage, so offeusive tu their delicacy (Hist de Jovirn, tom i p 94) Like tum, L hove 
couteated myrelf with a transient adusion, but the lithe auimal, which Juhan names, je 
beast familiar io man, and signiftics love : 

(3) Julian, epist xxiii p 389 He uses the words wuduxepudoy vevay in wiiting to his 
friend Hermogenes, who, Like himself, was conversant with the Gicuk pucts. 


Vor. Il C 
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lust,(1) whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, aud of 
Christian bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus,(2) 
one of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly ce ebrated by the doubt- 
ful evidence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magis- 
trates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Ne- 
vitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would 
have seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was pps 
to possess the secret of the commission ; the armed and an eaders 
of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal ; and the 
judges were alternately swayed by the laws of justice, and by the cla- 
mours of faction.(3) 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused the favour of Con- 
stantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the insolence, the corruption, 
and cruelty of his servile reign. The executions of Paul and Apodemius 
(the former of whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an imadequate 
atonement by the widows and orphans of so many hundred Romans, 
whom those legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But justice her- 
self (if we may use the pathetic expression of Ammianus)(4) appeared 
to weep over the fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire; and his 
blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been season- 
ably relieved by the intrepid hberality of that honest mimster. The 
rage of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the 
cause and excuse of his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, oftered some consolation to 
the family of Ursulus, by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had been adorned with the en- 
signs of the prefecture and consulship,(5) Taurus and Florentius were 
reduced tu implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalce- 
don. The former was banished to Vercella in Italy, and a sentence of 
death was pronounced against the latter. A wise prince should have 
rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful minister, when he was no 
lounger able to oppose the progress of a rebel, had taken refuge in the 
court of his benefactor and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Flo- 
rentius justified the severity of the judges; and his escape served to 
display the magnanimity of Julian, who nobly checked the interested 
dilizence of an informer, and refused to learn what place concealed the 
wretched fugitive from his just resentment.(6) Some months after the 
tribunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the pretorian vicegerent of 
Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and Artemius(7) duke of Egypt, were 
executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the cruel and corrupt ty- 
rant of a great province; Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 
calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and even the person of 
Julian himself. Yet the circumstances of their trial and condemnation 


(1) The two Sallusts, the prefect of Gaul, and the prefect of the East, must be carefully 
Jistinguished (Hist des tmpereurs, tom iv p 696). 2 have used the surname of Secundus, 
us & convenient epithet The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the ( bristians themselves , 
end Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has celebrated his virtues (Orat. ili p. 
yO) See a curious note of the Abbe dela Bleterte, Vie de Julien, p 363 

(2) Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi 1) for bestowing the offices of treasurer and pre 
fect on 4 tan of wisdom, firmness, Integrity, &c like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him 
(xxi 1) among tbe ministers of Julian, quorim merita ndérat et fidetn 

(5) the proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianus (xvn. 3), and 
praised by Libanius (Orit Parent © 74 p 299, 500 

(4) Ureuli vero necem Ipea mihi videtur fiésse justitia Tibanius, who imputes his death 
to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the largesses. 

(5) Such respect was still enteriained for the venerable names of the commonwealth, that 
the public was surprised and scandalized to hear faurus summored as a criminal under the 
conautahip of Taurus The summons of bis cullegue Florentius was probably delayed till tbe 
evmmiencement of the ensuing year. 

(6) Aminian ax 7 

(7) For the guilt and punishment of Artemias, sec Julian (2pist x p 379), and Ammianus 
Carsii 6 and Vales adioc ). The ment of Artemius, who demolished tempics, and was put 
to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churches to honour him asa mar- 
tyr. Butasecctesiasiical history attests, that he was notonlyatyrant, butan Arian, 1tis not 


aaa to justify this tndiscreet promotion Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom vn p. 
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were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked men obtained, in the 
public opinion, the glory of suffering tor the obstinate loyalty with 
which they had sxpported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion ; and they were left 
to enjoy with impumity the bribes which they had accepted, either to 
defend the oppressed, or to oppress the friendless. ‘his measure, 
which, on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our approbu- 
tion, was executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the majesty 
of the throne. Julian was tormented by the importunities of a multi- 
tude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly redemanded the gifts which 
they fad imprudently or illegally bestowed , he foresaw the endless 
prosecution of vexatious suits, and he engaged a promise, which ought 
always to have been sacred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, he 
would meet them in person, to hear and determine their complaints. 
But as soon as they were landed, he issued an absolute order, which 
prohibited the watermen from transporting any Egyptian to Constanti- 
nople, and thus detained his disappointed chents on the Asiatic shore, 
till their patience and money being utterly exhausted, they weie 
obliged to return with indignant murmurs to their native country (1) 
The numerous army of smes, ot agents, and informers, enlisted by 
Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and to interrupt that of 
millions, was immediately disbanded by his generous successor. Julian 
was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in his ne and hus 
contempt of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage 
Conscious of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among his sub- 
jects would dare to mect him inthe field, to attempt his Ife, or even 
to seat themselves on his vacant throne. The philosopher could eacuse 
the hasty salles of discontent, and the hero could ae the ambi- 
tious projects, which surpassed the fortune or the abilities of the 
rash conspirators. A citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use a 
purple garment ; and this indiscreet action, which, under the reign of 
vonstantius, would have been considered as a capital oftence,(‘2) was 1e- 
ported to Juhan by the ofiuious importunity of a private‘enemy Tho 
monarch, after making some inquiry into the rank and character of huis 
rival, dispatched the informer with a present of a pair of purple shppers, 
to complete the magnificence of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous 
conspiracy was formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch = Their in- 
temperance revealed their guilt; and they were conducted in chains to 
the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively representa- 
tion of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a death 
of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a sentence of 
exile against the two principal offenders. ‘The only instance in which 
Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed clemency, was the erecu- 
tion of arash youth, who witha feeble hand had aspired to seize the 
reins of empne But that youth was the son of Marcellus, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Galhe war, had deserted 
the standard of the Cesar, and the republic. Wathout appearing to in- 
dulge his personal resentment, Julian might easily confound the c1ime 
of the son and of the father; but he was reconciled by the distress of 
Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal the 
wound which had been inflicted by the hand of justice.(3) 


(1) See Ammian xx1i 6 and Vales ad locum, and the Codex Theodosanus, 1. di. tle 
xxix leg 1, and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom 4. p 218, ad locum 

(2) The president Montesquice (Considerstions sur la Grandeur, &c des Romains, ¢ xiv 
in bis works, tom ts p 444, 459) excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, by supposing, 
that acttonsth most indimerent tn gur eves might excite, tn a Roman mind, the idea of guilt 
and danger This str.uge apology is supported by a strange misapprehension of the English 
laws, “* chez une nation . od if est defendu de hoire a Ja sant d’une certamne personue ”’ 

(3) The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed against his life at An- 
tioch, are described by Ammianus: xxu 0, 10, and Vales ad loc ) and Libanius (Ornt. Parent, 
¢ 09, p 223) 
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Julian was not insensible of the advantagesof treedom.(1) From his 
studies he had :mbibed the spirit of ancient sages and heroes his life 
and fortunes had depended on the caprice ot a tyrant; and when he as- 
cended the throne, pis pride was sometimes mortified by the reflectivn, 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure his defects, were not 
worthy to applaud his virtues (2) He sincerely abhorred the system of 
Oriental despotism, which Diocletian, Cunstantine, and the patient 
habits of fourscore years, had established in the empire. <A motive of 
superstition prevented the execution of the design which Julian had 
frequently meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly 
diadem :(3) but he absolutely refused the title of Dominus or Lor d,(4. 
a word which was grown so familiar to the ears of the Romans, that 
they no longer remembered its servile and humibating origin. The 
office, or rather the name, of consul, was cherished by a prince who con- 
templated with reverence the ruins of the republic; and the same be- 
haviour which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus, was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus and Nevitta, 
hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As soon as he was in- 
formed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, eagerly advanced 
to meet them, a compelled the blushing magistrates to receive the 
demonstrations of his affected humility. From the palace they proceed- 
ed to the senate. The emperor, on foot, marched before their htters , 
and the gazing multitude admired the image of ancient times, or secretly 
blamed a conduct, which, in their eyes, degraded the majesty of the pur- 
ple.(5) But the behaviour of Juban was umformly supported = During 
the games of the Circus, he had, mprudently or designedly, performed 
the manumission of aslave in the presence of the consul. The mo- 
ment he was reminded that he had trespassed on the junsdiction of 
another magistrate, he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds 
of gold; and embraced this public occasion of declaring to the world, 
that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laws,(6) 
and even to the forms, of the republic. The spurt of his administration, 
and his regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to confer on 
the senate of Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, and autho- 
rity, which were still cujoyed by the senate of ancient Rome(7) A 
legal fiction was introduced, and gradually established, that one half of 
the national council had mgrated into the East. and the despotic suc- 
cessors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknowledged them- 
selves the members of a respectable body, which was permitted to repre- 
sent the majesty of the Roman name. From Constantinople, the atten- 
tion of the monarch was extended to the mumeipal senates of the pro- 
vinces. He abolished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious 


(1) According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted hy Julian ad Themist p 261), the 
forin of absolnte government, the rau BuarAcen, is contrary to nature Both the prince and 
the philosopher chuse, however, to tnvolve this eternal ruth as artfaland laboured obscurity 

(2) that sentianeut is expressed almost in the words of Julian himself  Amumian xxu 10 

(3) Libanius (Qrat) Purent co 95 p 320), who inentions the wish and design of Julians, 
Insiuuates, in mysterious language (Geer ate yrovtay adX’ yvamewuy o KwAruwy), Ubeth 
the emperor was restrained by some particular revelation 

(4) Julian in Misopogon, p. 543 As he vever abolished, by anv public law, the proad ap 
pellations of Despot, or Dominus, they are still excant on his medals (Duncange, Fans 
Byzantin p 38,39). and the private displeasure which he affected to express, ouly gave 3 
different tone to the servilitv of the court Lhe Abbe dela Bletetie (Hist de Jovien, tom ie 
p 99-102 ) has curiously traced the origin and progress of the word Dominus under the 
imperial government 

(5) Aminian xvii 7 ‘The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi 28, 29, 30) cele 
brates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished and intoxicated by the coudescen 
siun of his master 

(8) Persuval satire w.s condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: 

Si male condidcrit iu quem quis carmiua, jus est, 
Judiciumque. 
Julian (ju Misopugon, p 337 ) ownshim-elf subject tothe av, ana the Abbé de la Bleterie, 
(Hist de Jovien, tam ii p. 92 ) has eagerly embraced a declaration eu agreeable to his own 
avetem, and indeed to the true spirit, of the Imperal constitution 
(7) Zosimus, lo iu p 16s 
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exemptions, which had withdrawnso many idle citizens fromthe service 

of their country ; and b gar hae an equal distribution of public duties, 
he restored the sents. the splendour, or according to the glowing 
expression of Libanius,(1) the soul of the expiring cities of his empire 
The venerable age of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the 
mind of Julian; which kindled into rapture when he recollected the 
gods; the heroes ; and the men, superior to heroes and to gods; who 
had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments of their genius, 
or the example of their virtues He relieved the distress, and restored 
the beauty, of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.(2) Athens ac- 
know ledged him for her benefactor; Argos, for her deliverer. The pride 
of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the honours of a Roman 
colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent republics, for the ure of 
defraying the games of the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the am- 
phitheatre with the hunting of bears and panthers. From this tribute 
the cities of Ehs, of Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited from 
their remote ancestors the sacred office of perpetuating the Olympic, 
the Pythian, and the Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by the Corinthians; but 
the poverty of Argos tempted the insolence of ene ns and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced by the decree of a pro- 
vincial magistrate, who seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital, in which he resided. Seven years after this sentence, Aree 
allowed the cause to be referred to a supenor tribunal; and his elo- 
quence was interposed, most probably with success, in the defence of a 
city, which had been the royal seat of Agamemnon,(4) and had given 
to Macedoma a 1ace of hings and conquerors (5) 

The laborious administration of miltary and civil affairs, which were 
multiphed in proportion to the extent of the empire, exercised the abi- 
hities of Juhan, but he frequently assumed the two characters of Ora- 
tor(6) and of Judge,(7) which are almost unknown to the modern 
sovereigns of Europe. The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated 
by the first Casars, were neglected by the military ignorance and Asia- 
tic heen of then successors, and if they condescended to harangue the 
soldiers, whom they feared, they treated with silent disdain the sena- 
tours, whom they despised The assemblies of the senate, which Con- 


(1) 4 tas Boudry tayus Vuyy medews cow See Libanis (Orat Parent ¢ 7) op 696 
Aiimianus (xxth 9), and the Pheodusian Code (I xat dt do leg 50 55), with Godetioy’s 
Commentary (tom iv p 390-402) Yet the whole sutyect of the Curia, votwithstanding 
very ainple materials, stil remains the most obscure in the legal bistery of the empire 

(2) Qua paulo ante arida et sith anbelanua visebantur, ea bunc pcriui, mundari, madere 
bora, Deambulacra, Gyminasia, latis et gaudentibus populis ficquentarl, dies testos, et cele. 
trart veteres, et novos im bouorem priucipis Consecrar) (Mamertin xi 9) He particularly 
restored the city of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which bad been instituted by Augustus 

(3) Juhan ft pist axav p 407 411 ‘This epistie, which illustrates the declining age of 
Greece, is omitted by the Abbe de La Bleterte , and strangely dlofigured by the Latin translator 
Who, by rendenng eveAcca, trioutum, anil dita, popudus, dnectly contradicts the sense 
uf the osiinal 

(4) Tle teigned in Mycena, at the disance of fifty stadia, or six miles, frum Algos but 
those citles which alternately flourished, are confounded by the Greek poets Strabo, 1. viil 
p S79 edit Amstel 1707 F , 

(9) Marshim, © non Chron p a’) This pedigree from Lemenus and Hercules may be 
Suspicions, yet it was allowed, after a stricr enquiry by the yudges of the Olympic games 
(Hemdoet |. ¢ 22+), at atime when the Macedonian kings were obscure aud Nupopubse by 
Greere When the tschaan icague declared against Philip, ot was thought decent that the 
depiics of Argus should rete (ft hiv xxxil 22 ) 

(6) His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat Parent c 75, 76 p 0, 301 ), who dis 
tioctl wieutions the orators of Hommes Secrates (biti co 1) as rashiy asserted that Julian 
was the only prince, since Julius Casar, who harangued the senate All the predecessors of 
Nero (Lacit’ Annal xitr 3) aud mans of his successors, possessed the faculty of speaking in 
sublic, and it wight be proved by various examples, that they frequently exercised it in the 
aetate 

(7) Ammianus (xx}i 10) has impartially stated the merits aud defects of bis judicial pro 
ceedings Libanius (Ora Parent ¢ 90, 91 p 315, &c ) has seen only the fair side, and 
his picture, if it Matters the persun, expresses at least the duties, of the Judge Gregory 
Nagianven iOrat. iv yp 120), who suppresses the virtues, and Cxaggerates esen the venral 
faults, of the apostate. triumphantly asks Whether such agudge was fit to be acated between 
Minos and Rada nantina 1athe Esesian flelde? 
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stantius had avoided, were considered by Julian asthe place where he 
could exhibit, with the most wropriety, the maxims of a republican, and 
the talents of a rhetorician. Mie alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libanius has remarked, that the study of Homer taught 
him to imitate the simple, concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness of 
Nestor, whose words descended lke the flakes of a winter’s snow, or 
the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of a judge, 
which are sometimes incompatible with those of a prince, were exercised 
by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an amusement; and although he 
might have trusted the integrity and discernment of his Pretornun pre- 
fects, he often placed himself by their side on the seat of judgment. 
The acute penetration of his mind was petantiap | occupied in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, who laboured to disguise 
the truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes 
forgot the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable ques- 
tions, and betrayed, by the loudness of his voice, and the agitation of 
his body, the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opimion 
against the judges, the advocates, and their chents. But his knowledge 
of his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the 
reproof of lis friends and ministers; and whenever they ventured to 
oppose the irregular sallies of his rere the spectators could observe 
ie shame, as well as the gratitude, of ther monarch. ‘The decrees of 
Juhan were almost always founded on the principles of justice; and he 
had the frmness to resist the two most dangerous temptations, which 
assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the specious forms of com- 
passion and equity. He decided the merts of the cause without weigh- 
ing the circumstances of the parties ; and the poor, whom he wished to 
relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just demands of a noble and 
wealthy adversary. He carefully distinguished the judge from the 
legislator ;(1) and though he ineditated a necessary reformation of the 
Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced sentence according to the strict 
and I:teral interpretation of those laws, which the magistrates were 
bound to execute, and the subjects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple, and 
cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging from their obscurity. But the per- 
sonal merit of Julian was, in some measure, independent of his fortune 
Whatever had been his choice of life, by the force of intrepid courage, 
lively wit, and intense application, he would have obtained, or at least 
he would have deserved, the highest honours of his profession, and Ju- 
han might have raised himself to the rank of minster, or general, of the 
state in which ue was born a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of 
power had disappointed his expectations , 1f he had prudently declined 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious 
solitude, would have placed, board the reach of kings, his present 
happiness and his immortal fame When we inspect, with minute, or 
perhaps malevolent attention, the portrait of J a something seems 
wanting to the er and perfection of the whole figure. Huis genius 
was less powerful and sublime than that of Cesar; nor did he possess 
the consummate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear 
more steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple 
and consistent. Yet Julan sustained adversity with firmness, and 
prosperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld 
an emperor who niade no distinction between his duties and his plea- 
sures ; who laboured to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, of 


(3) OF the laws which Julian enacted ina reign of sixteen months, fifty-four have beeu ad- 
mitted into the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian (Gothofred Chron Legum, p. 64—67.) 
The Abbé de la Bleterie (tom ii p. 520—536.) has chosen one of these laws to give au idea of 
Julian’s Latin style, which is forcible and elaborate, but less pure than his Greek. 
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his subjects; and who endeavoured always to connect sels with 
merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religous faction, 
was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his genius, in peace 
as well as in war; and to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian 
was a lover of his country, and that he deserved the empire of the 
world.(1) 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The Religion of Julian —Universal Toleration —He attempts to restore 
and reform the Pagan Worship—to rebuild the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem.—His artful Persecution of the Christtans.— Mutual Zeal and 
Inpustece. 


THe character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; and 
the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues, has exaggerated the real and 
apparent magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance may represent 
him asa philosophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal 
hand, the religious factions of the aah ; and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people, from the edicts of 
Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more accurate view of the 
character and conduct of Julian, will remove this favourable p1eposses- 
sion for a prince who did not escape the general contagion of the times. 
We enjoy the singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have 
been delineated by his fondest udmurers, and his implacable enemies. 
The actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and candid 
histonan, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unanimous 
evidence of his contemporaries 18 confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself; and his various writings express 
the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, which pone would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome, constituted the ruling 
pen of Julian ,(2) the powers of an enlightened understanding were 

etrayed and corrupted by the influence of superstitious prejudice ; and 
the han tone with existed only in the mind of the emperor, had a real 
und pernicious effect on the government of the empire. The vehement 
zeal of the Christians, who despised the worship, and overturned the 
altars, of those fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irre- 
concileable hostility with a very numerous party of his subjects; and 
he was sometimes tempted, by the desire of victory, or the shame of a 
repulse, to violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The 
triumph of the party, which he deserted and opposed, has fixed a stain 
of infamy on the name of Juhan; and the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which 
the signal was given by the sonorous trumpet(3) of Gregory Nazian- 


(€) .eeececceee Puctor fortissimusarniis, 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus , ore inanique 
Consultor padia sed not consultor babende 
Religions , amans tercenthm milla Divém 
Perndus ille Deo, sed nou et perfidus ort 
Pindent Apotheosis, 450, &c 
The consciousness of a geueruns sentiment seems to have raised the Christian poet above his 
usual mediocrity 
(2) i shall transcribe some of bis own expressions from a short religious discourse which the 
linperial pontiff composed to censure the bold impiety of a Cynic. AAA’ opws wt 8n re Tot 
Gans weppixa, Kat girw, pat gEepw, Kacafupar, Kas wav0" ardw Ta rovavTa TacXw, vgwe;> ay 
Tet Ku Oia Wyos ayubss Seoworat, wyot biduaaKAet, Myer WuTepas, wpot KnPeuovac OUrat vil. 
P M12 the variety and copiousness of the Gre~k tongue seems inadequate to the fervour of hts 
evotion 
(3) The orator, with some eloquence, tnucn enthusiasm, and more vanity, addresses his Jis- 
course to heaven aud earth, to meu and angels, to the living and the dead, and above all, to 
the great Constantius (ec zis acofnois, an odd Pagan expression) We concludes with a bold 
assurance that ne hus cre: ted 4 monument not less durable, and much more portabl, than the 
columns of Herculee Sce Greg Nazianzen Orat nip 50 ou op Ms 
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zens.(1) Theimterestingnatureoftheevents which were crowded intothe 
short reign of this active emperor, deserve a just and circumetantial nar- 
rative. His motives, his counsels, and his actions, as far as they are 
connected with the history of religion, will be the subject of the present 
chapter 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostacy, may be derived from the 
early period of his life, when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ and of Constantius, the 
ideus of slavery and of religion, were soon associated in a youthful ima- 
gination, which was susceptible of the most lively impressions. The 
care of his infancy was entrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,(2) 
who was related to Inm on the side of his mother; and till Julian 
reached the twentieth year of lus age, he received from his Christian 
preceptors, the education not of a hero, but of a saint. The emperor, 
less jealous of a heavenly, than of an earthly crown, contented himself 
with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed the 
advantages of baptism(3) on the nephews of Constantine.(4) They 
were even admitted to the inferior offices of the ecciesiastical onder ; 
and Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures inthe church of Nicomedia 
The study of relyion, which they assiduously cultivated, appeared to 
produce the fanest fruits of faith and devotion (5) They prayed, they 
fasted, they distiibuted alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and obla- 
tions to the tombs of the martyrs , and the splendid monument of St. 
Mamas, at Casarea, was erected, o1 at least was undertaken, by the 
jot Jabour of Gallus and Julian (6) They respectfully conversed with 
the Inshops who were eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
benediction of the monks and hermits, who had introduced into Cappa- 
doma the voluntary hardships of the ascetic hfe (7) As the two princes 
ndvanced towards the years of manhood, they discovered, 1n their reli- 
gious sentiments, the difference of their characters, The dull and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with imphieit zeal, the doc< 
trines of Christianity; which never influenced his conduct, or mo- 
derated his passions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was 
less repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might hive been gratified by a theological system, which explains the 
mysterious essence of the Deity ; and opens the boundless prospect ot 
mvinble and future worlds But the independent spint of Julian re- 
fused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience which was required, 
mv the name of religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. Their 
Rpeculatiye opinions were imposed as positive laws, and guarded by the 


(1) See this Jong anvective, which has been tmyudiclousty divided into two orations, in 
Gregory's Works, tom 6 op 49 J51 Varts, 163) tt was published by Gregory and his fitena 
Nasil(iv p 133), about ox months after the death of Juliana, wien his reinatus had beeu carried 
to lacsuea(iv po 120), bat while Jovian wan stil onthe throne Gu p 54 iv p 117.) tL have 
Cerbed much assistance thom a trench version and remarks, printed at t yvons 1735 

(2) Nicomediv ab tusebro educatus FE prscopo, quem genere longing contingebat = (Amanian 
wri, 9) sultan never expresses any gratitude towards that Aran prelate, but he celebrates tits 
preceptor, the conuch Mardonins, and descabes his mode of educaiion which inspired his 
pupil with a passionate admiration fot the genius, and perhaps the rehgiou, of Homer = Mise 
Hogon, p 351, 352 

(3) Greg Naz out p TO te bibouted te ¢fface Chat holy mark In tbe blood, perhaps of 3 
Tantoboliuin Baer Annal Focles A ob Job No 3, 4 

(4) Julian ltniselt Ci pist top 454) assures the Alesandiitus that be bad been a Christion 
(he mast mean a sincere one) GH the twentieth seat of his cee 

(5) See his Christen aud even ecclesiastical eduction Gregory (til p 58), Socretes 
ct ii} c 2) and Sogomen, (i vic 2) He escaped vets netiowly trom being a bishop, and 
perhaps a saint 

(8) The share of the woth which had been alluited to Gatius, Was prosecuted with vigour 
and success, but the earth obstinatal, rejecte 2 and subverted the structures which were im. 
posed by the sacniegions band of tunan Greg ut p 59, 60, 61 Such a partial earthquake, 
ettested by many living spectators, would form one of the Clearest: uiracies in ecclesiastical 
story, 

(7) Vhe ghslosopher (Fragment, p. 288 ) nidicules the iron chats, &c of these solitary 
fanatica (See Lillemont, Mem Fecles tom in p 661, 662), who had torgot that man is by 
uature a gentic and aocial animal, arApewa gro)ec woNWTIAS (we ace quepa The Pagan sup 

poses, Haat beets they had renounced the pods, they were possessed and tarmented by ent 
drmon 
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terrors of eternal pumshments, but whilethey presciibed the rigid for- 
mulary of the thanghts, the words, and the actions of the young princes 
whilst they silenced his objections, and severely checked the freedom 
of his enquines, they secretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim 
the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Les- 
ser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy.(1) The fierce 
contests of the eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, 
and the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, in- 
sensibly strengthened the prejudice of J ulian, that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard 
with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doctrines 
for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. Whenever the 
young princes were directed to compose declamations on the subject of 
the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared himself the advo- 
cate of Paganism ; under the specious excuse that, in the defence of the 
weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honours of the purple, Julian 
was permitted to breathe the air of treedom, of literature, and of Pa- 
Raniom (2) The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by the taste 
and liberality of their royal pupil, had formed a strict alliance between 
the Jearning and the relgion of Greece ; and the poems of Homer, in- 
stead of being admired as the original productions of human genius, 
were seriously ascybed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the 
muses. The deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal 
bard, imprint themselves on the minds which are the least addicted to 
superstitious credulity. Our famihar knowledge of their names and 
characters, their forms and attributes, seems to bestow on those airy 
beings a1eal and substantial existence; and the pleasing enchantment 
produces an imperfect and momentury assent of the imagination to those 
ables, which are the most repugnant to our reason and experience. In 
tne age of Julian, every circumstance contributed to prolong and fortify 
the illusion; the magnificent temples of Greece and Asia, the works of 
those artists who had expressed, in painting, or in sculpture, the divine 
conceptions of the poet, the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; the suc- 
cekctul arts of divination , the popular traditions of oracles and prodi- 
gies, and the ancent practice of two thousand years. The weakness 
of polytheism was, in some measure, excused by the moderation of 11s 
claims , and the devotion of the Pagans was not incompatible with the 
most licentious scepticism (3) Instead of an imdivisible and regular 
syetem, which occupies the whole extent of the believing mind, the my- 
thology of the Greeks was composed of a thousand loose and flexible 
parts, and the servant of the gods was at liberty to define the degree 
and measure of his reliynous Fath The creed which Julian adopted 
fur his own use, was of the largest dimensions, and, by a strange con- 
tradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of the gospel, whilst he made 
a voluntary offering of his reason on the altars of Japiter and Apollo. 
One of the orations of Julian 1s consecrated to the honour of Cybele, 
the mother of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice, »0 rashly performed by the madness of the Phrygian 


(1) See Julian apnd Cyn! 1 vi p 206 | wilt p 253 962 ‘* You persecute,” says he, 
** those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way which you approve ” 
He shewe himself 4 tolerable theologian , but he maintains that the Christian Trintty ts not 
derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses 

(7) Lioanims, Orat Parentalts, c 9,10 p 232, &e Greg Nazianzen, Orat. fii. p. 62. 
Puuep Vit Soplist in Maxuno, p 68,69, 70 Edit. Commelin 

(3) 4 modern ph losopher fas Inveniguss compared the different operations of theism and 
polytheism, with regurd to the doubt or con iction which the produce mn the human mind, 
see Humes Eesuss, vol ub p 444 447 in Avo edit L777 
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boy, The pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush, the 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores of Pergamur 
to the mouth of the Tyber ; and the stupendous miracle, which con- 
vinced the senate and people of Rome that the lump of clay, which 
their ambassadors had transported over the seas, was endowed with life, 
aud sentiment, and divine power.(1) For the truth of this prodigy, he 
appeals to the public monuments of the city; and censures, with some 
rimony, the sickly and affected taste of those men, who impertinently 
derided the sacred traditions of their ancestors.(2) 

Hut the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and warmly en- 
couraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for himself the privi- 
lege of a liberal interpretation ; and silently withdrew from the foot of 
the altars into the sanctuary of the temple. The extravagance of the 
Grecian mythology proclaimed with a clear and audible voice, that the 
pious enquirer, instead of being scandalized or satisfied with the literal 
sense, should diligently explore the occult wisdom, which had been dis- 
tie by the prudence of ae , under the mask of folly and of 

able.(3) The philosophers of the Platonic school,(4) Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and the divine Iamblichus, were admired as the most skilful 
inasters of this allegorical science, which laboured to soften and har- 
monize the deformed features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was 
directed in the mysterious pursuit by A.desius, the venerable successor 
of lamblichus, aspired to the possession of a treasure, which he es- 
teemed, if we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire 
of the world.(5) It was indeed a treasure, which derived its value only 
from opinion ; and every artist, who flattered himsgf that he had ex- 
tracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross, claimed an equal 
right of stamping the name and figure the most agreeable to his peculiar 
fancy. The fuble of Atys and Cybele had been already explained by 
Porphyry ; but his labours served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and published his own allegory of that ancient 
and mystic tale. This freedom of interpretation, which might gratify 
the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art. Whithout a 
tedious detail, the modern reader could not form a just idea of the 
strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the 
impenetrable obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the sys- 
tem of the universe. As the traditions of pagan mythology were vari- 
ously related, the sacred interpreters were nt bere to select the most 
convenient circumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cypher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which was adapted to their 
favourite system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious form of a 
nuked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral precept, or 
tome physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained the revolu- 


(1) The {dmau mother landed in Italy about the end of the secund Punic war. The mi- 
racle of ( laudia, either virgiu or matrou, who cleared her fame by disgracing the graver mo- 
desty of the Roman ladies, is attested by a cloud of witnesses ‘Their evidence is collected by 
Drakenborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvi 33.), bat we may observe that Livy (vaxtx, 14.) slides 
over the transaction with discreet ambiguity 


(2) Ucannot refralu from transcribing the emphatical words of Jullans eyor 8¢ Aone: race 
wrokeme wigevecy pudAuy Ta TOULaYTU,  ToVTUICs TOS KOpWaS, wY TO Wuxaptoy SpiuU peD, 
vyser Ce ade vy SrAewes Orat vi p 161 Juttan likewise declares his firm belief im the an- 
cilia, the holy shields, which dropt from heaven on the Quirmal bill, and pities the strange 
bHudnees of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. Apud Cyril 
1. vi. p. 194. 


(3) See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat vii p. 216 222). Hus*reasoning is lexi 
aheurd than that of some modern theologians, who assert that an extravagant or coutradictory 
ductrine mest be divine , since no man alive could have thought of tnveuting it 


iv tLunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical history end 
the learned Brucker (Hist Phtlosoph tom. ji.~p 217—303 ) has employed mach labour to 
SMustrate their obscure lives, and incomprebeneible doctrines 

(5) Julian, Orat. vii. p 822. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic devotion, 
and trembles, lest he should betray too much of these holy inystories, which the profane 
might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 
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tion of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of the human 
soul from vice aad error.(1) 

The theological system of Juhan appears to have contained the su- 
blime and important principles of natural religion. But as the faith, 
which is not founded on revelation, must remain destitute of any firm 
assurance, the disciple of Plato mprudently relapsed into the habits of 

superstition; and the popular and philosophic notion of the 
Deity seems to have been confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in the mind of Julian.(2) The pious emperor acknowledged and 
adored the Eternal Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the 
perfections of an infimte nature, invisible to the eyes, and inaccessible 
to the understanding, of feeble mortals. ‘The Supreme God had created, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succes- 
sion of dependent spirits, of gods, of dwmons, of heroes, and of men ; 
and every being which derived its existence immediately from the First 
Cause, received the inherent gift of 1mmortahty. That so precious an 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator 
had entrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods, the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
these divine ministers he delegated the temporal government of this 
lower world; but their imperfect administration is not exempt from 
discord or error. The earth, and its mbhabitants, are divided among 
them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, 
may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of their peculiar vo- 
taries. As long as our immortal souls are confined in a mortal prison, it 
18 our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to depre- 
‘ate the wrath, of the powers of heaven, whose pride 1s gratified by the 
devotion of mankind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed to de- 
rive some nourishment from the fumes of sacrifice (3) The infenor 
Sie might sometimes condescend to animate the statues, and to inha- 
it the temples, which were dedicated to their honour. They might 
occasiunally visit the earth, but the heavens were the proper throne 
and ayinbabor their glory The invariable order cf the sun, moon, and 
stars, was hastily admitted by Julian, as a proof of their eternal dura- 
tion; and their eternity was asufhecient evidence that they were the 
workmanship, not of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent King. 
In the system of the Platomsts, the visible, was a type of the invisible, 
world. The celestial bodies, as they were informed by a divine spirit, 
might be considered as the objects the most worthy of religious worship. 
The Sun, whose genial influence pervades and sustains the universe, 
justly claimed the adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of 
the Locos, the hvely, the ratiunal, the beneficent image of the intel- 
lectual Father (4) 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of smposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised only by the pagan 


(1) See the fifth oration of Julian | But all the allegories which ever issued frotn the Pla- 
tonic school, are pet worth the short poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. 
The transition of Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic complaint, for bie tire. 
trievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an cunuch with despair 

(2) The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cxesars, p 308 with Spanheim’s 
notes and illustrations, from the fragments in Cyril | ti p 57, 56 and especially from the 
theolugica? oration in Sulem Regem, p 130—158. addressed, in the contidence of friendship, 
to the prefect daliust 

(3) Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his favourite Mareus Antoninus 
(Cesares, p 333) The Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the analogy of bodies, and 
the purity of spirita, yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical fancy of Aristo- 
phanes and Lucian, that an nnbelieving age might starve the immortal gous. See Observa- 
tions de Spanbein, p 264 444, &c 

4) WrAcor Aeyw, To (wy ayUAUE Kal Ev OV, Kat evyny, Kas ayabvepyoy TH TONTSe Tavpot 

Juhan, epist xii ln anotner place ‘apua Cyril . tt. p 60), he calls the Sun, God, and the 
throne of God. Juhan believed the Platonician Trimty , and only blames the Christians for 
preferring a mortal to an immortal, Logos 
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priests, for the support of an expiring cause, some indulgence mighit 
oe be allowed to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal character. 

ut it may appear a subject of surprise and scandal, that the philoso- 
phers themselves should have contributed to abuse the superstitious 
credulity of mankind,(1) and that the Grecian mysteries should have 
been oh age by the magic or eheurey of the modern Platonists. They 


arrogantly pretended to controul the order of nature, to explore the 
secrets of uturity, to command the service of the inferior demons, to 


enjoy the view and conversation of the superior gods, and, by disen- 
gaging the soul from her material bands, to reunite that immortal par- 
ticle with the Infinite ard Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philosophers 
with the hopes of an easy conquest ; which, from the situation of their 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most important conse- 
quences.(2) Julian imbibed the first rudiments of the Platonic doc- 
trines from the mouth of /Edesius, who had fixed at Pergamus his 
wandering and persecuted school. But as the declining strength of that 
venerable sage was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the rapid con- 
ception of his pupil, two of his most learned disciples, Chrysanthes 
and Eusebius, supplied, at his own desire, the place uf their aged master. 
These philosophers seem to have prepared and distmbuted their respective 
parts ; and they artfully contrived, by dark hints, and affected disputes, 
to excite the impatient hopes of the asmrant, till they delivered him 
into the hands of their associate Maximus, the boldest and most skilful 
master of the Theurgc science By his hands, Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. Hs residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and supersti- 
tion. He obtained the pnvilege of a solemn imtiation into the myste- 
ries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian worship, 
ptill retained some vestiges of their primeval sanctity, and such was 
the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian pontiff to 
the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by mystic rites 
and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As these ceremonies 
were performed in the depth of caverns, and in the silence of the night, 
and as the inviolable secret of the mysteries was preserved by the dis- 
cretion of the initiated, I shall not presume to describe the hornd 
sounds, and fiery apparitions, which were presented to the senses, or the 
imagination, of the credulous aspirant(3), till the visions of comfort 
and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of celestial hght.(4) In the 
caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated 
with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm , though he might some- 
tunes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may 
be observed, or at least suspected, in the characters of the most con- 
scientious fanatics. From that moment he consecrated his hfe to the 
service of the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of government, 
and of study, seemed to claim the whole measure of his time, a stated 
portion of the hours of the night was invariably reserved for the exer- 


(1) the sophists of Funapias perform: is many miracles as the saimts of the desert; and 
the only circumstance iu their favour is, that they are of a less gloomy complexion Instead 
of devils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the geni of love Eros aud Anteros, from 
two adjacent fountuing  Fwo beantifnl boys issned from the water, fondly embraced bim as 
thelr father, and retired at his command. €. 26, 27 

(2) The dexterous Management of these sophists, Who played their credulons pupil into each 
other’s hands, is tairty told by Lunapius(p 69 -76), with unsuspecting simplieit The 
oe de Ja Bleterie widerstands, and veatly describes, the whole comedy ,\ie de Julien, p 

(3) When Jaliag, in a anomentary ,anic, made the sign of the ctoss, the demons instantly 
disappeared (Greg Naz Orat iit p 71) Gregory supposes that thev were frightened, but 
the priests declared that thev were indignant Therseader, according to the measure of his 
falih, will determine this profound question 

(4) A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is shewn hy Dyon, Chryso- 
stom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobrus ‘The learned author of the Divine Legation has 
exhibited their words (vol i p 280, 247, 248, 280, edit 1765), which he dexterously or for- 
cibly applies to his own hy pothesis 
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cise of private devotion, The temperance which adorned the severe 
manners of the soldier and the philosopher, was connected with some 
strict and frivolous rules of religious abstinence ; and it was in honour 
of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular days, 
denied himself the use of some particular food, which might have been 
offensive to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, he prepared 
his senses and his understanding for the frequent and familiar visita 
with which he was honoured by the celestial powers. Notwithstanding 
the modest silence of Julian himself, we may learn from his faithful 
friend, the orator Libamius, that he hved in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses , that they descended upon earth, to enjoy 
the conversation of their favourite hero, that they gently interrupted 
his slumbers, by touching his hand or ns har, that they warned him of 
every impending danger, and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, 
in every action of his hfe; and that he had acquired such an intimate 
Phowledee of his heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of 
Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure 
of Hercules.(1) These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects 
of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost degrade the emperor to the 
level of an Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pacho- 
mius were consumed in these vain occupations Julan could break from 
the dream of superstition to arm himself for battle, and after van- 
quishing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his 
tent, to dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge 
his genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 
the important secret of the apostacy of Julian was entrusted to the 
fidelity of the wdrated, with whom he was umted by the sacred ties of 
frendship and religion (2) The pleasing rumour was cautiously circu- 
lated among the adherents of the ancient worship , and his future great- 
ness became the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions 
of the pagans, in every province of the empire. From the zeal and 
virtues of their royal proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing, and instead of disapproving 
of the ardour of their pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that 
he was ambitious to attain a situation, in which he might be useful to 
his country, and to lus religion. But this religion was viewed with an 
hostile eye by the successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions 
alternately saved and threatened the hfe of Juhan. The arts of magic 
and divination were strictly prohibited under a despotic government, 
which condescended to fear them, and if the pagans were reluctantly 
indulged in the exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would 
have excepted him from the general toleration. The apostate soon be- 
came the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone 
have appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians (3) But the 
young prince, who aspired to the glory of ahero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion , and the easy temper of 
po yeneisn permitted him to join inthe public worship of a sect which 
e inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his 
friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. “ As the statues of 
“the gods,” says that orator, “ which have been defiled with filth, are 
“again placed in a magnificent temple; so the beauty of truth was 
“ seated in the mind of Julian, after it had been purified from the errors 


(1) Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints, but Libanius expatiates 
with pleasure on the fast: and visions ot the rcligiour hero (Legat ad Julan p. 157, and Orat. 
Parental. c Ixxxui. p 309, 310) 

(2) Libanius, Orat Parent c x p 233, 234 Gallushad sume reason to suspect the secret 
apostacy of his brotner, and in @ iether which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Ju- 
lian to adi ere to the religion of thcirancestors, an argument, which, as it should seem, was 
not yet perfectly ripe. Sce Julian Op p 454 and Hist. de Jovien, tom fi p. 141. 

(3) Gregory (111 50) with inhuinan zeal, censures Constantius for spurin the infant 
bpostate (cacwe gwAeyra) His Froneh translator (p. 265 ) cautiously observes, that such ex- 
}ruos.uns must not be prises a la lettre 
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‘‘and follies of hiseducation, Huissentiments were changed, but ast 
“ would have been dangerous to have avowed his sentiments, his con- 
“ duct still continued the same. Very different from the ass in sop, 
“* who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, our lion was obliged to con- 
“ ceal himself under the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced the 
“* dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and necessity.’(1) 
The dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten years, from his secret ini- 
tiation at Ephesus, to the beginning of the civil war, when he declared 
himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ and of Constantius, This 
state of constraint might contribute to strengthen his devotion ; and as 
soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, 
at the assemblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with the impa- 
tience of a lover, to burn his free aud voluntary incense on the domestic 
chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation 
must be painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity 
encreased the aversion of Julian for a religion, which oppressed the 
freedom of his mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to 
the noblest attributes of human nature, sincerity und courage. 

The inchination of Julian myht prefer the gods of Homer, and of the 
Scipios, to the new faith, which lis uncle had established in the Roman 
empire ; and in which he himself had been sanctified by the sacrament 
of baptism. But as a philosopher, it was incumbent on him to justify 
his dissent from Christianity, which was supported by the number of 
its converts, hy the chain of prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and 
the weight of evidence. The elaborate w ork, (2) whith he composed 
amidst the preparations of the Persian war, contained the substance of 
those arguments which he had long revolved in his mind. Some frag- 
ments have been transcribed and preserved, by his adversary, the vehe- 
ment Cyril of Alexandria ;(3) and they exhibit a very singular mixture 
ot wit and learning, of sophistry and fanaticnsm. The elegance of the 
style, and the rank of the author, recommended his writings to the pub- 
lic attention ;(4) and in the impious host of the enemies of Christianity, 
the celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by the superior merit or re- 
putation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, or 
scandalized, or alarmed ; and the Pagans, who sometimes presumed to 
engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular work of their 
imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of fallacious objections. 
But in the assiduous prosecution of these theological studies, the em- 
peror of the Romans imbibed the ilberal prejudices and passions of a 
polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obligation, to maintain 
and propagate his religious opinions; and whilst he secretly applauded 
the strength and dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of con- 
troversy, he was tempted to distrust the sincerity, or to despise the un- 
derstandings, of his antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force 
of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the apostacy 
of Julian, had much more to fear from his power than from his argu- 
ments. The Pagans, who were conscious of his fervent zeal, expected, 
perhaps with impatience, that the flames of persecution should be im- 
mediately kindled against the enemies of the gods ; and that the inge- 


(1) Libanins Orat Parental c. Ix. p 253, 

(2) Fabricius (Biblith Gree, | voc viii p 86-90.) and Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, 
vol iv p 44—47.) have accurately compiled all that can now be discovered of Julian’s work 
egainst the (hi lstians 

(3) About seventy years after the death of Julian, he exccuted a task which had been 
feebly attempted by Vhilip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. tven the work of Cy 
ril bas not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges: and the Abbe de la Bleierie (Preface 
A PHist. de Jovien, p 30 32) wishes that some thcologien philosophe (a strange centaur) 
would undertake the refutation of Julian 

(4) Libanias (Urat Parental. c lxxxvi. p. $18), wno has been suspected of assisting his 
friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat.1x in necem Julian, p 255 edit Moeel) to the 
writungs¢f Porphyry. His judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, 1 ili ¢ 23.), but Libunius 
cannot be accused of flattery to a dead prince 
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nious malice of Julian would invent some cruel refinements of death 
and torture, which had been unknown to the rade and inexperienced 
fury of his predevessors. But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the re. 
De ides factions were apparently disappointed, by the prudent humanity 
of a prince,(1) who was careful of his own fame, of the public peace, 
and of the rights of mankind. Instructed by history and reflection, 
Julian was persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may sometimes 
be cured by salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the 
erroneous opimons of the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged 
to the foot of the altar; but the heart still abhors and disclaims the 
sacrilexious act of the hand. Religious obstinacy is hardened and exas- 
perated by oppression ; and, as soon as the persecution subsides, those 
who have yielded, are restored as penitents, and those who have re- 
sisted, are honoured as saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the ui 
successful cruelty of Diocletian and Ins colleagues, he was sensible that 
he should stain his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new 
lonies to the Catholic church, which had derived strength and encrease 
rom the severity of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, 
and apprehensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reagn, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict, which was not unworthy of a statesman, 
or a philosopher He extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world, the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the only hard- 
ship which he inflicted on the Christians, was to deprive them of the 
power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatised with 
the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The Pagans received a gra- 
cious permission, or rather an express order, to open ALL their temples ; 
(2) and they were at once delivered from the oppressive laws and arbi- 
trary vexutions, which thev had sustained under the reign of Constan- 
tine, and of his sons At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who 
had been banished by the Arian monareh, were recalled from exile, and 
restored to then respective churches , the Donatists, the Novatians, 
the Macedomans, the Kunomians, and those who, with a more prosper- 
ous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the couneil of Nice. Julian, 
who understood and dended thar theological disputes, mvited to the 
palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he naght enjoy the agree- 
able spectacle of their furious encounters. The clamour of controversy 
sometimes provoked the emperor to exclam, ‘ Hear me! the Franks 
“have heard me, and the Alemanm ,” but he soon discovered that he 
was now engaged with more obstinate and implacable enemies , and 
though he exerted the powers of oratory to persuade them to live in 
concord, or at least in peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dis- 
missed them from his presence, that he had nothihg to dread from the 
union of the Christians. ‘The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this af- 
fected clemency to the desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the 
church ; and the insidious design of undermining the foundations of 
Christianity, was inseparably connected with the zeal, which Julian 
professed, to restore the ancient religion of the empire (3 
As soun as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the cus- 
tom of his predecessors, the character of supreme pontiff ; not only as 
the most honourable title of imperial greatness, but as a sacred and 1m- 


(1) Libanius (Orat. Parent c Isiii p 283, 284) has eloquently explaired the toleratiug 
principles and conduct of his imperial friend =o dua very remarkable epistle to the people of 
Bostra, Julian himself (epist liu) professes bis moderation, and betrays his zeal, which is 
acknowledged by Ammbanus, und exposed by Gregory (Orat iu p 72). 

(2) In Greece, the temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, before the 
death of Constantius (Liban Orat Parent c 55. p 280), and Julian declares bunself a Pa- 
gao in bis public manifesto to the Athenians. his unquestionable evidence muy correct 
the hasty assertion of Ammuiauus, who seems to suppose Constautinople to be the place where 
be discovered bia attachment to the gods 

(3) Ammuianns, xxit 5 Sozomsen, | v c 5 Bestia moritur, tranquillitas redit.... ... 
omnes ¢p scop! qui de propris 6cd!DUs funerant exterminati per Induigentiam novi principis 
ud eeclesizs redeunt Jcrom advsersus Lucifermanos, tom. 1 p. 145 Optatus accuses the 

Li natists fur owing then rnfety to an apostate (1 1 ¢ 16. p. 96, 37, edit Dupin). 
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portant office, the duties of which he was resolved to execute with prous 
diligence. As the business of the state prevented the emperor from 
joining every day in the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a 
domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; his gardens were filled 
with statues and altars of the gods; and each pomment of the palaca 
displayed the appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he 
saluted the parent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim 
was shed at the moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and 
the moon, the stars, and the genii of the night received their respec- 
tive and seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. 
On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the temple of the god or god- 
dess to whum the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and people by the example of 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eager- 
ness, the meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior minis- 
ters, and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow 
the fire, to handle the kmfe, to slaughter the victim, and thrusting 
his bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth 
the heart or liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of an harus- 
pex, the imaginary signs of future events. The wisest of the Pagans 
censured this extravagant superstition, which affected to despise the 
restraints of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a prince, who 
practised the rigid maxims of economy, the expence of religious wor- 
ship consumed a very Jaze portion of the revenue, a constant supply 
of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was transported from distant 
climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods, an hundred oxen were 
frequently sacrificed by Juhan on one and the same day ; and it soon 
becume a popular jest, that if he should return with conquest from the 
Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must infallibly be extinguished 
Yet this expence may appear inconsiderable, when it 1s compared with 
the splendid presents which were offered, either by the hand, or by o1- 
der of the emperor, to all the celebrated places of devotion im the Ro- 
man world ; and with the sums allotted to repair and decorate the an- 
cient temples, which had suffered the silent decay of time, or the re- 
cent injuries of Christian 1apine. Encouraged by the example, the 
exhortations, the liberality, of their prous sovereign, the cities and fa- 
milies resumed the practice of their neglected ceremomes  “ Every 
part of the world,” exclaims Libamus, with devout transport, “ dis- 
“ played the triumph of religion ; und the grateful prospect of flaming 
‘altars, bleeding victims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn train of 
‘priests and prophets, without fear and without danger. The sound 
“of prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest moun- 
“ tains ; and the same ox afforded a sacrifice hr the gods, and a sup- 
** per for their joyous votaries. (1) 

ut the genus and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise 
of restoring a religion, which was destitute of theological principles, of 
moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; which rapidly hastened 
to decay and dissolution, and was not susceptible of any solid or con- 
sistent reformation. The jurisdiction of the supreme pcntiff, more 
especially after that office had been united with the imperial digmty, 
comprehended the whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian named 


(1) The restoration of the Pagan worship 3s descrivea oy Julian (Misopogon, p $46), Li- 
banius (Ort, Parent c 60. p 246, 287 and Orat Consular ad Julian p 245, 246 edit Mo- 
rel.), Ammianus (xxu 12), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iv p 121) These writers agree 
in the essential, and even minute facts but the different lights in which they view the ex- 
treme devotion of Julian, are expressive of the gradations of self-applanse, passionate ad 
miration, mild reproof, and partial invective 
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for his vicars, in the several provinces, the priests and philosophers, 
whom he esteemed? the best qualified to co-operate in the execution of 
his great design ; and his pastoral letters,(1) if we may use that name, 
still represent a very curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. Ho 
directs, that in every city the sacerdotal order should be composed, 
without any distinction of birth or fortune, of those persons who were 
the most conspicuous for their love of the gods, and of men. “ If 
“they are guilty,” continues he, “ of any scandalous offence, they 
should be censured or degraded by the superior pontiff ; but, as long 
“as they retain their rank, they are entitled to the respect of the 
“‘ magistrates and people. ‘Their hamilty may be shewn in the plain- 
““ ness of their domestic garb, their dignity in the pomp of holy vest- 
“ ments. When they are summoned in their turn to officiate before 
“the altar, they ought not, during the appointed number of days, to 
“ depart from the precincts of the temple ; nor should a single day be 
“‘ suffered to elapse, without the prayers and the sacrifice, which they 
“are obliced to offer for the prosperity of the state, and of indivi- 
“duals. The exercise of their sacred functions requires an immacu- 
“late purity, both of mind and body; and even when they are dis- 
“missed from the temple to the occupations of common hfe, it 1s in- 
“cumbent on them to excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 
 fellow-citivens The priest of the gods should never be seen in 
“ theatres or taverns Hs conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
“ perate, his trends of honourable reputation , and, if he sometimes 
“visits the forum or the palace, he aiaala appear only as the advo- 
“ cate of those who have vainly soheited either justice or merey. His 
© studies should be suited to the sanctity of his profession.  Licentious 
* tales, or comedies, or satires, must be banished from his library ; 
“ which ouvht solely to consist of lastorieal and philosophical writings ; 
“of hustory which 1s founded m truth, and of philosophy which 15 con- 
“nected with rehgion. The impious opmons of the Epumeans and 
** Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and contempt ,(2) but he should dil- 
“* gently studv the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stores, 
“which unanimously teach that there ave pods, that the world 15 go- 
“ verned by their providence ; that their goodness 15 the source of every 
ne temporal blessing , and that they have prepared for the human soul 
“a future state of reward or punishment” The imperial pontiff meul- 
cates, in the most persuasive Janguage, the duties of benevolence and 
hospitahty ; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues; promises to aseist their indigence from the 
public aged & and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals in 
every city, where the poor should be received without any invidious 
distinction of country or of rehgion. Juhan beheld with envy the wise 
and humane regulations of the church; and he very frankly confesses 
his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as well us ad- 
rantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice of charity 
and beneficence (3) The same spirit of imitation might dispose the 
emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the use and import - 
ance of which were approved by the success of his enemies. But 1t 
these imaginary plans of reformation had been realized, the forced and 
imperfect copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism, than ho- 


(1) See Juhhan Fpistol. xix ixti, Init and a dong and curious fragment, withont begin. 
uing or end (p 288—305) = [he supreine pontiff dersdes the Mosaic history, and the Chita 
tian disctpline, prefers the Gieek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the 
skill of a Jesuit, the re/utire worship of images 

(2) The exultation of Juhan (p “Ol.), th.t these impious sects, and even thetr vritings, 
are cxtinguished, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal cheracter but it is tn. 
worthy of a philosopher to wish that any opimions and arguments the most repngnant to hire 
own should be concealed from the knowledge of mankind 

(3) Yet he insinuates, that the Christians under the pretence of charity, inveigled chil 
dren from their re igion and parents, conveved them on saipboard, and devoted those vir 
tims to a life of poverty or sersitude in @ remote country (p 505) ttad the charge {con 
prewed, af Wee hus dats not to complamn, bat to punish 
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nourable to Christianity.(1) The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the 
customs of their ancestors, were rather al were than pleased with the 
introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short period of his reign, 
Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the want of fervour of his 
own party.(2) 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he admired and rewarded 
the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who had preferred the favour 
of the gods tu that of the emperor(3). If they cultivated the literature, 
as well as the religion, of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses in the number of 
his tutelar deities. In the religion which he had adopted, piety and 
learmng were almost synommous(4) ; and a crowd of poets, of rhetori- 
cians, and of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial court, to occupy 
the vacant places of the bishops, who had seduced the credulity of Con- 
stantius. His successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as far 
more sacred than those of consanguinity: he chose his favourites among 
the sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and 
divination ; and every impostor, who pretended to reveal the secrets of 
futurity, was assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and 
affluence (5) Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent rank in the friendship of his royal disciple, who communicated, 
with unreserved confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his rehi- 
gious desizns, during the anxious suspense of the civil war.(6) As soon 
as Juhan had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, he dis- 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus, who then 
resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which shewed itself, according to the rules of di- 
vination, with the most threatening and mahgnant aspect. but his 
companion, whose fanaticism was of abolder cast, persisted in his inter- 
rogations, till he had eatorted from the gods a seeming consent to his 
own wishes, and those of the emperor. The journey of Maximus 
through the cities of Asia, displayed the trumph of philosophic vanity ; 
and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable reception 
which they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pro- 
nouncng #n oration before the senate, when he was informed of the ar- 
rival of Maximus. The emperor immediately interrupted his discourse, 
advanced to meet him, and, after a tender embrace, conducted him by 
the hand into the midst of the assembly , where he publicly acknow- 
ledged the benefits which he had derived from the instructions of the phi- 
losopher. Maaimus(7), who soon acquired the confidence, and in- 
fluenced the councils, of Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the temp- 
tations of a court. Huis dress became more splendid, his demeanour 


(1) Gregory Nazianzen Is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative (Orat iii p 101, 102, 
&c) He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation , and amuses himself with inquiring, 
what lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted from the Giccian tables 

(2) He accuses one of bis pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian bishops and 
presbyters (Fpist. Ixil ) OQpmy ny roANny prev oArywpiay soay nucy wpos Tas Bow , and again, 
gmat de ata pafuyaw@s, &C bkpist Iain 

(S$) He praises the fidelity of Callivene, priestess of Ceres, who bad been twice as constant 
as Penelope, and rewards her with the pnesthood of the birygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian 
Fpist xxi) He applauds the firmness of Sopater of Hierapolis, who bad been repeatedly 
pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatize (Lpist vxvu p, 401 ) 

(4) O d¢ vouiftwy atcApa Aoyar Te acts Oewviepa OUrat Parent c 77 p 302 The same 
sentiment is frequently incuicated by Juhan, Libanius, and the rest of their party 

(5) The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of divination, are 
falriy exposed hy Ammuianis, xx 12, 

(8) Julian. F pist. xxxviti Three other epistles (vv. xvi xxxix ) iu the same atyle of fricnd- 
ship and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher Maxinius 

(7) Lunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 74, and in Chrysanthio, p. 147, 148), has minutely 
Feluted viese anecdotes, which he conceives to be the most important events of the uge, 
Yet he fairly confesses tho fruilty of Muximus His reception at( onstantinuple is described 
by Libanius (Orat Parent c. 80 p $01) and Ammianus (xvi. 7) 
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more lofty, and he wasexposed, undera succeeding reign, toadismaceful 
inquiry into the means by which the disciple of Plato had accumulated 
in the short duration of his favour, a very scandalous proportion of 
wealth. Of the other philosophers and sophists, who were invited to 
the Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or by the success of 
Maximus, few were able to preserve their innocence, or their reputa- 
tion (1) The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, were insuffi- 
cient to satiate their rapacious avarice ; and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of their abject poverty 
and disinterested professions, The penetration of Julian could not 
always be deceived: but he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem ; he desired te escape the 
double reproach of imprudence and inconstancy , and he was apprehen- 
sive of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and 
of religion (2) 
The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the Pagans, 
who had firmly adhered to the worship of their ancestors, and the 
Christians, who prudently embraced the religion of their sovereign. 
The acquisition of new proselytes(3) gratified the ruling ae of his 
soul, superstition and vamty ; and he was heard to declare, with the 
enthusiasm of a missionary, that 1f he could render each individual 
ncher than Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, unless, at the same time, he 
could reclaim his subjects fiom their impious revolt against the im- 
mortal gods (4) A prince, who had studied human nature, and who 
yossessed the treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his arguments. 
ae promises, and his rewards, to every order of Christians(5), and the 
merit of a seasonable conversion was allowed to ny the defects ot a 
candidate, or even to expiate the gult of a criminal. As the army 19 
the most forcible engine of absolute power, Julian apphed himself, with 
eculiar diligence, to corrupt the relmon of his troops, without whose 
1earty concurrence every measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful; 
and the natural temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as 
véell as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before the 
death of Constantius, he had the satinfaction of announcing to his 
fnends, that they assisted with fervent devotion, and voracious ap- 
petite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, of 
whole hecatombs of fat oxen (6) The armies of the East, which had 
been trained under the standard of the cross, and of Constantins, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the day» 
of solemn and public festivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was encircled 


(1) Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high—priest of the province 
His cautions and temperate use of power secured him after the revolution, and he lived in 
peace, while Maximus, Priscus, &c were persecuted by the Christian oinisters See the 
kdventures of those fanaic sophiets, collected by Brucker, ton ib p 281—293 

(2) See Libanius (Orat Parent’ c 01, 102. p 524, 525 3526 )audtunapius (Vit Sophist 
in Proeresio, p. 126) Some students, whose expectations perhaps were groundless, or ex 
travaga it, retired in disgust (Greg. Naz Orat iv  p 120) It os strange that we should 
nat be able to contradict the title of one of Jillemont’s Chapters (Hist des kimpereurs, tom 
tv p 960), * La Cour de Julien est pleme de philosophes et de gens perdus ” 

(3) Under the reign of Fewis XIV bis subjects of every rank aspired to the glorious title of 
Coneertisseur, expressive of thetr zeal and success in mating proselytes She word end 
the idea are growing obsolete in France, may thev never be introduced into Fagiand ! 

(4) See the strong expres ions of Libanius, which were probably those of Julian himself 
(Orat Parent c. 59 p 285 ) 

(5) When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat x p 167) is desirous to magnify the C triatian 
Ormness of his brother Casarius, physician to the Imperial court, he owns that Casariur 
disputed with a formidable adversary, woA v ev owdoes, Kar preyar ev Koyww Cewotyr:. Ih 
his mvectives, be scaccely allawsany shareof wit or courage to the apostate 

(6) Juhan Epist xaxvie Ammianus, xxit 12 Adeo ut indies pzne singulos miles car 
Mis distenuore sagina victitantcs incultius, potusque uviditaty corepti, bumeris pws 
transeuntium per plateas, ex publicis adibus - -ad sua diversoria portarentur. The ce. 
yout prince and the indignant historian descrite tho sume scene, and in Illyricum or Antioch 
sunilar cases must have produced timilar effects r 
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with the military ensigns of Romeand the republic, the holy name of 
Christ was erazed from the Labarum, and the symbols of war, of 
majesty, and of pagan superstition, were so dexterously blended, that 
the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry, when he respectfully 
saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers passed suc- 
cessively in review; and each of them, before he received from the hand 
of Julian a hberal donative, proportioned to his rank and services, was 
required to cast a few grains of incense into the flame which burnt upon 
the altar. Some Christian confessors might resist, and others might 
repent; but the far greater number, allured by the prospect of gold, and 
awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted the criminal engage - 
ment ; and their future perseverance in the worship of the gods was en- 
forced by every consideration of duty and of interest By the frequent 
repetition of these arts, and at the expence of sums which would have 
purchased the service of half the nations of Scythia, Julian gradually 
acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, and for 
himself the firm and effectual support of the Roman legions (1). It 18 
indeed more than probable, that the restoration and encouragement of 
Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from mo- 
tives of temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
regn, and who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of con- 
science, to the faith which was professed by the successors of Julian. 
While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and propa- 
gate the religion of lis ancestors, he embraced the extraordinary design 
of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. Ina pubhe epistle(2) to the 
nation or community of the Jews, dispersed through the provinces, he 
pities their misfortunes, condemns then oppressors, praises their con- 
stancy, declares himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious 
hope, that after his return from the Persian war, he may be permitted 
to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty 1n his holy city of Jerusalem. 
The blind superstition, and abject slavery, of those unfortunate exiles, 
must eacite ihe contempt of a philosophic emperor , but they deserved 
the friendship of Juhan, by their implacable hatred of the Christian 
name. ‘The bane synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the 
rebellious church: The power of the Jews was not equal to their malice ; 
but their gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate ,(3) 
and their seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the 
pagan magistrates. Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became 
the subjects of their revolted children, nor was it long before they ex- 
perienced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted, or confirmed, by Severus, were gradually re- 
el by the Christian princes, and a rash tumult, excited by the 
ews of Palestine,(4) seemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppres- 
sion, which were invented by the bishops aud eunuchs of the court of 
Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise 
& precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias ,(5) and the 
neighbouring cities uf Palestine were filled with the remains of a people, 


(1) Gregory (Orat. Hi p 74, 75 83-86) and Ltbanjus (Orat Parent c Ixxxi, xe p 
207, 308) weeps Tauryy ty oretyy, ok apysyed wmAwtOY ayy Awo8u peyay Tbe sophi-t owns 
and justiies the expence of these military conversions 

(3) Juliau’s epistle (.xv ) is addressed to the community of the lews = Aldus (Venet. 1499 ) 
bas branded it with an e yenocws , but this stigma is yuetly removed by the subsequent cds 
tors, Petavins and Spanheim= = The epistie is mentioned by Sozomen (1 vc 22), and the 
purport of it is condimed by Gregory (Orat iv, p 111), and by Julan himself, Fraginenc, 

(SF The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the foundation The jndz 
ment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon Chron p 161, 162 edit fol London, 1672 | 
and Basuage (Hist des Juite, tom vill p 190) Constantine made alaw to protect Christan 
converts fiom Judaism cod theod | ovvi tit vine Jeg 1 Godefroy, tom vip 215 

(4) bt interes (during the civil war of Magnentins) Judzorum seditty, qui Patrician un fiite 
fa regui spectem sustulerunt, oppressa. Aurelius Victor, in Constantio, c xh See Fille 
mont, Hist des Empereurs, tom iv p 3879, in 4to 

(5) The cits and synagogue of Liberia ure curiously described by Retand = Palestin tom 
ii, p 1O338—10I3 
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who fondly adhered to the promised land — But the edict of Adnan 
wastenewed and caforced; and they viewed from afar the walls of the 
holy citv, which were profaned tn their eyes by the triumph ofthe cross 
and the devotion of the Christians.(1) 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of Jerusalem(2) 
inclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of 
about three English miles.(3) Towards the south, the upper town, and 
the fortress of David, were erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion: 
on the north side, the buildings of the lower town covered the spacious 
summit of Mount Acra ; and a part of the hill, distinguished by the 
name of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, was crowned with the 
stately temple of the Jewish nation. After the final destruction of the 
temple, by the arms of Titus and Hadrian, a Dea (area was drawn 
over the consecrated ground, as a siyn of pees interdiction. Sion 
wus deserted: and the vacant space of the lower ay was filled with the 
public and private edifices of the féhan colony, which spread themselves 
over the ajacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted with 
monuments of idolatry , and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ.(4) Almost three hundred years after 
those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was demolished 
by the baler of Constantine ; and the removal of the earth and stones 
revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes vf mankind. A magmificent 
church was erected on that mystic ground, by the first Christian em- 
peror; and the effects of his pious munificence were eatended to every 
spot, which had been consecrated by the foot-steps of patriarchs, of pro- 
phets, and of the Son of God (5) 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments of 
the redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, 
from the shores of the Atlantic ocean, and the most distant countries of 
the East ,(6) and ther prety was authorised by the example of the 
empress Helena, who appears to have united the credulity of are with 
the warm feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom o1 glory, have confessed 
the inspiration of the gemus of the aie ace the Christian, who 
knelt before the holy sepulchre, aserthed his lively faith, and his fervent 
devotion, to the more Immediate influence of the Divine spirit. The 
veal, perhaps the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and 
multiphed these beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradi- 
tron, the scene of each memorable event. They exhibited the instru- 
ments which had been used in the passion of Christ; the nails and the 
Jance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side, the crown of 
thorns that was planted on his head ; the pillar at which he was seourged : 
and, above all, they shewed the cross on which he suffered, and which 
was dug out of the earth in the reign of those princes, who inserted the 


(1) Basnage bas fully ilustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and his successors 
(tom vu oc tv p hb 153) 

(2) Reland (Palestin 12 p 309 390 Tat p 838) describes, with learning and pcrspl 
cults, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent Comntry 

(3) dhave consnited 4 rere and curious Gcatise of Md’ Auville (sur Pancienne Jernsaletn, 
Paris 1747 p 75) Vtec rcumterence of the ancient City (Fuseb Pra parat Pocangel boy 
C 36) was twenty sven stadia, or 2550 folses A plan, taken on the spat, assigie no more 
than 1980 for the modern town Phe circuit is defined by natural land marks, which cannot 
be mistaken, or removed 

(4) See two curious passages is Jerom (tom 1 p 102 tom vi. 315), and the ample details 
of Fillemont (Hit des Lmpecreurs, tom 1. p 569 tom i: p 289 294 4to edition ) 

(5) tusebius, in Vat Constantin boa. ¢ 25-47 51—53 The emperor Ikewise built 
ch .rches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambie the boly sepuichre is 
ucseribed by Sandys (frave's, p 125-133 ), and curiously delineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage eu 
Levant, p 288-296 ) 

(6) She itinerary from Bourdeaus to Jerusalem, was composed in the sear 333, for the use 
of pilgrims, among whom Jerom (tom i p 126) menthois the Britons and the Iudians The 
 suses of tile superstitions tashion are discussed in the learned and yudicious preface uf 
Wessling (Itinerar p 537 —545 ) 

7) Cicero de Fimibus +1 has beautifully expressed the common sense of tiankind. 
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symbol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions.(1) Such 
miracles, as seemed necessary to account for its extraordinary preserva- 
tion, and seasunable discovery, were gradually propagated without op- 
position. The custody of the true cross, which on Easter Sunday was 
solemnly exposed to the people, was entrusted to the bishop of Jeru- 
sulem ; and he alone might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, 
by the gift of small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and 
carried away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this 

ainful branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was 
Found convenient to suppose, that the marvellous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation ; and that 1ts substance, though continually di- 
minished, still remained entire and unimpaired.(2) It might perhaps 
have been expected, that the influence of the place, and the belief of a 
perpetual miracle, should have produced some salutary effects on the 
morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not only that 
the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant tumult of busi- 
ness and pleasure,(3) but that every species of vice, as adultery, theft, 
idolatry, poisoning, murder, was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy 
ety.(4) The wealth and pre-eminence of the church of Jerusalem ex- 
cited the ambition of Aran, as well as orthodox, candidates ; and the 
virtues of Cyril, who, since his death, has been honoured with the title 
vf Saint, were displayed in the exercise, rather than in the acquisition, 
of his episcopal dignity.(5) 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem (6) As the Christians were 
firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction had been 
pronounced against the whole fabric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial 
sophist would have converted the success of his undertaking into a 
specious argument against the faith of prophecy, and the truth of reve- 
lation.(7) He was displeased with the spimtual worship of the syna- 
gorue, but he approved the institutions of Moses, who hall not disdained 
to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egy pt (8) The local and 
national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by a polytheist, who de- 
sired only to multiply the number of the gods ,(9) and such was the ap- 


(1) Baronius (Aunal Eccles A D 326 No 42—50) and Fillemont (Mem Eccles tom 
vib p 8—16) ate the historians and Champions of the mitaculous tavention ot the cross, 
under the teign of Constantine. heir oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, 
Rufiuus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyml of Jerusalem =the silence of Eusebius, and the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim, which satisties those who think, perplexes those who believe See Jortin’s 
sensible remarks, vol ft p 238 -248 

(2) This mulupheation a dsserted by Paulinus (epist wvavi See Dupin, Bibhot Eccles 
tom iti p 139), who seems to have nmproved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril tuto areal tact 
The same supernatural privilege must have been Communicated to the Virgin’s inilk (Brasnia 
Opera, tom io p 77 Lugd) Batay 1703 m Coloq de Peregruat  Religionts ergo,) samt 
heads, Mc and other relics, which were repeated in so many diflerent churches 

(5) Jeromn (tom i p 103), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethlem, describes 
the vices of Jerusalem trom his petsoual experience 

(4) Gregor Nyssen, apud Wesseling, p 559° [he whole epistle, which condemns either 
the use ai the abuse of religious pligriunage, is painful to the Catholic divines ; while itis dear 
wud familiir to out Protestant pole mcs 

(5) He renounced bis o.thodox ordination, officiated ag a deacon, and was re-ordained by 
the hands of the Altus But Cyril afterwards changed with the times, and prudently con 
formed to the Nicene faith = Pillemont (Mem Eceles tom viii ), who treats his memory with 
tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the text, and his faults into the notes, mn 
decent obscurity, at the end of the voluine 

(6) Imperii sui memoriam magn'tudine operum gestiens propagare Ainnmuan xxii 1 
The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Geutiles They had many temples 
in each citv (at Sichem five, at Gara, eight, at Rome, four hundred and twenty tour but the 
wealth ana religion of the Jewish nation was centered in one spot 

(7) Che secret intentions of Jullan are revealed by the late bishop of Gloucester, the learned 
and dogmatic Warburton, who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes the moztives and 
conduct of the Supreme Keing The discourse entitled Judian (2d edition, London 1752), 1s 
etrongly marked with al! the peculiarities which are imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

(8) I shelter myself bebiud Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, &c who 
neve fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the falsehood, of some superstitions divines See 
Piva e Legation, vol iv p 25, &c 

(9) Julian (Fragment, p. 295) reapectfully styles him weyart Geor, and mentions him else 
where (epist lain) with stl fagher reverence He doubly coudeimns the Christians , for 
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etite of J uffan for bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited 
y the piety of Sslomon, who had offered, at the feast of the dedication 
twenty-two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep.(1) These considerations might influence his designs; but the 
rospect of an immediate and important advantage, would not suffer tho 
impatient monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding 
eminence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might echpse the splendor 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hull of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts, and resist the ambition, of their Christian rivals; and to invite a 
numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always pre- 
pared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of the 
pagan government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor and of friend are not pao aad | the first vice Was 
assigned, by Juhan himself, to the virtuous and learned Aly vius.(2) 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice, aid manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil administration 
of Britain, he imitated, im his poetical compositions, the harmony and 
softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julhan com- 
mumicated, without reserve, his most careless levities, and his most 
serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, 1n its 
pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Alypns 
required and obtained the strenuous support of the governor of Piles. 
tine. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews, from all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, assembled on the holy mountain of their fathers ; 
and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the temple has, in 
every age, been the ruling passion of the children of lapel, In this 
propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and the women their 
delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of 
the rich, and the rubbish was transported in mantles of sik and purple. 
Every purse was opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed a 
share in the pious labour; and the commands of a great monarch were 
executed by the enthusiasm of a whole a de 
Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were 
unsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jevish temple, which 15 now 
covered by 2 Mahometan mosque,(4) still continued to exhibit the same 
edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. Perhaps the absence and 
death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Christian reign, might 
explain the interruption of un arduous work, which was attempted only 
in the last s1x months of the life of Julian(5) But the Christians en- 
tertamed a natural and pious sel neni that, ia this memorable con- 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated by some signal miracle. 
An earthquake, a whirl-wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the temple, are attested, with 


bolieving, and for renouncing, the religson of the Jews Their Deity wasa ¢7 ve, but not the 
only, Ged = Apud Cyril }oaix p 305, 306 

(1) 1 Kings vith 63) «2 Chronicks vu 3 Joseph Antiqnitat Judiac | viii c 4 431, 
edit Havercamp As the blood and smoke of su many hecatombs might be inconvenient, 
Lightfoot, the Curtstian rabbi, removes them by amiracil( Le Clerc (ad Joca) bs bold enough 
to suspect the fidelity of the numbers 

(2) Juhan, epist vaix, >< La Bleterie has uegiected to translate the second of these 
epistles 

¥ 3) See the zeal and tinpatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iv p 111) aud 
Theodoret (1 tu c 20) 

(4) Bui by Omar, the second Khabf, who died A D CH. This great mosque covers the 
whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square uf 760 toises, 
ar one Roman mile in curcumference See d’Anville Jerusalem, p 45. 

(3) Ammianus records the consuls of the ) ear 363, before he proceed» to inention the thoughts 
ofJulian ‘lenplum instaurare sumptibus cogitabut nnmodicis Warburton hasa secret 
wish to anticipate the design, but he must have understood, from former examples, that 
the execution of such a work would have been demanded manv years 
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some variations, by contemporary and respectable ev iden®e.(1) This 
public event is described by Ambrose, (2) bishop of Milan, in an epistle 
to the emperur Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadver- 
sion of the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,(3) who might appeal tuo 
the memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by 
Gregory Nasianzen,(4) who published his account of the miracle before 
the expiration of the same year. The last of these wariters has boldly 
declared, that this preternatural event was not disputed by the infidels ; 
und his assertion, strange as it may seem, 18 confirmed La the unexcep- 
tionable testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus (5) he philosophic 
soldier, who loved the virtues, without adopting the prejudices, of his 
master, hus recorded, in his judicious aud candid history of his own 
times, the extrao dinary obstacles which interrupted the restoration of 
the temple of Jerusalem. “ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor 
“of the pruvince, urged, with vigour and diligence, the execution of 
“the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundations, with 
“ frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to 
‘‘ time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and the vic- 
“ torious element continuing in this manner obetinately and resolutely 
“bent, as it were, to dmve them to a distance, the undertaking was 
‘ abandoned.” Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous, mind. Yeta pedo pena may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this im- 
portant crisis, any singular acculent of nature would assume the ap- 
ipa ance, and produce the effects, of a1 ea) prodigy. This glorious de- 
tverance would be speedily 1mproved and magnified by the pious art of 
the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Christian world ; 
and, at the distance of twenty vears, a Roman historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and splendid 
miracle.(6 
The eee of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with the 
ruin of the Christian church. Juhan still continued to maintain the 
freedom of religious worship, without distinguishing, whether this uni- 
versal toleration proeeedeil frum his justice, or his clemency. He af- 
fected to pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken in the most 
important object of their lives ; but his pity was degraded by contempt, 
his contempt was embittered by hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian 
were eapressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly 
wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was 
sensible that the Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he 
countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the ure of the less honourable ap- 
pellation of Gar11aans.(7) He declared, that, by the folly of the 


(1) The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, theodoret, Philostergius, &c add coutra- 
Micooeus, rather than authori Compare the objections of Basnage (Hist des Jtufs, tom viii 
p 157—168) with Warburton’s answers (Juhan, p. 174-208) Lhe bishop bas ingeurously ex- 
plamed the miraculous crosses which appeated on the garments of the spectators by a similar 
instance, wid the natural eflects of hghtning 

(2) Ambros tom it epist sl p 94d edit) Benedictin He composed this fanatic eprstle 
C1 1) S83) to Justify a bishop, who had been condemned by the civil magistrate fur burning a 
synagogue 

(3) Chiysostom, tom |} p 580 advergs Judawos et Gentes, tom hh p 574 de Sto Babyla, 
edit Moutfaucon J have followed the commun aud natural supposition, hat the learned 
Kevedic tine, who dates the composition of these sermons in the year 583, is confident they 
were hever prounonaced from the pulpit 

(4) Greg Nazianven, Orat ive p 10-113 To de ey reps Bonrov rac: Oauya, Kas wde TOW 
abeon autumn amigouuevoy Aclwy epyouae 

(5) Ammian xwab ol Cun ataque rei fortite: instaret Aly pius, puvaretque provincie rec 
tor, netuendi globi Hammarum prope fundamenta Crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum 
exusths aliquotics operanitbus maccessum bocque modo elemento destinatius repeliente, 
cessavit inceptum = Warburton labours (p 60—90 ) to eatort a confession of the miracle from 
the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and te employ the evidence of & rabbi who lived im the 
fifteenth century. Such witnesses can only be received by a very fas ourable judge. 

(6) Dr Lardner, perhap. alone of the Clinstian critics, presumes to Joubt the truth of this 
famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testinonies, vol iv p 47-71) Thestlence of Jerome 
would lead toa suspicion, that the sume story, which was Celebiated at a distance, might be 
despised on the spot, 

(7) Gaeg Nar Orato ur op Ql And this law was confirmed by the anvariable practice of 
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Galileans, whom he describes as a sec t of fanatics, contemptible to men, 
and ofious to tke gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict, that a frantic patient 
might sometimes be cured by salutary soleus?) An ungenerous (lis- 
tinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, ac- 
ourding to the difference of their religious sentiments, one part of his 
pubjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other was enti- 
tled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.(2) According to a principle, pregnant with mischief 
and oppression, the emperor transferred, to the pontiffs of his own re- 
lizion, the management of the hberal allowances from the public re- 
venue, which had been granted to the church by the piety of Constan- 
tine and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and immune. 
ties, which had been constructed with so much art and labour, was 
levelled to the ground; the hopes of testamentary donations were in- 
tercepted by the mgour of the laws; and the priests of the Christan 
sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious class of the 
people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwards imitated 
by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on the sacerdotal 
order, must be confined to those priests who profess the religion of the 
state. But the will of the legislator was not exempt from prejudice 
and passion ; and it was the object of the insidious policy of Julian, to 
deprive the Christians of all the temporal honours and advantages which 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the world.(3) 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which prohi- 
hited the Christians from teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric (4) 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify this partial and oppres- 
sive measure, might command, during his life-time, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of 
a word which might be indifferently applied to the language and the re- 
hyion of the Greexs: he contemptuously observes, that the men who 
exalt the merit of impheit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of scence, and he vainly contends, that if they refuse to 
adore the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought to content 
themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew 1n the churches of the 
Gahlwans.(5) In all the cities of the Roman world, the education of 
the youth was entrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric ; who were 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public expence, and dis- 
tinguished by many lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict of 
Julian appears to have included the physicians, and professors of all the 
liberal arts; and the emperur, who reserved to himself the approbation 
of the candidates, was authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, 
the rehgious constancy of the must learned of the Christians (6) As 


Julian himself Warburton bas justly observed (p 35), that the Platonists believed in the 
niyaterious virtue of words , and Julian's dishike for the uame of Christ might proceed from 
superstitiou, as well as from contempt 

(1) Fragment Julian p 288 He detides the poyu Tuds\atwv (Fpist vir), aud so far 
loses sight uf the princtples of toleration, a8 to wish epist (xl) ) dxovras cacBas 

(2) Ou rap por Oepur KopiCepev n edeuiperv 

Avépas, ot xe Geototy are Ow’ aBuvaroow 
These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of a bigot (F pist 
slix ), are taken from the speech of Eolus, when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of 
Winds (Odyss x 7a). Libanius (Orat Parent c lix p 286) attempts to justify this parthal 
behaviour, by an apology, in which persecution peeps through the mask of candour 

(3) These laws which aftected the clergy, may be found in the slight bints of Julian bimself 
(Eptst, Wi), the vague declamations of Gregory (Orat ili p 86, 87), and in the positive 
awertions of Suzomen (i 7 c 4%.) 

(4) Jnclemens . .  perenni obruendum silentio Ammian xxti 10. xxv § 

(5) The edict itself, whicpgas still extaut among the epistics of Julian (xiii), may be com. 
pared with the loose mvectt of Gregory (Orat ii p 96). Tillemont (Mem. Eccics tom 
vu p 1201-1204), has collected the seeming differences of ancients and moderns. They 
may be easily reconciled. The Christians were dircc tly ford to teach, they were indirectly 
formid to learn, since they would not frequent the schools of the Pazans. 

(G Codex Lieudos 1 xur Ut in demediciy et professuribas, leg & (published the 17th of 
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soon as the resignation of the more obstinate(1) teachers had established 
the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the msing 
generation to resort with freedom to the public schools, in a just confi- 
dence, that their tender minds would receive the impressions of lite- 
rature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Christian youth should 
be deterred by their own scruples, or by those of their parents, frem 
accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, they must, at the same 
time, relinquish the benefits of a hberal education. Julian had reason 
to expect that, in the space of a few years, the church would relapse 
into its primeval simphcity, and that the theologians, who possessed au 
adequate share of the learning and eloquence of the age, would be suc- 
ceeded by a generation of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of de- 
fending the truth of their own princes, or of exposing the various 
follies of Polytheism.(2) 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power ; 
but the injustice of excluding them from all offices of trust and profit, 
seems to have been the result of his general policy, rather than the 1m- 
mediate consequence of any positive law.(3) Superior merit might 
deserve, and obtain, some extraordinary exceptions ; but the greater 
part of the Christian officers were gradually removed from their em- 
ployments in the state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes of 
future candidates were extinguished by the declared partiality of a 

rince, who maliciously reminded them, that 1t was unlawful for a 

thristian to use the sword, either of justice, or of war: and who stu- 
diously guarded the camp and the tribunals with the ensigns of :dolatry. 
The powers of government were entrusted to the Pagans, who professed 
an ardent zeal for the relimon of their ancestors ; and as the choice of 
the emperor was often directed by the rules of divination, the fav ou- 
rites whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods, did not al- 
ways obtain the approbation of mankind.(4) Under the administra- 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much to suffer, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty , and the care 
uf his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 1e- 
strained the eee aanareh from violating the laws of justice and 
toleration, which he himself had so recently established. But the pro- 
vincial ministers of lis authority were placed in a less conspicuous sta- 
tion. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the wishes, 
rather than the commands, of thei sovereign ; and ventured to exer- 
cine a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. The emperor, 
who dissembled, as long as possible, his knowledge of the injustice that 
was exercised in his naine, expressed his real sense of the conduct of 
his officers, by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards.(5) 

The most effectual instrument of oppression, with which they were 
armed, was the law that obliged the Cineuane to make full and ample 


poner receives at Spoleto iuTtaly, the 2th of Inty ¢ 1 363) with Godefroy’s Mustrations, 
p . 

(1) Grosins celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a mayoribus nostris Compertum 
habemus, omacs ubiqne propemodum,.....officinm quaw fidem deserere maluerunt, vil 30 
Prowiesius, 4 Christian sophist, retused to accept the partial tavour of the emperor — Hie- 
rouvm in Chron p ldo Fdit Scatiger bunapinsin Proeresio, p 126 

(2) They had recourse to the ev pedtent of composing books for their own achools Within 
8 few months Apollinatis produced his Christian mutations of Homer (a sacred history in 
wstiv books), Pindat, Uuripides, and Menander, aud Sozomen is satistied, that they eqttal- 
ved, or excelled, the originals 

(8) Ut was the instruction of Julian to bis magistrates (Cpist vir) rpotiuacOer per ror 
vet Peogeven eur rum gut dev Sozomen (Lv c 18 ) and Socrates (1 1 sc 13) muat be 
reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat if p 95), not legs prone to exaggeration, but 
wore restrained by the actual kuowledge of his contemporary ers 

(4) Ynpw Pcwy car dides Kar fan Ccdwe =~ Libanius, Orat Parent c 88 p 314 

(5) Greg Naz Orat fii p 74 91,92 Socrates, | tht c 14 Theodoret, 1 ul ec 6 


Sume drawback may however be alluwed fur the violence of thet» zeal, not less partial than 
t.e geal of Julian 
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satisfaction for Abe temples which they had pig be under the pre- 
ceding reign. e zeal of the triumphant church had not always ex- 
pected the sanction of the public authority ; and the bishops, who were 
secure of impunity, had often marched, at the head of their congre- 
gations, to attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince of dark- 
ness. The consecrated lands, which had encreased the patrimony of 
the sovereign or of the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. 
But on these lands, and on the ruins of Pagan superstition, the Chris- 
tians had frequently erected their own religious edifices: and as 1t was 
necessary to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, the 
justice and piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, while the 
other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence (1) After the 
ground was cleared, the restitution of those stately structures, which 
had been levelled with the dust, and of the precious ornaments, which 
had been converted to Christian uses, swelled into a very large account 
of damages and debt. The authors of the injury had neither the abi- 
lity nor the inclination to discharge this accumulated demand: and the 
impartial wisdom of a legislator would have been displayed in balancing 
the adverse claims and complaints, by an equitable and temperate arbi- 
tration. But the whole empire, and particularly the east, was thrown 
into confusion by the rash edicts of J aR ; and the Pagan magistrates, 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Ro- 
man law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
person of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding reagn, Mark, bi- 
shop of Arethusa,(2) had laboured 1n the conversion of his people with 
urms more effectual than those of persuasion.(3) The magistrates re- 
quired the full value of a temple which had been destroyed by his in- 
tolerant zeal: but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they desired 
only to bend his infleaible spit to the promise of the slightest com- 
ier They apprehended the aged ae they inhumanly scourged 
um, they tore his beard ; and his naked body, anointed with honey, was 
suspended in a net, between heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings 
of insects and the rays of a Synan sun(4) From this lofty station, 
Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and tv insult the :mpotent 
rage of his persecutors. He was at length rescued from their bande: 
and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph The Anians 
celebrated the virtue of their pious confessor ; the Catholics ambitiously 
claimed his alhance ;(5) and the Pagans, who mght be susceptible of 
shame or remorse, were deterred from the repetition of such unavailing 
crualty.(6) Julian spared his hfe. but if the bwhop of Arethusa had 


(1) If we compare the gentle Jangnage of Libanius (Orat Parent c 60 p 286) with the 
passionate exclatiations of Gregory (Orat itt p 86, 87), we may find it difficult to persuade 
ourselves, that the two orators are really describing the same eveuts 


(2) Restan or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles between [mesa(Zlems), and 
Epipbania ( Hlamath), was founded, or at least named, by Seleucus Nicator Its peculiar era 
dates from the year of Rome 685, according to the medals of the city in the decline of the 
Selencides, Fmesa and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, 
the vassals of Kome, were not extinguished im the reign of Vespasian See d’Anville’s Maps 
and Geograpiie Anctenne, tom is p 154 Wesschng Llineraria, p 188 and Noris 1 poch 
byro-Macedon p 80 481, 482 


(3) Sozgomen, | vic 10 ft ts surptising, that Gregory and Theodoret should suppress a 
clrcunista ice, which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious merit of the confessor 


(4) The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted (Orat 
tit p 88,91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctant evideuce of Libanius 
Mapkos €h€tvos Kpeuupevos, KAl MASCYBULVOS, Kal Te Twywros auTw TiAAOLEVS, TayTU LvEeyKuy 
evi pews wuy cooOcos est TALS TiLALS, KEY Guyyn Te, wepipuxntos eves Fpist 730 p 350, 
Si Fdit Wolf Amstel 1738 

(5) Nepyuaxnros, certatim eum sib) (Christiani) viudicant. It is thus that La Croze and 
Wolfius (ad loc ) have explained a Greek word, whose true signification bad been mistaken 
by former interpreters, and even by le Clerc (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom an p. 
371) =“ Yet Titlemont is strangely puzzted to understand (Mem: Eccles tom. vii. p. 1309 ) 
how Gregory and Jheodoret could mistake a semj-Arian bishop for 2 saint 

(6) See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg Nazianzen, Orat ol 90, 91) Libanine an 
terec des fora similar oflender, lest they snould find many Marks, yet he allows, thatif Orion 
had secreted the confiscated wrath, he descised to suffer the punishment of Mursyas, to 
be thaved alive (Lynat 730 p 349 35 ) 
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saved the :nfancy of Julian,(1) postenty will condenm the ingratitude, 
instead of praising the clemency of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedoman kings of 
Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of dev o- 
tion in the Pagan world.(2) A magnificent temple rose in honour of 
the god of light; and his colossal figure(3) almost filled the capacions 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and gems, and adorned by the 
skill of the Grecian artists. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden ve in his hand, pouring out a libation on the 
earth; as if he supplicated the venerable mother to give to his arms 
the cold and beauteous Darune: for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; 
and the fancy of the Syman poets had transported the amorous tale 
from the banks of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. The ancient 
rites of Greece were imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream 
of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic 
oracle, flowed from the Castalian fountain of Daphne.(4) In the adja- 
cent fields a stadium was built by a special privilege,($) which had 
been purchased from Elis, the a ar games were celebrated at the 
expence of the city; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling 
was annually applied to the public pleasures.(6) ‘The perpetual resort 
of pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, the stately and populous village of Daphne, which emu- 
lated the splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. 
The temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a cou] and impenetrable 
shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hill, preserved the verdure of the earth, and the temperature of the 
air; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aroma- 
tic odours; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and 
joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth pursued, hke Apollo, the 
object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was warned, by the fate 
of Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and 
the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual paradise, 
4 ) where pleasure, assuming the character of religion, imperceptibly 
digsulved the firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of Daphne 
continued for many ages to enjoy the veneration of natives and 
strangers ; the privileges of the holy ground were enlarged by the mu- 


(1) Gregory (Orat Mi p 90>) is satisfied, that by saving the apostate, Mark had deserved 
aul more thin he bad suaffvied 


(2) the grove and temple of Dapbne are described by Strabo (1 xv1 p 1089, 1090 edit. 
Amstel 1707), fibanius (Nauia, p 185—188 Antiochic Orat ai p 380, 361), and Suze 
men (i voc 19) Wesseling (tunerar p 581), aud Casanbon (ad Hist August p 61 ) il- 
dustiate this carious subject 


(s) Simulacrum ty eo Olymplact Jovis imitamenti wquiparans magnitudinem)  Ammian 
wx IS) fhe Olympre Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his balk was consequently equal to 
that of athonsaud men, sce a curious AMemoire of the Abbe Geduyn (Academie des inscrip 
tlons, tom. tx. p 198 ) 


(4) Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Castalian stream 
a trick, which, according to the physician Vandale (de Oraculis p 281, 282 ), night be 
evil) pertormed by chemical preparations The emperor stopped tle source of such dan- 
serous Knowledge, which was again opened by the devout curiosity of Julian. 


(5) it was purchased, A.D 44, bu the year 92 of the era of Antioch (Noris Epoch Syro 
Maced p. 139—174 ) for the term of ninety Olvinpiids But the Olyinpic games of Antioch 
were not regularly celebrated t1) the relgu of Commodus See the curious detans in the ( hro- 
alete of Johu Malala (tom i p 290 5290 372-301 ), a wimter whose ment and authority are 
confined within the limits of bis native city 


(8) TiNeen talents of gold, bequeathed by Susibins, who died in the reign of Augustua. 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age of Constantive, are conipared in ie 
Papositio tatlus Mundl, p 6 (Hudson Geugiaph Minor, tom iii ) 

O, Avidio Cassio Sy riacos legiones dedi luxunaé diffluentes et Daphnuists moribus These 
wre the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus in an original letter preserved by lus bio- 


Sie Hist, August p. 41 Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who wus scen 
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nificence of succeeding emperors ; and every generation added new or- 
naments to the splendour of the temple.(1) 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore the 
Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of enger- 
ness and impatience. Hus lively imagination anticipated the grateful 
pomp of victims, of libations, and of incense ; a long procession of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence, 
and the tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacmficed by the tribes of a 
wealthy city, to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the expence of a priest, the pale 
and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple (2). The altar was de- 
serted, the vracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy ground was 

rofaned by the introduction of Christian and funereal rites. After 
Pabylas (3) (a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison in the persecution 
of Decius) had rested near a century 1n his grave, his body, by the order 
of the Cesar Gallus, was transported into the midst of the grove of 

aphne. A magnificent church was erected over his remains; a por- 
tion of the sacred lands was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, 
and for the bunmal of the Christians of Antioch, who were ambitious of 
lying at the feet of their bishop ; and the priests of Apollo retired, with 
their aftrighted and indignant votaries. As soon as another revolution 
seemed to restore the fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas 
was demolished and new buildings were added tv the mouldering edifice 
which had been raised by the prety of Syrian kings. But tho first and 
most serious care of Juhan was to deliver his oppressed deity from the 
odious presence of the dead and livang Christians, who had so effec- 
tually suppressed the voice of fiaud or enthusiasm (1). The scene of 
infection was puritied, according to the forms of ancient rituals; the 
bodies were decently removed ; and the ministers of the church were 
permitted to convey the remains of St. Babylas to their former habi- 
tation within the walls of Antioch. ‘The modest behaviour which might 
have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on 
this occasion by the zeal of the Chiistians. The lofty car, that trans- 
ported the relics of Babylas, was followed, and accompanied, and re- 
ceived, by an innumerable multitude; who chanted, with thundering 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most expressive of their con- 
tempt for idols and idolaters The return of the saint was a triumph; 
and the triumph was an insult on the religion of the emperor, who 
exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. During the mght which 
terminated this indiscreet procession, the temple of Daphne was in 
flames ; the statue of Apollo was consumed ; and the walle of the edi- 
fice were left a naked and awful monument of ruin. The Christians of 
Antioch asserted, with religious confidence, that the powerful inter- 
cession of St. Babylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the 
devoted roof: but as Julian was reduced to the alternative, of believing 
either a crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evi- 
dence, but with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne 


(1) Alquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit ( Pompey), quo lucus ibi spativsior fleret 
dclectatus ameenitate loci et aquarum ebundantia Lutropius, vi 14 Sextus Rutus, de Pro. 
vinctis, c 16 


(2) Jullan (Misopogon, p 361, 362) discovers his own character with that nazvet¢, \hat 
unconscious simplicity, which alwavs constitutes genuine humour 


(3) Babylas is named by Eusebius in the sucvession of the bishops of Antioch (1 ist. Ec- 
cle. } vic 99 39) His tiumph o er two emperors (the first fabulous, the second histo~ 
rical) is diffusely celebrated by Chrvsostomn (tom ii p 336-579 edit Monttaucon ).  Tille- 
Tront (Moin Eccles tom ii pat it p 287-32, 459—465 ) becomes almosta sceptic 

(4) Leclesiasticad critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the confession of Ju- 
ian (Misopogon, p. 36] ) and Libanius (Neenia, p 185), that Apollo was disturbed by the 
vicinity of one dead man Yet Aroms nus (xxi 12) clears und purifies the whole ground, 
according to (he rites which the Athenians formerly practiced in Delas 
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to the revenge of the Galilwans.(1) Their offence, had it been suffi- 
ciently proved, might have justified the retaliation, which was im- 
mediately executed by the order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and 
confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. To discover the 
criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the 
riches of the church, several ecclesiastics were tortured ;(2) anda 
presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded by the sentence of 
the Count of the East. But this hasty act was blamed by the emperor ; 
who lamented, with real or affected concern, that the imprudent zea] 
of his ministers would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecu- 
tion.(3 

Tie deal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the frown 
of their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares himself 
the leader of a faction, the hceence of popular fury cannot easily |e 
restrained, nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public composition, 
applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of Syma, whose 
pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of 
the Gallwans ; and faintly complains, that they had revenged the in- 
juries of the gods with Jess moderation than he should have recom- 
mended (4) This imperfect and reluctant confession may appear to 
confirm the ecclesiastical narratives ; that in the cities of Gaza, Asce- 
lon, Cwsarea, Heliopolis, &c. the Pagans abused, without prudence, or 
remorse, the moment of their prosperity. That the unhappy oljects 
of their cruelty were released from torture only by death ; that as their 
mangled bodies were dragged through the streets, they vere puerced 
(such was the universal rage) by the spits of cooks, and the distaff. of 
enraged women; and that the entrails of Christian priests and vir- 
gins, after they had been tasted by thore bloody fanatics, were mired 
with barley, and contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals of thie 
city.(5) Such scenes of rehynous madness exhilnt the most contemptible 
and odious picture of human nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria 
attracts still more attention, from the certainty of the fact, the rank of 
the victims, and the splendour of the capital of Egypt. 

George,(6) from his parents or his education, surnamed the Cap- 
padocian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, ina fuller’s shop. From 
this obscure and servile origin he raised himself by the talents of a para- 
rite; and the patrons, whom he assiduously flattered, procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative commission, or contract, to supply the 
army with bacon. His employment was mean: he rendered it infa- 
mous. He accumulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and corrup- 
tion; but his malversations were so notorious, that George was com- 
pelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
which he appears to have saved his fortune at the expence of his honour, 


@ Jutlan (in Misopagon, p 361) rather insinuates, than affirms, their guilt) |= Ammitan « 
Cxall 13) Cresta the dmputation as decissdaas renter, aud relates the story with etrau 
diuary candour 

(2) Quo tam atract cash repente consumpto ad id usque Imperatoris ira provevit, ut que 
etiones agituie Juberet solito acriores (yet Jultan blames the lenity of the magistrates of An 
Hoch), et majorem ecclesiam Antiochiae clandt This tterdiction was pettonmed with 
soine circumstances of indiyuaty and profanation * and the seasanable death of the primerp 4 
actor, Juliaa’s uncle, is related wath much superstitions complacency by the Abbe de la Le 
terte Vie de Juhen, p 362—309 

(S) Resides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be suspected, we may al- 
lege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 591 The complaint ef 
Jullan gives it an original and authentic atr. 

(4) Julian. Misopogon, p 361. 

(5) Sce Gregory Nazienzen (Orat fi p &7) Sozomen 1 - c¢ 98), may be considered as 
&n orginal, though not impartial witness. He was a native of Gaza, and had conversed 
with the cunfessor Zeno, who, as bishopof Maiuma, lived tothe age of an hundred (1 vu ¢ 
28) Philostorgius (1. vii ce 4 with Gudefroy's Dissertations, p 284) adds some tragic 
circumstances, of Christians, who were Ittcrally sacrificed at the altars of the gods, &c. 

(8) The life and death of George of Cappadocia arc described by Ammuanus (xen 11), Gre- 
Fory Nasianzen, (Orat xxi. p S82 365. 389, 300), and Epiphanius (Heres Ixxv)) The 
invectives of the two saints might not d-serve much credit, unless they wera confirmed by 
the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel 
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he embraced, wit® zeal or affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. 
From the love, or the ostentation, of learning he collected a valuable 
library of history, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology (1); and the 
choice of the prevailing faction promoted George of Cippaaecta to the 
throne of Athanasius. The entrance of the new archbishop was that 
of a Barbarian conqueror ; and each moment of his regn was polluted 
by cruelty and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were 
abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercise 
the office of persecution; but he oppressed with an impartial hand the 
various inhabitants of his eatensive diocese. The primate of Egypt 
assumed the pomp and insolence of his lofty station , but he still be- 
traved the vices of his base and servile extraction. The merchants of 
Alexandria were impoverished by the unjust, and almost universal, mo- 
nopoly, which he acquired, of mitre, salt, paper, funerals, &c.: andthe 
spiritual father of a great people condescended to practise the vile and 
pernicious arts of aninformer The Aleaxandrians could never forget, 
nor furgive, the tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of the city, 
under an obsolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed to his 
successors, the Ptolemes and the Cesars, the perpetual property of the 
sol) The Pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom 
and toleration, eacited his devout avarice ; and the nich temples of 
Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, 
who exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these 
“ sepulchres be permitted to stand ?” Under the reign of Constantius, 
he was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and 
It was not without a violent struggle, that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Juhan, an- 
nounced the downfal of the archbishop. George, with two of his ob- 
sequious ministers, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the 
mint, were ignominiously dragged in chains to the public prison = At 
the end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced open by the rage of 
a superstitious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judiseral 
proceedings The enemies of gods and inen expired under their cruel 
insults , the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and his associates were 
carried in triumph through the streets on the back of a camel ; and the 
inactivity of the Athanasian party(2) was esteemed a shining erxumple 
of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty wretches were 
thrown into the sea; and the popular leaders of the tumult declared 
their resolution to disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and to in- 
tercept the future honours of these marty7s, who had been punished, 
like their predecessors, by the enemies of their religion.(3) The fears 
of the Pagans were just, and their precautions ineffectual. The meri- 
torious death of the archbishop obliterated the memory of his life. The 
rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the Arians, and the seeming 
conversion of those sectanies introduced his worship into the bocom of 
the Catholic church.(4) The odious stranger, disguising every cir- 
cumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, 


(1) After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders t> preserve the 
library for hie own use, and to torture the slaves who mght be suspected of accreting any 
books He praises the merit of the collection, from whence he bad burrowed and transcribed 
several manuscripts while be pursued his studies in Cappadocia He could wish indeed that 
the works of the Galiizans niight perish , but he requises an exact account even of those 
theological volumes, Jest other treatises more valuable sbould be confounded in thetr Joss 
Juhan Fpist iw vxxvi 

(2) Phitostorghis, with cautions malice, insinuates their guilt, «ast» AGuvagis ywounv spa- 
Thyynoa THe wpakews, | vil c 2 Godetrov, p 267 

(3) Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut ciamabat, ne, collectis supremis, wdes illis ex 
sirnercnt, ut retiquis, quideviare a religione compulsi, pertulere cruciabiles panas, adusque 
glorinsain mortem intemerata fide progresst, et nunc Martyres sappellantur Ammian. xxii 11. 
I ptphanius proves to the Aiius, (hat G.corge was nota martyr 

(4+ dome Donatists (Optatus Miles p 60 303, edit Dupin, and Tillemont, Mem Eccles 
tom vt op 713, in 4to) and Priscillanists (Tiili mont, Mem Fecles, tom vui p 517 in éto 
havc in Ikke manner usurped the honors of Catholic saints and martyrs 
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and a Christian hero;(1) and the infamous George of Cappadocia has 
been transformed(2) into the renowned St. George of England, the 
patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.(3) 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria, he received intellyence from Edessa, that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the Valen- 
tintans; and committed such disorders, as ought not to be suffered 
with impunity im a well-regulated state. Without expecting the slow 
forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate to the 
magistrates of Edessa,(4) by which he confiscated the whole property of 
the church: the money was distributed among the soldiers: the lands 
were added to the domain; and tins act of oppression was aggravated 
by the most ungenerous irony. ‘“ I shew myself,” says Juhan, “ the 
* true fnend of the Galilwans. Their admirable law has promised the 
* kingdom of heaven to the poor, and they will advance with more di- 
* ligence in the paths of virtue and salvation, when they are relieved 
“ by my assistance from the load of temporal possesmons. ‘Take care,” 
pursued the monarch, 1n a more serious tone, ‘* take care how you pro- 
“* voke my patience and humamty. If these disorders continue, I will 
“ revenge on the mayistrates the crimes of the people, and you will 
* have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, but fire and 
“the sword.” The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless of a more 
bloody and dangerous nature: but a Christian bishop had fallen by the 
hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of Julian affords a very 
hvely proof of the partial spnit of his pinnnistrition His reproaches 
to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expressions of esteem 
and tenderness; and he laments, that, on this vccasion, they should 
have departed from the gentle and generous manners which attested 
their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures the offence which they 
had committed against the Jaws of justice and humanity , but he reca- 
pitulates, with visible complacency, the intolerable provocations which 
they had so long endured t om the impious tyranny of George of Cap- 
padocia. Julian admits the principle, that a wise and vigorous gov ern- 
ment should chastise the insolence of the people: yet, in consideration 
of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants 
a free and gracious pardon to the guilty eity, for which he again feels 
the affection of a brother (5) 

After the tumult of Alexandiia had subsided, Athanasius, amidst the 
public acclamations, seated himself on the thione from whence hs un- 
worthy competitor had been precipitated : and as the zeal of the arch- 
bishop was tempered with discretion, the eaereise of his authority tend- 
ed not to inflame, but to reconale, the minds of the people. His pas- 
toral Jabours were not confined to the narrow limits of Egvpt The 
state of the Christian world was present to his active and capacious 
mind ; and the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled 
him to assume, 1n a moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dic- 
tator.(6) Three years were nut yet elapsed since the majority of the 


(t) The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ignorant of thelr holy coin 
panion Pope Gelastus (A. 0D, 494 ), the first Catholic who acanowledges St George, places 
bim among the martyrs‘! qui Deo magis quam bominmibus not sunt” He rejects his Acta 
as the composition of hiretics. Some, perhaps net the oldest, of the spurious Acts, are at.U 
extant, and, through a clond of fiction, we may yet distinguish the comtat which st 
George of Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of Queen dlerandra, agaist the magicran 
Athanadius, 

(2) Uble cransforinition is not given as absolutely certain, bul as erfrcmely probable. See 
the Longueruana, tom ip 194 

(&) A curious history of the worship of St George, from .%e eixth century (when be waa 
already revered in Palestine, lu Armenia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gani}, might be ex.racted 
from Or Heslin (History of St George, 2d edition, London 16%, ta 4to, p 429), and Un 
Rollandista (Act SS Mens Apri tom iti p 1O—163) Hie tame ind popwtaritv in Fu 
rope, and especially in England, proceeded froin the crusades 

(4) duban Fpist: xhu 
(&) Jultan Epit «He allowed his friends to assuage his anger) | Ammian xxat Tt, 
(8) See Athanas ad Ruflu tom in. p 40, 41, and Greg Nazianzen, Orat ni p 395, 306, 
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bishops of the west had ignorantly, or reluctantly, subscribed, the Con- 
fession of Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the 
unseasonable mgour of their orthodox brethren , and if their pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms of 
the Anans, to escape the indignity of a public penance, which must 
degrade them to the condition of obscure laymen. At the same time. 
the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction of the 
divine persons, were agitated with come heat among the Catholic dov- 
tora, and the progress of this metaphysical controversy seemed to 
threaten a public and lasting division o the Greek and Latin churches 
By the wisdom of a select synod. to which the name and presence of 
Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, the bishops, who 
had unwarily deviated into error, were admitted to the communion of 
the church, on the easy condition of subseribing the Nicene creed , 
without any formal acknowledgement of their past fault, or any minute 
defimtion of their scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate of 
Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and 
Greece, for the reception of this salutary measure , and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of some ardent spiits,(1) the fear of the common 
enemy promoted the peace and harmony of the Christians (2) 

The skill and dihgence of the primate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity, before 1t was interrupted by the ere edicts of 
the emperor (3) Julian, who despised the Clitstuuans, honoured Atha- 
nasius with his sincere and peculiar hatred. For hms sake alone, he in- 
troduced an arbitrary distinction, repugnant, at least to the spit. of 
his former declarations. He mamtained, that the Gahlans, w ee he 
had recalled from exile, were not restored, by that general indulyence, 
to the possession of their respective Churches. and he expressed das 
astonishment, that a cuminal, who had been repeatedly condemned by 
the judgment of the emperors, should dare to sult the majesty of the 
laws, and insolently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandita, 
without expecting the orders of his soverergen sa punshment for 
the imaginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from the city , 
and he was pleased to suppose, that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his prous subjects “Phe pressing solicitations of the people 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the Alevandmans were Chris- 
tans, and that the greatest part of the Chiistiins were fumly attached 
to the cause of their oppressed primate But the knowledge of their 
sentiments, instead of persuading him to recal lis decree, provoked 
hin to extend to all Eyypt the term of the ele of Athanasius. The 
zeal of the multitude rendered Juhan still more inexorable: he was 
alurmed by the danger of leaving at the head of a tumultuous city, a 
daring and popular leader , and the language of his resentment discovers 
the opimon hath he entertained of the courage and abilities of Athana- 
sius. The execution of the sentence was still delayed, by the caution 
or negligence of Eedicius, prefect of Egypt, who was at length awaken- 
ed from his lethargy by a severe reprimand =“ Though you neglect,” 
bays Julian, “to write to me on any other subject, at least it is your 
‘duty to inform me of your conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy 
“of the gods My intentions have been long since communiuated to 


who juetly states the temperate Zeal of the primate, as much more meritorious than bee 
rrayere, tis fasts, bis persecutions, & 

(lt) PE have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of (agharl! See bie advan 
tures in fihemont (Mem techs tan su p 900-926 ) and observe how che co our of the 
aarrative insensibly changes, as the Confessor becomes a acisism ite 

(2) Assensus est huic seutentiy Occidens, €l, per tam necessanem concilium Satave far 
ebus mundus ereptus Phe lived nd artind Dislogue of Jerom against the LuciHernans (tum 
Hh op. 135—155 ) extabite an oneginal picture of the ecclestasiical policy of the titnes. 

(3) Tillemant, who supposes thit Genpe wee tnassacred ta August, croazds the actions of 
Athunasiue into a narrow spare (Meta fEecles tom viir p 360) An original fraginent, pub 
lished by the marquis Miffef ftarn the old Chapel-lsbriars of Verona (Observagioni Litter 
art, tomo p GO—-92 affords many poportaurt dates which are authenteated by the 


computation of Povptisn i oo th 
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“you Iswear hy the great Serapis, that unless, on the calends of De- 
‘cember, Athanasius fas departed trom Alexandria, nay from Egypt, 
“ the officers of your government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds 
“ of gold. You know my temper: I am slow to condemn, but I am still 
* slower to forgive.” ‘This epistle was enforced by a short postacript. 
written with the emperor's own hand = ‘‘ The contempt that is shewn 
* for all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. There 1s nothing 
‘that I should see, nothing that I should hear, with more pleasure. 
“than the expulsion of Athanasias from all Egypt. The abominable 
‘“ wretch ! Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies of the 
‘highest rank has been the effect of his persecutions."(1) The deatu 
of Athanasius was not exp ess/y commanded ; but the prefect of Egypt 
understood, that 1t was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the 
orders of an irritated master. The archbishop prudently retired to the 
monasteries of the Desert: eluded, with his usual dexterity, the snares 
of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a prince, who, in 
words of formidable import, had declared his wish thet the whole venom 
of the Gahlwan school were contained in the single peison of Athana- 
sius.(2 

I en endeayoured fuithfully to represent the artful system by which 
Julian proposed to obtain the effects without incurring the guilt, or re- 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly spimt of fanaticism perverted 
the heart and understanding of a virtugus prince, 1t Must, at the same 
time, be confessed, that the real sufferings of the Christians were in- 
flamed and magnified by human passions and religious enthusiasm The 
meekness and resination wanch had distinguished the primitive dis- 
ciples of the gospel, was the object of the applause, rather than of the 
imitation, of their successors. ‘The Christians, who had now possessed 
above forty years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, 
had contracted the insolent vices of prosperity,(3) and the habit of 
beheving, that the saints alone were carried to reign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges 
which had been conferred by the favour of Constantine, they complained 
of the most cruel oppression , and the free toleration of idolaters and 
heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox party.(4) 
The acts of violence, which were no longer countenanced by the m 
strates, were still committed by the zeal of the people. At Pessinus, the 
altar of Cybele was overturned almost in the presence of the emperor ; 
and in the city of Cresarea in Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the 
sale place of worship which had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed 
by the rage of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a prince, who felt 
for the honour of the gods, was not disposed to interrupt the course of 
justice ; and his mind was still more deeply exasperated, when he found, 
that the fanatics, who hud deserved an suffered the punishment of in- 
cendiaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.(5) The 
Christian subyects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their 
sovereign ; and, to their jealous apprehension, every circumstance of 
his government might afford some grounds of discontent and suspicion. 


(1) Tov puapov,or eroAunoey EXAyeitar, Er'eun, pivamat Tay er. quer Sawrious dues. 
Jac UT have preserved the ambiguous sense of the fast word, the ambiguity of a tyrant: who 
wished to find, of to create, guiit 

(2) the three t pistles of Julian, which explain his intentions and conduct with reg ocd to 
Athanaatus, should be disposed tn the tullowing chronological order, xxvi, v, Vi = See hkewroe 
Greg Nazianzen, xxi p 395) Soromen,! + c 15 Socrates, } oui oc 14) Pheoduret, * afi 
¢ 9 and lillemont Mem Eccles tom vit p 361—368, who has used some matenals pro 
Pared by the Rollandlers 

(S$) See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat iil p 61, 62 ) 

. fo the furjous and absurd complaut of Optatus (de Schismut Douatis: | {) 
ec. dy Aa 

(5) Greg Nazianzen, Orat ii) p 91 iv p 133 He praises the rioters of Cuesarea, rouray 
Oe ver peyatoguwy Ka Gerpur crs EuceSecay See Sozumeu, 1 v. 4 th Titlemont Mor. 

Becles tom vi p 64) (5),) owns that their behaviour was not, dang l'ordr commun, 


bat he os perfecuiv satin fou the great St Basil always celebrated the fest var of the e 
ble ed wiarevrs 
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‘ny the ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed 
so large a part of the people, must frequently be condemned ; but their 
indulgent brethren, without examining the merits of the cause, pre- 
sumed their innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the severity 
of their judge to the partial malice of religious persecution.(1) These 
present hardships, intolerable as they might appear, were represented as 
a shght prelude of the impending calamities. The Christians considered 
Julian asa cruel and crafty tyrant ; who suspended the execution of 
his revenge, till he should return victorious from the Persian war. They 
expected, that as svon as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of 
Rome, he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimulation ; that the 
amphitheatres would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops; and 
that the Christians, who still persevered in the profession of the faith, 
would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and society.(2) 
Every calumny(3) that could wound the reputation of the Apostate, 
was credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries , 
..and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom 
it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter They still 
rotested, that prayers and tears were then only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, thet their sub- 
mission was no longer the eftect of weakness , and that, in the umpertect 
state of human virtue, the patience, which 1s founded on prneiple, may 
be exhausted by persecution. It 1s impossible to determine how far the 
zeal of Juhan would have prevailed over lus good sense and humanity * 
but, if we seriously reflect on the strength and spit of the church, we 
shall be convinced, that, before the emperor could have extinguished 
the religion of Christ, he must have mene ed his country in the horrors 
of a civil war (4) 


CHAP XXIV 


Residence of Julianat Antioch -- ths successful Bapedition against the 
Per sians.— Passage of the Tigris —The Retreatand Death of Jutitan— 
Election of Jovian —He sarces the Roman Army by a disgraceful 
T) eaty. 


Tue philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name of 
the C.zsars,(5) 15 one of the most ageeable and instructive il 
tions of ancient wit.(0) During the freedom and equality of the days 


(1) Juhan determined a law-suit against the new Christian City at Mamuma, thé port of Gaza, 
and his sentence, though it might be iniputed to bigotry, way never reverscd by his succes 
sors Sozomen,l.v ¢c 3  Reland, Palestin tom ib yp 791 

(2) Gregory (Orat in p 93, 94,95 Orat iv p 114 ) pretends to speak from the infor 
mation of Julian’s confidents whom Orusius (vn 30) Could not have sean 

(5) Gregory (Orat mi p 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of boys and girls , 
and positively affirms, that the dead bodies were thrown into the Qroutes bee Pheodort, 
1 ik c 26, 27, and the equivocal candour of the Abie de la Bletcrie, Vie de Juhen, 
p 351,352 yet contemyzorary malice could not impute to Julian the troops of martyrs, more 
especially in the West, which Baronius so g eedily swallows, and Fillemont so tamtly rejects 
(iem Eccles tom vi p 1295-1315 } 

(4) The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat iv) p 193, 194) Yet, when an 
officer of Julian attempted to seize the Church of Naztanzus, he would have Jost lis hfe, if he 
had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and people (Orat xix p BOS) see the reftec- 
tions of Chrysostom, as they ate alleged by Lillemont (Mem Fcciea tom via p £75 ) 

(5) See this fable or satire, p 36—336 of the Leipsig edition of Julian’s works = The 
French version of the Jearned Ezekiel Spanheim (Paris, 1683 ) 1s coarse, languid, and cor- 
rect: and bis notes, proofs, Wlustrations, &c are piled on each other tll they torn) a mass of 
557 close-printed quarto pages = Lhe Abbe de lu Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. | p 241—-893), 
has more happily expressed the sprit, as well as the sense, of the original, which he illustrates 
with some concise and <urious notes 

(6) Spantheim On his preface) has most learnedly discuased the etymology, origin, resein- 
blance, and disayreement of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, which was acted after the 
tragedy, und the Latin satires (from Satura), amucellancous composition, eitherin pro 
or verse. But the Cwesars of Julian are of such an original cust, that the crite is pe rplexcd 
to wh ch class he should ascribe them 
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ofthe Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olimpus, 
who had adopted him as a worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, 
who had reigned over his maya yeople, and the vanquished nations of 
the earth. ‘he immortals were a in just order on their thrones of 
state, and the table of the Casars was spread below the Moon, in the 
upper region of the air The tyrants, who would hav e disgraced the 
society of gods and men, were thrown headlong, by the iflexorable Ne- 
mesis, into the Tartaman abyss The rest of the Crsars successively 
advanced to their seats, and, as they passed, the vices. the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old 
Silenus, a laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher 
under the mask of a Bacchanal (1) As soon as the feast was ended, the 
voice of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupter, that a celestial crown 
should be the reward of supenor merit. Julius Casar, Augustus, Tra- 
jan, and Marcus Antoninus, were sclected as the most illustrious can- 
didates; the effennnate Constantine(2) was not exeluded from = this 
honourable competition, and the great Alexander was invited to dispute, 
the prize of glory with the Roman heroes | Mach of the candidates was 
allowed to display the merit of Ins own exploits, but, im the judgment 
of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than 
the elaborate orations of is haughty ri als When the judges of this 
awful contest proceeded to examine the heart, and to serutinize the 
springs of action, the supernonty of the Impenal Store appeared still 
more deemive and conspreuons (3) Alexander and Cesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged with a blush, that fume, or 
power, or pleasure, had been the important object of thea labours but 
the gods themselves beheld, with reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, 
who had practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy , aud who, 
Ina state of human imperfection had aspired to mutate the moral at- 
tuibutes of the Deity. The value of this agreeable composition (the 
Cwesins of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the author A prince, 
who delineates with freedom the vices and virtues of hos predecessors, 
subscribes, in every line, the censure or approbation of his own conduct 
In the cool moments of reflection, deli preferred the useful and 
benevolent virtues of Antommus — but his ambitious sprit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, with equal ardour, the 
esteem of the wise, and the applause of the multitude. In the season 
of life, when the powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active 
vyrour, the emperor, Who was ustruected by the experience, and ant- 
mated by the success, of the German war, resolved to signahize his 
reign by some more splendid and memorable atehievement The am- 
bassadors of the Kast, hon the continent of India, and the ile of Cey- 
Jon,(4) had respectfully saluted the Roman purple (5) The nations of 
the West esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both in 


(1) This mived character of Silenua ts finely painted in the sixth eclogne of Virgil 

(2) Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian against his 
unele Constantine, and the Chistian religion On theoccasion the interpreters are com. 
oe by a more sacred tuterest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert the canse of their 
author 

(3) Juhan was secretly inclined to prefera Greck toa Roman But when he seriously com. 
pared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that mankind had much greater obligations 
te Socrates Chan to Alevander (Orat od Chenustiam, p 264 ) 

(4) Inde nationibua Indica certautim cam dois optanates mittentibus ab usque Davis et 
Serendecos Atnouan ax 7 Phis island, to which the names of Taprobaua, Serenaib, and 
Ceylon, have been successively applied manifests how imperteculy the seus and lands, a the 
east of cape Comorin, were known to the Romans To Under the reign of ()indius, a freedman 
who tarmed the cuatoms of the Red Seu, was accidentally driven bs the winds) pon thas stranm, 
and undiscovered coast; be conversed six month wath the natives, and the king of Coviea 
who beard, for the frat tine, of the power and justice of home, Was porsiaded to send an 
embassy to the einperar (lin Hist Nato vi 24.) 2 The geographers Cad even Ptolemy ) have 
magnified, above Afeen tines, the red size of this new world, Which they extended is far as 
the equator, and the neighooutbood of China 
ns ce euvassies had been sent to Constantius  Ammiannua, whe unweiri)s aevbites 
ee ee have forgotten the Jength of the wat, and the short auration wf 
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peace and war. He despised the trophies of a Gothic victory,(1) an 
wae satisfied thatthe rapacious Barbarians of the Danube would he 
restrained from any future violation of the faith of treaties, by the ter- 
ror of his name, and the additional fortifications, with which he 
strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The successor of 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only rival whom he deemed worthy of 
his arms; and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia to chastise 
the haughty nation, which had so long resisted and insulted the majesty 
of Rome.(2) As soon as the Persian monarch was intormed that the 
throne of Constantius was filled by a prince of a very different character, 
he condescended to make some artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures, 
towards a negociation of peace. But the pride of Sapor was astomphed 
by the firmness of Julian, who sternly declared, that he would never 
consent to hold a peaceful conference among the flames and ruins of the 
cities of Mesopotanua , and who added, with a smile of contempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he himself had determined 

to visit speedily the court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor 
urged the diligence of the military preparations. The generals were 
named ; a formidable army was destined for this important service , and 
Juban, marching from Constantinople through the provinees of Asia 
Minor, arrived at Antioch about eght months after the death of his 
predecessor. His ardent desue to march into the heart of Persia, was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the em- 
pire; by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and by the advice 
of his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing the 
salutary interval of winter-quarters, to restore the exhausted strength 
of the lemons of Gaul, and the discipline and spint of the Eastern 
troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his resi- 
dence at Antioch, among a people maluously disposed to deride the 
haste, and to censure the delays of ther sovereign (3) 

It Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection with the 
capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the 
prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own character, 
and of the manners of Antioch (4) The warmth of the cliuate disposed 
the natives to the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opu- 
lence ; and the lively heentiousness of the Greeks was blended with the 
hereditary softness of the Syrians Fashion was the only law, pleasure 
the only purswut, and the splendour of dress and furmture was the only 
distinction of the eitizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury were ho- 
noured , the serious and manly virtues were the subject of ridicule, and 
the contempt for female modesty and reverent age, announced the uni- 
versal corruption of the capti of the East = The love of spectacles 
was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians the most shalful artists 
were procured from the adjacent cities (5) a considerable share of the 
revenue was devoted to the public amusements , and the magmificence of 
the gvames of the theatre and eircus was considered as the ee eee 
and asthe glory, of Antioch The rustic manners of a prince who dis- 
duined such glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals Could neither 


(1) Gothos sepetallaces et perfidos hoses queerere se rehotesabebat allis ends 1Mcere 
Inercatases Galdtas per pos ubique stre COndiliows discrimane venwmdantur Within less 
than uftteen years, these Gothic sh veo thicatercd and subdued their masters 

(2) Alexander reminds his tival Capar, who depreciated the fame aud ment of an Ash (1 
victory, that Crassus and Auto. ¥ bad felt the Persia arrows aad) that the Komiins, ina 
war of three hundred years, Lad not yet subducd the single proviuce of Mesopotaund or Assy 
ria (Casires, p. 324 ) 

(3) ihe dentgen of the Persian war is declatcd by Amunianus (xxi 7 12), Pibanias COrat 
Parent c 79, 80 p. 305, 306), Zosimus st int p 158), and Socrates (th C219} 

(4) the Satire of JuHan, and the Homihes of St Chrosostom, exliiiit the saine picture of 
Antioch The miniature which the (bb) de oe Pletene bas copied from thence (Vie de Julien, 
p 332 ), is elcgant and correct 

> bLeotiGea furnished chaniotecrm, Pvreand Bo rvtus, comedians, Cm@sarea, pantome oe, 
Hohopolis, singers, Gaza, gladmtors, Ascaton, wreetlers, and Castabalo, rane dat coin 
see the Expositiy Mundi, p 6, in the third tome of Hudson’s Minot Gco,rapiers 
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unitate. nor admire, the severe simplicity which Julian always main- 
tained, and sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated, 
by ancient custom, to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions 
in which Julian relaxed his philosophic severity ; and those festivals 
were the only days in which the Synans of Antioch could reject the al- 
Inrements of pleasure. The majority of the people ay eatery the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their ances- 
turs,(1) they contented themselves with disobeying the moral bee 
cepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the speculative doc- 
trines, of thar religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of Meletius and those of Paulinus,(2) were actuated by the- same pious 
hatred of their common adversary 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had engaged the 
affections of a very numerous sect, and the removal of St. Babylas 
excited an implacable opposition to the person of Julian. Has subjectgs_. 
complained, with superstitious indignation, that famine had pursued 
the emperor's steps from Constantinople to Antioch: and the discontent 
of a hungry people was eaasperated by the injudicious attempt to relieve 
their distress The inclemency of the season had affected the harvests 
of Syria; and the price of bread,(3) in the markets of Antioch, had na- 
turally risen in proportion to the scarcity of corn. But the fair and 
reasonable proportion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of mono- 
poly. In thin unequal contest, in which the produce of the land 1s 
claimed by one party, as his exclusive property ; 1s used by another as 
a lucrative object of trade, and 15 required by a third, for the daily 
and necessary support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents 
are accumulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hard- 
ships of their situation were exaggerated and encreased by their own im- 
patience and anxiety , and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually 
produced the appearances of a famine When the luxurious citizens of 
Antioch complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared, that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular supply of 
wine, ol, and bread , but he acknowledged that it was the duty of a 
sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. With this salu- 
tury view, the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authonty, the value of corn. He enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, 1t should be sold at a price which had seldom 
becn known in the most plentiful yeas, and that his own example 
might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four hundred and 
twenty-two thousand modi, or measures, which were drawn, by his 
order, from the granaries of Hierapols, of Chalets, and even of Egypt 
‘The consequences might have been foreseen, and were soon felt he 
Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich merchants; the proprietors 
of land, or of corn, withheld from the city the accustomed supply ; and 
the small quantities that appeared in the market, were secretly sold at 
rnadvanced and Wegal price Julian still continued to applaud his own 


(UY Npevor de aqenawres, eyeTe WoNtnyov avté ote Boor The people of Antioch inge 
uionaly professed theu attachment to the (40 (Christ) and the Aappa (Constantius) Julien 
in Mnaoepogan, p 357 

(2) The schisin of Antioch, which lasted eights five years (A 1) 330 -415 ), was inflamed, 
white Jahan resided in that city, by the mdiscreet ordination of Paulinus See Tillemont, 
Mem Tocles tom vit p 803 of the quarto edition (Pans, 1701, &e ), sbich henceforward | 
stall quate 

i$) Sudan states three ditterent proporuonus of five, ten, or fAilteeu wedi of wheat for one 
piece ot gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity (an Misopogon, p 369.) From 
Wie tact, aud from some oc dateral ex. ingles, | conclude, that under the successors of Con 
stantine, the moderate price of whe dt was about Chirty two shillings the Enghah quarter, which 
fa equal to the average price of the staty-four Grat years of the present century see Arbuth 
not’s Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measuree, p 88, 8) Phin, Hist Natur xvun.i12 Mem, 
de PAcolemle des Pnverippuons, tom. gxvuit op 718 721 Ninith's Inguiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Wations, vol 1 p 246. The lost 1) ain proud te quote, as the 
Work of a sage an! a tricnd . 
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policy, treated the complants of the people as a vam and ungrateful 
murmur, and conwtnced Antioch, that he had inherited the obstinacy, 
though not the cruelty, of his brother Gallus (1) The remonstrances 
of the municipal senate served only to exasperate his inflexible mind. 
He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of Antioch who 
possessed lands, or were concernedin trade, had themselves contributed 
to the calamities of their country ; and he imputed the disrespectful 
boldness which they assumed, to the sense, not of public duty, but of 
private interest. The whole body, consisting of two hundred of the 
most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the 
palace to the prison; and though they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective houses,(2) the emperor him- 
self could not obtain the foryiveness which he had so easily granted. 
The same grievances were still the subject of the same complaints, 
which were industriously circulated by the wit and levity of the Syman 
Greeks. During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the 
« city resounded with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, 
the personal conduct, and even the dcard of the emperor ; and the spi- 
rit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates, and 
the applause of the multitude (3) The disciple of Socrates was too 
deeplv affected by these popular insults; but the monarch, endowed 
ah quick sensibility, and possessed of absolute power, refused lus pas- 
sions the gratification of revenge <A tyrant night have p sper 
without distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch , 
and the unwarlike Syrians must have patiently submitted to the lust, 
the rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul A 
milder sentence might have deprived the capital of the East of its ho- 
nours and privileges; and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Ju 
han, would have applauded an act of justice, which asserted the dignity 
of the supreme magistrate of the repubhe.( +) But instead of abusing, 
or exerting, the authority of the state, to revenge his personal injuries 
Julian contented himself with an moffensive mode of retahation, which 
it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He had been in- 
sulted by satires and lbels , in histurn he composed, under the title of 
the Enemy of the Beard an ironical confes-ion of his own faults, and a 
severe satire of the heentious and effeminate manners of Antioch. This 
Imperial reply was publicly exposed before the gates of the palace , and 
the Mrsopoc ae still remains a singular monument of the resent- 
ment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Juhan. Thongh 
he affected to laugh, he could not forgive (6) Lis contempt was ex- 
pressed, and his revenge might be giatified, by the nomination of a 
governor (7) worthy only of such subjects; and the emperor, for ever 


(1) Nunguam a proposito dechnabat, Galli sinaiis fiatris hecet incruentus | Ansmuan, vit 
14) The ignorance of the most enlightened princes may claim some excuse , but we cannot be 
sctisfied with Jutian’s own defence (in Misopogon, p 36%, 469), or the elaborate apology of I 
banias (Orat Parental c xcvn p 32) ) 

(2) !heir short and easy confinercent is gently touched by I jbanins (Orat, Parental 
acvini p dZ2, 523 ) a 

(3) Libanins (ad Antiochenos de tmperitciis iia, c 17, 18,19 im Fabricius, Bibliot Grae 
tom vir p 221- 223 ), Ihe a skilful advocate, severcly censuree the folly of the people, who 
suffered for the crime of a few obscure and dr nien wretches 

(4) Libanins (ad Antiochen ¢ vit p 213) reminds Antiochofthe recent Chastiriment of 
Cwsarea, and even Juliin (in Misopogon, p 355 ) tusinuates bow severely Larcutum had ex 
prated the insult to the Roman ambdawadors 

(») Onthe subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianns “xin 14), Fibanins (Orat Parentalis, 
ce xeix p 323), Gregory Nariauzen (Orat te p 133), and the Chrovicle of Autioch, by 
John Malela (tom no p 15, 16) JF ha e essential obligations to the translation and potes 
uf the Abbe de la Bleterte (Vie de Jovies, tom mop 1-158 ) 

(8) Ammuanus very justly remaths, (oactus dissinildre protenpore ira sufflabatur interna 
The elaborate tronv of Julian at fength bursts forth inte serious and direct invective 

(7) Ipse antem Antiociiam egrcssuris, Heliopotiien quendam Alexandrum Syriace juris 
dictioni, prefecit, turhulientum ef sPpyuig, dicebatque pon lilum metus, sed Antiochen- 
vibus avaris et contumeross hiujustnod? yudicem Couve mire Atninn at wexati 2 Libansus 
‘Lpist 722 p 346, 347 who contesser te dutian hinecif that he hed starcd the general 
dhe ot ot, pretend the Alexan det wos tn usetul thougn harsh, reformer of the manners 
aha he’ gau af Amt oh 
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renouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolvtion to pass the en- 
suing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia (1) 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and virtues might 
atone, inthe opmion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. 
The wophist Libanius was born in the capital of the East ; he publicly 
professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, at An- 
tioch. His school was assiduously os by the Grecian youth ; 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated 
their incomparable master, and the Jealousy of his rivals, who perse- 
cuted him from one city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion 
which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance, that he 
would never attend the lectures of their adversary: the cunosity of the 
royal youth was cheched and inflamed : he secretly procured the writings 
of this daugerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imita- 
tion of las style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.(2) When_, 
Juhan feceniled the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace and 
reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in a degenerate age, the 
Greaan purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The emperor's 
prepossession was encreased and justified by the discreet pride of his 
favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the 
palace of Constantinople, Libumus calmly expected Ins arrival at An- 
toch; withdrew from court on the first symptoms of coldness and in- 
difference ; required a formal invitation for each visit, and taught his 
sovereign an important Jesson, that he nught command the obedience of 
a subject, but that he must deserve the attuchment of a fitend. The 
sophists of every age, dexpising, or aufecting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune,(3) reserve then esteem for the su- 
rior qualities of the mind, with which they themselves are so plenti- 
Pity endywed Julian might d+ dain the aceclamations of avenal court, 
who adored the Imperial pusple, but he was deeply flattered by the 
prase, the admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an independent 
Halosopher, who refused his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
ae: and protected his memory The voluminous writings of Libanius 
rtill exist; for the most part, they are the vain and idle compositions 
of an orator, who cultivated the science of words, the productions of a 
recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was an- 
eessantly fiaed onthe Trojan war, and the Atheman commonwealth. 
Yet the soplust of Antioch sometimes descended from this imaginary 
elevation , We entertamed a various and elaborate correspondence ,(4) 
he praised the virtues of his own times, he boldly arraigned the abuses 
of public and pi vate hfe, and he eloquently pleaded the cause of An- 
tioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It 1 the 
common calamity of old are,(5) to lose whatever might have rendered 
it demrable ; but Libamus experienced the peculiar misfortune of sur- 
‘aving the religion and the sciences, to which he had consecrated his 
gemus The friend of Juhan was an indignant spectator of the triumph 
of Christiamty ; and his bizetry, which darkened the prospect of the 


C1) Jalian, an Misopogou, po 54 Atta ANatE 2 and Valesias ad toe tibanins, ma 
professed onition, invites fiamito retin to bis tov dnd peuitent city of Antioch 

(2) Labanius, Ghat Parent cosa p 230, 251 

S$) Proapins reposts Cha bthacins retused the Honorary tank of Pretonan picfect, as less 
Vinetiious than the tile of Soplase (im Vit Sophist po o135 0 The critics have observed a 
cin Vir sentiment in oot) ef the epistles (xsvin educa Wolt> of fibanvis bimectht 

4) Near two thoasaud of his deters, 4 inode of Compostaon in which Liboaius was thenght 
toexcel, ave stil evtam, ard aheady published ble critics mii prasmse their subtle and ee 
at Hrevaty vet Or beuthsv (Dissertation upon Phalatis, poo ST) unig Justi, thonweh 
quaintly, observe that ‘S vou fee) by the eoptinvess and deaduers of them that you cen eige 
with acme dretning pedant aide his ctbew on tis dest ' 

© Bes tarthow assigned to the year 31400 He mentions the eventyes au ver fh ape 

(4 1) and seam to allude to some events of a still later date 


Ue, 


Pan 
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visible world, did not inspire Libanus with any lively hopes of celestial 
glory and happthess,( 1) 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in the 
beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed. with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond the limita 
of their own territory, to which he was resolved never to return. After 
a laborious march of two days,(2) he halted on the third, at Berea, or 
Aleppo, where he had the mortification of finding a senate almost en- 
tirely Chnstian ; who received with cold and formal demonstrations of 
respect, the eloquent sermon of the apostle of paganism. The son of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Berwa, who had embraced, either 
from interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was disinherited 
by his angry parent. The father and the son were invited to the Im- 
perial table: Juhan, placing himself between them, attempted, without 
success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration ; supported, 
with affected calmness, the indiscreet al of the aged Christian, who 

eo seemed to forget the sentiments of nature, and the duty of a subject , 
and, at length turning towards the afflicted youth, “ Since you have 
lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, 1t 15 incumbent on me_ to sup- 
ply his place.”(3) ‘The emperor was received in & manner much more 
haweedule to his wishes at Batnw, a small town pleasantly seated in a 
zrove of cypresses, about twenty miles from the eity of Hherapolis 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the inhabitants 
of Batne, who seemed attached to the worship of their tutelar deities, 
Apollo and Jupiter , but the serious piety of Julian was offended by the 
tumult of their applause , and he too clearly discerned, that the smoke 
which arose from their altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of 
devotion. The ancient and magmifcent temple, which had sanctified, for 
s0 many ages, the city of Ere yet a no longer subsisted, and the 
consecrated wealth, which aftorded a liberal maintenance to more than 
three hundred priests, might hasten its downfall. Yet Juhan enjoyed 
the satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, whose religious 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house, in 
their passage through Hierapolis In the hurry of military preparation, 
and the careless confidence of a famuhar correspondence, the zeal of 
Julian appears to have been lively and uniform He had now under- 
tehen an important and dificult war, and the anxiety of the event ren- 
dered him still more attentive to observe and register the most trifling 
neseges, from which, according to the rules of divination, any know- 
hanive of futurity could be derved,(3) We informed Libanius of his 
progress as far as Hherapohs, by an elegant epistle,(6) which displays 
the faahty of lis gemus, and has tender fnendslup for the boplust of 


Antioch 
Iherapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,(7) had been 


(1) Libanius bas composed the vain, pros, bat curlous uarrative of bis own Sife (tom fh 
p 1-64 edit Morell), of which Putaping Cp 130 135 ) has left a concise and untavontable 
ercount Among the woderns, Tilleriout(tiet des tmpereurs, tour iv p 571- 576), ka 
Hisense (Ribliot. Gree tom var op 378 - ib), and Cardner (Heathen Lestiinonies, tom av 
pp 127 163 ), have Hlustrited the chetacter and writings of this famous sophist 

(2) From Antioch to Litarbe on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over bills and through 
ntorss8ses, was extremely bad , and the loose stones were cemented only with sand (Julian, 
¢pint Xsvit.} lt is singular enough, that the Romans should have neglected the great com 
wiiniCation between Autioch and the Enphrates Ste Wesseling  Ttinerar p 190 Bergier, 
titst des Grand&Chemins, tom al p £00 

(3) Julian al‘udes to this incident (epist: xxvii), Which 1 more distinctly related by Theo 
deret }oano¢.9?) The mtolerant spuit of the father is applauded by Tillemont (Hist dos 
Pipers tom av p. 5340, ond even by f. Bletene (Vie de Juhien, pp 413 ) 

(4) See the cursous tieatioe de De sytia anuserted among the works of Lucian (tom i 
p 1-400 eit Reitz ) Tbe singular appellation of Newas betus (Amiman xiv 8) might 
hieluce 4 suspicion that Urerapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians 

5 Juhan (ep st xxv kepla regoter aconmut of ail the fo rlunate omens, but he ope 
Presets Une anduspicio tn mats, Whe eh Vinssiamite Sym gd trae catedadly pecordeal 


‘6 Jolin, eport wav ge GO doe 
f take the carutstop, atar tyol woanostedgtn. ms obti. ehome to Mod Yaa fer dies 


~ 
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appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman troops, who unme- 
diately passed the great river on a bridge of boats, which was previonsly 
constructed,(1) If the inclinations of Julian had been simuar to those 
of his predecessor, he might have wasted the active and important sea- 
son of the year in the circus of Samosata, or in the churches of Edesss. 
But as the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alex- 
ander for his model, he advanced without delay to ee) a very 
ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from 
Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian ; 
but the halt of a few days was principally employed in completing the 
immense preparations of the Persian war. The secret of the expedition 
had hitherto remained in his own breast ; but as Garrhe is the point of 
separation of the two great roads, he could no longer conceal, whether 
it was his design to attack the dominions of Sapor on the side of the 
Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached an army of 
thirty thousand men, under the command of his kinsman Procopius, 


and of Sebastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They were ordered _ 


to direct their march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from 
the desultory incursions of the enemy, before they attempted the pas- 
sage of the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left to the dis- 
cretion of the generals; but Julian expected, that after wasting with 
fire and sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might 
arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time, that he him- 
self, advancing with equal steps along the bunks of the Euphrates, 
should besiege the capital of the Persian menarchy. The success of this 
well-concerted plan eee in a great measure, on the powerful and 
ready assistance of the king of Armema, who, without exposing the 
aufety of his own domumons, might detach an army of four thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand foot to the assistance of the Romans. (3 
But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus, (4) hing of Armema, had degenerate 
still more shamefully than his father Chosroes, from the manly virtues 
of the great Tiridates , and as the pusillamimous monarch was averse to 
any enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence 
by the more decent excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed a 
ous attachment to the memory of Constantius, from whose hands he 
ad received in marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prefect Abla- 
vius; and the allance of a female, who had been educated as the 
destined wife of the emperor Constans, exalted the digmty of a Bar- 
barian king.(5)  Tiranus professed the Christian religion ; he reigned 
over a nation of Christians , and he was restrained, by every principle 
of conscience and interest, from contributing to the victory, which would 
consummate the ruin of the church = The ahenated mind of Tiranus 
was exasperated by the indiscretion of Juban, who treated the king of 
Armenia as Ats slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty and 
threatening style of the Imperial mandates(6) awakened the secret in- 


recent etcgiap ny of the Puphrites and Tigns (Paris, 1780, in 4to ), which particolarly illus 
trates the expedition of Julian 

(1) there are three passages within a fee miles of each other 1 Zeugma, celebrated by 
the ancients, 20 bir, frequented by the moderns and,5 The bridge of Meubigz, or Hieta- 
polis, at the disturce of four parasangs from the city 

(2) Haran, or Catthe, as the ancient reside: ce of the Sabawuns, aud of Abraham See the 
Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad caleem Vit Saladin >, a vork trom which | have om 
tulued much Oriental knowledge, Coucerning the ancient and modern geography of Syria and 
the adjacent countries 

(3) See Xenophon Cyropad | hi p 186 edu Hetchinson Artavasdes might have sup 
piled Mare aAntons with 16.000 horse, alasved and disciplined atter the Parthian manner 
(Plutarch, in M Antonio, tom vp 17) 

(4) Moses of Chorene Hist Armeniac | si) co) p 242) fixes his accession (A D 354) 
to the 1th year of Constantius 

(4) Ammian (xx It) Athanasiue (tom i p 856) says, in general terms, that Constanthuc 
gave his brother’s widow tow Sapsapow, an evpressién more suitable io a hon an than a 


Christian 
(6) AtMmanus (xan 2! usese word much too soft tor (he occasion, monucrat  Muraton 


(rabiicius, Bibhothee Grae tan vi p86), has published an epistle from Julian to the 
satrap Arsaces, flerec, vulgar, and though ato might decesee Soromen, } vice 9:, most } fu 
bably spauceus La Biethrte Hist de devin tom np S8th, Uansiates and rejects at, 
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dignation of aprince, who, in the humihating state of dependence, was 
still conscious 6F his royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the 
Kast, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military a a of Juhan were skilfully contrived to deceive 
the spies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Nisibis and the Tigris. On a sudden 
they wheeled to the right; traversed the level and naked ee of Car- 
rhe, and reached, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where 
the strong town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by 
the Macedoman kings. From thence the emperor pursued his march, 
above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, about one month after his departure from Antioch, he disco- 
vered the towers of Circesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
mons. The army of Julian, the most numerous that any of the Ceesars 
had ever led against Persia, consisted of siaty-five thousand effective 
and well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and infan- 

try, of Romans and Barbarians, had been selected from the different 
rovinces ; and a just pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed 
y the hardy Gauls, who guarded the throne and person of their be- 
loved prince. A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been trans- 
ported from another climate, and almost from another world, to invade 
a distant country, of whose name and situation they were ignorant. 
The love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard several 
tnbes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had comman- 
ded, while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates(1) was crowded by a fleet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy the wants, 
of the Roman army. The nuhtary strength of the fleet was composed 
of fifty armed galhes ; and these were accompanied by an equal number 
of flat-bottomed boats, which mht be occasionally be connected into 
the furm of temporary bridges. The rest of the ships, partly constructed 
of timber, and partly covered with raw hides, were laden with an almost 
inexhaustible supply of amns and engines, of utensils and provisions. 
The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very large magazine of 
vinegar and biscuit for the use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the in- 
dulgence of wine, and ngorously stopped a long string of superfluous 
camels that attempted to follow the rear of the army. The mver Cha- 
boras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium ,(2) and as soon as the 
trumpet gave the siynal of march, the Romans passed the little stream 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The custom of an- 
cient discipline required a military oration , and Julian embraced every 
opportunity of displaying his sloquentee: He animated the impatient 
and attentive legions by the example of the inflexible courage and glo- 
rious triumphs of their ancestors He excited their resentment by a 
lively picture of the insolence of the Persians ; and he exhorted them 
to imitate his firm resolution, either to extirpate that perfidious nation, 
or to devote his life in the cause of the republic The eloquence of 
Juhan was enforced by a donative of one hundred and thirty pieces of 
silver to every soidier , and the bridge of the Chaboras was instantly 
cut away, to convince the troops that they must place their hopes of 
safety in the success of their arms Yet the prudence of the emperor 
induced hirn to secure a remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the 
imrvads of the hostile Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 


tt) Lalisstmumm numeo tuphraten aitabat Amman xvii 3 Somewhat higher, at the 
fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, alinost half an English mile, broad 
(Xenophon Anabasis, | 1 op 41 edit Hat hinson, with Foster's Observations, p 29, &c in 
the 2nd volume of Spelman’s translation) If the breadth of the Fuphrates at Bir and Zeugnia 
le no mere than 120 vards (Voyages de Niehulr, tom i op 435), the enurmons difference 
must chiefly arie from the depth of the chaunel 

2 Monumentum tutssunum ot fabre politum, cujos miwuta Abora the Orientals ao) ire 
€taboras or Chabourct Euphrates ambsont flamiuina, velit spatiom insulare fiti,zentes  Aru- 
Waadait, BRI 3 
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left at Circesium, which completed, to the number of ten thousand the 
cous garrison of that important fortress.(1) 
rom the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s country,(2) 
the country of an active and artful enemy, the order of march was 
disposed in three columns.(3) The strength of the infantry, and con- 
sequently of the whole army, was placed in the centre, under the pe- 
culiar command of their master-general Victor. On the nght, the brave 
Nevitta led a column of several legions along the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and almost always in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the 
army was pretected by the column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arin- 
theus were appointed generals of the horse; and the singular adven- 
tures of Hormisdas(4) are not undeserving of our notice. He was a 
Persian prince, of the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable 
court of the great Constantine. Hormisdas, at first, excited the com- 
passion, and at length, acquired the esteem, of his new masters , lis 
valour and fidelity raised him to the military honours of the Roman 
service ; and though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfac- 
tion of convincing his ungrateful country, that an oppressed subject 
may prove the most dangerous enemy Such was the disposition of the 
three principal columns. The front and flanks of the army were covered 
by Lueidlanus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred lght-armed 
soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant signs, and 
conveyed the earhest notice, of any hostile approach, Dagalaiphus, 
and Secundinus duke of Oxrhvene, conducted the troops of the rear- 
uard ; the bagyae, securely, proceeded in the intervals of the co- 
umns ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use or ostentation, were 
formed in such open order, that the whole line of merch extended al- 
most ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was at the head of the 
centre column, but as he preferred the duties of a general to the state 
of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort of light cavalry, 
to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his presence could animate 
or protect the march of the Roman army. ‘The country which they 
traversed from the Chaboras, to the cultivated lands of Assyria, may be 
~onsidered as a part of the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, 
which could never be improved by the most powerful arts of human 1n- 
dustry. Juhan marched over the same ground which had been trod 
above seven hundred years befure by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and which is deseribed by one of the companions of his expedition, the 
sage and heroic Xenophon.(5) “ The country was a plain through- 
‘out, as even as the sea, and full of wormwood, and if any other kind 
‘* of shrubs or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell ; but no 
‘trees could be seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild 
‘* asses,(6) appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert ; and the 
‘fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements of the 
“chace” The loose sand of the desert was frequently raised by the 


(1) The enterprize and armament of Julian are described by himself (Fpist xxvii), Am 
minnus Marceflinus (xxi 3, 4, 5), Cibanius (Orat Parent. ¢ 108, 109 p 332, 333 ). Zost 
mas Ct ili, p 160, 161, 16%), Sozomen (1 si. c 1+), and Jobn Malela (tom it p 17) 

(2) Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copionsly describes (xxii) 6 p 396-49 edit 
Gronov, in 4to ) the eighteen great sattapies, or provinces (as far asthe Seric, or Chinese 
Hrontiers), which were subject to the Sassauides 

(3) Aummianus (xriv 1.) and Zosunus, (ffi p 162, 163) have accurately expressed ihe 
oder of march 

(4) The adventures of Hormisdas are telated with some mixture of fable (Zosimus, 1 p 
1X) - 102, Lillement, Hist des Empereurs tom iv p 108) It 1s almost inpvssitle that he 
thould be the brother (trater germanus) ct an eldest aud posthumous chiid nor do Lrecollect 
that Ammiauus ever gives bius that tithe 

(5) See the first book of the Anabasis, p 45,46. This pleacing work is original and authen 
tic. Yet Xenophon's memory perhaps many vears after the expedition, has sometimes be 
truyed him, and the distances which be marks are often larger than either a soldier or a geo. 
Krapher will allow 

(@) Mr Spelman, the buglsh translator of the Anabasis vol: p Sls, confounds the ane 
telope with Che roc-buck, aud the wild-uss with the zebra, 
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winds into clouds of dust: and a great number of the soldiers of Julien, 
with their tents7 were suddenly thrown tothe ground by the violence 
of an unexpected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the antelopes 
and wild asses of the desert ; but a variety of populous towns and vil- 
lages were pleasantly situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and in 
the islands which are occasionally formed by that river. The city of 
Annah, or Anatho,(1) the actual residence of an Arabian Emr, is 
composed of two long streets, which inclose within a natural fortifica- 
tion, a small island in the midst, and two fruitful sputs on either side, 
of the Euphrates. The warhke habitants of Anatho shewed a dispo- 
sition to stop the march of a Roman emperor ; till they were diy erted 
from such fatal presumption by the mild eahortations of prince Hor- 
musdas, and theapproaching terrors of the fleet and army. They :mplored, 
and experienced, the clemency of Julian ; who transplanted the people 
to an advantageous settlement, near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted 
Puseus, the governor, to an honourable rank 1n his service and fmend- 

“ship. But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace 
of asiege ; and the emperor was obliged to content himself with an in- 
sulting promise, that when he had subdued the interior provinces of 
Persia, Thilutha would no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the 
conqurvior. The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist, and 
unwilling to yield, fled with precipitation ; and their houses, filled with 
spoil and provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who mas- 
sacred, without remorse, and without punishment, some defenceless 
women. During the march, the Surenas, or Persian general, and Ma- 
lek Rodosaces, the renowned Emur of the tribe of Aun inces= 
santly hovered round thearmy: every straggler was intercepted , ever 
detachment was attacked; and the vahant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty from their hands But the Barbarians were finally re- 
pulsed ; the country became every day less favourable to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and when the Romans arnved at Macepracta, they 
perceived the ruins of the wall, which had been constructed by the an- 
cient kings of Assyria, to secure their domimons from the incursions of 
the Medes. These preliminanes of the expedition of Julian appear to 
have employed about fitteen days; and we may compute near three 
hundred miles from the fortress of Cireesium to the wall of Moce- 
practa (3) 

The fertile province of Assynia,(+) which stretched beyond the Tigris, 
as far as the mountains of Media,(5) extended about four hundred miles 
from the ancient wall of Macepracta to the territory of Basra, where 
the umted streams of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves 
into the Persian Gulf (6) The whole country might have claimed the 


(1) See Voyagee de Tavernier, parti tin p 316 and more especially Viaggi di Pictro della 
Vale,tom 1 lett xvi p 671,&c He was ignorant of the old name and condition of Aunah 
Our blind travellers seddum possess any previous Knowledge of the countries which they visit 
Shaw and fournetort deserve an honourable exception 

(2) Lamosi nominis latro, save Amimuianas, an bigh encomium for an Arab Che tribe of 
Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time in Daiwnascus, under da dytrasty 
of thirty one kings, or emirs from the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif Omar 0’ Her 
belot, Bibliotheque Orrentaie, p 360) Pocock, Specimen Hist Arabica, p 75-78 the name 
of Rodosaces does not appear in the list 

(3) See Atmunanus (asiv 1, 2), Libansus (Orat. Parental c 110,11] p 334), Zosimus 
(l.in p 164—168 ) 

(4) The description of Assyria fs furnished by Herodotus (1. 1 ¢ 192, &c ), who sometimes 
writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers, by Strabo (1 xvi p 1070 - 1082 ), and 
by Ammianus (1 xxi c 6) Fhe most usetul of the modern travellers are Laveruier (part 4. 
Ih p. 226—258 ), Otter (tom nn p 35° 69 and 189-271), and Niebubr(tom i op 172— 
248) Yeti much regret that the Jrat Arai of \bulfeca has not been translated 

(5) Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which comprehended Niuns (Niniveh) 
aud Arbela, bad assumed the more recent and peculiar appel'ation of Adiabene and he seeins 
to tx Terecon, Volugesia, and Apollouta, as the extreme cities of the actual province of As- 
syria. 

16) Thetworvers unite ut Apamea, or Corna ‘one hundred miles from the Persian Gulf), 
into the broad stream of th+ Pas tigrixs, orshat-ul-Arab | Lhe Luphrates formerly reached the 
sea bya sepirate channel, wh ch» scbstructs dand diverted by the citizens of Orchue, about 
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peculiar name of Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which are never more 
distunt than fifty, approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five miles of each other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug 
without much labour in a soft and yielding soil, connected the rivers, 
and intersected the plain, of Assyria. The uses of these artificial ca- 
nals were various and important. They served to discharge the super- 
fluous waters from one river into the other, at the season of their re- 
spective inundations. Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller 
branches, they refreshed the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of 
rain. They facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce; and, as 
the dams could be speedily broke duwn, they armed the despair of the 
Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress 
of an invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had 
denied some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree ; 
but the food which supports the life of man, and particularly wheat 
and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility; and the hus-- 
bandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently rewarded 
with an encrease of two, or even of three, hundred. The face of the” 
country was interspersed with groves of innumerable palm-trees ;(1) 
and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, the three 
hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, 
the juice, and the fruit, were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed the industry of a nu- 
merous people, and afforded valuable materials for foreign trade; which 
op ears, however, to have been conducted by the hands of strangers. 

abylon had been converted into a royal park ; but near the ruins of 
the ancient capitul, new cities had successively arisen, and the popu- 
lousness of the country was displayed in the multitude of towns and 
villages, which were built of bricks dried in the sun, and strongly ce- 
mented with bitumen, the natural and pecuhar production of the Baby- 
Joman soil. While the successors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, the pro- 
vince of Assyria alone maintained, during a third part of the year, the 
luxurious plenty of the table and household of the Great King. Four 
considerable villages were assigned for the subsistence of hts Indian 
dogs ; eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, were con- 
stantly kept, at the expence of the country, for the royal stables: and 
as the daily tribute, which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one 
English bushel of silver, we may compute the annual revenue of As- 
syria at more than twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling.(2) 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of 
war; and the hilosopher retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of 
rapine and cruelty, ‘hich had been committed by their haughty master 
in the Roman provinces. The trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers 
to their assistance ; and completed, with then own hands, the ruin of 
their country. The roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of wa- 
ters was poured into the camp; and, during several days, the troops of 
Julian were oblied to contend with the most discouraging hards Ips. 
But every obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of the legion- 
aries, who were inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt them- 
selves animated by the spirit of their leader. The damace was gra- 


twenty miles to the south east of modern Basra (d’Anville, in the Memoires de l’Acad des 
Juscriptions, tom. xxx p 170—191 ) 

(1) The learned Kainpfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, haz exbausted 
(Ainaanitat Exotics, Fascicul iv. p. 660—764.) the whole subject of palm-trees 

(2) Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap, an Artaha of silver each day The well known 
Pruportion of weights and measures (eee Bishop Hooper's elaborate Inquiry), the specific 
Gravity of water and silver, and the value of that metal, wall afford, after a stort process, the 
Spuual revenue which | have stated Yet the Great King received 0 more than 1 Fubole, 
or Tyrian, talents (¢ 25% 000) from Assyria The compuison of two prssages in Herodatua 
(i. bc. 192 1. dik ¢ 89-96.) reveals an imponant diflerence between the yr ass, and the net 
rovenue of Perwa, the sums paid by the province, and the gold or silver deposited in the 
royal treasure, Phe monaich might annually) suave three millions six hundred thousand 
pounds, of the seventeen or cightecn anllions raised upon the people, 
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dually repaired; the waters were restored to their proper channels : 
whole groves of patm-trees were cut down, and placed along the brv- 
ken parts of the road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper 
canais, on bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help uf 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a 

man emperor ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 
At the distance of fifty miles from the royal residence of Ctesiphon, 
Perisabor, or Anbar, held the second rank in the province: a city, 
large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a double wall, al- 
most encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the 
valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hormisdas were 
repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the Persian prince were 
wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he con- 
ducted an army of strangers against his king and country. The Assy- 
rians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, defence ; 
till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram, having opened a large breach, 
by shattering one of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the intenor citadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed 
topefuous’y into the town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes; and the engines 
which assaulted the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking 
houses. The contest was continued by an incessant and mutual dis- 
charge of missile weapons; and the superiority which the Romans 
might derive from the mechanical powers of their balistw and catapul- 
tw, was counterbalanced by the advantage of the ground on the side 
of the besieged. But as soon as an Helepolis had heen constructed, 
which could engage on equal terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tre- 
mendous aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no hope of re- 
sistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 
humble submission , and the place was surrendered only two days after 
Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five 
hundred persons, of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing 
people, were permitted to retire: the plentiful magazines of corn, of 
arms, and of splendid furniture, were partly distributed among the 
troops, and partly reserved for the public service: the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates , 
and the fate of Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls 
of brick and bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance 
of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The empe- 
ror, apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress in has rear, 
immediately formed the siege of Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army 
was distributed for that purpose, into three divisions. Victor, at the 
head of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was 
ordered to clear the country, as far as the banks of the Tigris, and 
the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was assumed by 
Julian himself, who seemed to Pipa his whole dependence in the mi- 
litary engines which he erected against the walls; while he secretly 
contrived a more efficacious method of introducing his troops into the 
heart of the city. Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the 
trenches were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually pro- 
longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled 
with earth; and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was 
carried under the foundations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient 
intervals, by props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a 
single file, silently explored the dark and dangerous passage; till 
their intrepid leader whispered back the intelligence, that he was ready 
to isaue from his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Ju- 
han checked their ardour, that he might ensure their success; and 
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immediately diverted the attention of the garnson, by the tumult and 
clamour of. a general assault. The Permans, who, from their walle, 
contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated, 
with songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and ventured to assure the 
emperor, that he might ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd, before 
he could hope to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The 
city was already taken. History has recorded the name of a private 
soldier, the first who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. 
The passage was widened by his companions, who pressed forwards with 
impatient valour. Fifteen hundred enermes were already in the midst 
of the city. The astonished garrison abandoncd the walls, and their 
only hope of safety; the gates were instantly burst open, and the re- 
venge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, was 
satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had 
yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few wk afterwards, 
on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against the 
honour of Prince Hormisdas. The fortifications were razed to the 
ground; and not a vestige was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had 
ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia was adorned 
with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every production 
that could gratify the luxury and pride of an eastern monarch The 
leasant situation of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris, was 
improved, according to the Persian taste, by the ee of flowers, 
fountains, and shady walks , and spacious parks were inclosed for the 
reception of the bears, hong, and wild boars, which were maintained at 
a considerable expence for the pleaswie of the royal chace. The ae 
walls were broke down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts 
of the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the 
command of the Roman emperor. Aula, on this occasion, shewed 
himself ignorant, or careless, of the laws of civihty, which the pru- 
dence and refinement of polished ages have established between hostile 
princes. Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts any 
vehement emotions of pity or resentment A simple, naked statue, 
finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, 1 of more genuine value than 
all these rude and costly monuments of barbatic labour’ and, if we 
are more deeply affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the confla- 
gration of a cottage, our humanity must have formed a very erroneous 
estimate of the miseries of human life (1) 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians; and the 
painters of that nation represented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a fumous hon, who vomited from his mouth a consum- 
ing fire(2) ‘To his friends and soldiers the philosophic hero appeared 
in a more amiable light , and his virtues were never more conspicuously 
displayed, than in the last, and most active, period of his life He 
practised, without effort, and almost without merit, the habitual qual 
ties of temperance and sobriety. According to the dictates of that 
artifical wisdom, which assumes an absolute dominion over the mind 
and body, he sternly refused himself the indulgence of the most natural 
appetites.(3) In the warm chmate of Assyria, which soheited a lux- 
urious people to the gratification of every sensual desire,(4) a vouth- 
ful conqueror preserved his chastity pure and inviolate: nor was Juhan 


(1) The operations of the Assyrian war are circumetantially related by Ammianus (xxiv 
2,3, 4,5.), Libanius (Orat Parent c, 1120 123) p 335-347) Zosimus (Loni p 168~180 ), 
and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iv p 1135 144). The midctary criticisins of the samt are de 
voutly copied by Tillemont, bis faithful slave 

(2) isbanius de ulciscend’ Julians nece,c 13> p 162 

(3) The tamous examples of . yrus, Alexander, and Scipio, we e acts of justice Julaas 
chisthty was voluntary and, in his opimeun, meritorio 5 

(4) Sallust (ap Vet Scholast tuvenal, Satir i 104 observes, Chad nila) corpus morbas, 
The matrons and virgins of Babylon frecly mingled with the men, im heentious banquets, 
ani as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually and almost completely, 
threw aside the Incumbrance of dress, ad ultima ina corporuin velamen’@ projyiunt 
Q Curtias, yl 
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ever tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives 

of exquiaite ee who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with other the honour of his embraces. With the same 
firmness that he resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the hard- 
ships of war. When the Romans marched through the flat and flooded 
country, their sovereign, on fvot. at the head of his legions, shared ther 
fatigues, and animated their diligence. In every useful labour, the 
hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous, and the Imperial purple was 
wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. ‘The two 
sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of signalising his per- 
sonal valour, which, in the improved state of the military art, can sel- 
dom be exerted by a prudent general. ‘The emperor stood before the 
citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, and encouraged 
his troops to burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed 
under a cloud of missile weapons, and huge stones, that were directed 
against his person. As he examined the exterior fortifications of Mao- 
gamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their country, suddenly 
rushed upon him with drawn scimitars. the emperor deaterously re- 
ceived their blows on his uplifted shield, and, with a steady and well- 
aimed thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem 
of a prince who possesses the virtues which he approves, 15 the noblest 
recompence of a deserving subject, and the authority which Julian 
derived from his persunal merit, enabled him to revive and enforce the 
rigour of ancient discipline He pumshed with death, or ignominy, the 
nusbehaviour of three troops of horse, who, um a skirmish with the 
Surenas, had lost thar honour, and one of their standards: and he dis- 
tinguished with obsidional(2) crowns the valour of the foremust soldiers, 
who had ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of 
Perisabor, the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the impsolent 
avarice of the army, who loudly complamed, that their services were 
rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His 
just indignation was expressed in the grave and manly language of a 
Roman. “ Riches are the object of vour desires ? those rmches are in 
** the hands of the Persian» , and the spoils of this fruitful country are 
** proposed as the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me,” 
added Julian, ‘the Roman republic, which tormerly possessed such 
“immense treasures, 18 now alice to want and wretchedness ; since 
* our princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, 
““ to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the Barbarians. The revenue 
“"1s exhausted; the cities are ruined; the provinces are dispeopled. 
‘“ For myself, the only inheritance that I have received from my royal 
“‘ ancestors, 1s a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am convinced 
“ that every real advantage 1s seated 1n the mind, I shall not blush tu 
“acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
“virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That lory, and 
‘‘ that virtue, may be your own, if you listen to the voice of Heaven, 
“and of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, if you are de- 
“termmed to renew the shameful and chica examples of old 
** seditions, proceed—<As it becomes an emperor who has filled the first 
“rank among men, I am prepared to die, standing, and to despise a 
ve oe Tife, which, every hour, may depend on an accidental fever. 
“ If 1 have been found unworthy of the command, there are now among 
““ you (I speak it with pride and pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose 
“merit and experience are equal to the conduct of the most important 


(1) Ex virginibus autem qua speciose sunt captz, et In Persie, ull teminarum pulchri 
tndo excellit, nec contrectare abyuuin Vout nec videre Ammian xxiv 4 The mative race 
of Persians is smaliand ugly but ithas deen improved, by the perpetual mixture of Circassian 
bloud (Herudot. 1 tii c 97 Buffon, Hist Naturelle, ton ni p. 420 ) 

(2) Obstdioualibus coronis donati Ammtan xxiv 4 Fither Julian or his historian were 
toskitful antiquanies He should have given weal crowns The ofsidional were the reward 
ofa . wh. had delivered a bes eged city (Aulus Gellius, Noet Attic. v 6) 
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‘war. Such has been the temper of my reign, that I can retire, with- 
* out regret, and without apprehension, to the obscurity of a private 
“ station.”(1) ‘The modest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of the Romans; who de- 
elared their confidence of victory, while they fought under the banners 
of their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by his frequent and 
familiar asseverations (for such wishes were the oaths of Julian,) ‘‘ So 
may I reduce the Persians under the yoke!” ‘ Thus may I restore the 
strength and splendour of the republic!” The love of fame was the 
ardent passion of his soul: but 1t was not before he trampled on the 
ruins of Maogamalcha, that he allowed himself to say, ‘‘ We have now 
provided some materials for the sophist of Antioch. (2) 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, 
or even the siege, of the | of Persia, was still at a distance: nor 
can the military conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, without 
a knowledge of the country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful 
operations.(3) ‘I'wenty mies to the south of Bagdad, and on the castern 
bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins 
of the palaces of Ctesiphon, which, in the time of Jufian, was a great 
and populous city. ‘The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were 
for ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the pri- 
mitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the western side of 
the Tigris; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesiphon, 
with which we may suppose it to have been connected by a permanent 
bridge of boats. The united parts contmbuted to form the common 
epithet of Al Modain, Tut c1ttis, which the Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanides; and the whole circumference 
of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, 
by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Se- 
Jeucia, the camp of* Juhan was fixed ; and secured, by a ditch and ram- 
part, against the sallies of the numerous and enterprising garrison of 
Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country, the Romans were plenti- 
fully supplied with water and forage: and several forts, which mght 
have embarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, after some resis- 
tance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet passed from the Euph- 
rates into an artificial derivation of that river, which pours a copious and 
navigable stream into the Tigris, ata small distance below the great 
city. If they had followed ths royal canal, which bore the name of 
Nahar-Malcha,(4) the intermediate situation of Coche, would have se- 
parated the fleet and army of Juhan ; and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the total de- 
struction of the Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor foresaw 
the danger, and provided the remedy. As he had minutely studied the 
vperations of Trajan in the same country, he soon recollected, that his 
warlike predecessor had dug a new and navygable canal, which, leaving 
Coche on the right-hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into 


(1) I give thie speech as orginal and genuine = Ammianns might hear, could transcribe, 
and was incapubie of inventing, it. i bave used some slight freedums, and conclude with the 
most forcible sentence. 

(2) Ammian. xxiv 3 Uihanius, Orat. Parent c 122 p 346 

(3) M a’Anvilte (Mem de PAcademie des tuscriptions, tom xxvii p 246—259 ) bas as- 
certained the true position aud distance of Babylon, Selencia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, ac The 
Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (tom ji lett axvir p 650—T80 ), seeme to be the most in 
telligent spectator of that famous province He is a gentleman aud a scholar, but ttulerably 
vain and profi 

(4) The royal canal ( Nahar-YWalcha) might be snccessively restored, altered, divided, &c. 

ellajus, Geograph Antiq tom a. p 455) and these changes may serve to explain the 
seeming contradictions of antiquitv. Inthe time of Julian, it must have fallen into the 

Fuphrates delow Ctesipbon 
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the river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. Fium the Infurma- 
tion of the peasants, Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient 
work, which were almost obliterated by design or accident. By the in- 
defatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and deep channel was spee- 
dily prepared for the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dike wag 
constructed to interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha: a 
flood of waters rushed impetuously into their new bed; and the Roman 
fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided the vain 
and ineffectual burners which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to 
oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour presented itself, of les toil, but of more danger, than 
the preceding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid ; the ascent 
steep and difficult ; and the intrenchments which had been formed on 
the ridge of the oppositc bank, were lined with a numerous army of 
heavy cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge clephants ; who (ac- 
cording to the extravagant hyperbole ot Libamius) could trample, with 
the same case, a field of corn, or a legion of Romans.(1) 1a the pre- 
sence of such an enemy, the construction of a bridge was impractica- 
ble; and the intrepid prince, who instantly seized the only possible 
expedient, concealed his design, till the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the Barbariins, of his own troops, and even of his gene- 
rals themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the state of 
the magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually unladen , and a select 
detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, was or- 
dered to aa to their arms on the first signal. Julian disguised the 
silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidence and joy , and 
amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of mailitary games, which 
he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche The day was con- 
secrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of supper was past, the 
emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and acquainted them, that 
he had fixed that, mght for the passage of the Tigris They stood in 
silent and respectful astomshment, but, when the venerable Sallust 
assumed the privilege of his age and expenence, the rest of the chiefs 
supported with freedom the weight of i prudent eo 
‘juin contented Jumpelf with observing, that conquest and safety de- 
pended on the attempt, that, instead of diminishing, the number of 
their enemies would be increased, by successive reinforcements ; and 
that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the stream, 
nor level the height of the bank. The signal was instantly given, and 
obeyed : the most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels 
that lay nearest to the bank ; and, as they pled their oars with intrepid 
diligence, they were lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the 
myht. A flame arose on the opposite side; and Julian, who too 
clearly understood that his foremost vessels, in attempting to land, 
had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme dan- 
ger into a presage of victory. “ Our fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly ex- 
claimed, “ are already masters of the bank ; see—they make the ap- 
“ pointed signal: let us hasten to emulate and assist their courage.” 
The united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the 
current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris with suffiaient 
speed to extinguish the flames, and rescue their adventurous compa- 
nions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the 
weight of armour, and the darkness of the mght. A shower of stones, 
derts, and fire, was incessantly discharged on the heads of the as- 


C1) Kae peyeBeow edcparruv, uit ivoy epyow tia saxvwy edBery, «ar pudayyor Rien n'est 
bean que fe vrat, a masiin which should be inscribed on the desk of evcry rheturictan 

(2) Lihantis alludes to the most pov erfial of the gencruls =| have ventured to name sul 
lust Atmiannos says of al the leaders, quod acti metG territi duces concordi precati fer 


prohf>ere t-ntarent 
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sailants ; who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the bank, and stood 
victorious upon the rampart. As soon as ney A reir a more equal 
field, Julian, who, with his light-infantry, had led the attack,(1) darted 
through the ranks a skilful and experienced eye: his bravest soldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer,(2) were distributed in the front 
and rear; and al} the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. 
The Romans, after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured 
steps to tho animating notes of martial music ; launched their formi- 
duble javelins; and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive the 
Barbarians, by acloser onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. 
The whole engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual re- 
treat of the Persians was chanzed into a disorderly fight, of which the 
shameful example was given by the principal leaders, and the Surenas 
himself. ‘They were pursued tothe gates of Ctesiphon; and the con- 
querors might have entered the dismayed city,(3) if their general Vic- 
tor, who was dangerously wounded with an arrow, had not conjured 
them to desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal. if 1t were net suc- 
cessful. On their side, the Romans acknow ledped the loss of only seventy- 
five men; while they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left on the teld 
of battle two thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of their 
bravest soldiers. The spol was such as mght be expected from the 
riches and luaury of an Onental camp, large quantities of silver and 
gold, splendid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massy silver. 
Che victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval, crowns; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Ana. A 
solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances of the 
victims threatened the most inauspicious events, and Julian s00n dis- 
covered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached the term of 
his prospenty.(4 

Jn the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the Jovians 
and Herculians, ana the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted over the Tigiis (5) 
Whuile the Persians beheld from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of 
the adjacent country, Juhan cast many an anxious look towards the 
North, in full expectation, that as he himself had victoriously pene- 
trated to the capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his heutenants, 
Sebastian and Procopius, would be eaecuted with the same courage and 
diligence. His expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the 
Armenian king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the de- 
sertion of his auxihary troops from the camp of the Romans ,(6) and by 
the dissentions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming or 
executing any plan for the public service. When the emperor had re- 
linquished the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended 
to hold a council of war, and approved, after a tull debate, the senti- 


(1) Hinc Imperator......(savs Ammianus) ipse cun: levis armature auxiiis per prima 
potremaque discurrens, &c Yet Zosimus, his friend, does not allow hun to pass the river 
till two days afier the battle Ea 

(2) Secundum Homericam ditpositionem. A similar disposition is ascribed to the wise 
Nestor, iu the fourth bookof the Thad = and Homer was uever absent from the mind of Julian 

(3) Pereas tersore subito miscuicunt, ver-isque agminibas totius gents, apertas Ctesiphoutis 
portas victor miles intrasset, ni major predarum occasio fulsset, quam cura victor (Sextus 
Rufus de Provinciis,c 2) Theiravatice might dispose them tu hear the advice of Victor, 

(4) Le labour of the canal, the passige of the figris, and the victory, are described by Am- 
mianus (xxiv 5, 6), Libanius (Grat Pasent c 124-128 p 347—353 ), Greg Naziangen 
(Orvat’ iv. p. 1S), Zosimus (1 ili p 181-183), and Seatus Rufus (de Provincus, c 2 ) 

(5) The teet and a were toimed im three divisions, of which the first only had passed 
Anning the night (Ammian xxiv 6) The wacn sopupe,.a whom Zosimus transporte on the 
third day (1 ini p 183), might consist of the protectors, among “hoin the historian Ammte 
nus, and the fulure emperor Jovian, actually served , sume scAuuls of the domestics, and per 
haps the Jovians and Hercullans, who often did duty as guards. 

(8) Moses of Chorene (Hist Armen. } iit ¢ 15. p 246 ) supplies us with a national tradi 
tion, and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only the leading clreumstance, which is con- 
sistent with truth, probability, and Libanius ‘Orat Parent ¢ {51 p 354) 
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ment of those geserals, who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruit- 
less and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, by 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice besieged and taken by the pre- 
decessors of Julian, could be rendered impregnable against an army of 
sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced gene- 
ral, and abundantly supphed with ships, provisions, battering engines, 
and military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love of glory, 
and contempt of danger, which formed the character of Julian, that he 
was not discouraged by any trivial or Beg sie obstacles.(1) At the 
very time when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with 
obstinacy und disdain, the most flattering offers of a negociation of 
peace. Supor, who had been so long accustomed to the tardy ostenta- 
tion of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of his suc- 
cessor. As far a» the confines of India and Scythia, the satraps of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. But their prepa- 
fations were dilatory, then motions slow , and before Sapor could lead 
an army into the feld, he received the melancholy intelligence of the 
devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of 
his bravest troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride 
of royalty was humbled in the dust , he took his repasts on the ground ; 
and the hisordee of his han eapressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. 
Perhaps he would not have refused to purchase, with one half of his 
hingdom, the safety of the remainder, and he would have gladly sub- 
scribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of 
the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of private business, a mi- 
nister of rank and confidence was secretly dispatched to embrace the 
knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in the language of a supphant, 
that he myht be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The 
Sassaman prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or huma- 
nity, whether he consulted the sentiments of his birth, or the duties of 
his situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure, 
which would terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph 
of Rome. He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, aia 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself, and for his country, that 
Alexander had umformly rejected the prepositions of Darius. But as 
Juhan was sensible, that the hope of asafe and honourable peace might 
cool the ardour of his troops , Iie earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dismiss the minster of Sapor, and conceal this dange- 
rous temptation from the knowledge of the camp.(2) 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume 
lus time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon , and as often as he 
defied the Barbarians, who defended the city, to meet him on the open 
phan, they prudently rephed, that if he desired to exercise his valour, 
ie might seek the army of the Great King. He felt the insult, and 
he accepted the advice Instead of confining his servile march to the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adven- 
tnrous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into the inland pro- 
vinces, till he forced his 11val to contend with him, perhaps in the plains 
of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was ap- 
plauded and betrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, 1n the cause 
of his country, had generously submitted to act a part full of danger, 


(1) Civitas inexpngnabilis, facinus andas et importunum Aimmianus, xxiv 7 His fellow 
soldict, Eutropius, turns aside from the difficulty, Asssriamgue ae Pg castra apud Cte 
gipte stem stativa aliquandin habuit remeansque victor, &c » 16 Zosimus is artful o 
tgnoant, and Socrates maccurate 

(2) Libanins, Orat Parent.c 130 p 354 ¢ 138 p 361 Socrates,! iii ¢ 21 The ec- 
clesiastical bistorian imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of Maximus Such advice 
was apworthy of a philosopher botthe plilosopher was ithewsse a magician, v ho ftattered 
the hopes and passions of his master 
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of falsehood, and of shame.(1) With a train of faithful followers, he 
deserted to the imperial camp; exposed, ina specious tale, the inyuries 
which he had sustained ; exaggerated the crueity ot Sapor, the discon- 
tent of the people, and the weakness of the monarchy, and confidently 
offered himself as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. The 
most rational grounds of suspicion were urged, without effect, by the 
wisdom and experience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, re- 
ceiving the traitor into his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty 
order, which, in the opimon of mankind, appeared to arraign his pru- 
dence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a single hour. 
the whole navy, which had been transported above five hundred miles, 
at so great an expence of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, 
at the most, twenty-two, small vessels were saved, to accompany, on 
carriages, the sare of the army, and to form occasional bridges for 
the passage of the rivers. <A supply of twenty days provisions was re- 
served for the use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with 
a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor inthe Tigris, 
were abandoned to the flames, by the absolute command of the empe- 
ror. The Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the mad- 
ness of the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence 
of divine justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, 1n a mili- 
tary question, 1s confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced sol- 
dier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who could not 
disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops.(2) Yet there are not 
wanting some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify 
the resolution of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates never as- 
cended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis.(3) The 
distance of the last-mentioned city from tne Roman camp was not very 
considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and i1m- 
practicable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream 
of a rapid river,(4) which in several places was embarrassed by natu- 
ral or artificial cataracts.(5) The power of sails or oars was insufficient; 
it became necessary to tow the ships against the current of the river ; 
the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious 
and servile labour; and if the Romans continued to march along the 
banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return home without at- 
chieving any enterprize worthy of the genius or fortune of their leader. 
If, on the contrary, it was adviseable to advance into the inland coun- 
try, the destruction of the fleet and magazines was the only measure 
which could save that valuable prize from the hands of the numerous and 
active troops which might suddenly be poured from the gates of Ctesi- 
phon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should now admuire 
the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his 
soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative of death 
or conquest.(6) 


(1) The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg Nazianzen, Orat iv p 115,116), may derive some 
credit from the teatimony of two abbreviators (Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the casual hints 
of Cibanius (Orat Parent c 134 » 357) and Ammianus (xxiv 7) Ihe course of genuine 
hietory is futerrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the test of Ammianus 

(2) See Amunianus (xxiv 7), Libauius (Orat {’arteptalis, ¢ 132, 135 p 356, 357), Zo 
simus, (1 lil p 183), Zonaras(tom 1 }. xi p 26), Gregory (Orat iv p 116), Augustin 

de Civitate Dei, Liv c 99 I vc 21) Of these, Libanius alone attenipts a faint apology 
or his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own coudein ation, by a tardy 
and jneffectual attempt to extinguish the flames 

‘ay Herodotus (1, i c 194), Strabo (I xvi. p. 1074), and Tavernier (p. i } it, 
p. 


(4] A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi sagittam. Pln Hist Natur. vi 31. 

(5) One of these dykes, which produces an artificial cascade or cataract, is described by 
Tavernier (part i.) ii p 226) and Thevenot (part fi 1.2 p 165) The Persians, or 
Assyrians, laboured to mter:upt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 1 xv p 1075. D'Anville, 
VEupbrate et le Tigre, p 08, 99 } 

(6) Recolleet the successful aud applauded rashness of Agathocles and ( ortez, who burnt 
their ships on the coasts of Atiica and Mevco 
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The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the 
operations of a tnodern army, were in a great measure unknown in tL. 
camps of the Romans.(1) Yet, in every age, the subsistence of sixts 
thousand men must have been one of the most important cares of i 
prudent general; and that subsistence could only be drawn from his 
own or from the enemy’s country. Had it been possible for Juhan to 
maintain a bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to preserve the 
conquered places of Assyria, 8 desolated province could not afford any 
large or regular supplies, in a season of the year when the lands were 
covered by the inundation of the Euphrates,(2) and the unwholesome 
air was darkened with swarms of innumerable insects.(3) The ap- 
pearance of the hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive 
region that hes between the river Tigris and the mountains of Me- 
dia, was filled with villages and towns; and the fertile soil, for the 
most part, was in a very improved state of cultivation. Juhan might 
expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily procure a plentiful sub- 
sistence from the fears or avarice of the natives. But, on the ap- 

roach of the Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was instantly 
lasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted the open 
villages, and tvok shelter 1n the fortified towns; the cattle was driven 
away; the grass and ripe corn were consumed with fire; and, as soon 
as the flames had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, be 
beheld the melancholy face of a smohing and naked desert. This des- 
perate but effectual method of defence, can only be executed by the 
enthusiasm of a people who prefer their independence to their pro- 
perty; or by the rigour of an arbitrary government, which consults 
the public safety without submitting to their inclinations the hberty 
of tees. On the present occasion, the zeal and obedience of the 
Persians seconded the commands of Sapor; and the emperor was soon 
reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, which continually wasted 
in his hands. Before they were entirely consumed, he mght still have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana, or Susa, by 
the effort of a rapid and well-directed march ,(4) but he was deprived 
of this last resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by the perfidy 
of lus guides. The Romans wandered several days in the country to 
the eastward of Bagdad. the Persian deserter, who had artfully led 
them into the snare, escaped from their resentment ; and his followers, 
d8 500n as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the 
conspiracy. The visionary conquests of Hyrcama and India, which had 
so long amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that 
his own mmprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously 
balanced the hopes of safety or success, without obtaining a satisfac- 
tory answer either from gods or men. At length, as the only practi- 
cable measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps to- 
wards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army 
by a hasty march tv the confines of Curduene, a fertile and friendly 


(1) See the judicions reflections of the author of the tssai sur la Pactique, tom fl p 287 
——353. and the leared reuiarks of M Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires Militates, tom f, p- 
$51--282 on the baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies 

(2) the Tigris rises to the south, the Cuplrates to the north of the Armenian mountains 
Ihe former overfiows in March, the jatter in july [hese circumstances are well cxplakned 
in the Pi i ay Disseitation of Foster, inserted in Speluian’s Expedition of Cyrus, vol 
fi p 26. 

(3) Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency of the flood, the 
heat, and the insects. [he lauds of Assyria, Oppressed by the Lurks, and ravaged by the 
Curds, or Arabs, yreld an increase of ten, fifteen, aud twenty fold, for the seed which is cast 
into the ground by the wretched and uuskilful busbandsnan. Voyages de Niebuhr, tom |i. p. 


, 285 

(4) Isidore of Charax (Mansion Parthic p 5,6 in Hudeon, Geograph Minor, tom }f.) 
reckons 129 schazeni from Seleucia, and Tlevenot (part } J} i if p 209—-245.), 128 boure of 
march fiom Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Aamadam == These meacures caunot exceed an ordinary 
parasany, or three Roman miles 
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province, which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The de- 
spouding troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had pa the Chaboras, with the sanguine expectation of 
subverting the throne of Persia.(1) 
As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance, by several bodies af 
Persian poet h who shewing themselves, sometimes in loose, and 
sometimes in closer, order, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. 
These detachments were, however, supported by a much greater force ; 
and the heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Ti- 
gris, than a cloud of dust arose on the aac The Romans, who now 
aspired only to the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endea- 
voured to persuade themselves, that this formidable appearance was 
occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or bles by the approach of 
some friendly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their 
camp, passed the whole mght in continual alarms; and discovered, at 
the dawn of day, that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. 
This army, which mght be considered only as the van of the barba- 
rians, was soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and 
elephants, commanded by Meranes, a general of rank and reputation. 
He was accompanied by two of the king’s sons, and many of the prin- 
cipal satraps; and fame and expectation ila \ aoe the strength of 
the remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of 
Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend, or divide, according to the vaneties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigilant 
enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury; they were re- 
peatedly repulsed with firmness; and the action at Maronga, which 
almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a considerable 
loss of satraps and elephants, jee of equal value in the eyes of their 
monarch. ‘These splendid advantazes were not obtained without an 
adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans: several officers of dis- 
tinction were either killed or wounded; and the emperor himself, who, 
on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the valour of his troops, 
was obliged to expose his person, and exert his abilities. The weight of 
offensive and defensive arms, which still constituted the strength and 
safety of the Romans, disabled them from making any long or effectual 
ursuit ; and as the horsemen of the east were trained to dart their 
et and shoot their arrows at full speed, and in every possible 
direction,(2) the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than in 
the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the most certain 
and irreparable loss of the Romans, was that of time. The hardy ve- 
terans, accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted 
under the sultry heat of an Assyrian summer; their vigour was ex- 
hausted by the incessant repetition of march and combat; and the 
progress of the army was suspended by the precautions of a slow and 
dangerous retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply dimimshed, the value and price of subsistence 
increased in the Roman camp (3) Julian, who always contented him- 
self with such food as a hungry soldier would have disdained, distri- 


(1) The march of Juhan from Ctesiphon, ts circumetantially, bat not clearly, described by 
Ammianns (xxiv. 7,8 ), Libantus (Ort Pareut ¢ 154 p 357), and Zosimus (1 in p 183.). 
The two last seem iguoraut that their conquerur was retreating, and Libantus absurdly con- 
fines bim to the banks of the Tigris 

(2) Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes (tom. iii p 57, 58, &c. 
edit in 4to ) the education and dexterity of the Persian horsemen Brissonius (de Regno 
Persico, p 650. 661, &c ) has collected the testimonies of antiquity 

(3) In Mark Antony's retreat, an attic chenix sold for fifty diacbm2, or, in other words, u 
pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shiiings tartes bread was sold for its weight in silver, 
His iinposaible to perce the interesting narritise of Phutaret (tom vo p 108—118 ), with. 
out perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the same enemies an? im 

volved in the same chatress 
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buted, for the use of the troops, the provisions of the imperial house- 
hold, and whatever could be spared from the sumpter-horses of tho 
tribunes and generals. But this feeble relief served only to aggra- 
vate the sense of the public distress ; and the Romans began to entertain 
the most gloomy apprehensions, that before they could reach the fron- 
tiers of the empire, they should all perish, either by famine, or by the 
sword of the Barbarians.(1) 

While Juhan struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of his 
situation, the silent ape of the nght were still devoted to study and 
contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes in short and interrupted 
slumbers, his mind was agitated with painful anxiety ; nor can it be 
thought surprising, that the Genus of the emmre should once more 
appear before him, covering with a funereal veil, his head, aud his horn 
‘I abundance, and slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch 
started from his couch, and stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirita 
with the coolness of the mdmyht air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which 
shot athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced 
that he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war ;(2) the 
council which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices,(3) unanimously 
pronounced that he should abstain from action: but on this occasion, 
necessity atid reason were more prevalent than superstition; and the 
trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched through a 
hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied by the Persians. 
Julian led the van, with the skill and attention uf a consummate gene- 
ral ; he was alarmed by the intelligence that his rear was suddenly at- 
tacked. The heat of the weather had tempted him to lay aside his 
cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of his attendants, and has- 
tened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of the front ; 
and, as he galloped between the columns, the centre of the left was at- 
tacked, and almost overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon defeated, by the well- 
timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with 
dexterity and effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of 
the a ants. The Barbarians fled ; and Julian, who was foremost 1n 
every danger, animated the purswit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and opvressed by the disorderly throng of 
friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that he was with- 
out armour, and conjured tuum to decline the fall of the impending 
ruin. As they exclayrcu,(4) a cloud of darts and arrows was discharged 
from the flying cyuadrons, and a javelin, after razing the skin of his 
arm, trapepierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. 
Subserattempted to draw the deadly vical eae from his side ; but his 

gers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless from 
his horse. His guards flew to his reliet , and the wounded emperor was 
poy raised from the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the 

attle into an adjacent tent. The report of the melancholy event passed 
from rank to rank; but the gnef of the Romans inspired them with 1n- 
vincible valour, and the desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate 


(1) Amiman xviv 8 xxv 1 Zosimus, 1 iii p. 184, 185, 186 Libanius, Orat. Parent. ce. 
hae 135 p 357, 358, 359 Fhe sophist of Antioch appears tgnorant that the troops wero 
suUgry 

(2) Ammian. xxv 9% Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se Mart! sacra facturum 
(xx1v 6) Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon between the gods and their insolent 
volarres , and even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded 
Neptune from the honours of public professions S¢e Hume's philosuphical Reflections. 
tasays, vol ai p 418 

(3) Shey still retained the munopoly of the vain, but lucrative, science, which had been 
invented in Hetruria, and professed to derive their knowledge of signs and omens, from the 
ancient books of Tarquitius, a Luscan sage 

(4) Clamabant hine inde candidatti (see the note of Valessus) quos disjecernt terror, ut 
fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male compositi culminis declinaret Ammian xxv 3 
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conflict was maintained by the two armies, till they were separated by 
the total darkness of the night. The Persians derived some honour 
from the advantage which they obtained agninst the left wing, where 
Anatolius, master of the offices, was slain, and the ee Sallust very 
uarowly escaped. But the event of the day was adverse to the Bar- 
barians. They abandoned the field ; their two generals, Meranes, and 
Nohordates,(1) fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of ther bravest 
soldiers: and the success of the Romans, 1f Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the faint- 
ing fit, into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive 
of his martial spint. He called for his horse and arms, and was impa- 
tient to rush into the battle. His remaiming strength was exhausted by 
the painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined his wound, dis- 
covered the symptoms of approaching death. He employed the awful 
moments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage; the | ihaare Soar 
who had accompanied him 1n this fatal expedition, compared the tent of 
Julian with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or 
friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, lstened with 
respectful gnef to the funeral oration of their dying emperor.(2) 
“ Briends and fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is 
** now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
‘the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy, how much 
* the soul 18 more excellent than the body ; and that the separation of 
* the nobler substance, should be the subject of yoy, rather than of afflic- 
“tion. I have learned from religion, that an early death has often been 
“the reward of prety ;(3) and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
“ mortal stroke, that secures me from the danger cf disgracing a charac- 
“ter, which has lntherto been supported by virtue and fortitude. I 
** die without remorse, as 1 have lived without guilt. I am pleased to 
“ reflect on the imnocence of my private hfe; and I can affirm with 
* conhdence, that the supreme authority, that emanation of the Divine 
“ Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. De- 
“testing the corrupt and destructive maaims of despotism, I have con- 
** sidered the happiness of the people as the end of government. Sub- 
“ mitting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of modera- 
“tion, 1 have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was 
“the object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
*€ public welfare ; but when the imperious voice of my country summoned 
“me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, with the 
“ clear fore-knowledge (each t had acquired from the art of divination ) 
“that I was destined to fall by the sword. I now offer my tribute of 
“ gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me to perish by 
“ the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the 
“ slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given me, 1n the raldlst of 
‘‘an honourable career, a splendid and glorious departure from this 
* world; and I hold it equally absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to de- 
“cline, the stroke of fate-——Thus much I have attempted to say; but 
“ my strength fails me, and I feel the approach of death.—lI shall cau- 
“ tiously refrain from any word that may tend to influence your suf- 
“ frages in the election of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent, 


Wy Sapor himeelf declared to the Romans, that it was his practice, to comfort the families 
of his deceased satraps, by sending them, as a@ present, the beads of the guards and officeis 
who had rot fallen by their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julian ulcis c xiii p 163 

(2) The character and situation of Julian might counteuance the suspicion, that be had 
previously composed ihe elaborate oration, which Ammianus heard, and has transcribed The 
veralon of the Abbe de la Bleterte is faithful and elegant. 1 have followed him in expressing 
the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated in the original 

(3) Hcrodotus (1. i. c. 31 ) baa displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale Yet the Jup: 
ter id the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon 
his son, had a very imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave 
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“or injudicious ; and if it should not be ratified by the consent of the 
‘‘ army, it might be fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I 
‘ shall only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans ma 
‘“‘ be blessed with the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After this 
discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, 
he distributed, by a military testament,(1) the remains of his private 
fortune ; and making some enquiry why Anatolius was not present, he 
understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the 
same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; and con- 
jured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who 
ina few moments would be united with heaven, and with the stars.(2) 
The spectators were silent , and Julian entered into a metaphysical ar- 
gument with the philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the nature of 
the soul. The efforts which he made, of mind, as well as body, most 
probably hastened Ins death. His wound began to bleed with fresh 
violence; his respiration was embarrassed by the swelling of the veins: 
he called for a draught of cold water, and, as soon as he had drank it, 
expired without pain, about the hour of midnight Such was the end 
of that extraordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after 
a reign of one year and about eight months, from the death of Constan- 
tius. In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, 
the love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of his 
hife.(3 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, may, 
in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure the future execution of his designs, by the timely and judicious 
nomination of an associate and successor. But the royal race of Con- 
stantius Chlorus was reduced to his own person; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most worthy 
among the Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by the difficulty 
of the choice, the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the 
natural presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, in 
a state of perplexity and danger, which, 1n the space of fourscore years, 
had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. Ina go- 
vernment, which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure and noble 
blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment ; the claims of offi- 
cial rank were accidental and precarious; and the candidates, who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, could be supported only by 
the consciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the situation of a famished army, encompassed on all sides by an 
host of Barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the deceased prince, ac- 
cording to his own directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the 
dawn of day, the generals convened a military senate, at which the com- 
manders of the legions, and the officers, both of cavalry and infantry, 
were invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed 
away without some secret cabals, and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spint of faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor 
and Arintheus collected the remains of the court of Constantius ; the 


(1) The soldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatory, testaments upon actual service (in 
prociuctu) were exempted from the formalities of the Roman law. See Heineccius (Autiquit. 
Jur Roman tom. }.p 504) and Moniesquien (Esprit des Loix,1 xxvii ) 

(2) This umon of the human soul with the divine eztherial substance of the universe, be the 
ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it seemns to exclude any personal or cunscions 
page boner See Warburton’s learned and rational observations. Divine Legation, vol ii. 
p 199— 

(3) The whole relation of the death of Juliau is given by Ammianus (xxv 3}, an intelligen? 
epectator Libanius, who turns with horror from the scene, has supplied some circumetasn ¢ § 
(Orat Parental c 136-140 p 858-362) The calumnies of Gregory, aud the legends of 
more ancient saints, may now be silently despised. 
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friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic clnefs, Dagalaiphua, 
and Nevitta; and the most tatal consequences might be apprehended 
from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their character and 1n- 
terest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps in their religious 
prpeiples: The superior virtues of Sallust could alone reconcile their 
visions, and unite their suffrages ; and the venerable prefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor of Juhan, if he b:mself, 
with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and :ofirmi- 
ties, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, who were 
surprised and perplexed by his refusal, shewed some disposition to adopt 
the salutary advice of an inferior officer,(1) that they should act as 
they would have acted in the absence of the emperor ; that they should 
exert their abilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopo- 
tamia, they should proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the 
election of a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted 
Jovian, who was no more han fir st(2) of the domestics, with the names 
of Emperor and Augustus. ‘The tumultuary acclamation was instantly 
repeated by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few 
minutes, to the extremities of the hne. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial ornaments, 
and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose favour and 
pein he so lately solicited The strongest recommendation of 
ovian was the merit of his father, Count Varroman, who enjoyed, in 
honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. In the obscure 
freedom of a private station, the son indulged his taste fur wine and 
women; yet he su ported, with credit, the character of a Christian(3) 
and a soldier. ithout being conspicuous for any of the ambitious 
qualifications which excite the admiration and envy of mankind, the 
come} ape of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and tamiiar wit, had 
gained the affection of hi» fellow-soldiers ; and the generals of both par- 
ties ucquiesced 1n a popular election, which had not been conducted by 
the arts of their enemies The pride of this unexpected elevation was 
moderated by the just apprehension, that the same day mght terminate 
the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of necessity 
was obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few 
hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march, 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress.(4) 
The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his feurs ; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the joy with 
which he celebrates his deliverance The welcome news of the death of 
Juhan, which a deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the 
desponding monarch with a sudden confidence of victory. He imme- 
diately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand Immor- 
fa to second and support the pursuit ; and discharged the whole 
weight of his umted forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The 


v1) Honoratior aliquis miles, peshaps Ammiiuns hiniself The modest and judicious hia 
torian describes the scene of the election, at which he was undoubtedly present (xxv 5 ). 

(2) The ger inaus, or ga unicertas, enjoyed the dignity of a senator, and though only a tie 
bune, be sanked with the military dukes Cod. theodosian | vi tit xxi These privileges 
ae perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian 

(3) ihe ecclesiastical bistorians, Socrates (1 ua c¢ 22) Sozomen (1 vi c 3), and Theo~ 
doret (1 iv. c 1+), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under the preceding reign, and 
piously suppose, that he refused the purple, ull the whole army unanimously exclauned that 
they were Chitstians Amunanus, calmly pursuing his narrative, overtbrows the legend by a 
siugle sentence. Hostiis pro Joviuno extisque inspectis, pronuntiatum est, &c xxv 6 

(4) Ammianus (xxv 10 ) has drawn from the L.fe an impartial portrait of lovian to which 
the younger Victor bas added some remarkable strokes fhe Abbe de la Bleterie (Histoire de 
Juvien, tom. § p 1-238 ) has composed an elaborate history of his short reign, a work re- 
markably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and religious prejudice 

(5) Regtus equitatus. It appears from Procopius, that the Immortals, so famous under 
Cyrus and his successor, were recetved if we may use that improper word, by the Sassanides 
Brigson de Regno Persico, p 208, Ac 
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rear-guard was thrown into disorder ; the renowned legions, which de- 
rived their titles from Diocletian, and his warlike colleague, were broke 
and trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives 
in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans ; the Persians 
were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants; and the 
army, after marching and fighting a long summer's day, arrived, in the 
evening, at Samara on the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon (1) On the ensuing day, the Barbarians, instead of 
harassing the march, attacked the camp, of Jovian; which had been 
seated in a deep and sequestered valley. From the hills, the archers of 
Persia insulted and annoyed the weaned Jegonaries ; and a body of 
cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate courage through the Pree- 
torian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial 
tent. Inthe succeeding night, the camp of Carche was protected by 
the lofty dykes of the river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly 
exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near 
the city of Dura,(2) four days after the death of Julian. The Tigns 
was still on their left ; their hopes and provisions were almost consumed ; 
and the impatient soldiers, who had fondly pe:suaded themselves, that 
the frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested their new 
sovereign, that they mght be permitted to hazard the passaye of the 
river. With the assistance of hrs wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to 
check their rashness ; by representing, that if they possessed sufficient 
skill and vigour to stem the torrent of adeep and rapid stieam, they 
would only deliver themselves nuked and defenceless to the Barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at length to ther 
clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluctance, that five hundred 
Gauls and Germans, accustomed trom their infancy to the waters of the 
Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, which might 
serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, ter the rest of the 
army. In the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, toed a an 
unguarded post of the enemy, and ic aes at the dawn of day the 
signal of their resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed 
the emperor to listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to 
construct a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and 
goats, covered with a floor of earth and faseines (3) Two important 
days were spent in the ineffectual labour ; and the Romans, who already 
endured the miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and 
upon the Barbarians ; whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the 
distress of the Imperial army.(4) 

In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were re- 
vived by the sound of peace. ‘The transient presumption of Sapor had 
vanished : he observed, with serious concern, that, in the repetition of 
doubtful combats, he had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his 
bravest troops, and the greatest part of his train of elephants ; and the 
experienced monarch feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the 
vicissitudes of furtune, and the unexhausted powers of the Roman em- 


(1) The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lest, nor can we natne the 
ficld of vattle where Julian fell but M = d’Anville bas demunstrated the precise situation of 
Sumere, Carche, aid Dura, along the banks of the Ligris (Geographie Ancienne, tom fi. 
p 248 l’kuphrate et le ligre,p 95 97). In the ninth century, Samere, or Samara, became, 
with 4 slight change of name, the royal residence of the Khalifs of the house of Abbas 

(2) Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus agasmst the rebels of Media and 
Persia (Polybius, | vc. 48,52 p 548 552 edit Casanbou, im 8vo ) 

(3) A simular expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely rejected 
Xenophon, Anabasis, | mt p 255, 256, 257 It appears, from our modern travellers, that 
rafts Noating on bladders perform the trade and navigatiun of the Tigris 

(4) Phe first military acts of the reign of Jnvian are related by Ammuanus (xxv 6), Liba 
nius (Orat Parent c 146 p 364), and Zosimup (! lii p 189,190,191) Though we may 
distrust the fairness of Lihanius, the ocular testimony of Lutropius ¢ uno a Persis atque altero 
preeho victus, x. 17 ) must incline us to suspect, that Ammianus had been too jealous of 
the honour of the Roman arms 
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pire; which might soon advance to reheve, or revenge. the successor 
uf Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, ap 
pare in the camp of Jovian ;(1) and declared, that the clemency of 

is sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions, on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Cesar, with the relics of his 
captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Ro- 
mans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his council, and the 
cries of the suldiers, to embrace tlie offer of peace; and the prefcct 
Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arintheus, to understand 
the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, under 
various pretences, the couclusion of the agreement ; started difficulties, 
required explanations, suggested expedients, receded from his conces- 
sions, encreased his demands, and wasted four days in the arts of ne- 
gociation, till he had consumed the stock of provisions which yet re- 
mained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of exe- 
cuting a bold and prudent measure, he would have continued his march 
with unremitting Hihgence ; the progress of the treaty would have sus- 
pended the attacks of the Barbarians; and, before the expiration of fhe 
ourth day, he might have safely reached the fruitful province of Cor- 
duene, at the distance only of one hundred miles.(2) The irresolute 
emperor, instead of breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected 
his fate with patient resignation ; and accepted the humiliating condi- 
tions of peace, which 1t was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by the grandfather 
of Sapor, were restored to the Persian monarchy. He acquired, by a 
single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis; which had sustained, in 
three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle 
of the Moors, one of the strongest places of Mesopotamia, were hkewise 
dismembered from the empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that 
the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted to retire with their 
effects ; but the conqueror rigorously insisted, that the Romans should 
for ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather 
a long truce, of thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile nations ; 
the faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and religious cere- 
monies ; and hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered 
to secure the performance of the conditions (3) 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of his 
hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, professes to at!mire the 
moderation of Sapor, in contenting himself with so small a portion of 
the Roman empire. If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the 
claims of his ambition, he mht have been secure, says Libamus, of 
not meeting with a refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, 
the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian 
to convince the timid monarch, that his remaining provinces would 
still afford the most ample gratifications of power and luaury.(4) With- 
out adopting im its full force this malicious insinuation, we must ac- 
knowledge, that the conclusion of so1gnominious a treaty was facili- 
tated by the private ambition of Juvian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 


(1) Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c 29) embraces a poor subterfuge of national vanity 
Tanta reverentia nominis Romani fuit, uta Persis p7émeus de pace sermo habeienir 

(2) It is presumptnous to controvert the opmion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spectator 
Yet it is difficult to understand, Aow the mountains of Conduene could extend over the plam 
of Assyria, as low as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab: or how an army of sixty 
thousand men could march one hundred miles in fou days 

(S) Ihe treaty of Dura is recorded with gnef or indignation by Ammianus (xxv 7), Li- 
bauius (Orat’ Parent. c. 142. p. 364), Zoismus (i hi p 190, 191.) Gregory Nazianzen Cone. 
Iv p 117,118, who imputes the distress to Juhan, the deliverance to Jovian), and Eutropius 
(x. 17.) The last mentioned writer, who was present in a military station, styles this peace 
necessarinm quidem sed ignobilem. 

(4) Libanius, Orat. Parent c. 145 p 364, 365 
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from the hands of the Persians; that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces, which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the T1- 
is.(1) In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very consi- 
erable distance from the fatal station of Dura,(2) the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles frum their native country, to the resent- 
ment of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and suc- 
cess depended much more on their character than on their situation. 
Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret deliberations and 
rivate \iews of a single person, the united councils of the Greeks were 
inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly : where the 
mind of each citizen is filled with the love of glory, the pride of free- 
dom, and the contempt of death. Conscious of their superiority over 
the Barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, they re- 
fused to capitulate; every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, 
courage, and military skill; and the memorable retreat of the ten thou- 
sand exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy.(3) 
As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor mght per- 
hads have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry oman should be 
plentifully supplied ,(4) and that they should be permitted to ag the 
Tigris on the bridge which was constructed by the hands of the Per- 
sians. But, if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable terms, they 
were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the Kast ; whose clemen- 
cy had pardoned the invaders of his country. The Saracens sometimes 
intercepted the stragglers of the march; but the generals and troops of 
Sapor respected the cessation of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to ex- 
plére the most conrenient place for the passage of the river. ‘The small 
vessels, which had been saved from the conflagration of the fleet, per- 
formed the most essential service. They first conveyed the emperor 
and his favourites; and afterwards transported, in many successive 
voyages, a great part of the army. But, as every man was anxious for 
his ener safety, and apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the slow returns of the 
boats, boldly ventured themselves on hight hurdles, o1 inflated skins ; 
and, drawing after them their horses, attempted, with various success, 
to swim across the river. Many of these daring adventurers were swal- 
lowed by the waves ; many others, who were carried along by the vio- 
lence of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice, or cruelty, of 
the wild Arabs : and the loss which the army sustained in the passage of 
the Tigris, was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon 
as the Romans had landed on the western bank, they were delivered 
from the hostile pursuit of the Bacbarians ; but, in a laborious march of 
two hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured the 
last extremities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to traverse a 
sandy desert, which, in the extent of seventy mules, did not afford a 
single blade of sweet grass, nor a single spring of fresh water ; and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the fvuotsteps either of 


(1) Conditionibus..... dispendiosis Romane reipublice impositis .... quibus cuplidior 
regni quam gloriz Jovianus imperio rudis adquievit Sextns Rufus de Proviness, ¢ 29 
Bieterie has expressed, in a Jong direct oration, these specious considerations of public and 
private interest (Hist de Jovien, tom -p 39, &c ) 

(2) ihe generals were murdered on the banhs of the Zabatus (Anabasis,! fi p 156 1 Sli. p 

), Or great Zab, aiiver of Assyria, 400 feet broad, which falls inte the Ligns fourteen 
hours below siosul = [Phe error of the Greeks bestowed on the great and lesser Zab the names 
Ps the H olf (Lycus), aud the Gout (Lapros) {hey created these auimals to attend the 7yger 
of the East 

(3) Lhe Cyropadia is vague and languid =the Arabi sis circumstantial and animated. Such 
is the ete:nal difference between fiction and truth. 

(4) According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was stipniated by the treaty , 
and Theodore: affirms, that the obligation was faithfully discharged by the Persian. Suoha 
fact is probable, but undoubtedly false See Tiulemont, Hist des Emperenrs, tom. iv p 702 
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friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure of flourcould be disco- 
vered in thecamp, twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased with 
ten pieces of gold:(1) the beasts of burden were ey tered and de- 
voured ; and the desert was strewed with the arms and baggage of the 
Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past sufferings, and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and the 
supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of Sebas- 
tian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata,(2) the emperor most graciously 
received the generals of Mesopotamia: and the remains of a once flou- 
rishing army at ge reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. 
The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the language of 
flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return ; and the new prince 
had taken the most effectual measures to secure the allegiance of the 
armies and provinces of Europe; by placing the military command in 
the hands of those officers, he from motives of interest, or inclina- 
tion, would firmly support the cause of their benefactor.(3) 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion, that the temples of 
the gods would be enriched with the spous of the East, that Persia 
would be reduced to the humble state of a tributary province, governed 
by the laws and magistrates of Rome, that the Barbarians would adopt 
the dress, and manners, and language, of their conquerors; and 
that the youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric 
under Grecian masters (4) The progres» of the arms of Julian inter- 
rupted his communication with the empire ; and, from the moment that 
he passed the Tigris, his affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate 
aad fortunes of their prince. Their contemplation ef fancied triumphs 
was disturbed by the melancholy rumour of his death ; and they per- 
sisted to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the truth of that 
fatal event.(5) The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious 
tule of a prudent and necessary peace : the voice of fame, louder and 
more sincere, revealed the disyrace of the emperor, and the conditions 
of the ignominious treaty. The minds of the people were filled with 
astonishment and grief, with indignation and terror, when they were 
informed, that the unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five 
provinces, which had been acquired by the victory of Galerius , and 
that he shamefully surrendered to the Barbarians the important city 
of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East (6) The 
deep and dangerous question, how far the public faith should be ob- 
served, when it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely 


(1) We may recollec. some lines of faican (Pharsal iv 95), who describesa similar distress 
of Cwsar’s army in Spain 
Seva fames aderat 
Miles eget toto censd non prodigns emit 
Exignuain Cererem = Prob lucri pallida tabes! 
Nun deest prolato jeyunus venditor auro 
See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom 1 p 379—382. His Analysis of the two 
roca bu Spain and Africa, is the noblest monument that has ever been ratsed to the fame 
of Caesar 

(2) M d’Anville (see his Maps, and I'Luporate et le Tigre, p 92, 93 ) traces their march, 
and assigns the trac position of Hatru, Ur, and Philsaphata, which Amimuaous has mentioned 
He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly bot wind, with Lhevenot (Voyages, part is, | 
i p 192) eomuch dreaded 

(3) The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (\,v 9), Libanius Orat Parent c. 
143 p 365), and Zosimus (I ili p 194.) 

he Libaninus, Orat Parent. 145 p. 566. Such were the natural hopes and wishes of a rheto- 
rician. 

(5) The a le of Carrhr, a city devoted to Pagauisin, buried the inauspicrous messenger 
under a pi ot eionie (Zvsimus, |. iii, p. 196) Libanius, when he received the tatal intel 
dgence, cast hiseye ou his sword. but he recollected that Plato had condemued smcide, and 
shut he must live to compose the pauegyric of Julian (Libanius de Vita sua, tom in p 15, 46 ) 

(6) Ammianus and Futropius may be admitted aa fair aud credible witnesses of the puulie 

language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace, which exposed 
them to the Persians, on a naked and defoncelesa frontier (Excerpt. Valesian, p 845, ex 

Johanne Antiochono } 
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agitated in popular conversation, and some hopes were entertained, 

that the emperor would redeem his pusthanmmous behaviour by a splen- 
did act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate 
had always disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from 
the distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honour, by delivering the guilty general into the hands 
of the Barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times.(1) 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state . 
and the same motives which had forced him to subscribe, now pressed 
him to execute, the treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an em- 
pire at the expence of a few provinces, and the respectable names of 
religion and honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition ot 
Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the pa- 
lace of Nisibis; but, the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the 
ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, 1n his name, the cruel al- 
ternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, 
till that fatal moment, had confided 1n the protection of their sovereign. 
threw themselves at lis feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or, 
at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a Barbarian ty- 
rant, exasperated by the three successive defeats, which he had exve- 
rienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and ¢ 1- 
rage to repel the invaders of their ciate be they requested only the 
eet of using them in their own defence, and, us soon as they 

ad asserted their independence, they should implore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, 
their eloquence, their tears were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with 
some confusion, the sanctity of oaths; and, as the reluctance with 
which he accepted the present of a crown of gold, convinced the citi- 
zens of their opeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus was provoked 
to exclaim, “ O Emperor! may you thus be crowned by all the cities of 
“ your dominions!” Jovian, who, 1n a few weeks had assumed the ha- 
bits of a prince,(2) was displeased with freedom, and offended with 
truth: and as he peaeonably supposed, that the discontent of the 
people might incline them to submit to the Persian government, he 
published an edict, under pain of death, that they should leave the 
city within the term of three days. Ammianus has delineated in hvely 
colours the scene of universal despair which he seems to have viewed 
with aneye of compassion (3) The martial youth deserted with in- 
dignant gnef, the walls which they had so gloriously defended: the 
disconsylate mourner dropt a last tear over the tumb of a son or hus- 
band, which must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a Barbarian 
master ; and the aged citizen kissed the threshold, and clung to the 
doors, of the house, where he had passed the cheerful and careless 
hours of infancy. The highways were crowded with a trembling multi- 
tude: the distinctions of rank, and sex, and age, were lost in the ge- 
neral calamity Every one strove to bear away some fragment from 
the wreck of his fortunes, and as they could not command the imme- 
mediate service of an adequate number of horses or waggons, they were 
obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of their valuable effects. 


(1) The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist de Jovien, tom 1 p 212—227 ), thougha severe casuist, 
bas pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute bis promise , since he could not dis. 
member the empire, nor alienate, withont their consent, the allegiance of bis people 1 have 
uever sound much delight or instruction in such political mit laplysics 

(2) 4t Nisibis be performed a rovad act A brave officer, his name sake wlio had been 
thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from supper, thrown jnto 4a well, and stoned to 
death, without any form of trial or evidence of guilt Ammiau. xx¥. 8. 

(3) See xxv 9 and Zosimus, } di p 1¢4 195 
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The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated the 


hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, however, ina 
new-built quarter of Amida; and that rising city, with the reinforce- 
ment of a very considerable colony, soon recovered its former splendour, 
and became ithe capital of Mesopotamia.(1) Similar orders were dis- 
patched by the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the castle of 
the Moors; and for the restitution of the five provinces beyond the 
Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this 
ignominious peace has justly been considered as a memorable era in the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable pro- 
vinces: but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, the 
god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had never 
ret red before the sword of a victorious enemy.(2) 

After Jovian had performed those engagements, which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened away from 
the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjov 
the luxury of Antioch (3) Without consulting the dictates of relgious 
zenl, he was prompted by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on the remuins of his deceased sovereign :(4) and Procopius, 
who sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman. was removed from the 
command of the army, under the decent pretence of conducting the 
funeral. ‘The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
inaslow march of fifteen days ; and, as it passed through the cities of 
the Kast, was saluted bv the hostile factions, with mournful lamenta- 
tions and clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved 
hero in the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored , while 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the soul cf the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave.(5) One party lamented the approaching 
ruin of their altars; the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroke of divine vengeance, which had been so long suspended over 
the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged, that the death of the 
tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed to the 
saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia ,(6) and, instead of suffering him 
to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed the heroic deed to 
the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal champion of the faith.(7) 
Such imprudent declarations were eagerly adopted by the malice, or 
redulity, of their adversaries ,(&) who darkly insinuated, or confidentl 
asserted, that the governors of the church had instigated and directed 
the fanaticism of a domestic assassin (9) Above sixteen years after the 


Oe Chron Paschal. p $00 The Ecclestastical Notitie may be consulted 
2) Zosimus, | iit p 192,195) Serxtus Rufus de Provincius c 29° Augustin de Civitat 
Dei,l iv c 2 Uh general position must be apphed and interpreted with some caution 

(5S) Ammiauus, »0.v 9 Zosimus, | ot p 196 He might be edax, et vino Venerique in 
dulgens But lL agree with La Bletene (tom 1 p 148—-154 ) in reyecting the foolish report of 
a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his wife, and a troop 
of concubies 

(4) lhe Abbe de ta Wicterie ‘tom i p 156 209 ) handsomely exposes the bratal bigotry of 
Baronins, who would have thrown Julian to the dogs ne cespititia quidem sepultura dignus 

(5) Compare the sopmat and the aaint (Libanins, Monod tum p. 251 and Orat Pareot 
e 145 p. 367 c. 156. p. S77 with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat iv p 125-152) The christian 
erator faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness but he is well sansficd, 
that the real sufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous torments of Ixion or Tantalus 

(6) Tillemout (Hist. avs EKmpereurs, tom iv p 549 ) has collected these visions So.ne 
gaint or augel was observed co be absent in the night on a secret expedition, &c 

(7) Soromen (! vi 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of ty: annicide, but the whole pas 
sage, Which a jesuit might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the president ¢( onsin 

(8) Immediately after the death of Julan, an uncertain rumour was scattcred, telo cecidisse 
Nomano it was carried, by some deserters, tothe Persian camp, and the Romans were re 
proached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects (Ammian wxv 6. [1 
banius de ulchsenda Juliini nece, c xili p 162,163) it was urged, as a decisive proof that 
no Persian had appeared te claim the promised reward (Liban Orat Parent c 141 p 363 ) 
Bet the flying horseman, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its effect, or he 
might be slain lu the sane action Ammiauus neither feels nor inspires as ispicton 

(9) Oe vee evrordy wAY wr Te cQwy aeTw apxorts This dark and anmbigunis c pros ton 
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death of Julian, the charge was sulemnuly and vehemently urged, in a 
public oration, addressed by Libamius to the emperor Theodosius. Hus 
suspicions are unsupported by fact or argument ; and we can only esteem 
the generous zeal of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and neglected 
ashes of his friend.(1) 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs, 
of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be corrected by that ot 
satire and ridicule ; and that, in the midst of the Pee ageants, 
which displayed the glory of the living or of tle dead, their imperfec- 
tions should not be concealed from the eyes of the world (2) This cus- 
tom was practised in the funeral of Juhan. The comedians, who re- 
sented his contempt and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, with the 
applause of a Christian audience, the lively and exaggerated representa- 
tion of the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. His various 
character and singular manners affurded an ample scope for pleasantry 
and adicule)) In the exercise of his uncummon talents, he often 
descended below the majesty of his rank. Alexander -was transformed 
into Diogenes ; the enead aed was degraded into a priest. The purity 
of his virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; his superstition disturbed 
the peace, and endangered the safety, of a mighty empire, and his 1r- 
regular sallies weie the less entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to 
be the laborious efforts of art, or even of aftectation. The remains of 
Julian were interred at Tarsusin Cilicia; but his stately tomb, which 
arose in that city, on the banks of the cold and hmpid Cydnus,(4) was 
displeasing to the faithful friends, who loved and revered the memory 
of that extraordinary man ‘The philosopher expressed a very reason- 
able wish, that the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst the 
groves of the academy .(5) while the soldier exclaimed 1n bolder accents, 
that the ashes of J han should have been mingled with those of Cxsar, 
in the field of Mars, and among the antient monuments of Roman 
virtue (6) The history of princes does not very frequently renew the 
example of a similar competition 
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The Government and Death of Jorvian.— Election of Valentanian, who 
associates his Brother Valens, and makes the final Division of the 
Eastern and Western Empnues —Rerolt of Procopius.—Civil and 
Eccleswastical, Admunistration.—Germany.—Britain — Africa —The 

ast —The Danube — Death of Valentunian—Hs two Sons, Gratrian 
and Valentinian II, succeed to the Western Empue. 


Tue death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army was saved by an 


may puint to Athanasius, the first, without a rival, of the Christian clergy (Libinius de ulcis 
Jul nece,c 5 p 149 La Bleterie, Hist de Jovien, tom i p 179) 

(1) Phe Orator (fabricius, Bibliot Grae tom vii p 145—179 ) scatters suspicions, de 
mands an inquiry, aud iusiuuates, that proofs might sti be obtained He describes the suc 
ceas ef the Hutis t the criminal neglect of revenging Julian’s death, 

(2) At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal emperor, anxiously 
enquired how much it cost— Fourscore thousand pounds (centies)—Give me the tenth part of 
the sum, and throw my body into the lyber. Sueton in Vespusian co 19 with the notes of 
Casaubon aud Gronovius 

(3) Gregory (Orat. iv. p 119, 120) compares this supposed ignonmuny and ridicule to the 
funeral honours of Constantins, whose body was chaunted over inount Lauius by a cholr of 
angeis 

(4) Quintus Curtius,! aoc 4 The luxuriancy of bis descriptions has been often ceusured 
Yet it was aluvosi the duty of the historii to describe a river, Whose waters had ne. rly proved 
fatal to Alexander. 

(5) Libanwus, Orat Parent ¢ 156 p 377) Yet he acknowledges with gratitude the hbcratity 
of the two royal brothers in decorating tbe tomb of Juhan (deuleis Jul nece,¢ 7 p 152 ) 

(&) Cujus suprema et cineres, 82 qui tunc justé consuleret, non Cydnus videre di berct, 
amon graus une annie et liquidus sed ad perperandan glorism rect factorum pr eter 

mbere Tiberiz, intersecans urbem eterngm, divorumque velerum monuments prmestrin- 

gens Amunan try 10 
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inglorious, pees a necessary treaty ,(1) and the first momentsof peace 

were consecrated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity 
of the church and state. The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of 
reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious war: and the balance 
which he affected to preserve between the hostile factions, served only 
to perpetuate the contest, by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the 
rival claims of ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians 
had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel; and the Pagans had imbibed 
the spirit of the church. In private families, the sentiments of nature 
were extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge: the majesty 
of the laws was violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained 
with blood; and the must implacable enemies of the Romans were in the 
bosom of their country. Jovian was educated in the profession of 
Christianity ; and as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner 
of the Cross, the Lanarum of Constantine, which was again displayed 
at the head of the Jeyions, announced to the people the faith of their 
new emperor. As soon as he ascended the throne, he transmitted a cir 

cular epistle to all the governors of provinces: im which he confessed 
the divine truth, and secured the legal establishment, of the Christian 
religion. ‘he insidious edicts of Julian were abolished ; the ecclesiast.- 
cal immunities were restored and enlarged; and Jovian condescended 
to lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the 
measure of charitable set irene ata he The Christians were unanimous in 
the loud and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious succes- 
sor of Julian. But they were still ignorant, what creed, or what synod, 
he would chuse for the standard of orthodoxy , and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been sus- 
pended during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of the 
contending sects, convinced, from experience, how much their fate 
would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the mind 
of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or Antioch. 
The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, 
and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstmp each 
other in the holy race: the apartments of the palace 1esounded with 
their clamours ; and the ears of the prince were assaulted, and perhaps 
astonishd, by the singular mixture of metaphysical argument and pas- 
sionate invective.(3) The moderation of Jovian, who recommended 
concord and charity, and referred the disputants to the sentence of a 
future council, was interpreted as a symptom of indifference: but his 
attachment to the Nicene creed was at length discovered and declared, 
by the reverence which he expressed for the (4) calestral virtues of the 
great Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of 
seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of the 
tyrants death. The acclamations of the people seated him once more 
on the archiepiscopal throne; and he wisely accepted, or anticipated, 
the invitation of Jovian. The venerable figure of Athanasius, his calin 
courage, and insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation which he 


(1) The medals of Jovian adorn bim with victories, lanre) crowns, and prostrate captives 
Ducange, Fannil. Byzantin p 52 Fiattery isa foolish suicide. she destroys herself with ley 
own lands 

(2) Joviat restored to the chitch tov upyacov Kkoguov; a forcible and comprehensive ex. 
pression (Philostorgius, 1 vili. cc 5 with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p 329 Sozomen, |. vi. 
c $3) The new law which condemned the rape er marriage of nuns (Cod Theod 1. ix, tit. 
xxxv leg 2), ls exaggerated by Sozomen , who supposes, that an amorous glance, the edul- 
tery of the beart, was punished with death by the evangelic legis ator 

3) Compare Sucrates | iil c 25 and Philostorgius, 1 viii c & with Godefrvy’s Disser- 
ietions, p. 530 

(4) the word cerdestial trintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of the em. 
peror to the archblehop, tie xpos Tov Geo Twr oAwv opommoews (See ihe original epsstie in 
Athanasius, tan ti p 33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Vrat xxt p 392) celebrates the friendship 

Jovian and Athanasius ne primate’s journey was advised by the Egypuan monks 
(Tillemont, Nem. Eccles tom viii p 221) 


J 
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had alveady acqdired in the courts of four successive princes,(1) As 
soon as he had gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of the 
Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, and conti- 
nued, with mature counsels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer,(2) the ecclesiastical government of Alexandria, Egypt. 
and the Catholic church. Before his departure from Antioch, he assured 
Jovian that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and 
eaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to hope, that he should be al- 
lowed either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a 
grateful though ineffectual, prayer.(3) 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the natural 
descent of its object, operates with irresistible weight ; and Jovian had 
the good fortune to embrace the religious opinions which were sup- 
ported by the spirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most 

owerful sect.(4) Under his reign, Christiamty obtained an easy and 
asting victory ; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was with- 
drawn, the genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised and che- 
rished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably m thedust. In many 
cities, the temples were shut or deserted ; the philosophers, vho had 
«bused their transient favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards, 
and disguise their profession , and the Christians rejoiced, that the 
were now ina condition to forgive, or to revenge, the injuries which 
they had suffered under the preceding reign (5) The consternation of 
the Pagan world was pou tier by a wise and gracious edict of tolera- 
tion : in which Jovian explicitly declared, that although he should se- 
verely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exer- 
cise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, 
who was deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius eapatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of con- 
science, and the independence of the mind ; and, with some eloquence, 
inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration ; whose aid Su- 
verstition herself, inthe hour of her distress, is not ashamed to implore. 

e justly observes, that, in the recent changes, both religions had been 
alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, 
of those votaries of the reigning purple, who could pass, without a rea- 
60n, and without a blush, from the church to the temple, and from the 
altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians.(6) 

In the space of seven months, the Roman troops, who were now re- 
turned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred miles ; in 
which they had endured all the hardships of war, of famine, and of 


(1) Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, 1s agreeably represented hy La Bleterie (Hist de Jo- 
vien, tom. 1 p 121—148 ) he translates the singular and original conferences of the emperor, 
the primate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies [he Abbe is not satisfied with the coarse plea- 
ae of Jovian, but bis partiality for Athanasius assumes, in his eyes the character of 
justice 

(2) {he true era of his death 1s perplexed with some diMiculties (Tillemont, Mem Eccles 
tom vin p 7i9—723) Butthe date(A DVD 373 May 2), which seems the most consistent 
aes al and reason, is saufled by his authentic life (Maffti Osservazion! Letteraire, tom 
lt p 

(3) See the observations of Valesius and jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol iv 
p 38 ) on the original letter of Athanasius, which is preserved by Iheoduret (1 iv c. 3). In 
some MSS this indiscreet promise 1s omitted, perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the pro- 
phetic fame of their le. der 

(4) Athanasius (apud [heodoret, | iv c 3) maguifies the number of the orthodox, who 
composed the whole world, rape oAcywy Tw Ta Apers ~povevtuw ‘This assertion was verified 
in the epace of thirty or forty yeats 

(5) Socrates, | iit c 24 Gregory Nazianzen (Orat Iv p 131), and Libanius (Orat Pe- 
rentalis, c 148 p 369.), express the decry sentiments of their respective factions. 

(6) [hemistius, Orat v p. 63-7) edit tlarduiu Paris, 1684 [he Abbe de fa Bleterle 
judiciously reinarks (Hist de Jovien, tom i p 199.), that Sozomen has forgot the general tu- 

ration , and Themustius, tic establishinent of the Catholic religion Cach of them turned 
away from the ohject which he disliked, and wished to suppress the part of the edict the 
least honourable in his opinion to the empcro1 Jovian ; 
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climate. Notwithstanding their services, their fatigues, and the ap- 
proach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed only, to the 
men and horses, a respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sus- 
tain the indiscreet and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch.(1) 
He was impatient to ase the palace of Constantinople ; and to pre- 
vent the ambition of some competitor, who might seeaey the vacant 
allegiance of Europe. But he soon received the grateful intelligence, 
that hi» authority was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the Atlantic ocean. By the first letters which he dispatched from the 
camp of Mesopotamia, he had delegated the military command of Gaul 
and I]lyricum to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of 
the Franks; and to his father-in-law, count Lucillian, who had formerly 
distinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Mala- 
rich had declined an office to which he thought himself unequal ; and 
Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Ba- 
tavian cohorts (2) But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general of 
the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased 
the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered, and taken, with loyal acclamations ; 
and the deputies of the Western armies(3) saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappa- 
doca. From Tyana he continued his hasty march tu Ancyra, capital 
of the province of Galatia; where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, 
the name and ensigns of the consulship (1) Dadastana,(5) an obscure 
town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked 
for the fatal term of his journey and hislfe. After indulging himself. 
with a plentiful, ee an intemperate supper, he retired to rest, 
and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 
The cause of this sudden death was variously understood. By some it 
was ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either 
by the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the mushrooms, which he 
had swallowed in the evening. According to others, he was suffocated in 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal ; which eatracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster.(6) But 
the want of a regular enquiry into the death of a prince, whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten, appears to have been the only circum- 
stance which countenanced the malicious whispers of poison and do- 
mestic guilt (7) The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be 
interred with his predecessors ; and the sad procession was met on the 
road by Ins wife Chaito, the daughter of count Lucillan ; who still 
wept the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry her tears 
in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappointment and grief 
were embittered Ly the anxiety of mate:nal tenderness Six weeks be- 
fore the death of Jovian, Ins infant son had been placed in the curule 


(1) O« te Avtioxers wy yews Crexcevto amp ur avTov GAA’ Excokwrruv avtov waar Ka 
mapwhato, Kat row sadanuevor, gdapucacos (famosas Lbeldis) Johan aAntiochen in Ex 
cerpt Valesian p $45 9 The libels of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

(2) Compare Amimianus (xxv 10), who omits the name of the Ratavians, with Zosimus (i 
i 197 ), who temoves the scene ot action from Rheims tv Sinnium 

(3) Quos capita schularum ordo castrensis appellat Ammian xxv. 10. and Vales adlocuin 

(4) Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in cural: sella veheretur ex more, id quod 
mox accidit protendebat Augustus, und his successors, respectfully solicited a dispensation 
of age for the sons or nephews, whom they rused to the consuiship But the curule chair of 
the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant 

(5) The Itinerary of Antoumus oves Dedastana 125 Roman miles fiom Nice, 117 from An 
evra (Wesseling, Tune: ro p 142) The pilgiam ot Bordeaux, by umilting some stages, re 
duces the whole space from 242 (0 181 miles Wesseling, p 574 

(6) See Atmmianus (xxv 10 , Futiopius (. 18), who might likewise be present, Jerom 
(ton i op 26 .d Hehodorum), Orosius (vii St), Sozomen (1 vic 6), Zosimus (1 inp. 
197, 198 ), wid Zonaras (tom on Tosi op 28, 99) We caunot expect a perfect agreement, 
and we shall not discuss nuuite criterences 

(7) Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, compares the death of 
the harmless Jovian to that of the second Atricanus, who had excited the fears and resent- 
mont of the popula ta tien 
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chair, adurued with the title of Nobslissinus, and the vain ensigns of 
the consulship. Uaconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from 
his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, was reminded only by 
the jealousy of the government, that he was the son of an emperor. 
Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive, but he had already been de- 
prived of an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every hour, that 
the innocent victim would be torn from her arms, to appease, with his 
blood, the suspicions of the reigning prince.(1) 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world remained 
ten days(2) without a master. The ministers and generals still conti- 
nued to meet in council; to exercise their respective functions; to main- 
tain the public order ; and peaceably to conduet the army to the city of 
Nice, 1n Bithymia, which was chosen for the place of the election.(3) In 
a solemn assembly of the civil and miltary powers of the empire, the 
diadem was again unanimously offered to the prefect Sallust He en- 
joyed the glory of a second refusal, and when the virtues of the father 
were alleged in favour of his son, the prefect, with the firmness of a 
disinterested patriot, declared to the electors, that the feeble age of the 
one, and the unexperienced youth of the other, were equally incapable 
of the laborious duties of government. Several candidates were pro- 
posed: and, after weighing the objections of character or situation, they 
were successively 1ejected. but, as soon as the name of Valentiman 
was pronounced, the merit of that ofhcer united the suffrages of the 
whole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valentiman(4) was the son of count Gratian, a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannoma, who, from an obscure condition, had raised himself, by 
matchless strength and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain; from which he retired, with an ample fortune and suspi- 
cious integrity. The rank and services of Gratian contributed, however 
to smooth the first steps of the promotion of hisson, and afforded him 
an early opportunity of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, 
which raised his character above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. 
The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. [lis man- 
ly countenance, deeply marked with the impression of sense and spirit, 
inspired his friends with awe, and his enemies with fear and, to se- 
cond the efforts of his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inhe- 
rited the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the 
habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites, and in- 
vigorate the faculties, Valentinisn preserved his own, and the public, 
esteem. The avocations of a military hfe had diverted his youth from 
the elegant pursuits of hterature , he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage, and the arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator was never 
disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the occasion 
prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution The Jaws of martial discipline were the only laws that he 
had studied, and he was svon distinguished by the laborious diligence, 
and inflexible severity, with which he discharged and enforced the du- 


(1) Chrysostom, tom i p 336 344 edit Montfaucon the Christian oratorattemnpts to 
comptort a widow by the examp'es of Ulustrious mustortunes , and observes, that of utine em 
perors tichuding the Cesar Gallus), who bad reigned in bis tine only two (Constantine and 
Consta tras) died 4a natural death Such vague consolations bave never wiped away a singic 
teat 

(2) fen days appear scarcely suthicient fot the march and election But it may be observed 
1 that the generals might command the expeditious use of the public posts forthemselves, 
thei attendants, and messengers ¢ !hat the troops, for the ease of the cities, marched in 
many divisions , and that the head of the column might arrive at Nice, when the rear halted 
at Ancyra 

(3) Ammaanns, xxvii lo Zosmmeus,! sit p 198 Philostorgina, | ova co 8 and Sheed 
Dyssertat p 334° Uhilostorgins, who appears to have obtuined some curious and authentic 
iustellagence, ascribes the choice of Valeatinian to the prafect Sallust, the master general Arin- 
theus, Dagalaiphus, count of the domestics, and the Patrician Datianus, whose pressing rc- 
rominendations from Ancyra had a v cighty intluence in the election 

(7) Ammianus (xxe 7 4% aid the vounger Victor, have furnished the portraits of Va- 
lantimian, which materal; j 6 tl und didethat she ri tory of nis ron 
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ties of the camp. In the time of Julhan he provoked the danger of 

isgrace, by the pee which he publicly expressed for the reigning 
religion ;(1) and it should seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the 
indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of 
military spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. He was pardoned. 
however, and still employed by a prince who esteemed his merit :(2) 
and in the various events of the ersian war, he improved the reputa- 
tion which he had already acquired on the banks of the Rhine. The 
celerity and success with which he executed an important commission, 
recommended him to the favour of Jovian ; and to the honaurable com- 
mand of the second s«hool, or company, of ‘Targetters, of the domestic 
guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached his quarters at 
Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt, and 
without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the 
absolute government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of little mo- 
ment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular 
assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that none of those persons, 
whose rank in the service might excite a party in their favour should 
ah in public, onthe day of the inauguration. Yet such was the pre- 
valence of ancient superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added 
to this dangerous interval, because it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile (3) At length, when the hour was supposed to be 
propitious, Valentinian shewed himselt from a lofty tribunal: the judi- 
cious choice was applauded ; and the new prince was solemnly invested 
with the diadem and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, 
who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when ie 
stretched forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper 
was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league inthe empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentiman obtained 
bilence, and commanded respect: and he thus addressed the assembly ; 
‘‘ A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have 
‘‘ left me in the obscurity of a private station. Judging, from the 
‘‘ testimony of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you have placed 
‘me onthe throne. It is now my duty to consult the safety and inte- 
‘rest of the republic. The weight of the universe is undoubtedly tev 
‘** great for the hands of a feeble mortal. 1 am conscious of the limits 
‘“of my abilities, and the uncertainty of my hfe: and far from de- 
‘€ clining, 1 am anaious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy colleague 
‘* But, where discord may be fatal, the choice of a faithful friend re- 
‘* quires mature and serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be 
“my care. Let you conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your 
i pce refresh your minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed 
‘‘donative on the accession of a new emperor.(4)” The astonished 
troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, con- 


(1) At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck a 
privat, whe bad presumed to purify him with lustral water (Sozomen, 1 vi. c. 6 theodo 
tet, 1 dil, c 15). Such public deflance might become Valentinian, but it could leave no 
room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which supposes some more pri- 
vate offence (Zosimus, |. iv p 200, 20! 

(2) Socrates, iv A previous exile co Melitene, or Thebais (the first might be possible), is 
pa lginca acd Sozomen (I. vi ¢ 6) and Philostorgius, | vii c 7 with Godefioy’s lisserta- 
tions, p ee 

(3) Ainnuanus, ina long, because wnseasonable digression (xxvi 1 and Valesius ad lo- 
eum), rasbly supposes that fe understands an astrowomical question, of which his readers are 
ignorant. It is treated with more judgment aud propriety by Censorinns (de Die Natal, ¢ 
20 +), and Macrobius (Saturnal | i cap 12-16) The appellation of Bassextile, which marke 
the inauspicions year (Augustin ad Januarsum, Epist 119 ), is detived from the sepeti~tzon of 
the siith dayof the calends of Match 

(4) Valantinian’s fist specch as fullim Amimianus viv 2), Concise and sententious in 

Vhilostorglue Tovar 8 
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fessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamours subsided into 
silent reverence ; aad Valentinian. encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was con- 
ducted, in warhke pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, 
however, of the importance of preventing some rash declaration of the 
soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs: and their real senti- 
ments were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalai- 
phus. ‘“ Most excellent prince,” said that officer, “if you consider 
‘only your family, you havea brother ; if you love the republic, look 
_ aun for the most deserving of the Romans.(1)” Theemperor, who 
suppressed his displeasure, without altering his intention, slowly pro- 
ceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Cgnstantinople. In one of the 
suburbs of that capital,(2) thirty days after his own elevation, he be- 
stowed the tatle of Augustus, on his brother Valens ; and as the boldest 
patriots were convinced, that their opposition, without being service- 
able to their country, would be fatal to themselves, the declaration 
of his absolute will was received with silent submission. Valens was now 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had never been exer- 
cised in any employment, military or civil; and his character had not 
inspired the world with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, 
however, one quality, which recommended him to Valentinian, and 
preserved the domes peace of the empire , a devout and grateful at- 
tachment to his benefactor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of 
authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action 
of his lite 8) 

Before Valentiman divided the provinces, he reformed the adminis- 
tration of the empire. All ranks of subjects, who had been injured or 
oppressed under the ragn of Julian, were invited to support their public 
accusations. The silence of mankind attested the spotiess integrity of 
the prefect Sallust ;(4) and his own pressing solicitation, that he might 
be permitted to retire from the business of the state, were rejected by 
Valentiman with the mast honourable expressions of friendship and 
esteem. But among the favourites of the late emperor, there were 
many who had abused his credulity or superstition ; and who could no 
longer hope to be protected either by favour or )ustice.(5) The greater 
part of the ministers of the palace, and the governors of the provinces, 
were removed from their respective stations ; yet the eminent merit of 
sume officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd ; and, not- 
withstanding the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate enquiry appear to have been conducted with 
a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.(6) The festivity of a 
new reign received a short and suspicious interruption, from the sudden 
illness of the two princes ; but as soon as their health was restored, they 
left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle or 
palace of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the 
solemn and final division of the Romanempire.(7) Valentinian be- 
stowed on his brother the mch prefecture of the Last, from the Lower 


(1) Si tuos, amas, Jinperator optime babes fratrem 81 Rempublicam, quare quem vestias 
Amonan xxvi 4 Ju the division of the empire, Vasentinian retained that sincere counsellot 
for himself (cv 6 ) 

(2} in suburbano, Amman xxvii 4 9 the famous 7/ehdomen, or field of Mars, was distant 
frum Constantinople eithe: seven stadia, or seven miles See Valesius and his brother, ad 
loc and Ducange, (oust $a p 140, 141 172, 173 

(3) Participem quidem legitimam potestatis , sed 1 modum apparitoris morigerum, ut pro- 
gicdiens aperiet texts Ammsan axst 4 

(4) Notwithstanding the evidence of Zouaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle, Mi de 
Tillemont (Hist des Lmpereurs, tom  v p 671 ) wishes to disbelieve these stories si avaits 
geuses a up payen 

(5) Ewnapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus(p 82,83 ) set be allows, 
that this sophtot or magician, the guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal eneiny of V+- 
lentinian, was dismissed on the payment of a sinall fine 

6) The loose assertions of a gener! disgrace Zosimus 1 is p 201) are detected and 
refuted by Tillemont itom v p 21: 

(7: Ammianns wvwsi 3 
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Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for lus inmmediate 
government the warlike prefectures of Illyricum, ltuly, and Guu, trom 
the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart, and from the ram- 
part of Caledonia, to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial admi- 
nistration remaiaed on its former basis; but a double supply of generais 
and magistrates was required for two councils, and twy courts: tle 
division was made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and situa- 
tion, and seven master-generals were soon created, either of the cx- 
valry or infantry. When this important business had been amicat]y 
transacted, Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last time. Thu 
emperor of the West established his temporary residence at Milan ; and 
the emperor of the East returned to Constantinople, to assume the 
domimon of fifty provinces, of whose language he was totally igno- 
rant.(1 

Tie \ ranquillit of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion ; and 
the throne of Vilens was threatened by the daring attempts of a rival, 
whose affinity to the emperor rer was his sole merit, and had 
been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily promoted from the 
obscure station of a tribune, and a notary, to the joint command of the 
army of Mesopotamia ; the public opimon already named him as the 
successor of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain 
rumour was propagated by lus friends, or his enemies, that Julian, be- 
fore the altar of the Moon, at Carrhw, had privately invested Proco- 
pilus with the Imperial purple.(3) He endeavoured, by his dutiful and 
submissive behaviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian; resigned, 
without a contest, his military command ; and retired, with hs wife 
and family, to cultivate the ample patrimony which he possessed 1n the 
province of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were 
interrupted by the 7 aa of an officer, with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, 
was dispatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius, either to a per- 
petual prison, or an ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured him a longer respite, and a more splendid fate. Without pre- 
suming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a 
few moments, to embrace his vba poked family ; and, while the vigilance of 
his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously 
escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over to 
the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region he remained many 
months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, and of want; his 
melancholy temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated 
by the just apprehension, that, if any accident should discover his name, 
the faithless Barbarians would violate, without much scruple, the laws 
of hospitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, Procopius em- 
barked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for Constantinople ; and 
boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, because he was not allowed to 
enjoy the security of a subject. At first he lurked in the villages of 
Bithynia, continually changing his habitation, and his disguise.(4) 
By degrees he ventured into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to 


7 


(1) Ammiauus says, in general terme, etuagrestis igen, nec beilicks, nec liberalibus 
studis eruditus Ammidan xxai 14. The orator Themistins, with the geuuine impertinence 
ofa Greek, wished, for the tirat time, to speas the Latiu language, the dialect of bis sovercign 
vv &adexvov xparecay Oral vi p 7 : 

(2) The uncertain degree of alliauce, or consangumitv is expressed by the words aveilior, 
cognatus, Consobrinus (See Valestus ad Anum \ani 3). Tbe mother of Procopiue might 
he a sister of Rasilina, and Count Julian, the mother aud uncle of the apostate Ducange, 
Fin, Byzautin p 49 

(3) Arman axiti 3oxxvi 6 He mentions the repost with much hesitauion — susurravit 
Ybecurlor fama, nemo enim dicts auctor -xstiit verus it serves however, to mark, that 
Procopius was 4 pagan = Yet his religion does not appear ty have promoted, or obstracted, 
hie pretensions 

(4) One of his retreats was a countiy house of Eanomimna the heretic Fhe master wis 
nbseut, unocent, ignorant vet he narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and was banished 
mito the remote parts of Mauritania (Philoste g lixe 5 8, and Godefroy a Dissert p Jo9 378 | 
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the fidehty of two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some 
hopes of succesg,, from the intelligence which he obtained of the actual 
state of public affairs. The body of the people was infected with a 
spirit of discontent: they regretted the justice and the abilities of Sal- 
lust, who had been imprudently dismissed from the prefecture of the 
East. They despised the character of Valens, which was rude without 
vigour, and feeble without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his 
father-in-law, the Patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute, that might remain 
unpaid since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances 
were propitious tv the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of 
the Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria: from the Danube 
to the Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capital was oc- 
easionally filled with the soldiers who passed, or repassed, the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the 
secret proposals of the conspirators , which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the memorv 
of Juhan, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim of his 
sroseribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn up near the 
paths of Anastasia; and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment, more 
suitable to a player than to a monarch, gy cae as 1f he rose from the 
dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who were pre- 
pared for his reception, saluted their trembling prince with shouts of 
joy, and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased by a 
sturdy band of peasants, collected from the adjacent county ; and Pro- 
copius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was successively conducted 
to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During the first moments 
of his tumultuous reign, he was astonished and terrified by the gloomy 
silence of the people, who were either ignorant of the cause, or ap- 
prehensive of the event. But his military strength was superior to any 
actual resistance’ the malecontents flocked to the standard of rebellion, 
the poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated by 
the fear, of a general pillage ; and the obstinate credulity of the multi- 
tude was once more deceived by the promised advantages of a revolution. 
The magistrates were reized , the prisons and arsenals broke open; the 
xates, and the entrance of the harbour, were diligently occupied ; and, 
in a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, master 
of the Imperial city. The usurper improved this unexpected success 
with some degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the 
rumours and Pea the most favourable to his interest ; while he de- 
luded the populace by giving audience to the frequent, but imaginary, 
ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops stationed 
in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the Lower Danube, were 
gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion. and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople with the formidable 
strength of several Oiousand auxiliaries. Hus generals passed the Bos- 
phorus and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, but wealthy, 
provinces of Bithyma and Asia After an honourable defence, the city 
and island of Cyzicus yielded tu his power , the renowned legions of the 
Jovians and Herculians embraced the cause of the usurper, whom they 
were ordered to crush; and, as the veterans were continually augmented 
with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, whose valour, 
as well as numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. 
The son of Hormisdas,(1) «youth of spirit and ability, condescended to 


(1) Horinisda maturo juveni Hormisde regalis illius ‘lio, potestaten Proconsulis detulit ‘ 
ct civiia, more veterum, et bella, recturo  Atmnmian xvi 8 Phe Persian prince escaped 
‘ith bonour ond satery, aud was afterwards (A 0D 380) restored to the same extraordinary 
ofhee of proconsul of hithynla (Tillemont, Hist des bmpereus, tom ve p 201) bad igno- 
laut whether (ae 1ice us Sassan Was Propigated Fb tind (Y D314) @ pope Hormisdas 
Dut fe Was a mative of Frusino, mm italy “Panui Bicy Pontiftc. tom 1 p 147.) , 
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draw hus sword against the lawfal emperor of the East, and the Per- 
sian prince was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantius, who entrusted herself, and her daughter, tu 
the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. 
The princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, accom- 
panied, in a litter, the march of the army. She was shewn to the 
multitude in the arms of her adopted father ; and, as often as she passed 
through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into 
martial fury :(1) they recollected the glories of the house of Constan- 
tine, and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they would shed 
the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal infant.(2) 

Inthe mean while, Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed, by the 
doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East. ‘The diffeulties of a 
German war forced him to confine his immediate care to the safety ot 
his own dominions; and, as every channel of communication was stopt 
or corrupted, he listened, with a doubtful anxiety, to the rumours, 
which were industriously spread ; that the defeat and death of Valer 
had left Procopius sole master of the eastern provinces. Valens was 
not dead: but, on the news of the rebellion, which he received at Ce- 
sarea, he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; proposed to negociate 
with the usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the 
Imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin 
by the firmness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 
favour the event of the civil war. Ina season of tranquillity, Sallust 
had resigned without a murmur ; but as soon as the public safety was 
attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and danger ; 
und the restoration of that virtuous minister to the prefecture of the 
East, was the first step which indicated the repentance of Valens, and 
satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of Procopius was appa- 
rently supported by powerful armies, and obedient provinces. But 
many of the principal officers, military as well as civil, had been urged, 
either by motives of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of betraying, and deserting, 
the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced by hasty marches, to 
bring the legions of Syria tothe aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in 
strength, beauty, and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, at- 
tacked with a small troop a superior body of the rebels. When he beheld 
the faces of the soldiers who had served under his banner, he commanded 
them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretended leader , 
and such was the ascendant of his genius, that this extraordinary order 
was instantly obeyed.(3) Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great 
Constantine, who had been distinguished by the honours of the consul- 
ship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more to conduct 
an army into the field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his hel- 
met, he shewed his grey hairs, and venerable countepance ; saluted the 
soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names of children and compa- 
nions, and exhorted them, no longer to support the desperate cause of 
a contemptible tyrant ; but to follow their old commander, who had so 
often led them to honour and victory In the two engagements of 


(1) The infant rebel was afterwarde the wife of the emperor Gratian, but she died young 
«ud childless. See Ducange, Fam Byzantin p 48 59 

(2) Sequimini culminie summi prosapram, was the language of Procopius , who affecteu 
to i iad the obscure birth, and fortuitous election, of the upstart Pannoman, Ammuun 
xxvi 7 

(3) Et dedignatus hominem superare certamine despicabilem, auctoritatis et cels] fiducia 
corporis, ipsis bostibus jussit, suum vincire rectorem =  atque ia thrmarum antesignanus um- 
bratilis comprensus sucrum mambus the strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new Her- 
cules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who supposes that God had created him as an inimitable 
model of the human species The painters and sculp‘ors could not express Ins figure the 
historians appetied fabulous when they reiated his exploits (Ammian yxvr and Vials adloc) 
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Thyatira(1) and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, whoavere seduced by the instructions and example uf their 
perfidious officers. After wandering some tame among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper; but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of legal 
justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind.(2) 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and re- 
bellion. Bnt the inquisition into the crime of magic, which, under the 
ee of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted both at Rome 
and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the dis- 

leasure of heaven, or of the depravity of mankind.(3) Let us not 

esitate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in the present age, the en- 
hghtened part of Europe has abolished(4) a cruel and odious prejudice, 
which reigned in every chmate of the globe, and adhered to every 
system of religious opinions.(5) The nations, and the sects, of the Ro- 
man world, admitted with equal credulity, and similar ahhorrence, the 
reality of that infernal art,(6) which was able to controul the eternal 
order of the planets, and the voluntary operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and incantations, of potent 
herbs, and execrable rites ; which could extinguish or recal life, inflame 
the passions of the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort from the 
reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. They believed, with the 
wildest inconsistency, that this preternatural dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of hell, was trom the vilest motives of malice or 
gain, by some wrinkled hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in eat and contempt.(7) The arts of magic were 
equally condemned by the public opinion, and by the laws of Rome; but 
as they tended to gratify the most imperious passions of the heart of 
man, they were continually proscribed, and continually practised.(8) 
An imaginary cause is capable of producing the most serious and mis- 
chievous effects. The dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or 
the success of a conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the hopes 
of ambition, and to dissolve the ties of fidelity ; and the intentional 
guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and ga- 


(1) The same Geld of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by Zosimus at Thyatira, 
which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other But Thyatira alluitur Lyco (Plin. 
Hist Natur v 31 Cellarius, Geograph Antiq tom 1i p 79), and the transcribers might 
easily convert an obscure river into 4 well-known province 

(2) Lhe adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, ina regular series, by 
Ammianus (xxvii 6, 7, 8, 9, TO) and Zosiinus (1 iv) p 203--210) They often illustrate, 
and seldom contradict, eachother ‘Themistius (Orat vii p 91, 92) adds some base pane- 
gyric , and kunapius (p 83 84) some malicious satire 

(3) Libanius de ulciscend Julian nece,c ix p 158,159 The suphist deplores the public 
frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice of the emperors 

(4) the French and Enghsh jawyers, of the present aye, allow the theory, and deny the 
practice, of witchcraft (Wenisart, Recueil de Decision de Jutisprudence, au mot Surciers, 
tom iv, p 553  Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv p 60) As private reason always pre- 
vents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 xii c 5, 
6 ) rejects the exestence of magic 

(5) See Oeuvres de Bayle, tom iii p. 567-589 The sccptic of Rotterdam exhibits, ac 
cording to his custom, a strange mcdiey of loose knowledge, und lively wit. 

(6) the pagans distinguished between goud and bad magic, the Theurgic and the Gatic 
(Hist de l’Academie, &c tom vi p 25,). But they could not have defended this obec ure 
distinction against the acute logic of Bayle = In the Jewish and Christian system, a/i dvmons 
are infernal spirits, and a// commerce with them is idolatry, apostacy, &c which deserves 
death and damnation 

(7) The Canidia of Horace (Carm {1 v od 5 with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s illustrations) {c 
a vulgar witch) The Erictho of Lucan (Vharsal vi 430-830) is tedious, disgusting, but 
sometimes sublime She chides the delay of the Furies, and threatens, with tremendous ob 
scurity, to pronounce their real names, to reveal the true iuferual, countenance of Hecate , tu 
javoke the secret powers that he below hell, &c 

(8) Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperant.bus faflax, quod in civitate nostra et veta 
bitur semper et retinebit'r Tacit Hist | 22 See Augustin de Civitate Dei, L vill. ¢ xix. 
and the Theodosian Code, L ix. tit xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary 
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ertlege.(1) Such vasu terrors disturbed the peace of society, and the 
happiness of individuals ; and the harmless flame which insensibly 
melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful and pernicious energy 
from the affrighted fancy of the person whom 1t was maliciously de- 
signed to represent.(2) From the infusion of those herbs, which were 
supposed to possess a supernatural influence, 1t was an easy step to the 
use of more substantial poison: and the folly of mankind sometimes be- 
came the instrument, and the mask, of the most atrocious crimes. As 
goon as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another charge, too 
frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt , a charge of a softer 
and less malignant nature, for which the pious, though excessive ri- 

our of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of death (3) 

his deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, of poison 
and adultery, affurded infinite gradations of guilt and innocence, of 
excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear to have 
been confounded by the angry or read passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry and discernment 
was estimated, by the al Wahu court, according to the number of exe- 
cutions that were furnished from their respective tribunals. It was 
not without extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sentence of 
acquittal ; but they eagerly admitted ed evidence as was stained 
with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove the most improbable 
charges against the most respectable characters. The progress of the 
enquiry continually opened new subjects of criminal prosecution : the 
audacious informer, whose falseliood was detected, retired with impu- 
nity ; but the wretched victim, who discovered his real, or pretended, 
accomplices, was seldom permitted to receive the price of his infamy. 
From the extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the aged, were 
dragged in chains to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senators, 
matrons, and philosophers, expired 1n ignomimous and cruel tortures 
The soldiers, who were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, with 
amurmur of pity and indignation, thut their numbers were insufficient 
to oppose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of captives. The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most 1n- 
nocent citizens trembled for their safety ; and we may form some notion 
of the magnitude of the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an an- 
cient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, 
and the fugitives, formed the greatest part of the Leaner 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans, who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Cwesars, the art 
of the historian, or the ment of the sufferers, excite in our breasts the 
most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. The 
coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammuanus has delineated his 


(1) The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation The twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet were arranged reund a niagic tripod, and a dancing ring which 
had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters m the name ot the future em 
peror, @.B O 4. FPheodoius (perhaps with many others who owned the fatal syllables) wee 
executed Theodosius succeeded = Lardner (Heathen Testumonies, vol iv p 3.3 —372 ) has 
copiously and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens 

(2) Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera hquescit 

Uno codemque tgni Virgil Bacolic. vill 80 
Devovit abseutes, si nulucraque cerea figit 
Qvid in Fpist Hvupsil ad Jason 91 

Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the discase, of Geimanicus Te- 
nit Annal fi 69 

(3) See Helneccius Antiquitat Juris Roman tom ft p 353, &c Cod Theodosian |oix tt 
7 with Godefroy’s Commentary 

(4) The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most probably exaggerated, 
by Ammianus (xavni 1 xxix 21, 2) and Zo-imns (I is p 216-218) The philosopher 
1 aximus, with some justice, was mvo!ved in the charge of magic (Lunapins in Vic Sophist 
p. 88, 89), and young Clrysostom, who had accidentally found one of tne prusciived bovkh;, 
gave himself for lost . Inlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom v p 340) 
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bloody figures with tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our at- 
tention is no leager engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, 
of recent greatness and of actual misery, we should turn with horror 
from the frequent executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and An- 
tioch, the reign of the two brothers (1) Valens was of a timid,(2) and 
Valentinian of a choleric, disposition.(3) An anxious regard to his per- 
sonal safety was the ruling principle of the administration of Valens. 
In the condition of a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the 
hand of the oppressor - and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably 
expected, that the same fears, which had subdued lus own mind, would 
secure the patient submission of his people. The favourites of Valens 
obtained, by the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which 
his ceconomy would have refused.(4) They urged, with persuasive 
eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, SUSPICION 1s equivalent to proof, 
that the power, supposes the intention of mischiet ; that the intention is 
not less criminal than the act ; and that a subject, no longer deserves to 
live, if his hfe may- threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentiman was sometimes deceived, and 
his confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the informers with a 
contemptuous smile; had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the 
sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, in 
the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider cle- 
mency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled 
with his equals, nm the bold competition of an active and ambitious 
life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and never insulted, with impu- 
nity: if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was applauded ; and the 
proudest and most powerful generals were ad die panna of provoking 
the resentment of a fearless soldier. After he became master of the 
world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no resistance can be made, 
no courage can he exerted, and instead of consulting the dictates of rea- 
son and magnanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his temper, at 
a time when they were disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the de- 
fenceless objects of his displeasure. In the government of his house- 
hold, or of his empire, slight, or even imaginary, offences ; a hasty 
word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay, were chastised by a 
sentence of immediate death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the West were, “ Strike off 
“his head ;” “ burn him alive , “ let him be beaten with clubs till 
“ he expires ,’(5) and his most favoured ministers soon understood, 
that, by a rash attempt, to dispute, or suspend, the execution of his 
sanguinary commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt and 

unishment of disobedience. The repeated gratification of this savage 
Justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse , 
and the sallies of passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty.(6) He 


(1) Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and more particularly the portraits of the two 
royal brothers (xxx 8, 9 xxi 14) Tillemont has collected (tom vi p 12-18 p 127-133 ) 
from all antiquity their virtues and vices 

(2) Tbe younger Victor asserts, that he was valde timidus yet he behaved, as almost every 
man would do, with decent resolucion at the fead of an army = Thesame historian attempts 
to prove, that his anger was harmiess Amtnianus observes, with more candow: and judgment, 
incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel Jasain principis amplitudinem trabeus, in sangninem 
szviebat 

(3)Cum esset ad acerbitatem nature calore propensior....pcenas per ignos augebat et gl 
dios Ammian xxx 8 See xxvii 7 

(4) | have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to bis servants Avarice more 
properly belo gs to ministers than to kings, in whom that passion ie commonly extinguished 
by absolute possession 

(5) He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry , “ Abi Comes, 
et mnta et caput, qui sib} mutar: provinciam ‘* cumit”’ A boy whohad slipped too hastily a 
hpastan hound , au armourer, who had made a polisbed cutrass that wanted sone grains of 
the legitimate weight, &c were the victims of his fury 

(6) The innocents of Milan were au aZem and three apparitors, whom Valeytinian con 
demned for signifying a legal summony Ammuianus (xxvii 7) strangely supposes, that all 
who had been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Chinstians Ube amapurtiad 
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could behold with calm satisfaction the convulsive agomes of torture 
and death ; he reserved his friendship for those faithful servants whose 
temper was the most congenial tohisown. The merit of Maximin, who 
had slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce and enor- 
mous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Innocence and Micu 
Aurea could alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. The cages 
of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed-chamber of Va- 
lentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the | esales spectacle 
of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs of the malefactors, 
who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet and exercises were care- 
fully inspected by the Roman emperor ; and when Innocence had earned 
her discharge, by a long course of meritorious service, the faithful am- 
mal was again restored to the freedom of her native woods.(1) 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant 
resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the father of his 
country. The dispassionate judgment of the Western emperor could 
clearly perceive, and accurately pursue, his own and the public interest, 
and the sovereign of the East, who imitated with equal ducility the va- 
rious examples which he received from his elder brother, was some- 
times guided by the wisdom and virtue of the prefect Sallust. Both 
princes invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and temperate 
simplicity which had adorned their private hfe ; and, under their reign, 
the pleasures of the court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. 
They gradually reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constan- 
tius ; judiciously adopted and improved the designs of Julian and his 
successor ; and displayed a style and spirit of legislation which might 
inspire posterity with the most favourable opinion of their character and 
government. It is not from the master of Innocence, that we should 
a the tender regard for the welfare of his subjects, which prompted 
Valentinian to condemn the exposition of new-born infants ;(2) and to 
establish fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in 
the fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, and 
the support of declining science.(3) It was his intention, that the arts 
of rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and Latin 
languages, in the metropolis of every province; and as the size and 
dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the importance of the 
ae the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just and sin- 
gular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary edicts of Valenti- 
nian imperfectly represent the school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequent regulations. That school consisted 
of thirty-one professors in different branches of learning. One philo- 
sopher, and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten grammarians for the 
Greek, and three orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue ; 
besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, whose 
laborious pens supplied the public hbrary with fair and correct copies of 
the classic writers. The rule of conduct, which was prescribed to the 


silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain Rhodanus was burnt alive fur 
en act of oppression (Ghron Paschal p 

(1) Ut bene meritam in sylvas jussit abire Jrznoxviam (Ammian ariv 3 and Valesius ad 
ocum.) 

(2) See the Code of Justinian, | vin tht hi leg 2 Unnsquisqne sobvlem suam uutriat 
Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversiont quz constituta est subjacebit For the present 
i shall not interfere in the dispute between Nuodt and Binkershoek , how far, or how long, 
this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law, philosophy, and the more 
civilised state uf society 

(3) These salutary iustitutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 1. xiii tit iii De 
Professor ibus ef Medicis, audi xiv tit 1x De Studits hbcratsius Urbis Roma Besides 
our neual guide (Godefroy), we may conauit patina te di Napoli, tom i. p 105—111.), 
who has treated the interesting subject with the and curiosity of a man of letters, who 
studies his domestic history. 
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students, is the more curious, as it affords the first outlines of the form 
and discipline of 2 modern university. It was required, that they should 
bring proper certificates from the magistrates of their native province. 
Their names, professions, and places of abode, were regularly entered 
in a public register. ‘The studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatre; and the term of their 
education was limited to the age of twenty. The prefect of the city 
was empowered to chastise the idle and refractory, by stripes or expul- 
sion; and he was directed to make an annual report to the master of 
the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The institutions of Valentinian 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty : and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defensors (1) freely elected 
as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their nights, 
and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the civil magis- 
trate, or even at the foot of the Impenal throne. The finances were 
dihgently administered by two princes, who had been so long accus- 
tomed to the 147d oeconomy of a private fortune; but in the receipt 
and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might observe some 
difference between the government of the East and of the West. 
Valens was persuaded, that royal hberality can be supplied only by 
public oppression, and Ins ambition never aspired to secure, by their 
actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of his people. In- 
stead of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the space of forty 
years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, 1n the first years of his 
reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the East.(2) Valentinian appears 
to have been less attentive and less anxious to relieve the burthens of 
his people. He might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration ; 
but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share of the private 
roperty ; as he was convinced, that the 1evenues, which ee the 
uxury of individuals, would be much more advantageously employed 
tor the defence and improvement of the state. The subjects of the 
East, who enjoved the present benefit, < eae the indulgence of 
their prince. The solid, but less splendid merit of Valentinian was 
felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation.(3) 

But the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valen- 
timan, is tha@firm and temperate impartiality which he umformly 
eae in an age of religious contention. His strong sense, unen- 
ightened, but uncorrupted, by study, dechned, with respectful indif- 
ference, the subtle questions of theological debate. The government 
of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and satisfied his ambition; and 
while he remembered, that he was the disciple of the church, he never 
forgot that he was the sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an 
apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the honour of Christianity - he 
allowed to his subjects the privilege which he had assumed for himself ; 
and they might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general 
toleration which was granted by a prince, addicted to passion, but in- 
capable of fear or of disguise (4) The Pagans, the Jews, and all the 


(1) Cod. Theodos 1.1 tit. xl with Godcfray’s Paratitéon, which diligently gleams fromm 
the rest of the code 

(2) Three lines from Ammianus (xxxt 14.) countenance a whole oration of Mhemistiue 
(Vill p 101—120), full of adulation, pedantry, aud common place morality The eloquent 
M lbomes (tom | p 366-396) has amuse himself with celebrating the virtues amd 
census of Themitstius, who was tot wuworthy of the age in which he lived 

(J) Zosimus, 1 iv p 202) Amnuan xxx 9 His reforination of costly abnses mught en. 
title him to the praise of, in provincidles alinodum parcaus, tributornn ubique molliens 
sarcinas Bv some his frugality was styled avarice (Jerom Chiron p 186 ) 

(4) Testes runt leges ainve in exordio Imnpern mer datz quibus anicuique quod atmo 
imbibisset colendi linera facultas tributa cet Cod fhcodos Tix tit xvi leg 9 Lo thts 
declaration of Valentinian, we moy sad the various testimonies of Ammianus (xxxe 9.) 
7osimns (liv p 204), and Sozomen (fo ovti¢ 7 21) Varontus would natural blame 
such rational toleration (Annal Lecles. A.V he No. 120-132 A. D.376. No. J, 4e 
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various sects which acknowledge the divine authority of Christ, were 
protected by the laws from arbitrar naelad or popular insult ; nor was 
any mode of worship poe b Vi entinian, except those secret and 
criminal practices, which abused the name of religion for the dark 
purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it was more cruelly 
punished, was more strictly proscribed ; but the emperor admitted a 
formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of divination, which 
were approved by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. 
He had condemned, with the consent of the most rational’ Pagans, the 
licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he immediately admitted the petition 
of Pretextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who represented, that the life 
of the Greeks would become dreary and comfortless, if they were de- 
prived of the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. Philo- 
sophy alone can boast (and perhaps itis no more than the boast of 
philusophy), that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human 
mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticsm. But this truce of 
twelve years, which was enforced by the wise and vigorous government 
of Valentunan, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, con- 
tributed to soften the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious 
factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance from 
the scene of the fiercest controversies As svon as the Christians of 
the West had extricated themselves from the snares of the creed of 
Rimini, they happily relapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the 
kmall remains of the Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or 
Milan, might be considered, rather as objects of contempt than of 
resentment. But in the provinces of the East, from the Euaxine to the 
extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions 
were more equally balanced ; and this equality, instead of recommending 
the counsels of peacc, served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious 
war. ‘The monks and bishops supported then arguments by invectives ; 
and their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
stil reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, and every episcopal vacancy 
was the occasiun of a popular tumult. The Homoousians were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, 
bishops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the Mvinity of the 
Holy Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph: and the declaration 
of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had :mitated the impartial 
conduct of his brother, was an important victory on the side of Arian- 
ism. The two brothers had passed their private life in the condition 
of catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the 
sacrament of baptism, before he exposed his person to the dangers of 
a Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself to Kudoxus(1), bishop 
of the Impenal city , and if the ignorant monarch was instructed by 
that Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, his misfortune, 
rather than his guilt, was the inevitable consequence of ns erroneous 
choice. Whatever had been the determination of the emperor, he 
must have offended a numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the 
leaders both of the Homoousians and of the Arians beheved, that, if 
they were not suffered to reign, they vere most cruelly injured and 
Shir After he had taken this devisive step, it was extremely 
difficult for him to preserve either the virtue, or the reputation, of 
impartiality. He never aspired, hke Constantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian ; but, as he had received with simplicity and re- 
spect the tenets of Eudoxus, Valens resigned his conscience to tho 


(1) Eudoaus was of a mild and timid disposition. When he haptized Valens (A. D 
#€7 ), he must have been extremely old, since be had studied theology nfty five years be- 
fre, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr Philostorg Toc 14 14,1 iv. c iv with 
Godefroy, p. 82. 206 and Tiliuuont, Mem Lecies. tom v. p. 474-480, &e. 
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direction of Ins ecclesiastical guides, and promoted, by the mfluence 
of his authority, the re-union of the Athanasian heretics to the budy 
of the catholic church. At first, he pitied their blindness ; by degrecs 
he was provoked at their obstinacy ; and he insensbly hated those 
sectaries to whom he was an object of hatred.(1) The feeble mind of 
Valens was always swayed by the persuns with whom he familiarly 
conversed ; and the exile or imprisonment of a private citizen are the 
favours the most readily yranted in a despotic court. Such punish- 
ments were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian 
party ; and the misfurtune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, 
vho, perhaps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to 
the cruel and premeditated malice of the emperor, and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholics ae we may anticipate that 
name) were obliged to pay the penalty of them own faults, and of 
those of their adversaries. In every election, the claims of the Aman 
candidate obtained the gas ; and if they were opposed by the 
majority of the people, he was usually supported by the authority of 
the civil magistrate, or even by the terrors of a military force. The 
enemies of Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years af his vene- 
rable age ; and his temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre has been 
celebrated as a hfth ai But the zeal of a great people, who instantly 
flew to arms, intimidated the prefect, and the archbishop was _ per- 
mitted to end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Athanasius was the signal of the persecution of 
Egypt; and the Pagan nimster of Valens, who ely seated the 
worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased the favour of 
the reigning party by the blood and sufferings of their Christian bre- 
thren. The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish worship was 
litterly lamented, as a circumstance which aggravated the misery 
of the catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East.(2) 
The triumph of the oithodex party has left a deep stain of perse- 
cution vn the memory of Valens ; and the character of a prince who 
derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble understanding, 
and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. 
Yet candour may discover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiasti- 
cal ministers ot Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the inten- 
tions, of their master; and that the 1eal measure of facts has been 
pas hberally magmified by the vehement declamation and easy credulity 
of his antagonists (3) 1. The silence of Valentinian may suggest 4 
probable argument, that the partial severities, which were exercised 
in the name and provinces of his colleague, amounted only to some 
obscure and inconsiderable deviations from the established system of 
religious toleration. and the judicious historian, who has praised the 
equal temper of the elder brothe:. has not thought himself obliged to 
contrast the tranquillity of the West with the cruel persecution of the 
Kast.(4) 2. Whatever credit may be allowed to vague and distant 
reports, the character, or at least the behaviour, of Valens may be most 
distinctly seen in his personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, 
archbishop of Cwsarea, who had sueceeded Athanasius in the manage- 
ment of the ‘Trinitarian cause (5) The circumstantantial narrative 


(1) Gregory Nazianzen (Qrat vsv. p. 452 ) imeulis the perseciting spiiitof the Ariane, as 
an Infallb e symptom of error aud heresy 

(2) This sketch of the ecclestasucal government of Valens is diawn fiom Socrates (1. av ), 
Sozomen (1 vi), Eheodoret (1 iv) and the immense compilations of [illemont (pardiculasly 
toul vio viik and ix ) 

(3) Dr Jortin (Remarks on Fcclesiastical Histury, vol iv” p. 78) has already conceived 
aad intinated the sue suspicion 

(4) This reflection 18 80 obview and forcible, that Orosins (loviwc 32, 33.) delays the 
persecution till after the death of Valentinian Socrates on the other hand, supposes (1 
fit, c 52), that it was appedsed by 4 philosophical oravion, viiich Phemittes pronounced 
in the year 374(Orat xu p 154 an Vatinonty) Such contradictions diminish the evidence, 
and reduce the term, of the persecution of Valens. 

(5) ‘Pilko pont, whon T follow and atusuge, has extracted «Mem Tccle3 tom vill. p 153 
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hasbeen composed by the friends and admuetsof Basil, and as soon 
as we have stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shali 
be astonished by the unexpected muldness of the Arian tyrant, who 
admired the firmness of his character, or was apprehensive, if he em- 
ployed violence of a general revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The 
archbishop, who asserted with inflexible pride,(1) the truth of his 
opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in the free possession 
of his conscience, and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at 
the solemn service of the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of ba- 
nishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use of 
an hospital, which Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of 
Cesarea.(2) 3. I am not able to discover, that any law (such as 
Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was published by 
Valens against the Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excited 
the most violent clamours, may not appear so extremely reprehensible. 
‘The emperor had observed, that several of his subjects, gratifying their 
lazy disposition under the pretence of religion, had associated them. 
selves with the monks of Egypt, and he directed the count of the 
Kast to drag them from their selitude: and to compel those deserters 
of society tu accept the fair alternative, of renouncing their temporal 
possessions, or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens,(3) 
rhe ministers of Valens seem to have extended the sense of his penal 
statue, since they claimed a night of enlisting the young and able- 
bodied monks in the Imperial armes. A detachment of cavalry and 
infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched from Alexandria 
into the adjacent desert of Nitria,(4) which was peopled by five thou- 
sand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian priests ; and it 1s 
reported, that a considerable slaughter was made in the monasteries 
which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign (5) 

The strict regulations which had been framed by the wisdom of 
modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the clergy, may be 
originally deduced from the example of the emperor Valentiman. Has 
edict(6) addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in 
the churches of the city. He admomshed the ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the houses of widows and virgins, and menaced their 
disobedience with the animadversion of the civil judge. The director 
was no longer permitted ty receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, 
trom the hberahty of his spiritual daughter: every testament contrary 
to this edict was declared null and void ; and the legal donation was con- 
hscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, it 
should seem, that the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 


—167 ) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the two Gregories; the 
brother, and the fiiend, of Basil the letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliotheque Le. 
clesiastique, tom Ji p. 155-180 ) do not present the mage of a very lively persecution 

(1) Basilius Cesariensis episcopus Cappadocia clarus habetur = qui muita continentiz 
et ingendi bona uno superbie malo perdidit his irreverent passage is perfectly in the 
style and character of St Jerom = [t does not appear in Scagher's edition of bis Chronicle , 
hut Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS which had not been retormed by the monks 

(2) Lhis noble and chatitable toundativu (almost a new city) surpassed in merit if not 
in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon = It was principally intended f 1 the re- 
ception of lepers (Greg. Naziauzen, Orat xv p 439 

(3) Cod Iheodos | xh tit i leg 635 Godetroy (tom iv. p 409—413 ) performs the 
duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemout (Mem Eccles tom vin p 808 ) suppose 
2 second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the edict of Valens 
and suppressed the litverty of choice 

(4) Sve d’Anville, Description de’ Egypte p 74. Hereafter I shall consider the monastic 
tustitutons, 

(&) Socrates, |. Iv. ¢ 24,25. Orosius,) vil c 33) Jerom in Chron p 189 and tom fi. 

212 {Le monks of Egypt performed many miracies, which prove the truth of their 

ae seen says Jortin (Remarks, vol iv p 79), but what proves the truth of those 
miracles 
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meapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, aud strictly confined to 
the natural aad legal rights of mherttunce As the guardian of domes- 
tic happiness and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe fale to the 
growing evil. In the capital of the empire the females of noble and 
opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent property - 
and many of those devout females had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the understanding, but 
with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion 
They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and luxury ; and renounced, for 
the praise of chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal society. Some 
ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to direct their ti- 
morous conscience, and to amnuee the vacant tenderness of their heart , 
and the unbounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, was often 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who hastened from the eatremities 
of the East, to enjoy, ona splendid theatre, the privileges of the mo- 
nastic profession. By their contempt of the world, they insensibly ac- 
quired its most desirable advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, 
of a young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent house- 
hold, and the respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the 
chents of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of the Roman 
ladies were gradually consumed, in lavish alms and oe piugrim- 
ages; and the artful monk, who had assigned himself the first, or 
possibly the sole place, in the testament of his spiuitual daughter, still 
presumed to declare, with the smooth face ot hypocrisy, that he was 
only the instrument of charity, and the steward of the poor. The lu- 
crative, but disgraceful, trade,(1) which was exercised by the celery 
to defraud the eapectations of the natural heirs, had provoked the in- 
dignation of a superstitious age; and two ofthe most respectable of the 
Latin fathers very honestly confess, that the 1znominious edict of Valen- 
tinian was just and necessary , and that the Christian priests had de- 
served to losea privilege, which was still enjoyed by comedians, chano- 
teers, and the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the 
legislator are seldom victorious ina contest with the vigilant dexterity 
of private interest * and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce 
in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were 
checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert a more 
laudable industry to increase the wealth of the church; and digmify their 
cov etousness with the specious names of piety and patriotism.(2) 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stizmatize the ava- 
rice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valentinian, had the 
good sense, or the good foitune, to engage in his service the zeal and 
abilities of the learned Jerom, and the prateful saint has celebrated 
the merit and punty of a very ambiguous character (3) But the 
splendid vices of the Church of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian 
and Damasus, have been curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, 
who delivers his impartial sense in these expressive words: “ The pre- 
‘“‘ fecture of Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty : but 
“the tranquillity of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody se- 
“ dition of the distracted people The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus, 
“to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed the ordinary measure of human 


(1) The expressions which I hive used are tempctate and tceble, If compared with the ve 
hement invectives of Jerom (t:m os p 13 45 144, &c) In des turn, he was reproacicd 
with the gailt which he imputed to his brother monks and the Scederatus, the be? sé vellis, 
Was prblicly accused asthe Joverof the widow Pata (tom um p 363.) He undoubted y pos 
seseed the affections, both of the mother aud the daughter , tut he declares, that be neves 
abused lis influen-e, to any selfish or seusual purpose 

(2) Padet dicere, sacerdotes idolocim, mtun et aurtga, et ecorta, hevreditates capiunt > 
solis clericts ac monachis tac lege prolibetur bt non protibetur a persecutonibvus, sed: 
principibits, Christiania Nec de lege quer: sed doleo cur merderanas bane legen Jerom 
(tom ot p 13) discreeth meimuates the secret policy of bis patron Damasis 

(3) Ehret woras ui detuta, sancla, menmord, Dainases (tom om op 109), wash away all 
hig stains, and bu id the aevuut eyes of Lillemmunto Moi, Le cles tom. vin p- 586-424, 
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‘‘ ambition. They contended with the rage of party; the quarrel was 
‘“‘ maintained by the wounds and death of their followers ; and the pre- 
“ fect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was constrained, by 
“ superior violence, to retire into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed : 
‘the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his faction ; one 
‘‘ hundred and thirty-seven dead Lal ely ae found in the Busiltca of 
‘¢ Sicininus,(2) where the Christians hold their religious assemblies ; and 
“it was long before the angry minds of the people resumed their ac- 
“ customed tranquillity. When I consider the splendour of the capital, 
‘‘ 1 am not astonished that so valuable a prize should inflame the desires 
“of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest and most obstinate con- 
“ tests. The successful candidate is secure, that he will be enriched by 
“the offerings of matrons ;(3) that, as soon as his dress is composed 
‘‘ with becoming care and elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot, 
‘ through the streets of Rome ,(4) and, that the sumptuousness of the 
“ Imperial table will not equal the profuse and delicate entertainments 
‘provided by the taste, and at the expence, of the Roman pontiffs. 
of How much more rationally, continues the honest Pagan, would those 
“ pontiffs consult their truehappiness, if, instead of alleging the great- 
“ness of the city as an excuse for their manners, they would imitate 
“the exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whoxe temperance and 
“ sobriety, whose mean apparel and downcast looks, recommended their 
‘pure and modest virtue to the Deity, and hi» true worshippers.”(5) 
The schism of Damasus and Ursinus was eatinguished by the exile of 
the latter; and the wisdom of the prefect Pretextatus(6) restored the 
tranquillity of the city. Prwetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, aman 
of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised a reproach in the 
form of a jest, when he assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Christian 
religion.(7) This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of the popes 
in the fourth century, becomes the more curious, as 1t represents the 
intermediate degree, between the humble poverty of the apostolic 
fisherman, and the royal state of atemporal prince, whose dominions 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed the 
sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valentiman, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and his rigid attachment to 
the forms, as well as spit, of ancient discipline, were the principal 


a 

(1) Jerom himaclf is forced to allow, crudelissima interfectiones diversi sexds perpetrate (in 
Chron p 186) But an original deed or petition of two preshyters of the adverse patty, has 
unaccountably escaped = They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, and that the 
roof was untiled, that Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, grave diggers, cha v 
rioteers, aud hired g adiatote; that none of Aas party were killed, but that one bundred and, 
sixty deac bodies were found = Thre petition is published by the P = Sirmond, in the first vo- 
lume of his werks 

(2) Ihe Basidica of Sicininus, or Liberins, ts probably the church of Sta Maria Magviore 
on the Esquiline hill, Baronius, A | D 567 No3 , and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, | 
6c 3S p 462 

(3) ag enennes of Damasus styled him cfurtscalpius Matronarum, the ladies ear 
scratcher 

(4) Gregory Nagianzen (Orat xxvii. p 526) describes the pride and juvury of the prelates. 
who reigned in the tmperial cities , their gilt car, flery steeds, numerous train, &c The 
crowd gave way as to a wild beast 

(5) Ammian, xxvii 3) Perpetuo Numuini, veresque ejus cultoribus fhe mcomparable 
pliancy of a Polytheist ’ 

(6) Ammianus, who makesa fair report of bis prefecture (xxvii 9), styles him praclare 
indolis, gravitatisqne, senator («x1 7 and Vales ad loc.) A curious inscription (Gruter 
MCI No. 2) records, in two columns, his religious and civil honours In one hine he was 
Pontiff of the Sun, aud of Vesta, Angur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, &c &c tn the otber, 
1 Questor candidatus, more probably titular 2 Pretor 3S Corrector of Tuscany aad Um. 
bria 4 Coneular of Lusitamia 5 > Preconsul of Achaa 6 Prefect of Rome 17 Pretorian 
prefect of Italy 8 Of Illyricuw: 9 Consul elect , but he died before the beginning of the 
yenr 465 See Tillemont, Hist des tmpeieurs, tom v p 241 756 

7) Facite me Romaux arbis episcopum ; et ery protinus Chiistiunus (Jerom, tom i. p. 
165) It1s more than probable, that Damascus would not have purchased his conversion 
at such a price 
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motives of their judicious chuice. The eagerness of the troops who pressed 
him to nomingte his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation 
of public affairs ; and Valentinian himself was conscious, that the abil- 
ties of the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant 
frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had 
relieved the Barbarians from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, of the 
North, and of the South. Their inroads were often vexatious, and 
sometimes formidable ; but, during the twelve years of the reign of 
Valentinian, his firmness and valent protected his own dominions ; 
and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble counsels 
of his brother. Perhaps the method vf annals would more forably ex- 
press the urgent and divided cares of the two emperors ; but the atten- 
tion of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and de- 
sultory narrative. A separate view of the five great theatres of war: I. 
Germany ; 11. Britain; III. Africa ; 1V. The East ; and, V. The Da- 
nybe; will impress a more distinct image of the military state of the 
empire under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 
. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the harsh 
and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the ofhces ;(1) who, by 
an act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as well as 
the quantity, of the presents, to which they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, onthe accession of a new emperor. They expressed, 
and they communicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperate 
by the suspicion of contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Betore Valentiman could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul 
were in flames , before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the 
Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil in the forests of 
Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, the military force of 
the Sule nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through the barner 
of the Rhine, during ‘te severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded, and the standard of the 
Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands of the conquerors, who dis- 
layed, with insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. 
The standard was recovered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the 
shame of their disgrace and flight in the oe of their severe judge. It 
was the opimon of Valentinian, that his soldiers must learn to fear their 
commander, before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops 
were solemnly assembled ; and the trembling Batavians were inclosed 
within the circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal: and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he 
inflicted a stain of indelible 1gnominy on the officers, whose misconduct 
and pusulanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder At this tremen- 
dous sentence the troops fell prostrate onthe ground ; deprecated the 
indignation of their sovereign ; and protested, that, if he would indulge 
them in another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers Valentinian, with affected 
reluctance, yielded to their entreaties’ the Batavians resumed their 
arms ; and with their arms, the invincible resolution of wiping away 
their disgrace in the blood of the Alemanni.(2) ‘he principal com- 
mand was declined by Dagal.uiphus ; and that experienced general, who 
had represehitod apertans with too much prudence, the extreme difficul- 
ties of the undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of the 


(1) Ammisn xav, 9, Talestus adds a long and good note on the master of the offices 

(2) Ammian xivn. I Zosimus 1oiv p 208 ~The disgrace of the Batavians 16 suppressed 
by the contemporary soldier, from a regaid for military houour, wh.ch could not affect a 
Greck rhetorician of the succ e ULE ASL 
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campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those difficulties into a 
decisive advantage over the scattered forces of the Barbarians. At the 
head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and hght troops, 
Jovinus advanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna,(1) in 
the territory of Metz, where he surprised a large division of the Ale- 
manni, before they had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his sol- 
diers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton de- 
vastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had viewed the ground with the 
eye of a general, made his silent approach through a deep and woody vale, 
till he could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans. 
Some were bathing their huge limbs 1n the river , others were combing 
their long and flaxen hair ; others again were swallowing large draughts 
of rich and delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of the 
Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in their camp. Astonishment 
produced disorder ; disorder was followed by flight and dismay ; and 
the confused multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the 
swords and javelins of the legionaries and auxihanes. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, emp m the Catalaunian 
Jains, near Chalons in ane : the straggling detachments were 
Pastil recalled to their standard ; and the Barbarian chefs, alarmed 
and admonished by the fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, 
ina decisive battle, the victorious forces of the leutenant of Valenti- 
man. The bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, 
with equal valour, and with alternate success. The Romans at length 
prevailed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of 
the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and the brave 
Jovinus, after chacing the flying remnant of their host as far as the 
banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his 
sovereign, and the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.(2) 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment of the 
captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of 
their indignant general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which mght 
be unputed to the fury of the troops, was followed by the deliberate 
murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a German prince, of a weak 
and sickly constitution, but of a daring and formidable spimt. The do- 
mestic assassin was instigated and protected by the Romans ;(3) and 
the violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed their secret 
apprehension of the weakness of the declining empire. The use of the 
dagger 1s seldom adopted in public councils, as long as they retain any 
confidence in the power of the sword. 

While the .Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent calami- 
ties, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the uneapected surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the Uppper Germany. 
In the unsuspicious moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold and 
artful chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed 
the Rhine ; entered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude 
of captives of either sex Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
reance on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and [llyricum, was ordered to invade their country, most 
poy on the side of Rhextia. The emperor in person, accompanied 

y his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a formidable army, 
which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two 
masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of the West The Ale- 


(1) See d’Anville, Notice de Pancienne Gaule, p 587.) The name ot the Moselle, which 3 
not specified by Amimidnis, is clearly understood by Mascou (Hist of the ancient Ger- 
tnene vif o 

(2) Lhe battles are described by Ainmlanus (xxvii 2), and by Zosimus (1 iv p 209), who 
supposes Valentinian to have been present 

(3) Studio solicitante nostiorum, occubit Amman. xvvn 13. 
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mann, unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed their 
camp on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in the modern 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the approach of the Ro- 
mans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to imminent danger, by 
the intrepid cunosity with which he persisted to explore some secret 
and unguarded path. A troop of Barbarians suddenly rose from their 
ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigorously spurred his horse down 
a steep and shppery descent, was obliged to leave behind him his ar- 
mour-bearer, and his “helmet, ceri enriched with gold and 
precious stones. At the signal of the general assault, the Roman troops 
encompassed and ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three diffe- 
rent sides. Every step which they guined, increased their ardour, and 
abated the resistance of the enemy: and after their umted forces had 
occupied the summit of the hill, they impetuously urged the Barbarians 
down the northern descent, where count Sebastian was posted to inter- 
cept their retreat. After this signal victory, Valentinian returned to 
his winter-quarters at Treves ; where he indulged the public joy by the 
exhibition of splendid and ti1umphal snes But the wise monarch, 
instead of aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his attention 
to the important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against 
an enemy, whose strength was renewed by a stieam of daring volun- 
teers, which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of the 
North.(2) The banks of the Rhine, from its source to the streights of 
the ocean, were closely planted with strong castles and convenient 
towers, new works, and new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of 
a prince who was skilled in the mechanical arts; and his numerous 
levies of Roman and Barbarian youth were severely trained in all the 
exercises of war. The progress of the work, which was sometimes opposed 
by modest representations, and sometimes by ho-tile attempts, secured 
the tranquillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the ad- 
ministration of Valentiman (3) 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims of 
Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divisions of 
the tribes of Germany. About the middle of the fourth century, the 
countries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, 
were occupied by the vague dominion of the Burcunp1ans; a warlike 
and numerous people, of the Vandal race,(4) whose obscure name in- 
sensibly sv olled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a 
flourishing province. The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 
manners of the Burgundians, appears to have been the diflerence of 
their civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of Hendinos 
was given to the king or general, and the title of Sinistus to the high- 
pe of the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his 

ignity perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a very 
precarious tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or con- 
duct of the king, he was immediately deposed; and the injustice of 
his subjects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth, and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department.(5) The disputed possession of some salt- 


(1) Phe expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus (xxvii 10), and celebrated 
by Ausonius (Mosell 421 &c ), who foolishly supposes, that the Romans were ignorant of 
the sources of the Danube, 

(2) lmmanis enim natio, yam inde ab jncunabulis primis varetate casuum imminuta , ita 
sepius adolescit, ut fursse longis sceculis aaiimetur imtacta Amman xxviil 5 Phe Count 
ve Buat (Hist des Peuples de I’turope tom vi p 370) ascribes the fecundity of the 
Alewnanns to their easy adoption of strangers 

(3) Amimian vin 8 Zosumus, | avo p 214 The younger Victor mentions the me~ 
chanical genius ot Valentinian, nova arina ineditarl , fingere terrA seu limo simulacra. 

(4) Bellicosos et pubis immense viribus allnentes , etideo metuendos Gnituints universas 
Amman vavit 5 

(5) Lam always apt to giopert ba tomans and travellers of improving extraordinary facts 
Inty general law Astiinianus ie thes a inihea custom to Lyvpt, and the Chinese have 
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pite(1) engaged the Alemanm and the Burgundsans in frequent con- 
tests: the latter were easily tempted, by the secret solicitations, and 
liberal offers, of the emperor; and their fabulous descent from the 
Roman soldiers, who had formerly been left to garrison the for- 
tresses of Drusus, was admitted with mutual credulity, as it was con- 
ducive to mutual interest.(2) An army of fourscore thousand Bur- 
gundians soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine; and impatiently 
required the support and subsidies which Valentinian had promised ; 
but they were amused with excuses and delays,* till at length, after a 
fruitless expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and 
fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just re- 
sentment ; and their massacre of the captives served to embitter the 
hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The incon- 
stancy of a wise prince may, perhaps, be explained by some alteration 
of circumstances ; and, perhaps, it was the origmal design of Valen- 
tinian to intimidate, rather than to destroy ; as the balance of power 
would have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanm, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier anda 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with 
a light and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly have seized 
the object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been de- 
feated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards ad- 
mitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor ; and 
the favours which he received, fixed him, till the hour of his death, a 
steady and sincere friend of the republic.(3) 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian; but the 
sea coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations of the 
Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we have a dear aud domestic 
interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy, 
it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three 
small islands towards the mouth of the Elbe.(4) This contracted 
territory, the present Duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was 
incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who 
reigned over the ocean, who filled the British island with their lan- 
guage, their laws, and their colonies; and who so long defended the 
iberty of the North against the arms of Charlemange.(5) The solu- 
tion of this difficulty is easily derived from the similar manners, and 
loose constitution, of the tribes of Germany, which were blended 
with each other by the slightest accidents of war or friendship. The 
situation of the native Saxons disposed them to embrace the hazardous 
professions of fishermen and pirates: and the success of their first ad- 
ventures would naturally excite the emulation of their bravest country- 
men, who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their woods and 


impnted It to the Tatsin, or Roman empire de Guignes, Hiet. des Huns, tom. il part i. 


Pp e 

(1) Salinarum finkumque causa Alemannis sxpe jurgabant Ammian x viii. 5 Possibly 
they disputed the possession of the Sala, a river which produced salt, and which had been 
the obiect of ancient contention. Tacit. Anual xiii 57, and Lipsius ad loc. 

(2) Jam inde temporibus pricis sobolem se esse Rotnanam Burgundil sciunt’ and the vague 
tradition gradually assumed a mote regilar form (Oros 1 vii c 32) it isannihilated by 
the decieive ecg | of Pliny, who composed the history of Drusus, and served in Ger- 
many (Plin. Second. Epist fii 5), within sixty years after the death of that hero Germa- 
nortm ce quinque, Vindill, quorum pars Bur gundiones, &c (Hist Natur iv. 28.) 

(3) The wars and negociations, relative tu the Burgundians and Alemauni, are distinctly, 
related by Ammianns Marcellinus (xxviii 5 xxix 2 xxx. 3) Orosius (1 vit.c 32), and 
the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodorius, fix some dates, and add some circuinstances 

(4) Emre roy avxeve tye Key Bpicns xepoovyoa, Lagoves. At the northern extremity of the 
peulnsuln (the Cimbric promontory of Vluy, iv 97) Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the 
Cambri He fille the interval between the Scxroms and the Cimbri with six obscure tribes, 
who were-united, as early as the sixth century under the national appellution of Danes, 
See Cluver German Antiq |! iti c 2] 92 23 

(5) M. @’Anville (Establissement des Etats de l'Europe, &c. p. 19-26), nas marked the 
extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 
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ins, Every tide might float down the Elbe whole fleets of 
pang filled with hardy Sad intesuid associates, who aspired to hehold 
the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and 
luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, however, 
that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished by 
the nations who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They possessed 
arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits of naval war ; 
but the difficulty of issuing through the northern columns of Hercules 
(1) (which, during several months of the year, are obstructed with 
ice) confined their skill and cou within the limits of a spacious 
lake. The rumour of the successful armaments which sailed from the 
mouth of the Elbe, would soon provoke them to cross the narrow 
isthmus of Sleswig, and to launch their vessels on the great sea. The 
various troops of pirates and adventurers, who fought under the same 
standard, were insensibly united in a permanent society, at first of 
rapine and afterward of government. A military confederation was 
gradyally moulded into a national body, by the gentle operation of 
marriage and consanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the 
alliance, accepted the name and laws, of the Saxons. Ifthe fact were 
not established by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear 
to abuse the credulity of our readers, by the description of the vessels 
in which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the Ger- 
man Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of 
their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of ight timber, but the sides 
and upper works consisted only of wicker, with a covering of strong 
hides (2) In the course of their slow and distant navigations, they 
must always have been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to 
the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of the Saxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses, which they 
sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of 
the pirates braved the perils, both of the sea, and of the shore: their 
skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprize; the meanest of their 
Irariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or 
of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of 
a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets of 
the enemy.(3) After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
maritime provinces of the West, they extended the scene of their de- 
predations, and the most sequestered places had no reason to presume 
on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water, that they 
could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great rivers ; 
their weight was so inconsiderable, that they were transported on 
waggons from one river to another ; and the pirates who had entered the 
mouth of the Seine, or of the Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream 
of the Rhone into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valentinian, 
the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons: a military 
count was stationed for the defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican 
limit ; and that officer, who found his strength, or his abilities, unequal 


(1) The fleet of Drasus bad failed in their attempt to pass, or even to xpproach, the Souad 
(styled, from an obvious resemblance, the columns of Hercules) , and the naval enterprize 
was never resumed (Tacit de Moribus German c. 34) The knowledge which the Romane 
acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c 44, 45.), was obtained by their land journies 
in search of amber 

(2) Quin et Aremoricus piratam Suzona tractus, 

Sperabat , cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
Ladus , et assuto glaucum marc findere lembu 





Sidon in Panegyr Avit. 309, 

The genins of Czsar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but tight vessels, which 
were likewise used by the natives of Britam (Comment de Bell Civil i 51 and Guichardt 
Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. up 41, 42.) The British vessels would now astonish 
the genus of Cesar 

(3) The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonins Apollinaris 
(CL. vill, epist 6, p. 223. eait Sirmond ), and tne best commentary inthe Abbé du Bos (Hier. 
Critique de a Monarchie Francoise, &c tom. i 1 1. ¢ 16 yp. 148-155. See Likewise Pe. 
77, 78) 
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to the task, implored the assistance of Severus, master-general of the 

infantry. The Saxons. surrounded and out-numbered, were forced to 
relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust 

youth to serve in the Imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe 
and honourable retreat: and the condition was readily granted by the 
Roman general ; who meditated an act of perfidy,(1) imprudent as it 
was inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, to revenge 
the fate of his countrymen. The premature eagerness of the infantry 

who were secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; 

and they would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, 
if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had 
not hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm 
the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved* 
from the edge of the sword, to shed their blood in the amphitheatre : 

and the orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine of those des- 
perate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 

disappointed the amusement of the public Yet the polite and philo- 
sophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the pan horror, when 
they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the tythe 
of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by lot the objects of 
the barbarous sacrifice.(2) 

IJ. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandinavians 
and Spaniards, which flattered the pride, and amused the credulity, of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the light of science and 
philosophy (3) The present age 1s satisfied with the simple and ra- 
tional opimon, that the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gra- 
dually peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of 
Kent, to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic 
origin was distinctly preserved, in the perpetua! resemblance of lan- 
guage, of religion, and of manners’ and the peculiar characters of the 

ritish tribes, might be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental 
and local circumstances.(1) The Roman province was reduced to the 
state of civilized and peaceful servitude’ the rights of savage freedom 
were contracted tothe narrow limits of Caledoma. The mhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, 
between the two great tribes of the Sco1s and of the Picts,(5) who 
have since experienced a very different fortune. ‘The power, and almost 
the memory, of the Picts, have been extinguished by their successful 
rivals , and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the digmty of an in- 
dependent kingdom, have multiphed, by an equal and voluntary union, 


Q) Amnuan (xxvhbi 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers , and Orositus 
(Il vil c 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt, virtute atque aguitate terribiles 

(2) =a Aiea has (oii epist: 46) otill presumes to mention the sacred names of Socrates 
aud philosophy  Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, mnightcondenin (1 vii epist 6), with less 
jnconsistency, the human sactifices of the Saxons 

(3) In the beginning of the last century, the learned Cambden was obliged to undermine 
with respecttul scepticisin, the romance of Bretus, the Trojan, who is now buried, in silent 
oblivion, with Scota, the daughter of Pharavgh, and her vumerous progeny Yet tam informed, 
that sume chumpions of the Wilessan colony mav sall be found among the original natives of 
Ireland A people dissatisted with their present condiuion, grasp at any visions of their past 
or future glory 

(4) Tacitus, or rather his father im jaw Agrico'a, might remark the German or Spanish 
complexion of some British tribes Nut it was thet sober deliberate opinion, ‘ In universum 
** tamen eatimanti Gallos vicinum solum occupisse credibile est Forum sacra deprehendas 
** eermo haud multuin diversua (in Vit Agricol c xi) ’" Cvesar had observed their cominou 
religion (Lomment de Bello Gallico, vi 135.) , and vi bie time, the emigration from the Bel 
gic Gaul was a recent, or at leastan historical event (v. 10) Cambden, the British Strabo, 
hes modestly ascertained our gevnuine antiquities (Britannia, vol i Introduction, p 1i—<xx1) 

(5) In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, | have chosen for yy guides tuo, 
harned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and education had peculiarly qualified 
for that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, Ac of the Caledomans 
by Dr John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 4to , and, Introduction to the History of Grea 
Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esy, London, 1773, in 410 third edit Dr. Mac 
phersuu was a minister in the Tale of Sky, and tt is a circumetance hononrable for tbe 

present ago that a work, replete with erudition and criticism, should have been composed 
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the honours of the English name. .The hand of nature had contributed 

to mark the anciéftt distinction of the Scots and Picts. The former 
were the men of the hills, and the latter those of the plain. The eastern 
coast of Caledonia may be considered as a level and fertile country, 
which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a con- 
siderable quantity of corn: and the epithet of crtatnich, or wheateaters, 
expressed the contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous highlander. The 
cultivation of the earth might introduce a more accurate separation of 
property, and the habits of a sedentary life ; but the love of arms and 
rapine was still the ruling passion of the Picts: aud their warriors, who 
stripped themselves for a day of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes 
ofthe Roman-, by the strange fashion of painting their naked hodies, 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledo- 
mia irregularly rises ito wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay 
the toil of the husbandman, and are most profitably used for the pasture 
of cattle. The lighlanders were condemned to the occupations of shep- 
herds’ and hunters, and, as they seldom were fixed to any permanent 
habitation, they acquued the expressive name of Scors, which, in the 
Celtic tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wande) ers, or vagrants 

The inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply of 
food in the waters The deep lakes and bays which intersect ther 
country, are plentifully stored with fish , and they gradually ventured 
to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicamty of the He- 
brides, so profusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity, and unpioved their skill, and they acquired, 
by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
ina tempestuous sea, and of steermg their nocturnal course by the light 
of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost 
touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its luxuriant 
vegetation, the epithet of Green, and has pee ed, with aslight alte- 
ration, the name of Erm, or Jerne, or Ireland It is probable, that in 
suine remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster received 
a colony of hungry Scots, and that the strangers of the North, who 
had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, spread their conquests 
over the savage and unwarlhke natives of a solitary island. It 13 certatn, 
that, in the declinng age of the Roman empire, Caledoma, Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots; and that the kindred 
tribes, who were often associated in military enterprize, were deeply 
affected by the various aceidents of their mutual fortunes. They long 
cherished the lively tradition of their common name and origin: and the 
minsionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the light of Christiamty 
over North Britain, established the vain opinion, that their Irish coun- 
trymen were the natural, as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish 
race. The loose and obscure tradition bas been preserved by the vene- 
rable Bede, who scattered some rays of light over the darkness of the 
eghth century. On this slight foundation, an huge superstructure of 
fable was gradually reared, by the bards, and the monks ; two orders 
of men, who Sgialh yabused the privilege of fiction The Scottish na- 
tion, with mistaken pride, od their Irish genealogy: and the an- 
nals of a long line of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 
Boethius, and the classic elegance of Buchanan.(1) 


(1) The Irish descent of the Scots hus been revive 1, in the last moments of tts decay, and 
itrenuousls supported, by the Rev Mr. Whitaker (tlist of Manchester, vol 1 p. 430, 431. , 
aud Genuine History of the Britons asserted, &c p 154 293) Yet he acknow ledges, 1. 
Taat the Scots of Ammiauus Marcellinus (A 0D 310) were already setited in Caledonta , aud 
that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of their emeration from another country 
2 That ati the accounts of such emigrations, which bave been asserted, or received, by 
irieh bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries (Bucha an, Cambdens, Usher, Stilling- 
fleet, &c ), are totally fabulous 3 That three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by 
Ptolemy (A 1) 150° were of Caledontan extraction 4. That a younger branch of Caledo. 
nian princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy ot Ireland. After 

cuucessions, the remaining differsnce botween Mr Whitaker and his adversaries is 
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Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructive inroads « f 
the Scots and Picts required the presence of lus youngest son, who 
reigned in the western empire. Constans visited his British domi- 
nions : but we may furm some estimate of the importance of his achieve- 
ments, by the language of panegyric, which celebrates only his triumph 
over the elements; or, in other words, the gocd fortune of a safe and 

passage, from the port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.(1) 

The calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to experience, 
frum foreign war and domestic tyranny, were aggravated by the feeble 
and corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constantius; and the 
transient relief which they might obtain from the virtues of Julian, 
was soon lost by the absence and death of their benefactor. The sums 
of gold and silver, which had been painfully collected, or hberally 
transmitted, for the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the 
avarice of the commanders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from 
the military service, were publicly sold, the distress of the soldiers, 
who were injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, 
provoked them to frequent desertion; the ne:ves of discipline were 
relaxed, and the highways were infested with robbers (2) The oppres- 
sion of the good, and the impunity of the wicked, equally contributed 
to diffuse through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every 
ambitious subject, every sean aie exile, might entertain a reasonable 
hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of 
the King of the World, suspended their domestic feuds; and the Bar- 
barians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of 
ntoninus to the shores of Kent. Every production of art and nature, 
every object of convemence or luxury, which they were incapable of 
creating labour, or procuring by trade, was accumulated in the rich 
and fruitful province of Britain.(3) A philosopher may deplore the 
eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess, that the desire 
of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of conquest. 
From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets, this rapa- 
cious spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledomans : but 
the same people, whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs 
of Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, 
and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours have felt, and per- 
haps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and Picts ;(4) 
and a valiant tribe of Caledoma, the Attacotti,(5) the enemies, and 
afterwards the soldiers, of Valentiman, are accused, by an eye-witness, 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When they hunted the 
woods for prey, 1t is said, that they attacked the shepherd rather than 


minute and obscure ‘The genuime history, which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of 
Ossian, who was transplanted (4 0) 320) from liclaud to Caledonia, 1s built on a conjectural 
e¥pplement to the Erse poetry , and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
the fourteenth century. The lively spine of thé learned aud togenious anuquarian has 
tempted hitn to forget the nature of a questin, which he su vehemently debates and &0 absu- 
dutely decides 

(1) Hyeme tumentes ac sevientes undas calcistls Oceanl sub remis vestiis, .....inspera~ 
tam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit, Julius Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profan Relig 
p 464 edit Gronov. ad calcem Minuc Fel. See Pillemont (Hist des Empereuse, tom. iv 


. 536 
(2) ‘ale: Orat Parent c xxxix. p 264 This curious passage has escaped the dill. 
gence of our British antiquaries 

(S) Tbe Catedonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the lights, &c of the stranger 
See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol uu. p 343, and Mr Macplierson’s Introduction, p. 


(4) Lord Litticton has circumatantially related (History of Henry 1! vol | p 182), aud 
$1 David Dalrymple bas slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotiand, vol. i p 69 ), a barbarons 
invoad of the Scots, at u time (A. 2. 1137) when law, religion, and society, must have 
softened thelr primitive manners 

(5) Attacotti bellicosa bomntnum natio Ammias savin § Cambden (Introduct p cit) 
has restored their true name im the textot terom = The bands at Attacott), which Jerom had 
seen in Gaul, were afterwards stationed in Italy and Ilymeum (Notitia, 8 vni xxx x); 
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his flock ; and that they curiously selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts, both of male and females, which they prepared for their horrid 
repasts.(1) If, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we may contem- 
plate, un the period of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of 
savage and civilized life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of 
our ideas ; and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New Zealand may 
produce, in some future age, the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere. 
Every messenger who escaped across the British channel, conveyed 
the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; 
and the emperor was soon informed, that the two military commanders of 
the province had been surprised and cut of by the Barbarians. Seve- 
rus, count of the domestics, was hastily dispatched, and as suddenly 
recalled, by the court of Treves. The representations of Jovinus 
served only to indicate the greatness of the evil; and, after a long and 
serious consultation, the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain, 
was entrusted to the abilities of the brave Theodosius. The exploits 
of that general, the father of a line of emperors, have been celebrated 
with peculiar complacency, by the writers of the age: but his real 
merit deserved their applause ; and his nomination was received, by 
the army and province, as a sure presage of approaching victory. He 
seized the favourable moment of navigation, and securely landed the 
numerous and veteran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians 
and the Victors. In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius 
defeated several parties of the Barbanans, released a multitude of 
captives, and, after distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the 
spoil, established the fame of disinterested justice, by the restitution 
of the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw open their gates; and 
as soon as Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the 1m- 
portant aid of a military heutenant, and a civil governor, he executed 
with wisdom and vigour, the laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. 
The vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard; an edict of 
amnesty dispelled the public ry poet , and his cheerful example 
alleviated the rgour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory 
warfare of the Barbarians, who infested the land and sea, deprived him 
of the glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, and consum- 
mate art, of the Roman general, were displayed in the operations of 
two campaigns, which successively rescued every part of the province 
from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The splendour of 
the cities, and the security of the fortifications, were diiently re- 
stored, by the paternal care of Theodosius: who with a strong hand 
confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle of the island ; 
and perpetuated, by the name and settlemeut of the new province of 
Valentia, the glories of the reign of Valentiman.(2) The voice of 
poetry and paneyyric may add, perhaps with some degree of truth, 
that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood of the 
Picts ; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyper- 
borean ocean; and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of his 
naval victory over the Saxon pirates.(3) He left the province with a 


(1) Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallid viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem Britannicam 
huinanis vesci carnibus , et cum per silvas porcerum greges, et armentorum pecudumque re 
periant, pastorumn nates et femimarum yapilius solere abscindere, et has solas ciboruin 
delicias arbitrart Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom it p 75), whose veracitv 1 find no 
reason to qtrestion 

(2) Ammnanits has concisely represented (xx 1. xxvi 4 «xxvil 8 xxvili 5) the whole 
series of the British war 

(3) Horrescat. .. . ratibus ... .impervia Tale. 

Wle.....- nec fa'so nomine Pictos 
Edomuit = Scotunngie vago mucrone ser ulus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remus audacibte wadat 
Claudian, in ain (ons Honorr, vr 53, &e 
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fair, as well as splendid, reputation and was immediately promoted 
to the rank of master-general of the cavalry, by a prince, who eould 
applaud, without envy, the ment of his servants. In the important 
station of the upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni, befure he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 

Ill. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people to 
consider lim as the accomplice, of his ministers The military com- 
mand of Africa had been long exercised by Count Romanus, and his 
abilities were not inadequate to his station: but as sordid interest was 
the sole motive of his conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he 
had been the enemy of the province, and the friend of the Barbanans 
of the desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, 
which, under the name of Tripoh, had long constituted a foederal 
union,(1) were obliged, for the first time, to shut their gates against a 
hostile invasion; several of their most honourable citizens were sur- 
prised and massacred , the villages, and even the suburbs, were.pul- 
aged ; and the vines and fruit-trees of that rich territory were extirpated 
by the malicious savages of Getulia | The unhappy provincials implored 
the protection of Romanus , but they soon found that their military 
governor was not Jess cruel and rapacious than the Barbarians As 
they were incapable of furmshing the four thousand camels, and the 
exorbitant present, which he required, before he would march to the 
assistance of Tripoli; his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he 
might justly be accused as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated two deputies, to 
lay at the feet of Valentiman the customary offering of a oli victory ; 
and to accompany tlis tiubute, of duty, rather than of gratitude, with 
their humble complaint, that they were ruined by the enemy, and be- 
trayed by their governor If the severity of Valentiman had been 
nghtly directed, 1t would have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. 
But the Count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, had dispatched 
a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, 
master of the ofhces. The wisdom of the Imperial sound was deceived 
by artifice; and their honest indignation was cooled by delay. At 
length, when the repetition of complaint had been justified by the 
repetition of public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from 
the court of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, and the conduct ot 
Romanus. The rigid impartiahty of Palladius was easily disarmed: 
he was tempted to reserve for himself a put of the public treasure, 
which he brought with him for the payment of the troops; and from 
the moment that he was conscious of his own gunlt, he could no longer 
refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the Count. The charge of 
the Tripoltans was declared to be false and frivolous ; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with a special commission, 
to discover and prosecute the authors of this immous conspiracy against 
the representatives of the sovereign [fis enquiries were managed with 
so much dexterity and success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, 
who had sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth 
of their own decrees, and to censure the behaviour of their own de- 


Maduerunt Saxone fuse 
Orcades incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule 
Scotorum cumulos fievit glacialhs lemme 





in iv Cons Hon ver 31, &c 
See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr Vet xi: 5) But it is not easy to appreciate the intrinsic 
value of fhitlery and metaphor Compare the British victories of Bolanus, (Statius, Silv. v. 
¥ ) with his teal character (Lact in Vit, Agricol. ¢ 16.). 

(t) Amminnus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legitinum, &c  Leptis and 
Sehrita are jong since ruined, but the city of Oea, the native country of Apuleius, ati 
flourishes under provincial denomination of Tripods See Ceilarnus (Geograph Antiqus, 
tom. li part il, p. 81), D’Anville (Geogriptue Ancienn’, ton. ii. p 71, 72), and Marmol. 
tAfnique, tom ii p 562) 
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puties. A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by 
the rash and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of 
‘Tripoli, who had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was 
ullicly executed at Utica; four distinguished citizens were put to 
eath, as the accomplices of the imaginary fraud ; and the tongues of 
two others were cut out, by the express order of the emperor. Roma- 
nus, elated by impumty, and irritated by resistance, was still con- 
tinued in the military command ; till the Africans were pede by 
his avarice, to join the rebellious standard of Firmus, the 4 oe) 
His father Nabal was one of the rmchest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. But as 
he left, ether by his wives or concubines, a very numerous posterity, 
the wealthy inheritance was eagerly disputed ; and Zamma, one of his 
»ons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Firmus. The im- 
placable zeal, with which Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of this 
murder, could be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or personal 
hatred : but, on this occasion, his claims were just, his influence was 
weighty ; and Firmus clearly understood, that he must either present 
his neck to the executioner, or appeal from the sentence of the Imperial 
consistory, to his sword, and to the people.(2) He was received as the 
deliverer of his country ; and, as soon asit appeared, that Romanus 
was formidable only to a submissive province, the tyrant of Africa be- 
came the object of universal contempt. The ruin of Casarea, which 
was plundered and buint by the leentivus Barbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the dange: of resistance, the power of Firmus was 
established, at least in the provinces of Mauritama and Numidia, and 
it seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should assume the diadem 
of a Moorish king, or the purple of a Roman emperor. But the rmprudent 
and unhappy Africans soun discovered, that, in this rash insurrection, 
they had not sufficiently consulted then own strength, or the abilities 
of their leader. Before he could procure any certain intelligence, 
that the emperor of the West had fived the choice of a general, or that 
a fleet of transports was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was 
suddenly informed, that the great Theodosius, with a small band of 
veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigei, on the Afiican coast , and 
the timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue and military genius. 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair of victory im- 
mediately reduced him to the use of those arts, which in the same country, 
and ina similar situation, had forraerly been practised by the crafty Ju- 
gurtha Heattemptedtodeceive, by an appgrent submission, the vigilance 
of the Roman general , to seduce the fidelity of lis troops; and to protract 
the duration of the war, by successively engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his flight. Theodosius 
imitated the example, and obtained the success, vf his predecessor 
Metellus. When Firmus, in the character of a supplant, accused his 
own rashness, and humbly solicited the clemency of the emperer, the 
hheutenant of Valentituan received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, by the assurances 
of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the operations of an active war, 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodosius ; and 
he satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation, which he 
had secretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were 
abandoned, according to anuent custom, to the tumult of a rilitary 


(1) Ammian xvin 6 Tillemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom v p 25 276) has discussed 
the chronological difhculties of the history of Count Romanus 

(2) Che chronology of Ammuanus 1s louse and obscure and Orosing (1 vil c. 33 p 551 
ecut Havercamp ) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the deaths of Valeutiman and 
Valens Tillemont (Hit des Enp ton vo p O81’ endeavours to pick his way. .The 
patient and surc-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the moat slppery paths. 
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‘xecution ; many more, by the anputation of both their hauads, con- 
{inned to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; the hatred of the 
rebels wes accompanied with fear ; and the fear of the Roman soldiers 
wis mingled with respectful admiration. Amidst the boundless plains 
of Getulia, and the innumerable valhes of Mount Atlas, it was im- 
oxsible to prevent the escape of Firmus: and if the usurper could 
ave tired the patience of hi» antagonist, he would have secured lus 
person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected the hopes 
of a future revelation: He was subdued by the perseverance of Theo- 
dostua; who had formed an inflexible determimation, that the war 
should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that every nation of 
Africa, which presumed to support his cause, should be involved in his 
ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which seldom exceeded 
three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced, with a 
steady prudence, devo! of rashness, or of fear, into the heart of a 
country, where he was 60metrmes attacked by armies of twenty thou- 
sand Moors. ‘The boldness of his charge dismayed the irregular Barba- 
rians, they were disconcerted by his seasonable and orderly retreats ; 
they were continually bailed by the unknown resources of the military 
art; and they felt and confessed the just superiority which was assumed 
by the leader of a civilsed nation. When Theodosius entered the ea- 
tensive domimons of Iymazen, king of the Isaflenses, the haughty sa- 
vage required, in words of defiance, his name, and the object of his 
eapedition. “ I am, replied the stern and disdainful count, I am the 
‘“ yeneral of Valentinian, the lord of the world, who has sent me hither 
‘to pursue and pumsh a desperate robber. Deliver him instantly into 
“my hands; and be assured, that if thou dost not obey the commands 
‘of’ my mvinable sovereign, thou, and the people over whom thou 
“ eignest, shall be utterly extirpated.” A» soon as Igmazen was sa- 
tisfied, that his enemy had strength and resolution to execute the fatal 
menace, he consented to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of 
a guilty fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure the persun of 
Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape ; and the Moorish tyrant, 
after wine had extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the in- 
sulting triumph of the Romans, by strangling himself in the night. His 
dead body, the only present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, 
wae carelessly thrown upon a camel: and Theodosius, leading back lis 
victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest acclumations of 
joy and loyalty.(1) 
Africa had beck lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was restored by the 
virtues of ‘Theodosius: and our curiosity may be usefully directed to the 
inquiry of the ee treatment, which the two generals received 
frum the Impccial court. The authority of Count Romanus had been 
suspended by the master-general of the cavalry , and he was committed 
to safe and honourable custody till the end of the war. His ciimes were 
proved by the most authentic evidence ; and the public expected, with 
~me impatience, the decree of severe justice. But the partial and 
xowerful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him to challenge his legal 
judges, to obtain repeated delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover ns guilty conduct, by the 
additional guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same time, the restorer 
of Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name and services 
were superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomimously beheaded at 
Carthare. Valentinian no longer reigned ; and the death of Theodo- 
sius, as well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be imuouted to the 
arts of the mimsters, who abused the cunfhdence, and deceived the 

inexperienced youth of his sons.(2) 
(1) Ammian aviv. 5 The tex! oftius long chapter (15 quarto pages) is broken and corrupted , 


and the narrative is perplexed by th. want of ¢: roneglomcal and geographical land-mark« 
(2) Amnuanus, xxvhi 4 Orosius,* vii. ec 33, p 351, 532) Jerom in Chron p 187 
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lf the geographical accuracy of Anmuonns ood been fortunately be. 
stowed on the tish ae vf Theodosius, we should have traced, 
with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of his march. 
But the tedious enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 
Africa may be reduced to the general remark, that they were all of the 
swarthy race of the Moors ; that they inhabited the back settlements of 
the Maurtaman and Numidian provinees, the country, as they have 
since been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts ;(1) and that, 
as the Roman power declined in Afmeca, the boundary of civilised man- 
ners and cultivated land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost 
hmits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends 
above athousind miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who 
had a very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of 
Africa, were sumetimes tempted to beheve, that the | 7one must 
ever remam destitute of inhabitants :(2) and they sometimes amused 
ther funey by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather 
monsters ,(3) with horned and cloven-footed sityrs (4) with fabulous 
centaurs ;(5) and with human pygmies, who waged a bold and doubtful 
warfare against the cranes.(6) Carthage would have trembled at the 
strange intelhgence, that the countries, on either side of the equator, 
were filled with innumerable nations, who differed only in their colour 
trom the ordinary appearance of the human species, and the subjecta 
of the Roman empire might have anxiously eapected, that the swarms 
of Barbanans, which issued from the North, would soon be encountered 
from the South, by new swarms of Barbanians, equally fierce, and 
equally formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dis- 
pelled by a more intimate acquaintance with the character of ther Afri- 
can enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect, 
either of their virtue, or of thar pusdlanimity. They indulge, hke 
the rest of mankind, their passions ind appetites , and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility.(7) But ther rude ino- 
rance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence, or of de- 
struction ; they appear incapable of formung anv extensive plans of 
zovernment, or conquest; and the obvious inferiority of ther mental 
faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the tempe- 
rate zone. Sixty thousand blachs are annually embarked from the coast 
of Guinea, never to return to their native country , but they are em- 
barked in chains ,(8) and this constant emigration, which, in the space 


(1) Feo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, tom 1 fo! 78 85) has traced a curious pic 
ture of the people aud the country, which are more minutely desciibed in the Afrique de 
Marmol tom litop 1—%4 


(2) this uninhabitable zone wae gradually reduced, by the improvements of ancient geo» 
graphy, froin forty tive, to twenty four, or even sixteen, degrees of latnude See a learned 
and judicious note of Dr Robertson, trist’ of America, vol 1 op 426 


(3) tutra, si credere liber, six, jam homines et magis semifert  Blemimyes, Satyri, &e. 
Pompontus Mela, i 4 p 26 edit Voss in8vo Pliny phtlosophiccddy explains (vi 35) the 
irregularities of natare, which be bad ¢red/udously admitted (v8 ) 

(4) If the satyr was the Orang outang, the great human ape (Buffon, Hist Nat tom xiv. p. 
43, &¢ ), one of that species might actually beshewn alive at Alexandria in the reipn of (on 
ttantine Yet some difficulty will stul remain about the conversation which St Anthony held 
with one of these pious savages in the desertof [hebais (Jerom. im Vit Paul fremit tom i 
p 298,) 

‘S)%¢ Authony likewise met one of these monsters whose existence was seriously asserted 
by the emperor ~-kandins =the publ laughed , but his prefect of Egypt had the add.c¢ss to 
send ay artful preparation, the embalined Corpse of an Hepyocentaur , which was preserved 
almost a century afterwards iu the Impenal ptlace See Pliny (Hist Natur vil 3), aud the 
pidicious observations of Frerct (Memoires del’ Acad tom vi p 32), & = ) 

(G6) Uhe fable of the pigines is asold as Homer (fliad an 6) the prgimes of India and 
A tbiopn were (trispithams) twenty seven mches bigh | very spring their cava'ry GMnonunted 
(norams and goats) marched, 1> bate array, to destroy the cranes eggs, aliter (says Pliny) 
futuris gregibus non resist) Their honses were bialt of mud, feathers, and egy shells. See 
Viiny (ve 35 vin S Dard Strabo (i in p 121) 

(1) The third and fourts, volumes of the valuabie [Histol ¢ des Vovrzes desenbe the present 
tt teofthe negrocs The nations of the sea-coast hace bean polr hed ov forope in Commerce, 
aad tho Oo wie nland country have been improved by Moorish colonies. 

(8) istore Piaosophique e. PP litique, &e tom iv p le2 
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of two centuries, might have furmshed armies to overturn the globe, 
necuses the giult of Europe, and the weakness of Africa. 

1V. The ignominious treaty, which saved the army of Jovian, had 
been faithfully executed on At side of the Romans; and as they had 
wlemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Ihbe- 
ria, those tributary kingdoms were exposed, without protection, to the 
arms of the Persian monarch (1) Sapor entered the Arminian territo- 
mes at the head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of 
mercenary foot , but 1t was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war 
und negociation, and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most 
powerful instruments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent 
and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia, and the unsuspicious 
Tiranus was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidious friend- 
ship, to deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. 
In the midst of a splendid entertaimment, he was bound in chains of 
silver, as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after ao 
short confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was re- 
leased from the miseries of life, either by Ins own dagger, or by that of 
an assassin = =The hingdom of Armema was reduced to the state af a 
Persian province, the administration was shared between a distin- 
guished satrap and a favourite eunuch, and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to aiilie the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, was ex- 
pelled by a superior force ; and, as an insult on the majesty of Rome, 
the King of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal Aspa- 
curas) The city of Artogerassa(2) was the only place of Armema, 
which presumed to resist the eftort of his arms. The treasure depo- 
sited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor, but the dan- 
ger of Olympias, the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, excited 
the public compassion, and animated the desperate valour of her sub- 
jects and soldiers. The Persians were surprised and repulsed under 
the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well-concerted sally of the be- 
sieged But the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increased, 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted; the strength of 
the gall yielded to the assault , and the proud conqueror, after 
wasting the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive an 
unfortunate queen; who, 1n a more auspicious hour, had been the 
destined bride of the son of Constantine (3) Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent kingdoms, he soon 
felt, that a country 1s unsubdued, as long as the minds of the people 
xre actuated by an hostile and contumacious spirit. The satraps, whom 
he was obliged to trust, embraced the first opportunity of regaming the 
affection of their countrymen, and of signalising their immortal hatred 
to the Persian name. Since the conversion of the Armenians and Ibe- 
rians, those nations considered the Christians as the favourites, and the 
Magians as the adversaries, of the Supreme Being; the influence of 
the clergy, over a superstitious people, was umformly exerted m the 
vause of Rome ; and as long as the successors of Constantine disputed 
with those of Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, 
the religious connexion always threw a decisive advantage into the scale 
uf the empire. A numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the 
son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign of Armenia; and his title to 


(1) The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvtt 12.) Moses of Chorene (i. 
MW. ¢ 17 p 249 and ¢ 34 p 269), and Procopius (de Hell Persico, 1 tc 5 p 17. edit 
Louvre) have been consulted but those historians, wh> confound distinct facts, repeat the 
gaine events und introduce stringe stones, must be used with difhdence and caution 

(2) Pethbaps Artacent G8 Vedis tid fp base walls ins the grandson of Angustus, Was 

wounded, This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris Sve 
a’ Annville, Geographio (nereune, tom ao op TG 

1d) Liflemout (Hist dos Eauporerr , toa vo op 7Al) proves, from chronology, that Oly .a- 
pis mast haye boon then vther of Pace 
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the throne was deeply rooted i the hereditary succession of five hun- 

dred years. By the unanimous consent of tne Iberians, tne coun 
was equally divided between the rival princes; and fea ue who 
owed his diadem tu the choice of Sipor, was obliged to declare, that his 
regard for his children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant 
was the only consideration which prevented him from openly renounc- 
ing the alhance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the 
obligations of the treaty, and who was ee of involving the 
East in a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious measures, 
te support the Roman avn in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. 
Twelve legions established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks 
of the Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arin- 
theus. A powerful army, under the command of count Trajan, and 
of Vadomarr, king of the Alemanm, fixed their camp on the confines of 
Armenia. But they were strctly enjoined, not to commit the first 
hostilities, which might be understood as a breach of the treaty: and 
suck was the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they re- 
treated, with exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, 
till they had clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legit- 
mate victory. Yet these appearances of war insensibly subsided im a 
vain and tedious negotiation. The contending parties supported their 
claims by mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should 
teem, that the onginal treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, 
since they were reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive 
i«ppeal to the partial testimony of the generals of the two nations, who 
had assisted at the negotiations.(1) ‘The invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, which svon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the 
dechning aye, and perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch, suggested 
new maxims of tranquillity and moderation His death, which happen- 
ed in the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a mo- 
ment the court and counels of Persia; and their attention was most 

rubably engaged by domestic troubles, and the distant efforts of a 
varmanian war (2) ‘The remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in 
the enjoyment of peace The hingdoms of Armema and Iberia were 
permitted, by the mutual, though tacit, consent of both empires, to 
resume their doubtful neutrality In the tust years of the ren of 
Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constantinople, to excuse 
the unjustihable measures of the former reggzn; and to offer, as the 
tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a splendid present of gems, 
of silk, and of Indian elephants.(3) 

In the general picture of the affurs of the East under the reign of 
Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the most striking and 
singular objects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his mother 
Olympias, had escaped through the Persian host that besieged Arto- 
‘ted and implored the protection of the emperor of the East | By 

is timid councils, Para was alternately supported, and recalled, 
and restored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Armemans woe 
sometimes rained by the presence of their natural sovereizn ; and 
the ministers of Valens were satished, that they preserved the inte- 
grity of the public faith, sf their vassal was not suftered to assume the 
diadem and title of King. But they soon repented of their own rash- 


(1) Aminianus (xxvii 32 sxix 7 vay 1,2 ' has described the events, without the dates, of 
the Persian war Moses of Chorene (Hist Armen bot c 28 p 261 ¢ 31 p 2666 35 yp 
Y71 ) affords some additional facts, bu tas extremely deticult to separate truth (rom fable 

(2) Artaxerses was the successor aud brother (tae cousin german ) of the great Sapor, ard 
the guardian of big sou Sapor HIE (CAgathias, | ive p 1308 edit Lotsre ) See the Uatveras| 
Huttory vol xi p 86 16 the authors of that unequal work bave compiled the Sansanian 
dynast with erudition and diligence but it is 4 preposterous arrangement to divide the He 
tnan and Or, ntal accounts into two distinct histories 

1d) Pacatus io Panegy: Vet xu 22 and Orosus, | vin co 4 tctumane tum fedus est, 
quo uLisersus Onien ts Monune YP bo tharpavlissane freatur 
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nem, ‘They were confounded by the reproaches and threats of the 
Persian monarch. They fuund reason to distrust the cruel and incon- 
stant temper of Para himself: who sacrificed, to the slightest suspi- 
cions, the lives of his most faithful servants; and held a secret and 
disgracetul correspondence with the assassin of his father, and the 
vnemy of his country. Under the specious pretence of consulting 
with the emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para waa 
persuaded to descend trom the muuntains of Armenia, where his party 
was 1 arms, and to trust his independence and safety to the discretion 
of a perfidious court The king of Armema, for such he appeared 
in his own eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due 
honours by the governors of the provinces through which he passed ; 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences ; his motions were watched with respectful 
vigilance ; and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Romans. Vara suppressed his indignation, dissembled his 
fears, and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horseback 
with three hundred of his faithful follower» The officer stationed at 
the coor of his apartment immediately communicated his flight to the 
consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endeavoured 
without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and dange- 
rous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal fugitive; but 
the pursuit uf infantry could not be very alarming to a body of light 
cavalry ; and upon the first cloud of arrows that was discharged into 
the air, they retreated with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After 
an incessant march of two days and two nights, Para and In» Armenians 
reached the banks of the Euphrates; but the passage of the river, 
which they were obliged to swim, was attended with some delay and 
some loss. The country way alarmed ; and the two roads, which were 
only separated by an interval of three miles, had been occumed by a 
thousand archers on horseback, under the command of a count ands 
tribune. Para must have yielded to superior force, if the accidental 
wrival of a fmendly traveller had not revealed the danger, and the 
means of escape. A dark and almost impervious path securely con- 
veyed the Armeman troop through the thicket, and Para had lett be- 
hind him the count and the tribune, while they patiently eapected his 
approach along the public highways ‘They returned to the Imperial 
court to excuse their want of diligence or success — and seriously 
alleged, that the king of Armema, who was a skilful magician, had 
transformed himself and jus followers, and passed before their eyes 
unde: a borrowed shape. After his return to his native kingdom, Para 
still continued te profess himself the frend and ally of the Romans, 
but the Romans had injured nm too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
secret sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens. The 
execution of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle prudence of 
Count Trajan; and he had the merit of insinuating himself into the 
confidence of the credulous prince, that he mht find an opportunity 
ot stabbing him to the heart) = Para was invited to a Roman banquet, 
which had been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the East : 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the company was already 
heated with wine; when the count retired for an instant drew his 
sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A robust and desperste 
Barbarian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia; and though he 
bravely defended his life with the first weapon that chance offered to 
his hand, the table of the Imperial general was stained with the royal 
bluod of a guest, and an ally. Such were the weak and wicked maaime 
of the Roman administration, that, to attain a doubtful object of poli- 
treal interest, the laws of nations, and the sacred mghts of hospitality: 
vere inhumanly violated in the fece of the world.(1) 


vd) See am Ammianus (Axx 1) the adventures of Para Moses of Chorcne calls him 
Tarant«, and tells along, aad not unprobable, story of his son Gnelus, who atta wards 
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VY. During a peaceful interval of thity vears the Romans secured 
their frontiers, ané the Guths eatended their dominions. The victones 
of the great Hermannic,(1) king of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble 
of the race of the Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander: with this singular and almost 
incredible difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothie hero, in- 
stead of being supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory 
and success in the extreme period of human life; between the age of 
fourscure and one hundred and ten years The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to achnuwledge the king of the Ostro- 
goths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation: the cliefs of the Visigoths, 
or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges, and, among those judges, Athanaric, Fiitigern, 
and Alavivus, were the most illustrious, hy their igiag te merit, as 
well as by their vicimty to the Roman provinces. These domestic con- 
quests, v hich increased the military power of Hermannric, enlarged his 
umbitious designs He invaded the adjacent countries of the North , 
and twelse considerable nations, whose names and limts cannot be ac- 
curately defined, successively yielded to the superiority of the Gothie 
arms.(2) The Heruh, who inhabited the marshy lands near the lake 
Mieotis, were renowned for then strength and amity ; and the assis- 
tance of their hyht infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, 
inall the wars of the Barbariins. But the active spuit of the Heruli 
was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths: and, 
after a bloody action, in which the kang was slain, the remains of that 
warlike tribe became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanrie. 
He then marched awamst the Venedi ; unskilled in the use of arms, 
and tormidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of 
the plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not. in- 
ferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisine ad- 
vantages of exercise and disuipline. After the submission of the 
Vened, the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the con- 
hnes of the Afstn ,(3) an ancient people, whose name is still presersed 
mn the province of Esthoma Those distant inhalntants of the Baltie 
coast were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of amber, and consecrated by the pecuhar worship of the Mother of 
the Gods. But the seareity of non oliiged the ASstian warniors to 
content themselves with wooden clubs, and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is asenbed to the prudence, rather than to the arms 
of Hermanric His domiuons, which extended from the Danube to 
the Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, of 
the Goths, and he reigned over the greatest pat of Germany and 
Seythia with tie authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with the 
cruelty of a tyrant. But he rewned over a part of the globe mcupa- 
ble of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its herves. ‘The name 
vf Hermanric 1s anion: buried in oblivion ; lus exploits are imperfectly 
known; and the Romans themselves appeared unconscious of the pro- 
gress of an aspiring power, which threatened the liberty of the North, 
and the peace of the empuc (4) 


made himself popiedl in Arinenia, od provobid the yealunsy of the renguing hing |ooud¢ 
St, &¢ p 2:3, &e J 

() the concise accoint of the rengn and conquests of Hermaniic, ceeins to be one of the 
valuable fragments which Jornandes (¢ £8) botiowed trom the Gothic hustosies Of Ablactue, 
or ( «ssfodornus 

(2) Mo de buat (Hist des Penptes de VP uepe tom sb og 31) 3295 insestigates, with 
wore industry than success the nations sibdued by the atins of Henmnanic tle denmtes the 
cxvistence of the OLA on account of the mmimocerate feneth of their name | Yet ibe 
French convoy to Katision, or Dresden, met hive traversed the country of the Medsunats 1 

(3) Lhe edition of Grotau® (Jornandes, p 6f2 ) exhibits the name ot Ais42i But reason 
and the Ambrosian MS have restored the 7 (77, whose sudausers and sttiustion are expros.cd 
hy the pennil or Lacrus (Germanea, ¢ 455 

V4) Amriinus (14.1 3) observes, im weneral ter. 6 focinearcae meen vad Megas 
to per taalla Vaagaque fatied facta vacua gentib es foruned 2, de 
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The Goths had contracted au hereditary attachment for the Imperial 
house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality they bad re- 
ceived so may signal proofs. ‘hey respected tne pubic peace: and if 
an hostile band sometimes presumed to pasa the Roman limit, then 
irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of 
the Barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new and obscure 
princes, who had been raised to the throne by a 7 ad election, in- 
sired the Goths with bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some 
design of marching their confederate force under the national] stan- 
dard (1) they were easily ternpted to embrace the party of Procopius , 
und to foment, by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans 
The public treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxili- 
aries: but the design was so peu adopted by the chiefs of the 
Visigoths, that the army which passed the Danube amounted to the 
number of thirty thousand men.(2) They marched with the proud 
confidence, that their invincible valour would decide the fate of the 
Roman empire , and the provinces of Trace groaned under the weight 
of the Barbarians, who displayed the ‘insolence of masters, and the 
licentiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
appetites, retarded their progress ; and before the Goths could receive 
any certain intellence of the defeat and death of Procapius, they 
perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the civil and military 
wwers were resumed by his successful rival A chain of posts and 
jortificatibné, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the generals of Valens, 
resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted their sub- 
aistence. The fherceness of the Barbarians was tamed and suspended 
by hunger: they indignantly threw down their army at the feet of the 
conqueror, Who offered them food and chains, the numerous captives 
were distributed in all the cities of the East ; and the provineials, who 
were soon familiarized with their savage appearance, ventuied, by 
degrees, to measure their own strength with these formidable adv ersa- 
ries, Whose name had so long been the object of their terror. The king 
of Scythia (and Hermanric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 
reved and exasperated by this national calamity. His ambassadors 
oudly com Te at the court of Valens, of the imfraction of the 
ancient a solemn alliance, which had so long subsisted between the 
Romans and the Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled the 
duty of alles, by assisting the kinsman and successor of the emperor 
Julian, they requned the immediate restitution of the noble captives ; 
und they urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching 
in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled tothe sacred character and 
privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, refusal of 
these eatrayagant demands, was signified to the Barbarians by Victor, 
master-general of the cavalry; who expressed, with force and di ity, 
the just complaints of the Emperor of the East.(3) The negotiation 
was interrupted ; and the manly exhortations of Valentiman encouraged 
his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the empire (4) 

The splendour and magmtude of this Gothic war are celebrated by 


C(t) Valens . 2... docetur relationtbus Ducum, gentem Gothotum, ed tempestate intactaam 
lideoque savissinaim, conusprautem in unum, ad pervadendam parar: collimitia ‘Thraciarum. 
Ammian xvi 6 

(2) M de Buat (Hist des Peuples del’Europe, tom vi p 552) bas curiously ascertained 
the real nunuber of these anvihaties Phe 3000 of Ammianns, and tle 10,000 of Zoounus 
were only the first divisions of the Gothic army 

(3) The march and subsequent negotiation, are descitbed iu the Fragments of Eunaptus 
(Fxcerpt Legat p IS cdr, Louvie) the provincials, who atterwards became familsar 
with the Barbarians, tod thal their strength was more apparent than real ‘Dbey were tll 
oft stature, Dut their legs were clumey, and thew shoulders were natrow 

(%) Valens enini, ut cons clte placue rat tratit, cugas regebetar arbi'rio, arm concissit 1m 
coothos ratione gust& pertnotis  Ammrinus (xxva 4) then proceeds to describe, not the 
country of the Goth» but the peaceful and obedient province ot Fhrace, which was not 
afiected by the war 
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a contemporary histonan (1) but the events scarcely deserve the at- 
tention of posterity, except a» the preliminary steps of the approach- 
ing decline and fall of the empire. Instead of leading the nations of 
Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates 
of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave 
Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy, 
who wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge 
of boats was established upon the Danube; the presence of Valens 
animated his troops ; and his ignorance of the art of war was compen- 
sated by personal bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor 
and Arintheus, his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. The 
operations of the campaign were conducted by their skill and expe- 
rience ; but they found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their 
strong posts in the mountaims: and the devastation of the plains ob- 
liged the Romans themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of 
winter. The incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, 
produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, 
during the whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcia- 
napolis. The third year of the war was more tavourable to the Romans, 
and more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived 
the Barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive tract 
of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanaric was 
provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, 1n the plains ; 
and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel precaution of the 
victorious generals, who had promised a large reward for the head of 
every Goth, that was brought into the Imperial camp. The subins- 
sion of the Barbarians appeased the resentment of Valens and hts 
council; the emperor listened with satisfaction to the flattering and 
eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public deliberations ; and the same ge- 
nerals Victor and Arintheus, who had successfully directed the conduct 
of the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. The 
freedom of trade, which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted 
to twocities op the Danube, the rashness of their leaders was severely 
punished by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies , and the 
exception, which was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was 
more advantageous than honourable to the Judge of the Visigothy 

Athanaric, who, on this occasion, appears, to have consulted his private 
interest, without expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his 
own dignity, and that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was 
proposed by the ministers of Valens. He persisted 1n his declaration, 
that it was impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire, and it is more than 
probable, that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples ef Roman treachery. ‘The Danube, which 
separated the Domimons of the two independent nations, was chosen 
for the scene of the conference. The Emperor of the East, and the 
Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of armed fol- 
lowers, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of the stream. 
After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery of hostages, Valens 
returned in triumph to Constantinople ; and the Goths remained in a 
state of tranquillity about six years; till they were violently impelled 
against the Roman empire, by an snnumerable host of Scythians, who 
appeared to issue from the frozen regions of the North (2) 


(1) Eunapius, in Evcerpt Legat p 18,19 fhe Greek snplist must have coussdered as 
vave and the same war, the whole series of Gothic history tl the sictonics and peace of 
Theodusius ' 

(2) The Goth war i desetibed by Amimimus Cave 3, Zosmus (fo iv. p 2bl-2l4s, 
and Theuuistius Orat x po b't dal Live opaton Phenistiug wes sent fiom the senate ot 
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The Emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother the com- 
mand of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate care the defence 
of the Rhetian and Illyr:an provinces, which spread so many hundred 
miles slong the greatest of the European rivers. The active policy of 
Valentinian was continually emplaved: in adding new fortifications to 
the security of the frontier: but the abuse of this policy provoked the 
just resentment of the Barbarians. The Quadi complained, that the 
ground for an intended fortress had been marked out ou their territo- 
ries ; and their complaints were urged with so much reason and mode- 
ration, that Equitius, master-general of Illyricum, consented to suspend 
the prosecution of the work, till he should be more clearly informed ot 
the will of his soveraagn. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the inhuman 
Maximin, the prefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The passions of Va- 
lentinian were impatient of controu) ; and he credulously listened to 
the assurances of his favourite, that if the government of Valeria, and 
the direction of the work, were entrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be nnportuned with the auda- 
cious remonstrances of the Barbarians. ‘The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young and 
worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
reward of his superior merit. He affected, however, to receive the mo- 
dest application of Gabimius, king of the. Quadi, with some attention 
and regard: but this artful civility concealed a dark and bloody design, 
and the credulous prince was persuaded to accept the pressing inv ita- 
tion of Marcellinus. 1 am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar 
crimes ; or how to relate, that, in the course of the same year, but in 
remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial gene- 
rals was stained with the royal blood of two guests and alles, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, und in their presence. The fate of Gabinius, 
und of Para, was the same, but the cruel death of their sovereign was 
resented in a very different manner by the servile temper of the Arme- 
mans, and the free and daring spirit of the Germans. The Quad were 
much declined from that formidable power, which in the time of Mar- 
cus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. But they still 
possessed arms and courage ; their courage was animated by despair, 
and they obtained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sar- 
matian allies. So improvident was the assassin Marcellinus, that he 
chose the moment when the bravest veterans had been drawn away, to 
oleae the revolt of Firmus, and the whole province was exposed, 
with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperated Bai banans. 
They invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest ; unmercifully de- 
stroyed every object of plunder which they could not easily transport , 
and either disregarded, or demolished, the empty fortifications. The 
princess Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the 
grand-daughter of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royal maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Procopius, was 
now the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire She tray ersed 
the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed train. Her person 
was saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, by the active 
zeal of Messala, governor of the provinces. As soon ashe was informea 
that the village, where she stopped only to dine, was almost encom- 
passed by the barians, he hastily placed her in lusown chanot, and 
drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were at the 
distance of six and twenty miles. Even Sirmium might not have been 
secure, if the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently advanced during the 
general consternation of the magistrates and people Their delay al- 


Conetantinople to concratulate the victorious emperor, ind his servile ce quence compares 
Valene gn the Daunbe, to Achilles 2 the Scatmande:  arnandes forgets a war p cular to t 
Vest—Goras and ingluiious tu ine Greet! a asime (Mascous dain or the (rerimans, wn 3, 
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lowed Probus, the Pretorian prefect, sufficient tune to recover his 
own spirits, and to revive the courage af the citizens. He shilfully 
directed their strenuous efforts to repair and strengthen the decayed 
fortifications ; and procured the seasonable and effectual assistance of a 
company of archers, to protect the capital of the Illyrian provinces. 
Disappointed in their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the in- 
dignant Barbarians turned their arms against the master-general of the 
frontier, to whom they unjustly attmbuted the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than two legions ; hut they 
contained the veteran strength of the Mesian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they oe the vain honours of rank and 
precedency, was the cause of their destruction; and, while they acted 
with separate forces and divided councils, they were surprised and 
slaughtered by the active vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success 
of this invasion provoked the emulation of the bordering tribes; and 
the province of Misia would infallibly have been lost, if young Theo- 
dogius, the duke, or military commander, of the frontier, had not sig- 
nalised, in the defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy 
of his illustrious father, and of his future grentness.(1) 

The mind of Valentinian, who then reided at Treves, was deeply 
affectel by the calamaties of Illyricum ; but the lateness of the season 
puspended the execution of his designs till the ensuing spring. He 
marched in persun, with a considerable part of the forces of saul from 
the banks of the Moselle: and to the supphant ambassadors of the Sar- 
matians, who met him on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that, 
as soon as he reached the scene of action, he should examine, and pro- 
nounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, he gave audience tu the depu- 
ties of the Illyrian provinces ; who loudly congratulated their own te- 
heity under the auspicious government of Probus, his Pretorian pre- 
tect.(2) Valentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations of 
their loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, 
a Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,(3) whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province? “‘ With tears and groans am I sent (re- 
* plied Iphicles) by a reluctant ii le.” The emperor paused: but the 
impunity of his ministers esta fished the pernicious maxim, that they 
might oppress his subjects, without injuring his service. <A strict in- 
quiry ito their conduct would have relieved the pubhe discontent. 
The severe condemnation of the murder of Gabimus, was the only mea- 
sure which could restore the conhdence of the Germans, und vindicate 
the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch was inca- 
pable of the magnanmimity which dares to acknowledge a fault. He for- 
got the provocation, remembered only the injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Quad: with an insatiate thirst of blood and 1evenge. 
The extreme devastation, and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, 
were Justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of the 
world, by the cruel equity of retaliation :(4) and such was the dise- 
pline of the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, that Valenti- 


(1) Amunianus xxix 67 and Zosimus (1 iv p 219 220 ) carefully inark the origin and 
progress of the Quadic and Sarimatian war 
(2) Ammuianus(xxx 5), who achnou ledges the merit, bas censured, with becoming aspe- 
rity, (he oppressive administration of fetrouius Probus = When Jerom transiated, and conti- 
nned, the Chronicle of Eusebius (A {2 540 See Lillemmonut, Mem Fccles tom xil p 53. 
f26.), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinwn of his country, in the tollowtng 
words ‘f Probus PP. Vilyrici iniquissimis tribatorum esxactionibus, ante provincias quas re- 
** gebat, quain a Barbaris vastarentur, erasl’’ (Chron edit Scaliger, p 187 Animadvers 
p 259). The Saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender friendship withthe widow of 
Probus, asd the name of Count Fquitins, with less propriety, but withont much fnjustice, 
has been substituted in the text 
(3) Julian (Orat vi p 198) represents his friend Uphicles as a man of virtue and merit, 
who had made himself nda ulous id unbapps, bs adopting the extravagant dress aud man 
ners of the Cynics 
Vy Anmemtan WN 3) deren, who ce reterat othe misfortune of Valentinian, refuses bin 
even this hist con‘ola iunof revenge Gremita'l vastato 19.9, ot camila’ pattiid aaereluguens, 
{tem lop 2b) 
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nian repassed the Danube without the lossof asingle man, As he had 
resolved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second cum- 
paign, he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, onthe Danube, near 
the Hungarian city of Presburgh. While the operations of war were 
suspend by the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble 
attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror; and, at the earnest 
 nedesoraibe of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into the 
mperial council. ‘They ad pene the throne with bended budies, and 
dejected countenances ; and, without daring to cumplain of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with sulemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of the 
nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them 
but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, in 
the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their 
insolence.—His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his ungoverned fury ; and, while his whole frame was ayi- 
tated with convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel suddenly burst, in 
his body; and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms of his attendants. 
Their pious care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd : 
but, in a few minutes, the emperor of the West expired in an agony 
of pain, retaining his senses till the last ; and struggling, without suc- 
cess, to declare his intentions, to the generals and ministers, who sur- 
rounded the royal couch. Valentimian was about fifty-four years of 
age; and he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve 
years of his reign (1 
The polygamy of Valentinian 1s seriously attested by an ecclesiastical 
historian.(2) ‘‘ The empress Severa (I relate the ve adinitted into 
“her familiar society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an Itahan go- 
“ vernor: her admiration of those naked charms, which she had often 
** geen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise, 
“that the emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his 
“bed ; and his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire, 
“ the same domestic privilege, which he had assumed for himself.” But 
we may he assured, from the evidence of reason, as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Justina, were 
successtvely contracted ; and that he used the ancient permission of di- 
vorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though 1t was condemned by 
the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite 
every claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession of the 
Western empire. He was the eldest son of amonarch, whose glorious 
reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his fellow sol- 
diers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age, the royal youth 
received from the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe and dia- 
dem, with the title of Augustus: the election was solemnly ratified by 
the consent and applause of the armies of Gaul ,(3) and the name of 
Gratian was added to the names of Valentiman and Valens, in all the 
legal transactions of the Roman government. By lus mariage of the 
Sheet roe sed of Constantine, the son of Valentiman acquired all the 
iereditary rights of the Flavian family, which, in a series of three Im- 
perial generations, were sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence 
of the people. At the death of his father, the royal youth was in the 


(1) See, on the death of Valentinian, Ainmianns (xxv 6), Zosimus (I iv p Ql), Victor 
(in Epitom ), Socrates} iv c 31), and Jerom (in Chrou p 187, and tom i p. 2 ed 
Heliodor ) There is much variety of circumstances among them, aud Amuntanus is 80 elo 
quent, that he writes nonsense 

(2) Socrates (1 av c SL) 1s the only original witness of this foolish story, eo repugnant (o 
the laws and manners of the Romana, that it scarcely deserves the formal and elaborate Lu 
sertation of M Bonamy (Mem de l’Academie, tom xxx p 394—405 ) Let l would preserve 
the natural circumstance of the bath , Instead of following Zosimus, who represeuts Justine 
as an old woman, the widow of Maguentius. 

(3) Ammianus (xxvii 6) describes the form of this military election, and auqust mvesti- 

ture Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even informed, the senate of Rome 
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seventeenth year of his age, and his virtues already justified the fa- 
vourable opinion of the army and people. But Gratian resided, without 
apprehension, in the palace of Treves ; whilst. at the distance of many 
hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. 
The passions, which had been so long suppressed by the presence of a 
master, immediately revived in the Imperial council ; and the ambitious 
design of reigning in the name of an infant, was artfully executed b 
Mellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the II- 
lyrian and Italian bands. They contrived the most honourable pre- 
tences to remove the popular leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor: they suggested the 
necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies, 
by a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had been 
left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was respectfully 
invited to appear in the camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. On 
the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, the infant prince of the 
same name, who was only four years old, was shewn, 1n the arms of his 
mother, to the legions: and solemnly invested, by military acclama- 
tion, with the titles and ensigns of supreme power. The impending 
dangers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the wise and mo- 
derate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the 
choice of the army ; declared, that he should always consider the son of 
Justina as a brother, not as a rival ; and advised the empress, with her 
son Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, 1n the fair and peaceful 
province of Italy ; while he assumed the more arduous command of the 
countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resentment till he 
could safely pumsh, or disgrace, the authors of the conspiracy ; and 
though he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his infant 
colleague, he gradually confounded, in the admimstration of the 
Western empire, the ofhce of a guardian with the authority of a sove- 
reign. The government of the Roman world was exercised in the uni- 
ted names of Valens and his two nephews ; but the feeble Emperor of 
the East, who succeeded to the rank of lis elder brother, never ob- 
tuned any weight or influence in the councils of the West.(1) 


CHAP XXVI 


Manners of the Pastoral Nations —Progress of the Huns, from China 
to Burope.—Flyht of the Goths—They pass the Danube-—Gothic 
War.— Defeat and Death of Valens.—G)atian invests Theodosius 
with the Eastern Empue.— His Character and Success —Peace and 
Nettlement of the Goths 


In the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, on the 
morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
world was shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. The im- 
pression was communicated to the waters; the shores of the Mecditer- 
ranean were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea; great quantities 
of fish were caught with the hand; large vessels were stranded on the 
mud; and a curious spectator(2) amused his eye, or rather his fancy, 
by contemplating the various appearance of vallies and mountaing, 


(1) Ammianus, xxx 10 = Zosimus, f 1v p 222, 223° Tillemont bus proved (Hist dee 
Emperenrs, tom vp 707—709 ), that Grauan reigned in Italy, Africa, and Wlyncum 4 
heve endeavoured to express bis authority over his brother’s dominions, as he used it in an 
ambiguous style. 

‘2; buch iy the bad taste of Amm anus (xxi 10), that it was not easy to distinguish his 
facts from his metaphors Let he posttivels uferms, that he saw the rotten carease of aship, 
ad secundum lapuleme, at Moth. ce Modon, an Peloponne us . 
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which had never, since the formation of the globe, been exposed to the 
sun. But the tide soon returned, with the weight of an immense and 
irresistible deluge, which wns severely felt un the coasts of Sicily, of 
Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt: large boats were transported, and 
lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the 
shore; the people, with their habitations, were swept away by the 
waters; and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the tatal 
day, on which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the wnunda- 
tion. This calamity, the de ids of which was magnified from one pro- 
vince to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome; and 
their affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted 
the cities of Palestine and Bithynia: they considered these alarming 
strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a dechning 
empire, and a sinking world.(1) It was the fashion of the times, to at- 
tribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity ;,the 
alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible chain, with the 
moral and metaphysical opiuons of the human mind ; and the most sa- 
gacious divines could distinguish, according to the colour of their 
respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy tended to pro- 
duce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable consequence 
of the progress of sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lufty speculations, the historian may content 
himself with an observation, which seems tu be justified by experience, 
that man has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than from the convulsions of the elements.(2) The mischievous 
effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption of a 
volcano, bear a very inconsiderable proportion to the ordinary calami- 
ties of war; as they are now moderated by the prudence or humanity of 
the princes of Europe, who amuse their own leisure, and exercise the 
courage of their subjects, in the practice of the military art. But the 
laws and manners of modern nations protect the safety and freedom of 
the vanquished soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to 
complain, that his hfe, o: even his fortune, 15 exposed to the rage of 
war. In the disastrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and se- 
curity of each individual were personally attached; and the arts and 
labours of ayes were rudely defaced by the Barbanians of Scythia and 
Germany. ‘The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
the West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than forty years, 
from the Danubs to the Atlantic, and opened a way, by the success of 
their urms, to the mroads of 50 many hostile tribes, more savage than 
themselves. The onginal principle of motion was concealed 1n the re- 
mote countries of the North ; and the curious observation of the pas- 
toral lite of the Scythians,(3) or Tartars,(4) will Wlustrate the latent 
cause of these destructn e enngrations. 


(1) The earthquakes and moundations ace variously described by Libanius (Orat = de ulcis 
cenda Juhani nece, co. ys in Pabsicius, Bibl. Grec tom vit p 158 with a learned note of 
Olearins,) Zosiinus (1 iv. p 221), sovomeu (lL vie ¢ 2), Gedrenus(p 310 514 ), and Jerom 
Cin Chron p 186 and tom i op 20 im Vat) Hilarion) Bpidauras mist have been over- 
whelmed, bad not the prudent citizens pliced St) Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. 
He made the aigu of the cross) Fhe mountain wave stopped, bowed, and retarned 

(2) Dicwarchus, the Peripateuc, Composed a formal treative, to prove this obvious truth, 
waich is net the most honourable to the human species (Cicera, de Ofhcns, it 5) 

(3) The atiginal scytliaus of Herodotus (I iv c 47 57.99 101) were confined by the 
Danube and the Palus Mwotis, within a squate of 4000 stadia (400 Roman iniles) See 
G’Anville, Mem de Picadene, tom xvvv. p 575—991.) Diodorus Sieulue (tom of 1 it, 
P 155 edit Wesseling) bas marked the gradual proziess of the vame aud nation 

(4) Lhe Futars, or lattars, were a primitive tribe, the riva's, and at length the subjects 
Or the Moguls In the stctoneus amues of Zingis Khan, aad bis successors, the barturs 
formed the vanguard and the name, wioch first reached the ears of toreiguers, was appt 
fo the whole nation (Freier, mithe Hist de PAcademie, tom avili p 60). In speuhug of 

all otany, of the northern shepherds of Europe, or Asia, Lindiffercutly use the ap ei ities 
ot Seyth ans or Fartars 


» 
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The different characters that mark the civilized nations of the globe, 
muy be ascribed to the use, and the abuse, of reason ; which so variously 
shapes, and so artificially composes, the manners and opinions of an 
European, or a Chinese. But the operation of instinct is more sure and 
pimple than that of reason: it is much easier to ascertain the appetites 
of a quadruped, than the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, 
preserve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. ‘The 
uniform stability of their manners, 1s the natural consequence of the im- 
perfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their wants, 
their desires, their enjoyments, still continue the same: and the in- 
fluence of food or climate, which, 1n a more improved state of society, 
1s suspended, or subdued, by so many moral causes, most powerfully 
contnbutes to form, and to maintain, the national character of Bar- 
barians. In every age, the immense plains of Scythia, or Tartary, have 
been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and sao Wiese whose in- 
dolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless spirit disdains 
the confinement of a sedentary hfe. In every age, the Scythians, and 
Tartars, have been renowned for their invincible courage, and rapid 
conquests. The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly overturned by 
the shepherds of the North; and their arms have spread terror and 
devastation over the most fertile and warhke countries of Europe.(1) 
On this occasion, as well as on many others, the sober historian is for- 
cibly awakened from a ple tsing vision ; and 18 compelled, with some re- 
luctanece, to confess, that the pastoral manners, which have been 
adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are much 
better adapted to the fierce and cruel halts of a military life. To ilus- 
trate this observation, I shall now proceed to consider a nation of shep- 
herds and of warnors, in the three important articles of, I. Their diet ; 
HW. Their habitation; and, ITI. Their exercises. The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times ;(2) and the 
banks of the Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinya, will indif- 
ferently present the same umform spectacle of similar and native 
manners (3) 

1. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome fvod of a civilised people, can be obtained only by the 
parti toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy savages, who 

well between the tropics, are plentifully nourished by the liberality 
of nature ; but in the climates of the North, a nation of shepherds 15 
reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners of the 
medical art will determine (if they are able to determine) how far the 
temper of the human mind may be affected by the use of ammal, or of 
vegetable, food ; and whether the common association of carnivorous 
and cruel, deserves to be considered in any other light than that of an 
innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of humanity.(4) Yet if it be 


(1) Imperium Aste fer quasivere .psi perpetuo ab alieno Imperio, aut intacti, aut im 
victi, mansere Since the time of Justin (1 2) they have multiphed this account. Voltaire, 
in a few words (tum » p 61 Hist Generale, c 156), bas abridged the Tartar conquests 

Ott o'er the trembling nations fiom dtar, 
Has Scythia breath’d the living clond of war 

(2) The fourth book of Herodotus aftords a curious, though Imperfect, portrait of the 
Scythiaus Among the moderns, who describe the uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm 
Abvulghazi Bahadur, expresses bis native feelings, aud his Genealogical History of the Zarars 
hes been coptously illustrated by the French and Eugitsh editors Carpin, Ascelin, and Ru 
braguis (in the Hist des Voyag:s, tom vil), represent the Moguls of the fourteenth century 
Jo these gindes I have added Gertillon, and the other Jesuits (Description de ja (bine, par du 
Halde, tom tv), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary , and that honest and intelli 
went traveller Bell, of Antenmonyv (two velumes in 4to Glasgow, 1763 ) 

(3) the Uzbecks are the most eltesed trom their primitive manners, 1 by the profession 
of the Mahoinetan religion aud, 2 by the possession of the cities aud harvests of the great 
Bucharia 

(14) Hest certain que les grande mangeurs de viande sont en general cruels ct feroces plut 
cue les actres hommes Cette observation cst de touts los hheux ct de touts les tems la bar 
bare Angloise estconnns, &e Enmilede Rousseau, to 2+ p 275 Vhatever we may think 
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true, that the sentiment of compassion i» imperceptibly weakened by 
the sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe, that the 
horrid objects which are disguised by the arts of European refinement 
are exhibited in their naked and most disgusting simplicity, in the tent 
of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are slaughtered by the 
same hand from which they were accustomed to receive their daily 
food ; and the bleeding limbs are served, with very little preparation, 
on the table of their unfeeling murderer. In the military profession, 
and especially in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use 
of animal food appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. 
Corn is a bulky and perishable commodity ; and the large magazines, 
which are indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, 
must be slowly transported by the labour of men, or horses. But the 
flocks and herds, which accompany the march of the Tartars, afford a 
sure and encreasing supply of flesh and milk: in the far greater part 
of the uncultivated waste, the vegetation of the grass 1s quick and 
luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely barren, that the 
hardy cattle of the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The 
supply 1s multiphed and prolonged, by the undistinguishing appetite, 
and patient abstinence, of the Tartars They indifferently feed on 
the flesh of those animals that have been hilled for the table, or have 
died of disease. Horse-flesh, which in every age and country has been 
proscribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour 
with peculiar greediness ; and this singula taste facilitates the suc- 
cess of their military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia 1s al- 
ways followed, in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an ade- 
quate number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used, either to 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of the Barbarians. Many 
are the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked, or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide them- 
selves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard 
curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water; and this unsubstantial 
chet will support, for many days, the lite, and even the spirits, of the 
patient wariior. But this extraordinary abstinence, which the Stoic 
would approve, and the hermit might envy, 1s commonly succeeded by 
the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier 
climate are the most grateful present, or the most valuable commodity, 
that can be offered to the Tartars, and the only example of their 1n- 
dustry seems to consist in the art of extracting from mare’s milk a 
fermented liquor, which possesses a very strong power of intoxication. 
Like the animals of prey, the savages, foth of the old and new world, 
experience the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty; and their 
stomach is inured to sustain, without much inconvenience, the opposite 
extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 

I]. In the ages of rustic and martial simpheity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an extensive and 
cultivated country ; and some time must elapse before the warlke 
youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under the same standard, 
either to defend their own confines, or to invade the territories of the 
vhs ha tribes. The progress of manufactures and commerce insensibly 
collects a large multitude within the walls of a city : but these citizens are 
no longer soldiers ; and the arts which adorn and improve the state of 
civil society, corrupt the habits of the military life. The pastoral manners 
of the Scythians seem to unite the different advantages of simplicity and 
refinement. The individuals of the same tribe are constantly assembled 


of the general observation, me shall not easily allow the truth of lus e\ampie The good 
natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lementa tions of Ovid, seduce our reason, 
by exciling our sensibility. 
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but they are assembled in acamp,; and the native spirit of these dauntless 
shepherds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses 
of the Tartars are no more than smal! tents of an oval form, which afford 
a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of both sexes. 
The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they 
may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by a team 
perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, after grazing 
all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach of night, with- 
in the protection of the camp. The necessity of preventing the most 
mischievous confusion, 1m such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the order, and 
the guard, of the encampment, the rudiments of the military art. As 
soon as the forage of a certain district 1s consumed, the tribe, or rather 
army, of shepherds, makes a regular march to some fresh pastures ; 
and thus acquires, 1n the ordinary occupations of the pastoral hfe, the 
practical knowledge of one of the most important and difficult opera- 
tions of war. The choice of stations is regulated by the difterence of 
the seasuns: in the summer, the Tartars advance towards the North, 
and pitch their tents on the banks of a mver, or at least, in the neigh- 
houshood of arunning stream. But inthe winter they return to the 
South, and shelter their a behind some convement eminence 
against the winds, which are chilled in their passage over the bleak and 
icy regions of Siberia. These manners are admirably adapted to diffuse 
among the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigration and conquest. 
The connection between the people and their territory 1s of so frail a 
texture, that 1t may be broken iy the slightest accident The camp, 
and not the soil, 15 the native country of the genuine Tatar. Within 
the precincts of that camp, his famly, his companions, his property 
are always included ; and, in the most distant marches, he 1s Pall sur- 
rounded by the objects which are dear, or valuable, or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or the resentment of injury, the 
impatience of servitude, have, in every age, been sufhcient causes to 
urge the tmbes of Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown coun- 
tries, where they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence, or a 
less formidable enemy. The revolutions of the North have frequently 
determined the fate of the South ; and in the conflict of hostile nations, 
the victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven, 
from the confines of China to those of Germany.(1) These great emi- 
prations, which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible 
diligence, were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the 
climate. It is well known, that the cold of Tartary is much more 
pevere than in the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be 
expected: this uncommon rigour 1s attributed to the height of the 
plains, which rise, especially towards the East, more than half a mile 
above the level of the sea; and to the quantity of saltpetre, with which 
the soil is deeply impregnated.(2) In the winter-season, the broad 
wud rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into the Euxine, the 
Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen; the fields are covered 
with a bed of snow ; and the fugitive, or victonous, tribes may securely 
traverse, with their families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth 
and hard surface of an immense plain. 

Iii. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agiiculture and 
manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as the must honour- 


(1) These Martar emigrations have been discovered by M de Gulgnes (Histoire dea Huns, 
tom ¢ p 2), a ekilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese language, who bas thus lald 
open new and important scenes in the history of mankind. 

(2) A plain in the Chinese Tartary, onty eighty leagues from the great wall, was found py 
the missionaries to be three thousard geometrical paces above the level of the sea Mon 
tesquieu, who has used, and abused the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions of 
Asa from thie important circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness and strength, touch 
each other without any temperate sone ‘E.sprit Kk Loix 1 vii c¢ 4%.) 
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able shepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their captives the domes- 
tic management of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by 
any servile and assiduous cures. But this leisure, instead of being de 
voted to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is usefully spent in 
the violent and sanguinary exercise of the chase. The plains of Tartary 
are filled with a strong and serviceable breed of horses, which are easily 
trained for the purposes of war and hunting. The Scythians of every 
age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders: and constant prac- 
tice had seated them so firmly on horseback, that they were supposed 
by strangers to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, 
and even to sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. ‘They excel 
in the dexterous management of the lance; the long Tartar bow 18 
drawn with a nervous arin; and the weighty arrow is directed to its 
object with unerring aim, and irresistible force. These arrows are often 
pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy ; the hare, the 

oat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stay, the elk, and the antelope. 

he vigour and patience both of the men and horses are coueneally 
exercised by the ftiiniee of the chase ; and the plentiful supply of game 
contributes to the subsistence, and even luxury, of a Tartar camp. But 
the exploits of the hunters of Seythia are not confined to the sie. 
tion of timid or innoxous beasts, they boldly encounter the angry wild 
boar, when he turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish courage of 
the bear, and provoke the fury of the tyger as he slumbers in the 
thicket. Where there is danger there may be glory. and the mode of 
hunting, which opens the fanest field to the exertions of valour, may 
justly be considered as the mae, and as the school, of war | The ge- 
neral hunting-matehes, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
compose an instructive exercise for them numerous cavalry. A arele ts 
drawn of many miles in circumference, to encompass the game of an 
extensive district 5 and the troops that form the circle regularly advance 
towards a common centre; where the captive anunals, surrounded on 
every side, are abandoned to the daits of the hunters. In this march, 
which frequently continues many days, the cavalry are obliged to chil 
the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind through the valleys, without 
interrupting the prescribed order of then gradual progress. They ae- 
quire the habit of directing their eye, and their steps, to a remote ob- 
ject ; of preserving their intervals , of suspending, or accelerating, their 
pace, according to the motions of the troops on their right and left , and 
of watching and repeating the signals of their leaders. ‘Their leaders 
study, in this practical school, the most important lesson of the mibtary 
art; the ie and accurate judgment of mound of distance, und of 
time. To employ against a human enemy the same patience and valour, 
the same shill and discipline, is the only alteration which 19 required in 
real war; and the amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the 
conquest of an empire.(1) 

The pohtical society of the ancient Germans has the appearance of 
voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tmbes of Scythia, dis- 
tinguished by the modern appellation of Hords, assume the form of a 
numerous and increasing family ; which, in the course of successive ge- 
nerations, has been propagated from the same original stock. The 
meanest, and most ignorant, of the Tartars, ee with conscious 
pride, the inestimable treasure of their gene ogy ; and whatever dis- 
tinctions of rank may have been introduced, by the unequal distribution 


(1) Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, ! ii c 7) represents the full glory and evteut of 
the Mogul chace The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest followed the emperor Kami when he 
hunted iv Fartary (Duhalde, Descripnon de la Chine, tom iv p 81 290 &c foulio edit.) 
His grandson, hienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline with the laws and learnmg of China, 
describes (Eloge de Monkden, p. 273—285.), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often 
enjoyed, as a sportsman. 
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of pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves, and each other, 
as the descendants of the first founder of the tribe. The custom, which 
still prevails, of adopting the bravest, and most faithful, of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion, that this extensive con- 
inity is, in a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful 
prejudice, which has obtained the sanction of time and opinion, pro- 
duces the effects of truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and 
voluntary obedience to the ead of their blood ; and their chief, or mw sa, 
as the representative of their great father, exercises tne authority of a 
judge, in peace, and of a leader, in war. In the omginal state of the 
pastoral world, each of the mu sus (f we may continue to use a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
family ; and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually fixed, 
by superior force, or mutual consent. But the constant operation of 
various and permanent causes contributed to umite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command of a supreme head. The 
weak were desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of dumi- 
nion; the power, which 1s the result of union, oppressed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes ; and, as the vanquished were 
treely admitted to share the advantages of victory, the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves, and their followers, under the for- 
midable standard of a confederate nation. The most suceessful of the 
Tartar princes assumed the nulitary command, to which he was entitled 
by the superiority, either of merit, or of power. He was raised to the 
throne by the acclamations of his equals, and the title of Whan ex- 
presses, in the language of the noth of Asia, the full extent of the 
regal dignity. The right of hereditary succession was long confined to 
the blood of the founder of the monarchy ; and at this moment all the 
Khans, who reign from Crimea to the wall of China, are the Imeal de- 
scendants of the renowned Zings.(1) But, asit is the mdispensable 
duty of a ‘Tartar sovereign to lead his warhke subjects into the field, the 
claims of an infant are often disregarded , and some reyal kinsman, 
distinguished by his age and valou1, 1s entrusted with the sword and 
sceptre of his predecessor Two distinct: and regular taxes are levied 
on the tribes, to support the diguity of their national monarch, and of 
their pecuhar clnef, and each of those contributions amounts to the 
ty the, both of their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys 
he tenth part of the wealth of las people; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase ina much larger proportion, he 1 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward 
the most deserving, or the most favoured, of his followers, and to ob- 
tain, from the gentle influence of corruption, the obedience which 
urht be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of authority. The 
manners of his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, 
might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of tyranny, as would excite 
the horror of a civilized people , but the power of a despot has never been 
acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of 
the Khan 1s confined within the linuts of his own tiibe, and the exercise 
of hus royal prerogative has been moderated by the ancient insti- 
tution of a national counal. The Coroultai(2) or Diet, of the Tartare, 
was regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the midst of a plain; 
where the princes of the reigming fumily, and the mursas of the re- 


<1) See the second volume of the Genealogical Histors of the Tartars and the lists of thc 
hhans, at the end of the life of Gengis, o: Zingis Under the resign of Timur, or Tamer 
lane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appellation of Khan , 
and the conquerer of Asia contented himself with the title of Emir, or bullan. Abuighazi, 
parcv c 4 = D’Herbelot, Bibllotbeque Otsentale p 878 

(2) See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Guiznes, tom up 26), and a cartous de 
scription of those of Zingis (Vie de Gengiscan, 1 1 © 6 1 iv c 1); Such assemblies are 
frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timur, though they served only to counte- 
nance the resolutions of their master 
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spective tribes, may convemently assemble on horseback, with their 
martial and numerous trains; and the ambitious monarch, who re- 
viewed the strength, must consult the inclination, of an armed peo- 
ple. The rudiments of a feudal government may be discovered in the 
constitution of the Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the perpetual can- 
flict of those hostile nations has sometimes terminated in the estab]ish- 
ment of a powerful and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the 
tribute and fortified by the arms, of dependent kings, has spread his 
conquests over Europe or Asia: the successful shepherds of the North 
have submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities; and 
the introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the people, 
has undermined the foundations of the throne.(1) 
The memory of past events cannot long be preserved, in the fre- 
uent and remote emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. The modein 
Tartars are ignorant of the conquest» of their ancestors ;(2) and our 
knowledye of the history of the Scythians is de1ived from their inter- 
course with the learned and civilised nations of the South, the Greeks, 
the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the 
Euxine, and planted their colomes along the sea-coast, made the 
gradual and imperfect discovery of Scythia; from the Danube, and the 
confines of Thrace, as far as the frozen Mwotis, the seat of eternal 
winter, and Mount Caucasus, which, in the language of poetry, was 
described as the utmost boundary of the eaith. They celebrated, wath 
simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life (3) They entertained 
aA more rational apprehension of the strength and numbers of the war- 
like Barbarians, (4) who contemptuously baffled the immense armament 
of Darius the son of Hystaspes(5) The Persian monarchs had ex- 
tended their western conquests to the banks of the Danube, and the 
limits of European Scythia. The eastern provinces of their empire 
were exposed to the Scythians of Asia; the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Javartes, two mighty rivers, which 
direct their course towards the Caspian sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Jran and Touran is still the theme of history or romance: 
the famous, perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian ee oes, Rustan 
and Asfendiar, was signalized, in the defence of their country against 
the Afrasiabs of the North ;(6) and the invinewble spirit of the same 
Barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus 
and SRR In the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real 
reography of Scythia was bounded, on the East, by the mountains of 
maus, or Caf and their distant prospect of the extreme and inacces- 
sible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by fiction. 
But those inaccessible regions are the ancient residence ot a powerful 


(1) Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has rot existed, between the liberty 
of tg are wud the per petuad slavery of the Lartars (sprit des Loix, | xvii co 5 1. avail. 
ce 19, &e 

(2) Abuighazi Khan, {n the two first parts of his Genealogical History, relates the misera— 
ble fables and traditions of the Uzbech lurtars concerning the times which preceded the 
reigu of Ziugis 

(3) In the thirteenth book of the had, Jupiter turns away lis eves from the bloody fielde 
of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scvthia He would not, by changing the prospect, be- 
hold a more peaceful or innocent scene 


(4) Thucydides, | ii c. 97 
(5) See the fourth book of Herodotus When Darius advanced into the Moldavian desert, 
between the Danube and the Niester, the king of the Scyttiuaus sent bim a mouse, a frog, a 
bird, and five arrows, a tremendous allegory | 
(6) these wars and heroes may be found, wider their respective titles, in the Bibliotheque 
Orientale of d’Herbelot They have been celebrated iu an epic poem of sixty thousand 
yates couplets, by Ferdu-i, the Houer of Persia See the History of Nader Shah, p 
. s ‘the public must lament, that Mr Jones bas suspeuded the pursuit of Oriental 
carving 
7) The Caspian sea, with its rivers, and adjacent tilbes, are laboriously illustrated im the 
xamen Critique des Historiens d’Alexandre, which compares the true geography, and the 
6rrors produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 
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and civilized nation,(1) which ascends, by a probable tradition, above 
forty centuries ;(2) and which is able to verify a series of near two 
chousand vears, by the perpetual testimony of accurate and contempo- 
rary, historians.(3) The annals of China(4) illustrate the state and 
revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished by the 
vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; the vassals, the enemies, 
and sometimes the conquerors, of a great empire; whose policy has 
uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour of the Barbarians 
of the North. From the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, 
the whole longitude of Scythiais about one hundred and ten demees, 
which, in that parallel, are equal to more than five thousand mules. 
The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be so easily, or so ac- 
curately, measured; but, from the fortieth degree, which touches the 
wall of China, we may securely advance above a thousand miles to the 
northward, till our progress 1s stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia. 
In that dreary climate, instead of the animated picture of a Tartar camp, 
the emoke which issues from the earth, or rather from the snow, be- 
trays the subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the Samoiedes 
the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied by the use of rein- 
decr, and of large dogs; and the conquerors of the earth insensibly 
degenerate into a race of deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble 


at the sound of arms @) 
The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire of 


Rome, had been formidable, in a much eailier period, to the empire 
of China.(6) Their anment, perhaps their original, seat, was an ea- 
tensive, though dry and barren, tract of country, immediately on the 
north side of the great wall. Their ee is at present occupied by the 
forty-nine Hords or Banners of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which 
cousists of about two hundred thousand families (7) But the valour 
of the Huns had extended the nariow limits of ther dominions, and 
their rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Zanjou, gradually 


(1) The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the North-west of China, In the 
provinces of Chensi and Chansi Under the two first: dynasties, the principal town was 
still a moveable camp the villages were thinly scattered , move Jand was cmploved in pasture 
than in tillage, the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the country fiom wild beasts , 
Petchell (where Pekin stands) Was a desert, and the southern provinces were peopled with 
Indian Bivages) The dynasty of the J/an (before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent 

(4) The wera of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fived, from 2952 to 2132 years 
before Chiist, and the year 2637 las been chosen for the lawful epoch, by the authority of 
the presentemiperor. The difterence arises from the unce:taim duration of the two flist dy- 
nasties, and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the real or fabulous, times of 
bobi, or Hoangti Semateten dates his authentic chronology from the year 441 the thirty 
six eclipses of Coufucius (Uhirly one of which have been veimfied) were observed between t! ¢ 
years 722 and 40 before Christ ihe Aistoricad yerwd of Ching does not ascend above the 
Greek Olymptads 

(3) After several agee of anarchy and despotiem, the dynasty of the Han (before Christ 
206 ) wus the wra of the revival of learning fhe fragments of ancient literature were 
restored , the characteis were impreved and fixed, and the future preservation of books was 
secured, by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the ait of printing Ninety seven yeata 
before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of China His Jabouis were Nlustr ted, 
and continued, by asenes ofone hundred and eighty historians The substance of their works 
fee ertaut, and the most considerable of them ure now deposited iu the hing of France's 
ibrary 

(4) China has been illustrated by the labours of the French, of the missionaries at Pckin, 
and Messrs Lreret, aud de Guignes, at Paris ‘the substance of the three preceding notes 18 
extracted from the Chou-Aing, with the preface and notes of M de Guigues, Paris, 1770+ 
Che June-Aten-Kang-Mou, translated by the P. de Maiila, under the name of Hist Generale 
de la Chine, ton i p xlix—ce , the Memoires sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, &c tom i p 2, 
—323. tom ti p 5—564 , the Histone des Huns, tome i p I—I5l tom vp 345 —362 ; 
aud the Memoires de Academie des Insctiptions tom x. p 377-402 tom xv p 405 —564, 
tom xvith p 176~205 tom xxxvi. p 164-238. 

; (5) pee the Histoire Generale des Voyiges, tum xviii and the Genealogical History, vol. 
ip. ~ 664 

(6) M de Guignes (tom i) p. 1- 124) has given the orginal hietory of the ancient Hiong- 
nou, or Hons The Chinese geography of theircountry (tom i partsi p Iv—Iniii ), cermis 
t» comprise a part of their conquests 

(7) See in Duhalde (tom iv p 18—65) a circumstantial description, witn a correct map, 


of the country of the Mongous 
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became the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a formidable empire. 
Towards the East, their victorious arms were stopped only by the 
ocean ; and the tribes which are thinly scattered between the Amoor 
and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to the 
standard of the Huns. On the West, near the head of the Irtish, and 
in the vallies of Imaus, they found a more ample space, and more nu- 
merous enemies. One of the leutenants of the Panjou subdued, in 
a single expedition, twenty-six nations; the Igours,(1) distinguished 
above the Tartar race by the use of letters, were in the number of his 
vassals ; and, by the strange connection of human events, the flight of 
one of those vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from the 
invasion of Syria.(2) On the side of the North, the ocean was , 
assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns. Without enemies to 
resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict their vanity, they might 
securely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of the frozen regions 
of Siberia. The No7thern Sea was fixed as the remote boundary of 
their empire. But the name of that sea, on whose shores the patriot 
Savou embraced the life of a shepherd and an exile,(3) may be trans- 
ferred, with much more probability, to the Baikal, a capacious bason, 
above three hundred mies in length, which disdains the modest appella 
tion of alake,(4) and which actually communicates with the seas of the 
North, by the long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the 
Jenissea. The submmssion of s0 many distant nations might flatter the 
pride of the Tfanjou; but the valour of the Huns could be rewarded 
only by the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the empire of the 
South. In the third century before the Christian @ra, a wall of 
ffteen hundred miles in length was constructed, to defend the 
frontiers of China against the mroads of the Huns ,(5) but this stupen- 
dous work, which holds a conspievous place in the map of the world, 
has never contributed to the safety of an unwarlike people. The 
cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted of two or dives hundred 
thousand men, formidable by the matchless dexterity with which they 
managed their bows and their horses ; by their hardy patience in sup- 
porting the inclemency of the weather , and by the incredible speed of 
their march, which was seldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by 
the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. ‘They spread them- 
selves at once over the face of the country ; and their me impetuosity 
surprised, astomshed, and disconcerted the grave and elaborate tactics 
of a Chinese army. ‘The emperor Kaoti,(6) a soldier of fortune, whose 
personal merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the Huns 
with those veteran troops which had been trained in the civil wars of 
China. But he was soon surrounded by the Barbarians ; and, after a 
hiege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of rehef, was reduced tu 
purchase his deliverance by an ignomimous capitulation. The suc- 
cessors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, or the 
luaury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent disgrace. They 

(1) The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches, hunters, shepherds, and 
husbandmen; and the last class was despised by the two toymer See Abulghazi, part it. 
ae Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom avv p. 17-33 The comprehensive 
view of M de Guignes bas compared (hese distant eveuts 

(3) The fame of Savou, or So-ou, his merit, and bis singular adventures, are still cele 
brated in China. See the Floge de Monkden, p 20 and notes, p 241—247 , and Memontres 
sur la Chine, tom itl. p 517-360 

(4) See isbrand Ives iu Harris's collection, vol, 1i p 951) Bells Travels, vol i p 247— 
254.; and Gmelin, in the Hist Geperale des Voyages, tom. xvill p 283—329. They all re 
mark the vulgar opinion, that the Acly sed grows angry und tempestuous, if any one pre- 
sumes to callita dake ‘This grammatical nicety often excites a dispute, between the absurd 
superstition of the mariners, and the absurd obstinacy of travellers 

(5) the construction of the wall of Chtua is mentioned by Dubzlde (tom fl p 45.) and de 
Guignes (tom in p 59) 

(6) See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist dela Chine, published at Paria 1777, 
&c tom. 1. p 442—522 This voluminous work is the translatiun (by the P de Mailla) of 


the Tong-Kien-hany Mou, the celebrated abiidgment of the gre.t Lastors of Semakouara, 
{A.D 1084) and his continuators 
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tou hastily confessed the insufficiency of arms and fortifications 

They were too easily convinced, that while the blazing signals an- 
nounced on every side the approach of the Huns, the Chinese troops, 
who slept with the helmet on their head, and the cuirass on their back, 
were destroyed by the incessant labour of ineffectual marches.(1) A 
regular payment of money, and silk, was stipulated as the condition of 
a temporary and precarious peace ; and the wretched expedient of dis- 
guising a real tribute, under the names of a gift or a subsidy, was prac- 
tised by the emperors of China, as well as by those of Rome. But there 
still remained a more disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The hardships of the savage 
life, which destroy in their infancy the children who are born with a 
less healthy and robust constitution, introduce a remarkable dispropor- 
tion between the numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly, 
and even deformed race; and, winle they conmder their own women 
as the instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather then 
appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A 
seléct band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted tothe 
rude embraces of the Huns ;(2) and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous 
was secured by their marmage with the genuine, or adopted, daughters 
of the Impenal fanuly, which vainly attempted to escape the sacrile- 
gious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is deseribed im 
the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had been con- 
demned by her parents to a distant ele, under a Barbarian husband , 
who complains that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace, and who eapresses, mm a strain of pathetic 
sinphaty, the natural wish, that she were transformed into a hind tc 
fly back to her dear country ; the object of her tender and perpetual re- 
gret.(4) 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral trives 
of the North the forces of the Huns were not inferior to those of the 
Moguls, or of the Mantcheoun , and thea ambition might entertain 
the most sanguine hopes of success But then pride was humbled, and 
their progress was ae hed, by the arms and pohey of Vouti,(1) the 
fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty of the Han. In his long ren 
of fifty-four years, the Barbauians of the southern provinces submitted 
to the laws and manners of China and the ancient huts of the mo- 
narchy were enlarged, from the great river of Kiang, to the port of 
Canton Instead of confining himself te the timid operations of a de- 
fensive war, his heutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the IIuns. In those boundless deserts, where it in impos. 
sible to form magazines, and difficult to transport a sufhaent supply of 

rovisions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed fo aealen ble 
wardships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers, who 
marched against the Barbarians, thirty thousand only returned im 
rafety to the feet of their ma-ter These losses, however, were com- 
pensated by splendid and decisive success. ‘The Chinese generals im- 
proved the superiority which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chanots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of Jeep and intem- 
perance: and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way 


(1) See a free and ample meinorial, presented by a Mandarin to the emperor Vents (before 
Christ 160—157), in Duhalde (tom i p 412- 426 ), froma collection of State papers, marked 
with the red pencil by Kamiby hunself (p 584-612) 9 Another memorial trom the minister of 
war (Kang Mon, tom 1) p 555) supplies some Curious circumstances of the manners of the 
Huns 

(2) A supply of women is mentioned as 4 customary article of treaty and tribute (Hist. de 
Ja Conquete de la Chine, par les Taltures Mantcheoua, tom i p. 186 187 with the note of 
the eajtor 

(3) Pe Curenes Hist des Hans, tom ud p 6 

‘4) Bee the reign of the emperor Vout!, in the Kang-Mou, tom iii p | 94 His various 
and inconsistent character seems to be mpaitially drawn 
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through the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his 
subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which wus pre- 
ceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed much 
less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than the effectual 
licy which was employed to detach the tributary nations from their obe- 
dience. Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti 
and his successors, the most considerable tribes, both of the East and of 
the West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. While some ac- 
knowledged themselves the allies or vassals of the empire, they all be- 
came the implacable enemies of the Huns: andthe numbers of that 
haughty people, as soon as they were reduced to their native strength, 
might, perhaps, have been contained within the walls of one of the 
great and populous cities of pr ve The desertion of his subjects, 
and the perplexity of a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou him- 
self to renounce the dignity of an independent sovereign, and the 
freedom of a warlike and high-spirited nation. He was received at 
Sigan, the capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the Mandarins, and 
the emperor himself, with all the onions that could adorn and disguise 
the triumph of Chinese vanity.(2) A magnificent palace was prepared 
for his reception; his place was assigned above al the princes of the 
royal family ; and the patience of the Barbarian king was exhausted by 
the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of meat, 
and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his knees, 
the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China ; pronounced, 
in his own name, and in the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as the em- 
blem of his regal dependance. After this humiliating submission, the 
Tanjous sometimes departed from their allegiance, and seized the fa- 
vourable moments of war and rapine ; but the monarchy of the Huns 
gradually declined, till 1t was broken, by civil dissension, into two hos- 
tile and separate kingdoms. One of the princes of the nation was urged, 
by fear and ambition, to retire towards the South with eight hords, 
which saa dp between forty and fifty thousand families. He ob- 
tained, with the title of ‘Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge 
of the Chinese provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service 
of the empire, was secured by weakness, and the desire of revenge. 
From the time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the North continued 
to langui-h about fifty years ; till they were oppressed on every side by 
their foreign and domestic enemies. The proud inscription(3) of a co- 
lumn, erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity, that a Chi- 
nese army had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their 
country. The Siempi,(4) a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the 
injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power of the Tan 
jous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed 
efore the end of the first century of the Chnstian ewra.(5) 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the various in- 

fluence of character and situation (6) Above one hundred thousand 


(1) This ev pression is used In the memorial tothe emperor Venti (Duhalde,tom a p 417) 
Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo and Isaac Vossius, we may rationally allow 
for Pekin, two millions of inhabitants = [he cities of the Sonth, which coutam the manufac 
tures of China, are still more populons 

(2) See the Kang Mou, tom iti p. 150, aud the subsequent events under the proper veais 
This memorable festival is celebrated in the Lloge de Moukden, and explained in a note by the 
v. Gaubil, p. 89, 90 

(3) this inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, Presideut of the Tribunal of His- 
tory (Rang Mou, tom ili. p 392) Similar monuments bave been discovered in many parts 
of Tartary (Histoire des Huns, tom fi p 122) 

(4) M. de Gnignes (tom 4 p. 189 ) has inserted a short account of the Siempi. 

(5) The wra of the Huns is placed, by the Chinese, 1210 years before Chnot. But the serics 
of their Kings does not commence ull the vear 250) (Hist des Hana tom. ii p. 21) 123.) 

(6) The various accidents of the downfall and flight of the Huns, are related in the Kang- 
Mou, tom. ii p #8 92 95 130 &e The small numbers of cach hord may be aseribed to 
their losses and divie.on. 
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persons, the poarest, indeed, and the most pusillanimous, of the people, 
were contented to remain in their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the victorious nation ot 
the Siempi. Ffty-eight hords, about two hundred thousand men, am- 
bitious of a more honourable servitude, retired towards the South, im- 

lored the prvtection of the emperors of China; and were permitted to 
inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi 
and the territory of Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes 
of the Huns maintained, in their adverse fortune, the undaunted spirit 
of their ancestors. ‘The western world was open to their valour ; and 
they resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to 
discover and subdue some remote country, which was still inaccessible 
to the arms of the Siemp1, and to the laws of China.(1) The course of 
their emiyration soon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus, and 
the mits of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus, and towards the Volga. The first of these co- 
lomes established their dominion in the fruitful and eatensive plains of 
Soydiana, on the Eastern side of the Caspian: where they preserved 
the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthahtes, or Nepthahtes. Their 
manners were softened, and even their features were insensibly im- 
proved, by the mildness of the climate, and thew long residence in a 
flounshing province,(2) which mht still retain a faint impression of 
the arts of Greece.(3) The white Huns, a name which they derived 
trom the change of their complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life 
of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under the appellation of Carizme, has since 
enjoyed a temporary splendour, was the residence of the king, who 
exercised a legal authority over an obedient people. Their luxury was 
maintamed by the labour of the Sogdians ; and the only vestige of their 
ancient barbarism, was the custom which obliged all the companions, 
perhaps to the number of twenty, who had shared the hberality of a 
wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.(4) The yicin y of 
the Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties , in war, the dictates of humanity ; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the modera- 
tion, as well asthe valour, of the Barbarians. The second division of 
their countrymen, the Ifuns, who gradually advanced towards the 
North-west, were exercised by the hardships of a colder climate, and a 
more laborious march. Necessity compelled them to exchange the silks 
of China, for the furs of Siberia ; the imperfect rudiments of civilised 
life were obliterated ; and the native fierceness of the Huns was exas- 
perated by their intercourse with the savage tribes, who were compared, 
with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. ‘Their inde- 
pendent spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; 
and while each hord was governed by its peculiar Mursa, their tumul- 
tuary council directed the public measures of the whole nation. As 
late as the thirteenth century, their transient residence on the Eastern 


(1)M de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the vast deserts of 
Tartery (tom it. p. 123 277, &c 325, &c ) 


(2) Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana, when {t was invaded (A D. 
1218.) by Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians (see d’tierbelot, Petit, de ta Croix, 
&c ) celebrate the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country which be deso- 
lated. Inthe next century, the same provinces of Chorasinia and Mawaralnahr were described 
by Abulfeda (Hudson Geograph Minor ton ni) = Thetr actual inisery may be seen tn the 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, p 425 469 


(3) Justin (xlt 6) has left a short abridg nent of the Greek kings of Bactrhana = fo then fn. 
dustry I ehould ascribe the new and extraurdiuary trade, which trausporied the merchandizes 
of Indiainto Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis and the Busine. ‘thc 

other ways, both of the land and sea, were pussessed by the Neleucides and the Ptolemies, 
(see ’Espnt des Loix, 1 ani) 
(4) Procopius de Bell Perso, ) 1 6 3 p 9 
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banks of the Volga, was attested by the name of Great Hungary.(1) In 
the winter, they descended with their flucks and herds towards the 
mouth of that mighty river; and their summer excursions reached as 
high as the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. 
Such at least were the recent limits of the black Calmucks,(2) who re- 
mained about a century under the protection of Russia ; and who have 
since returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese em- 
pire. The march, and the return, of those wandering Tartars, whose 
united camp consists of fifty thousand tents or families, Wlustrate the 
distant emigrations of the ancient sbaanie 
It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time, which elapsed, after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese; and before 
they shewed themselves to those of the Romans. There 1s some reason, 
however, to apprehend, that the same force which had driven them 
from their native seats, stilt continued te impel their march towards 
the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Siemp, their implacable 
enemies, which eatended above three thousand miles from East to 
West,(4) must have gradually oppressed them by the weight and terror 
of a formidalle neighbourhood + and the fhght of the tribes of Scythia 
would inevitably tend to increase the strength, or to contract the terri- 
tories, of the Huns. The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would offend the ear, without informing the understanding, of the 
reader , but I cannot suppress the very natural suspicion, éhat the Huns 
of the North derived a considerable reinforcement from the ruin of the 
dynasty of the South, which, in the course of the third century, sub- 
mitted to the domimon of China; that the bravest warmors marched 
awny in search of ther free and adventurous countrymen , and that, as 
they had been divided by prosperity, they were easily re-united by the 
common hardships of their adverse fortune (5) The Huns, with their 
flocks and herds, their wives and children, their dependents and allies, 
were transported to the West of the Volga. and they boldly advanced 
to invade the country of the Alam, a pastoral people who occumed, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Seythia. The plains be- 
tween the Volga and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the Ala- 
ni, but their name and mamners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrs: and Gelom 
were confounded among their vassals. ‘Towards the North, they pene- 
trated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages who were 
accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human flesh. 
and ther Southern inroads were pushed as far as the confines of Persia 
and India. The miture of Sarmatic and German blood had contmbuted 
to improve the features of the Alam, to whiten their swarthy com- 
lexions, and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which 1s seldum 
ound in the Tartar race. They were less deformed in their persons, 


(1) In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the immense plain of 
Kipzak, hi bis journey to the court of the Great Khan) observed the renmiarkable uaine of 7#1e2- 
gery, with the traces of a common language and ongin (Hist des Vovager, tom vit p 269,), 

(2) Bell (vol i p 29~54 ), and the editors of the Genealogical History (p 539), have de 
scribed the Calmacks of the Volga inthe begiuning of the present century 

(3) This great transmigration 0f500,000 Calmuchs, or Tyrgouts, happened in the year 1771. 
The original narrative of AKicng long, the reigning emperor of China, which was intended for 
the inscription of a column, has been transtated by the missionaries of Pekin (Memoire sur la 
Chine, tom. i p 401—418 ) = fhe emperor affects the smooth aud specious language of the 
Son of Heaven, and the Fatherot his People 

(4) The hang Mou (tom iii p 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 14,000 ds Ac- 
cording to the present standard, 200 (2s (or more accurately 193) ure equal to one degree 
of latitude, and one English mile consequently exceeds three milesof China But there are 
strong reasons to believe that the ancient 2 scarcely equalled onc half of the modern See the 
elaborate tesearches of M = d’Anville, a geugraphe:, who 18 not a stranger in any age, o1 
irae of the globe (Memoires de j’Acad tom. vp. 125—502 Measures Itineraires, p. 

(5) See the Histoire des Huns, tom hi p 125--144 The subsequent bistory (p 143-277) 

ot three or tour Hunnic dynastics evidently proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired 

by a long residence in China. 
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less brutish in their manners, than the Huns; but they did not yield 
tov those formidable Barbarians in their martial and independent spirit ; 
in the love of freedom, which rejected even the use of dumestic slaves , 
and in the love of arms, which considered war and rapine as the pleasure 
and the glory of mankind. A naked scymetar, fixed in the ground, 
was the only object of their religious worslnp ; the scalps of their 
enemies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; and they viewed, 
with pity and contempt, the pusillanimous warriors, who patiently 
expected the infirnnties of age, and the tortures of lingering disease.(1) 
On the banks of the Tanai, the military power of the Huns and the 
Alam encountered each other with equal valour, but with unequal suc- 
cess The Huns prevailed in the bloody contest: the king of the Alani 
was slain; and the remains of the vanquished nation were dispersed by 
the ordinary alternative of flight or submissien.(2) A colony of exiles 
found a secure refuge in the mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxine 
und the Caspian , where they still preserve their name and their inde- 
pendence. Another colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, 
towards the shores of the Baltic, associated themselves with the Northern 
tribes of Germany , and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of 
Gaul and Spain But the greatest part of the nation of the Alam em- 
braced the offers of an honourable and advantageous union: and the 
Huns, who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, pro- 
ceeded, with an increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits 
of the Gothic empire 

The great Hermanric, whose domimons extended from the Baltic to 
the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit of his victories, when he was alurmed by the formidable approach 
of an host of unknown cnemies,(3) on whom his barbarous subjects 
might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of Barbarians. The num- 
bers, the strenuth, the rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty of the 
Huns, were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the astonished Goths, 
who beheld their fields and villages consumed with flames, and deluged 
with indiscriminate slaughter To these real terrors, they added, the 
surprise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill yore, the 
uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity of the Huns. These 
savages of Scythia were compared (and the picture had some resem- 
blance) to the animals who walk very aukwardly on two legs, and to 
the mv-shapen figures, the Je:min, which were often placed on the 
bridges of antiquity They were distinguished from the rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, 
deeply buried in the head, and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth, or the venerable 
aspect of age.(4) A fabulous origin was assigned, worthy of their form 
and manners; that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly 
practices, had been driven from society, had copulated in the desert with 
infernal spirits ; and that the Huns were the offspring of this execrable 


(1) Utque hominibus quretis et placidis otrum est voluptabile, ita Mlos pericula juvant et 
bella Judiacatur abt beatus quioin preeho profuderit anunam = senescentes etiam et fortuitis 
mortibus mundo digreseos, ut degeneres ct iznavos Convicils atrocibus insectantur. We must 
think highly of the conquerors of such men 

(2) On the subject of the Alani, see Ammuannus (xxxi 2 ), Jornandes (de Rebis Gelicis, ¢ 
24), M de Guignes (Hist. des Huns, tom i: p 279 ), and the Genealogical History of the 
lartars (Lom it p 617) 

(3) As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it would be impertinent to 
repeat, or to refute, the fables, which musrepresent their origin and progress, their passage of 
the mud or water of the Maotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, les Indes qu’sls avoient decouvertes, 
&e (Zosinus,L iv p 222 Sozomen,! vic 37) Procopius Hist Miscell. c 5. Jornandes, 
c. 24. Grandeur el Decadence, &c des Romains, c 17 ) 

(4) Prodigiose forme, et pandi, ut bipedes ex.sthnes bestlas, vel quales in commar- 
ginandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolautur incomptt. Amman «xxi 1 Jornandes (c. 24 ) 
draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck face Species pavenda nigredine....quedam de- 
foruns offa, non facie, , habensque magis puncta quam luinina See Buffon, Hist Naturelle, 
tom mi p 380 
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conjunction.(1) The tale, so full of horror and absurdity. was greedily 
embraced by the credulous hatred of the Goths; but, while it gratified 
their hatred, it encreased their fear ; since the posterity of demons and 
witches might be supposed to inherit some share of the preternatural 
powers, as well as of the malignant temper, of their parents. Against 
these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the united forces of the 
Gothic state ; but he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by 
oppression, were much more inclined to second, than to repel, the in- 
vasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs of the Roxolani(2) had formerly 
deserted the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had con- 
demned the innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild 
horses. The brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable 
moment of revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished some time 
after the dangerous wound which he received from their daggers: but 
the conduct of the war was retarded by his infirmities, and the public 
councils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. 
His death, which has been imputed to his own despair, left the rems,of 
government in the hands of Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of 
home Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal contest against the 
arms of the Huns and the Alam, till he was defeated and slain, 1n a de- 
cisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate: and the royal 
race of the Amah wall hereafter be found among the subjects of the 
haughty Attila. But the person of Witheric, the infant king, was saved 
by the dihgence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; two warriors of approved 
valour and fidelity ; who, by cautious marches, conducted the indepen- 
dent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus, or 
Niester ; a considerable river, which now separates the ‘Curkish do- 
minions fiom the empire of Russia. On the banks of the Niester, the 
mrrudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own than to the general safety, 
ind fixed the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolution of oppos- 
ing the victorious Barbarians, whom he thought it less advisable to piv- 
voke. The ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of 
baggage, and the incumbrance of captives; but their military skill de- 
ceived, and almost destroyed, the army of Athanaric. While the judge 
of the Visigoths defended the banks of the Niester, he was encompassed 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the light of 
the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; and, it was not 
without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that he was able to 
effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The undaunted general 
had already formed a new and judieous plan of defensive war; and the 
strong lines, which he was preparing to construct between the moun- 
tains, the Pruth and the Danube, would have secured the extensive and 
fertile territory vhat bears the modern name of Walachia, from the 
destructive inroads of the Huns (3) But the hopes and measures of the 
Judge of the Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling impa- 
tience of his dismayed countrymen ; wlio were persuaded by their fears, 
that the interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that ceuld 
save them from the rapd pursuit, and invincible valour, of the Bar- 
barians of Scythia. Under the command of Fritigern and Alavivus,(4) 
the body of the nation hastily advanced to the banks of the gieat river, 


(1) This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c 24) describes with the rancour of a Goth, 
might be originally derived from amore pleasing fable of the Greeks (Herodot 1 iv ¢ 9, &c ). 
(2) Lhe Roxolani may be the fathers of the Pus, the Russians (d’Anville, Empire de Russie, 
p 1—10), whose residence(\ D 862 ) about Novogred Veliki cannot be very remote from 
ve ae the Geographer of Ravenna (i 12 ww 4 46 v 28 350) assigns to the Rovolani 
AD. . 

(3) The text of Ammuanns seems to be imperfect, or corrupt, but the natuse of the ground 
explains, aud almost defines, the Gothic sampart Memoires de Academie, &c tom, 
uxvill. p 444—462 

(4) M de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom vi p. 407) nas conceived a alrange 

idea, tiat Alavivus was the saime person as Ulplilas the Gothic bishop and that Ulphilas, 
the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince of the Goths 
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and implored the protection of the Roman emperor of the East. Atha- 
naric himself, will anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a 
band of faithful followers, into the mountaimous country of Caucaland ; 
which appears to have been guarded, and almost concealed, by the im- 
penetrable forests of ‘Transylvania.(1) 

After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance 
of glory and success, he made a progress through his dominions of Asia, 
and at length fixed his residence in the capital of Syria. The five years(2) 
which he spent at Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure dis- 
tance, the hostile desizns of the Persian monarch ; to check the depre- 
dations of the Saracens and Isaurians ;(3) to enforce, by arguments 
more prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the 
Arian theology ; and to satisfy his anatous suspicions by the promiscu- 
ous execution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the 
emperor was most seriously engaged, by the important intelligence 
which he receised fromthe civil and military ofhcers who were entrusted 
with the defence of the Danube. He was informed, that the North 
was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the muption of the Huns, an 
unknown and monstrous race of savages, had subverted the power of 
the Goths; and that the supphant multitudes of that warlike nation, 
whose pride was now humbled inthe dust, covered a space of many 
miles Nani the banks of the river. With out-stretched arms, and 
pathetic lamentations, they loudly deplored their pet misfortunes and 
their present danger, acknowledged, that their only hope of safety was 
in the clemency of the Roman government, and most svlemnly pro- 
tested, that if the gracious liberality of the emperor would permit them 
to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should ever hold themselves 
bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, to abey the 
laws, and to guard the lmits, of the republic. These assurances were 
confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who impatiently expected, 
from the mouth of Valens, an answer that must finally determine the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen The se ata of the Hast was no 
longer guided by ‘tie wisdom and authority of his elder brother, whose 
death happened towards the end of the preceding yea . and as the dis- 
tressful situation of the Goths required an instant and peremptory de- 
cision, he was deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and timid 
minds ; who consider the use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as the 
most admirable efforts of consuinmate prudence. As long a» the same 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war and 
peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the councils of an- 
tiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of modern de- 
liberation. But the most experienced statesman of Europe, has never 
been summoned to consider the propriety, or the danger, of admitting, 
or rejecting, an innumerable multitude of Barbarians, who are driven 
by despair and hunger to solicit @ settlement on the territories of a civi- 
lised nation. When that important proposition, 50 essentially connected 
with the public safety, was referred to the ministers of Valens, they 
were perplexed and divided, but they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentrment which seemed the most favourable to the pride, the indolence, 
and the avarice of their sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated 
with the titles of preefects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the 
terrors of this national emigration ; so extremely different from the 
yartial and accidental colonies, which had been received on the extreme 

imits of the empire. But they applauded the liberality of fortune, 


(1) Ainmianue (xxxi 3) and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c 21) describe the subversion 
of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 
(2) The chronology of Ammuanus ts obscure and unperfect = ‘Tillemont has laboured to clear 
an} settle the annals of Valens 
(3) Zosimus, 1 iv p 223) Si zomen,! vt ¢ 38. The Isaurians, each winter, infested the 
roads of Asia Minor, as far asthe neighbourhood of Constantinople. Basil, Epist ccl apud 
Tilemont, Hist des Emp‘rcurs, tom v p 106. 
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which had conducted, from the most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to defend the throne of 
Valens; who might now add to the royal treasures, the immense sums of 
gold supplied by the provincials to compensate their annual proportion 
of recruits. e prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service 
was accepted by the Imperial court: and orders were immediately dis- 
patched to the civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese, to 
make the necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a 
great people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for 
their future residence. The liberality of the emperor war accompanied, 
however, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence might 
justify on the side of the Romans; but which distress alone cuuld ex- 
tort froin the indignant Goths. Betore they passed the Danube, they 
were required to deliver their arms. and it was insisted, that their 
children should be taken from them, and dispersed through the provinces 
of Asia; where they mght be civilised by the arts of education, and 
serve as hostages to secure the apie of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negociation, the im- 
patient Goths made some rash attempts to pars the Danube, without the 
permission of the government, whose protection they had implored. 

‘heir motions were strictly observed by the vigilance of the troop» 
which were stationed along the river; and their foremost detachments 
were defeated with considerable slaughter yet such were the timid 
councils of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who had served 
their country in the execution of their duty, were pumshed by the loss 
of their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. 
The Impenal mandate was at length recenved for transporting over 
the Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation ,(1) but the eveeutien 
of this order was a task of labour and difheulty. The stream of the 
Danube, which in those parts 1s above a nule broad,(2) had been swelled 
by incessant rains ; and, 1 this tumultuous passage, many were swept 
away, and drowned, by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
flect of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided many days and 
nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil, and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens, that not a 
single Barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the foundations 
of Rome. should be left on the opposite shore. It was thought expedient 
that an accurate account should be taken of their numbers, but the 

ersons who were employed soon desisted, with amazement and dismay, 
rom the oe of the endless and impracticable task :(3) and the 
principal historian of the age most seriously afhrms, that the prodigious 
arones of Danus and Xerxes, which had so long been considered as the 
fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were now justified, in the eves of 
mankind, by the evidence of fact and experience A probable testimony 
has fired the number of the Gothie warnors at two hundred thousand 
men; andif we can venture to add the just proportion of women, of 
children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people which composed this 
formidable emigration, must have amounted to near a million of persons, 
uf both sexes, and of all ages. ‘The children of the Goths, those at least 


of! the passage cf the Danube is exposed by Ainmianns (xvvi 3, 4), Zosimus (1 iv p 
223, 2921), tunapins in kxce:pt Legut p 19, 90) and Jornandes (c 25,96) Amunitanus 
declares (c. 5), that he means only, ipsis rerum digerere seonmutates But be often takes a 
fulse measure of their importance, and lus superfluous prolixity is disagreeably ba'anced by 
hw unseasonable brevitv 

(2) Chishul, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, which he passed 
to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish (p 77) He admues the beauty 
and spontaneous plenty of Masia, or Buigaria 

(3) Quem ei scire velit, Libvci velit equoris idem 

Scire quain multe Zephyro tluduntur barene 
Ammuanus hag inserted, in his prose, these lines of Virgil (Georgic 1 i), origimally designed 


by the pet to exp.ess the impossibility of numbe:mg the different sorts of vines See Phin. 
Ilist. Natu.) xv 
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of a distinguished rank, were separated from the multitude. They were 
conducted, withvut delay, to the distant seats assigned for their resi- 
dence and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captiver 
passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the Frovincials. 
But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths, and the most im- 
portant to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The Barbarians, who 
considered their arms as the ensigns of honour, and the pledges of 
safety, were disposed to offer a price, which the lust or avarice of the 
Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, 
the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute 
their wives or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, or a 
comely boy, secured the conmyance of the inspectors ; who sometimes 
cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed carpets and linen garments 
of their new alhes,(1) or who sacrificed their duty to the mean consi- 
deration of filling their farms with cattle, and their houses with slaves, 
The Goths, with arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats, 
and, when their strength was collected on the other side of the river, 
the immense camp which was spread over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower M.esia, assumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The 
leaders of the O-trogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of thei 
infant hing, appeared soon afterwards on the Northern banks of the 
Danube , and immediately dispatched their ambassadors to the court of 
Antioch, to sohat, with the same professions of allegiance and gratitude, 
the same favour which had been granted to the supphant Visigoths ‘The 
absolute refusal of Valens suspended their progress, and discovered the 
repentance, the suspicions, and the fears, of the Imperial council. 

An undiseriphned and unsettled nation of Barbauans required the 
firmest temper, and the most dexterous management. The daly sub- 
eistence of near a million of extracidinary subjects could be supphed 
aily by constant and skilful diligence, and myht continually be ater- 
rupted by mistake or accident. The isolence, or the indignation, of 
che Goths, 1f they conceived themselves to be the objects, either of fear, 
vor of contempt, night urge them to the most desperate exrtrenuties ; 
and the fortune of the state seemed to depend on the prudence, as well 
as the integrity, of the generals of Valens. At this important crisis, the 
nulitary government of Thrace was exveresed by Lupiemnus and Maxie 
mus, in Whose venal minds the slightest hope of private emolument out- 
weighed every consideration of public advantage 5; and whose guilt was 
only alleviated by their incapacity of discerning the permeious effects 
of their rash and criminal administration. = Instead of obeying the 
orders of their sovereign, and satisfying, with decent hberality, the 
demands of the Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on 
the wants of the hungry Barbanans. The vilest food was sold at an ex- 
travagant price , and, in the room of wholesome and substantial provi- 
sions, the markets were filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean am- 
mals, who had died of disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a 
pound of bread, the Goths resigned the possession of an expensive, 
though serviceable, slave, anda small quantity of meat was greedil 
purchased with ten pounds of a precious, but useless, metal (2) When 
their property was exhausted, they continued this necessary trathe by 
the sale of their sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the love of 
freedom, which ammated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the 


(1) Eunaolus and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic wea'th and Juxury. 
Yet it must be presumed, thatthey were the manufactures of the provinces, which the Bar- 
barians bad acquired as the spoils of war, or as the “ifts, or merchandise, of peace 

(2) Decem libras, the word stéeer must be understood Jornandes betrays the passions 
and prejudices of a Goth The vervile Greeks, Lunapins and Zosimus, disguise the Roman 
oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the Barbanans Ammidanus, a patriot historian, 
slightly, and retuctantly, touches on the odious subject: Jerom, who wrote almost on the spot 
is fair, though concis: WM rasaritiim Vaving ducis, ad rebellioncm fans coacte sunt (iu Chron.) 
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humiliating maxim, that it was better for their cluldren to be main- 
tained in a servile condition, than to perish in a state of wretched ani 
helpless independence. The most lively resentment is excited by the 
tyranny of pretended benefactors, whe sternly exact the debt of grati- 
tude which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries: a spirit of dis- 
content seaénaibly arose in the camp of the Barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour ; and 
loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment which they had re- 
ceived from their new allies. They beheld around them the wealth and 
plenty of a fertile province, in the ridst of which they suffered the in- 
tolerable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of relief, and 
even of revenge, were in their hands ; since the rapaciousness of their 
tyrants had left, to an injured people, the possession and the use of 
arms. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise their sent:- 
ments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those crafty min- 
sters, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the wise 
and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted tu remove the Goths 
from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire ; and to 
disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, through the interior 
provinces. As they were conscious how ul they had deserved the 
respect, or confidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently collected, from 
every side, a military force, that might urge the tardy and reluctant 
march of a people, who had not yet renounced the title, or the duties, 
of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, while their attention 
was solely directed to the discontented Visigoths, prudently disarmed 
the ships and the fortifications, which constituted the defence of the 
Danube. The fatal oversight was observed, and improved, by Alatheus 
and Saphrax, who anxiously watched the favourable moment of escaping 
from the pursuit of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and ens as 
could be hale procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transpo ted, 
without opposition, their king and their army; and boldly fixed an 
hostile and independent camp on the territories of the empire (1) 
Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fritigern were the leaders 
of the Visigoths im peace and war; and the authority which they de- 
rived from their birth, was ratified by the free consent of the nation. 
In a season of tranquillity, their power might have been equal, as well 
their rank ; but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by 
hunger and oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigern assumed the 
military command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public 
welfare, He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths, tall the 
iujuries and the insults of their tyrants should justify ther resistance 
in the opinion of mankind: but he was not disposed to sacrifice any 
solid advantages for the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sen- 
sible of the benefits which would result from the umon of the Gothic 
powers under the same standard, he seerctly cultivated the friendship 
of the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an implicit. obedience to the 
orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital of the banat Mirsia, about seventy miles 
from the baiiks of the Danube. On that fatal spot, the flames of dis- 
cord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflagration. 
Lupicinus had invited the Gothic cliefs to a splendid entertainment ; 
und their martial train remained under arms at the entrance of the 
ue But the gates of the city were strictly guarded ; and the Bar- 
‘arians were sternly excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to 
‘hich they asserted their equal claim of subjects and allies. Their 
humble prayers were rejected with insolence and Gernsion, and as tneir 
patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the soldiers, aud the Goths, 


{1} Ammi‘anus, svu 4, 5, 
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were soon invelyed m a conflict of passionate altercation and angry 
reproaches. A blow was mprudently given ; a sword was hastily drawn, 
and the first blood that was spilt in this aceidental quarrel, became the 
signal of a long and destructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal 
intemperance, Lupicinus was informed, by a secret messenger, that 
many of his soldiers were slain, and despoiled of their arms; and as he 
was already inflamed by wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash 
command, that their death should be revenged by the massacre of the 
guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans a prised Fritizern of his extreme danger: and, ashe possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed 
a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply mjured him. 
“ A trifling dispute, said the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle tone 
‘< of voice, appears to have arisen between the two nations ; but it may 
‘““be productive of the most dangerous consequences, unless the tu- 
a is immediately pacified by the assurance of our safety, and the 
‘authority of our presence ” At these words, Fritigern and his com- 
pamons drew their swords, opened their passage through the unresist- 
ing crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and the gates, of Mar- 
cianopols, and, mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the eyes 
of the astonished Romans. The generals of the Goths were saluted 
by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the camp — war was instantly 
resolved, and the resolution was executed without delay’ the banners 
of the nation were displayed according to the custom of their ances- 
tors; and the air resounded with the harsh and mournful musie of the 
Barbarian trumpet (1) The weak and guilty Lumemus, who had 
dared to provoke, who had nevlected to destroy, and who still presumed to 
despise, his formidable enemy, marched against the Goths, at the 
head of such a military force as could be collected on this sudden emer- 
gency. The Barbarians expected Ins Usa about nine miles from 
Marcianopolis , and on this occasion the talents of the general were 
found to be of more prevailing efheacy than the weapons and disaphne 
of the troops The valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the 
genius of Fritigern, that they broke, by a ose and vigorous attach, 
the ranks of the Roman legions — Lupicinus left las arms and standards, 
his tribunes and Ins bravest seldiers, on the field of battle, and then 
useless courage served only to protect the ignomimous flhght of their 
leader. “ That successful day put an end to the distress of the Bar- 
‘ barians, and the security of the Romans: from that day, the Goths 
“ renouncing the precarious condition of strangers and eles, assumed 
“ the character of citizens and masters, clamed an absolute dominion 
“ over the possessors of land, and held, m their own mht, the northern 
‘* provinces of the empire, which are bounded by the Danube.” Such 
are the words of the Gothic Instorian,(2) who celebrates, with rude elo- 
quence, the glory of his Siaeaet haere But the dominion of the Bar- 
barians was exercised only for the purpoces of rapine and destruction 
As they had been deprived, by the ministers of the emperor, of the 
common benefits of nature, and the fair intercourse of social life, they 
retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the empire, and the crimes 
of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of 


(1) Vexillis de mure sublatis, auditisque triste sonantihus classicds Ammian xvxxi, 5 
These are the runca cornua of Clandtan (tn Rutin ap oF), the large horns of the Uri, or 
wild bull, such as have been more recently used by the Swiss Cantons of Uri and Under 
wald (Simler de Republica Helvet | ot op 201 edit Fusclin Tignr. 1734) Phew military 
born is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an original narrative of the battle of 
Nancy (A D 1477). ‘* Attendant Je combat le dit cor fut cornc par trois fois, tant que 
“Je vent du souticur ponvoit durer ce qui eshahit fort Mousieur de Bourgoigne , car deqa 
“aQMmatl aroit oy" (seethe Pieces Justificatives in the 4to edition of Philippe de Co- 
iuines, tom in p 495 ) 

(2) Jornandes d« Rebus Geticis, c 26 p 648. edit Grot These aplendide panni (they 
ure comparatively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from the larger histories of Priscus, 

Ablavius or Cassio torus 
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Thrace. the conflagration of their villages, and the massacre, ur capti- 
vity, of their innocent families. The report of the Gothic victory was 
soon diffused over the adjacent country ; and while st filled the minds 
of the Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudence 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigern, and the calamities of 
the province. Some time before the great emigration, a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colas, had been re- 
ceived into the protection and service of the empire.(1) They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople: but the ministers of Valens 
were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a distance 
from the dangerous temptation which might so easily be communicated 
by the neighbourhood, and the success, of thei countrymen. The re- 
spectful submission with which ey yielded to the order of their march, 
might be considered as a proof of their fidelity , end their moderate 
request of a suffivent allowance of provisions, and of a delay of only 
two days, was expressed in the most dutiful terms But the first 
magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had 
been committed at his country-house, refused this mdulgence ; ‘and 
arming against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous 
city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. The Bar- 
barians stood silent and amazed, till they were exasperated by the in- 
bulting clamours, and missile weapons, of the populace. but when 
patience or contempt was fatyued, they crushed the undisciplined 
multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the bachs of their flying 
enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid armour (2) which they 
were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of their suffeiings and their 
actions soon united this victorious detachment to the nation of the Visi- 
oths; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected the approach of the great 
‘ritivern, ranged themselves under his standard, and signaised their 
ardour in the siege of Hadiianople — But the resistance of the garmson 
informed the Barbamans, that, in the attack of regular fortiheations, 
the efforts of unskilful courage are seldom effectual Their general 
acknowledged has error, raised the siege, declared that “ he was at 
peace with “ stone walls,”(3) and revenged his disappointment on the 
adjacent country. He accepted, with pleasure, the useful reinforce- 
ment of hardy workmen, who laboured in the gold mines of Thrace,(4 
tor the emolument, and under the lash, of an unfeeling master *(5) an 
these new associates conducted the Barbarians, through the secret 
paths, to the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure 
the inhabitants, the cattle, and the mavazines of corn. With the 
assistance of such guides, nothing could 1emain impervious, or mac- 
cessible: resistance was fatal; flight was impracticable ; and the patient 
subnussion of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the Bai barian 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations, a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were re- 
stored to the embraces of their afflicted parents; but these tender 1n- 
tersiews, which might have revived and cherished in their minds some 
sentiments of humamty, tended only to stimulate their native fierce- 
ness by the desire of revenge. They lotened, with eager attention, to 
the complaints of their captive children, who had suffered the must 


(1) Cum populls suls longe ante suscepti We are ignorant of the precise date and cir- 
culetances of their transmigration 

(2) An Imperial manufactwe of shields, &c was established at Hadrianople , and the 
populace were headed by the Aahricenses, or workinen (Vales ad Ammian »axxt 6) 

(3) Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans Ammian xxxi 7 

(4) These mines were ithe country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, the Rhedope, 
that runs hetweeu Philippi and Philippopalis, two Macedonian cities, which derived ther 
name and origin from the father ot Alexander = From the mines of Thrace he annually re 
ceived the value, not the welgbt, of a thousand talents (200,000! ), a revenue which paid the 
phalanx, and cornupted the Oratots of Greece see Diodor Siculus, tam. ih lo xvi p HW. 
edit Weseeling Godefroy’s Commentary on the | heodosian Code, tom iti p 496. Celtarius, 
Geograph. Antiq tom i p. 676 857 D'Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tum 1 p 33 

(5) As those unhappy workmen oftea ran away, Valens had enacted sevcre laws to diy 
them from their hiding plices Cod Lheodostim } x tit: aia. leg 5 7 
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cruel indignities from the lustful or angry passions of their masters ; 
and the same cruelties, the same indigmties, were severely retaliated 
on the sons and daughters of the Romans.(1) 
The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into 
the heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but the Visigoths might 
even yet have been reconciled, by the manly confession of past errors, 
and the sincere performance of former engagements. These healing 
and temperate measures seemed to concur with the timorous disposition 
of the sovereign of the East: but, on this occasion alone, Valens was 
brave ; and his unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his 
subjects. He declared his intention of marching from Antioch to 
Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous rebellion, and, as he was not 
inorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance 
of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of 
the West. The veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence 
of Armenia ; that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion 
of Sgpor; and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war ways entrusted, 
during the absence of Valens, to his heutenants Trajan and Profuturus, 
two generals who indulged themselves in a very false and favourable 
opimon of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thiace, they were 
omed by Richomer, count of the domestics; and the auxilaries of the 
Vest, that marched under lis banner, were composed of the Galle 
legions, reduced indeed by a spuit of desertion to the vain appearances 
of strength and numbers. In a council of war, which was influenced 
by pride, rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to en- 
counter, the Barbanans, who lay encamped in the spacious and fertile 
meadows, near the most southern of the six mouths of the eer 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification of wagyons ,(3 
and the Barbarians, secure within the vast circle of the inclosure, en- 
Joyed the fruits of their valour, and the spoils of the province. In the 
midst of rivtous intemperance, the watehful Fritigern observed the 
motions, and penetrated the designs, of the Romans He perceived, 
that the numbers of the enemy were continually increasing ; and, as he 
understood their intention of attaching his rear, #5 soon as the scarcity 
of torage should oblige him to remove his camp; he recalled to their 
standard lis predatory detachments, which covered the adjacent 
country. As soon as they descried the flaming beacons,( +) they obeyed, 
with incredible speed, the signal of their leader ; the camp was filled 
with the martial crowd of Barbarians, their impatient clamours de- 
manded the battle, and their tumultuous zeal was approved and ani- 
mated by the spnit of their chiefs. The evening was alieady far ad- 
vanced , and the two armies prepared themselves for the approaching 
combat, which was deferred only till the dawn of day. hile the 
trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted courage of the Geths was 
confirmed by the mutual obligation of a solemn oath ; and as they ad- 
vanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, which celebrated the glory 
of their forefathers, were mingled with their fierce and dissonant out- 
cries; and opposed to the artificial harmony of the Roman shout. 
Some military shill was displayed by Fritigern to gain the advantage 
of a commanding eminence ; but the bloody conflict, which began and 


(1) See Ammianus xsxi 5,6 The historian of the Gothic war loses ture and spice, by 
an unseasonable recapitulation of the ancient imroads of the Barbarians 

(2) the Ttincrary of Antonius (p 26, Y27 edit Wesscling) marks the situation of this 
place about sixty miles north of Tomi Ovid's exile and the name of Sadices (the willows) 
expresses the nature of the soul 

(3) This circle of wagyons, the Carrago, was the usual fortification of the Barhariaus 
(Vegeilus de Re Militari, | fii c 10 Valesins ad Ammian, xxxi) The practice and the 
name weie preserved by their descendants, as Jute as the fifteenth century ‘The Charrey, 
ubich surrounded the Ost, is a word familiar to the readers of Froiassard, or Comines. 

(4) Statum utaccensi maiieoi PT have used the literal sense of real torches or beacous’ but 

I almost suspect, that it 18 only one of those turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, that 
perpetually distigure the style of Ammuaous 
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ended with the light, was maintained, on either side, by the personal 
and obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. The legions or 
Armenia supported their fame in arms ; but ey were oppressed by the 
irresistible weight of the hostile multitude: the left wing of the Romans 
was thrown into disorder, and the field was strewed with their mangled 
carcasses. This partial defeat was balanced, however, by partial suc- 
cess; and when the two armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated 
to their respective camps, neither of them could claim the honours, or 
the effects, of a decisive victory. The real loss was more severely felt 
by the Romans, in proportion to the smallness of their numbers , but 
the Goths were so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, 
and perhaps unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days 
within the circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites, as the cir- 
cumstances of time and place would admit, were piously discharged to 
rome officers of distinguished rank ; but the indiscriminate vulgar was 
left unburied on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very frequent and delicious 
feasts ; and several years afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented to the eyes of Ammia- 
nus, a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices (1) 

The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event of 
that bloody day ; and the Imperial generals, whose army would have 
been consumed by the repetition ot such a contest, embraced the more 
rational plan, of destroying the Barbarians, by the wants and pressure 
of thar own multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the 
narrow angle of land, between the Danube, the desert of Scytma, and 
the mountains of Hamus, till their strength and spimit should be insen- 
sibly wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The design was 
prosecuted with some conduct and suecess , the Barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines, and the harvests of the country ; and 
the dihgence of Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalry, was em- 
ployed to improve the strength, and to contract the extent, of the Ro- 
man fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the alarming intel- 
hyence, that new swarms ot Barbarians had passed the unguarded Da- 
nube, either to support the cause, or to imitate the example, of Friti- 
gern. ‘The just Bybee eto that he himself might be surrounded, 
and overwhelmed, by thearms of hostile and unknown nations, com- 
yelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp: and the 
indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
hunger and revenge, by the repeated devastation of the fruitful coun- 
try, which eatends above three hundred miles from the banks of the 
Danube to the streights of the Hellespont (2) The sagacious Frntigern 
had successfully appealed to the passions, as well as to the interest, of 
his Barbarian allies ; and the love of rapme, and the hatred of Rome, 
seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. He 
cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great body of his country- 
men, who obeyed Alatheusand Saphraa as the guardians of their infant 
king: the long animocity of rival tribes was suspended by the sense of 
their common interest ; the independent part af the nation was ass0- 
ciated under one standard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to 
have yielded to the oo genius of the general of the Visigoths. He 
obtained the formidable aid of the Tuifale, whose military renown was 
disgraced and polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners. 
Every youth, on his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of 


(1) Indicant vunc usque albentes ossibus campi = Aminian xxxi 7 The historian might 
have viewed these plains, ember as a soldier, of asa traveller But his modeety ba» sup- 
preseed the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian wars of Copstantiusend Jt 
lian. We are ignorant of the time when he quitted the service, and retired to Rome, where 
he appears to have composed his History of his Own Times 

(2) Ammian, xxxi 6 
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honourable fricnasiip and brutal love, to some warrior of the tnbe, 
nor could he hope to be released trom this unnatural connection, till he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, 1n single combat, a huge bear, 
or a wild boar of the forest (1) But the most powerful auxiliaries of 
the Goths were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native seats. The loose subordination, and extensive 
possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, delayed the conquests, and 
distracted the councils, of that victorious people. Several of the hords 
were allured by the liberal promises of Fritigern ; and the rapid cavalry 
of Scythia, added weight and energy to the steady and strenuvus 
efforts of the Gothic infantry The Sarmatians, who could never for- 
give the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and encreased the general 
confusion ; and a scasonable irruption of the Alemanm, into the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, engasred the attention, and diverted the forces, of the 
emperor of the West.(2) 

ne of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of the 
Barbarians into the army and the palace, was sensibly felt in their con 
respondence with their hostile countrymen, to whom they imprudently, 
or maliciously, revealed the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier, 
of the life-vuards of Gratian, was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of 
the tmbe of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged hin to request a leave of absence. In 
a short visit to his family and friends, he was exposed to their curious 
inquiries ; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to 
display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state, and 
the designs of his master. The intelligence, that Gratian was pre- 
paring to lead the military force of Gaul, and of the West, to the as- 
sistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanm, the moment, and the mode, of a successful invasion. The 
enterprise of some lght detachments, who, inthe month of Febuary, 
passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war. The boldest hopes of 1apine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed 
the considerations of timid prudence, or national faith. Every forest, 
and every village, poured forth a band of hardy adventurers , and the 
great army of the Alemanm, which, on ther approach, was estimated at 
forty thousand men by the fears ofthe people, was afterwards magmi- 
hed to the number of seventy thousand, by the vain and credulous flat- 
tery of the Imperial court The legions, which had been ordered to march 
into Pannomia, were immedidtely recalled, or detained, for the defence 
of Gaul; the military command was divided between Namenus and 
Melobaudes , and the youthful emperor, though he respected the long 
experience and sober wisdom of the Pair was much more inclined to 
admire, and to follow, the martial ardour of his colleague, who was 
allowed to unite the incompatible characters of count of the domestics, 
and of king of the Franks His rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, 
was guided, or rather impelled, by the same headstrong valour, and as 
their troops were animated by the spirit of their leaders, they met, they 
saw, they encountered, each other, near the town of Argentaria, or 
Colmar,(3) in the plains of Alsace The glory of the day was justly 


(1) anc taifalorum gentem turpein, et obscenz vite fagiuis ita accipimns mersan, ut 
apud e068 uefand) concubitis firdere corpulentur mares pubcres, xtatie viriditautems in eorum 
polluts ustbus Consumptur: Porro, 81 qui yam adultus apruin exceperit solus, vel interemit 
ursum immanem, colluvione liberatur wcesta Amimiau <sx1 9° Among the Greeks like- 
wise, More especially among the Cretans, the holy Lands of friendship were coufirimed, and 
eullied, by unnatural love 

(2) Ammian xvxi 8,9 Jerom (tom 1 p 26 ) ennmerates the nations, and marks a Cala 
mitous period of twenty vears — Ehis eprstle to Heliodorns was Composed in the year 387 (USL 
emont, Mem Eccles tom xan p 615 ) 

(3) The held of battle, Argentarta, or Argentoraria, ww accurately thhed ty Md’ Anville 
(Notice de lAucienne Gani, p 6-9) at twenty three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four aue a 
half Roman imiles, to the south of stlasvurgh From its ruins the uljaccat town of Colmar 

has arisen 
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ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-practised evolutions of the 
Roman soldiers: the Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, 
were slaughtered with unrelenting fury: five thousand only of the Bar- 
barians escaped to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of 
their king on the field of battle, saved him from the reproaches of the 
people, who are always disposed to accuse the justice, or policy, of an 
unsuccessful war. After this signal victory, which secured the peace of 
Gaul, and asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gra- 
tian appeared to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but 
as he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to 
the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The Barbarians op- 
posed to his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; and still 
continued to retreat, from one Inll to another, till they were satisfied, 
by repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their enemies. 
Their submission was accepted, as a proof, not indeed of their sincere 
repentance, but of their actual distress; and a select number of their 
brave and robust youth was exacted from the faithless nation, as’ the 
most substantial pledge of their future moderation. The subjects of 
the empire, who had so often experienced, that the Alemanni could 
neither be subdued by arms, nor restrained by treaties, might not pro- 
mise themselves any solid or lasting tranquillity: but they discovered, 
in the virtues of their young severe sis the prospect of a long and auspi- 
cious ren. When the legions climbed the mountains, and soled 
the fortifications, of the Barbarians, the valour of Gratian was distin- 
guished in the foremost ranks ; and the gilt and variegated armour 
of his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows, which they 
had received in their constant attachment to the person of their sove- 
reign. At the age of nineteen, the son of Valentiman seemed to pos- 
sess the talents of peace and war; and his personal success against 
the Alemanm was interpreted as a sure presage of his Gothic 
triumphs.(1) 

While Gratian deserved and enor the applause of his subjects, 
the emperor Valens, who, at length, had removed Ins court and army 
from Antioch, was received by the people of Constantinople asthe au- 
thor of the public calamity. Before he had reposed himself ten days in 
the capital, he was urged, by the leentious clamours of the Hippo- 
drome, to march against the Barbar.ane. whom he had invited into his 
domimons: and the citizens, who are always brave at a distance from an 
real danger, declared, with confidence, that, if they were supplied waith 
arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the province from the ra- 
vages of an insIting foe.(2) ‘The vain reproaches of an ignorant mul- 
titude hastened the downfal of the Roman empire ; they provoked the 
desperate rashness of Valens; who did not find, either in his reputa- 
tion, or in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt. He was soon persuaded, by the successful achievements of 
his lieutenants, to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the dili- 
gence of Fritigern, were now collected in the neighbourhood of Hadnia- 
nople. The march of the Taifalw had been intercepted by the vahant 
Frigerid ; the king of those lcentious Barbarians was slain in battle ; 
and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their settlement, in the vacant 
territories of Modena and Parma.(3) The exploits of Sebas- 


1) The full and impartial narrative of Aumianus (xxxi 10) may derive some additional 
light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the History of Oresius (1 vil. 
c. 33. p. 552 edit Havercamp ) 

(2) Moratus pancissimos dies, seditione popularium levium pulsus Ammian xxx} 11. So 
crates (Il. iv ¢ 38 ) supplies the dates and some circumstances. 

(3) Vivosque omnes cuca Mutinam, Reginmque, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rura culturve 

exterminavit Amuuinnus, xxxi. 9 Tho. e cities and districts, about ten yeats atter the coleny 
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tian,(1) who was recently engaged in the service of Valens,and promoted 
to the rank of master-general of the infantry, were still more honour- 
able to himself, and useful to the republic. He obtained the permission 
of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the legions ; and this se- 
parate detachment soun acquired the spirit of discipline, and the exercise 
of arms, which were almost forgotten under the reign of Valens. By 
the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large hody of the Goths was 
surprised in their camp: and the :1mmense spoil, which was recovered 
from their hands, filled the city of Hadmanople, and the adjacent plain. 
The splendid narratives, which the general transmitted of his own ev- 
ploits, alarmed the Impenmal court by the appearance of superior me- 
nt; and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the Gothie 
war, his valour was praised, his advice wus reyected, and Valens, who 
hstened with pride and pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and as- 
sured conquest. His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of veterans, and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople 
was conducted with so much military skill, that he prevented the acti- 
vity of the Barbarians, who designed to occupy the intermediate detiles, 
and to intercept either the troops themselves, or their convoys of pro- 
visions. The camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of Wa 
drnanople, was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with 
a ditch and rampart ; and a most important counci] was summoned, to 
decide the fate of the emperor and of the empne = The party of reason 
and of delay was strenuously maintained by Vietor, who had corrected, 
by the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarma- 
tian character, while Sebastian, with the flexable and obsequious elo- 
quence of a courtier, represented every precaution, and every 
measure, that imphed a doubt of immediate victory, as unworthy 
of the courage and majesty of then invincible menareh. The ruin of 
Valens was precipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and the pru- 
dent admonitions of the emperor of the West. The advantages of ne- 
gociating in the midst of war, were perfectly understood by the general 
of the Barbarians, and a Christian ecelemiastic was dispatched, as the 
loly mumster of peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils of 
the enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Go- 
thic nation, were forcibly and truly described by their ambassador, who 
protested, in the name of Fritiygern, that he was still disposed to lay 
down his arms, or to employ them only inthe defence of the empire ; 1h 
he could secure, for his wandering countrymen, a tranquil settlement 
on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of corn and 
cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, that the 
exasperated Barbarians were averse to these reasonable conditions 3 and 
that Fritigern was doubtful whether he could accomplish the conclusion 
of the treaty, unless he found himself supported by the presence, and 
terrors, of an Imperial army. About the same time, Count Richomer 
returned from the West, to announce the defeat and submission of the 
Alemanni, to inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 1:apid marches 
ut the head of the veteran and victorious legions of Gaul ; and to re- 
quest, in the name of Gratian, and of the republic, that everv dange- 
rous and decisive measure might be suspended, till the junction of the 
two emperor» should ensure the success of the Gothic war. But the 
feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fatal illusions of 
pride and jealousy. He disdained the importunate advice ; he rejected 


ofthe Talfale, appear ina very desolate state See Murator1, Dissertazion! sopra le Antichi- 
ta Italiane, tom 2) Dissertat sai pp 354 

Q) Amman xvi 1) Zosimus, | iv p 228 -230 The latter expatlates on the desultory 
exploits of Sebastiin, and dispatches, in a few tines, the tinportaut bathe of Hadrianople. 
According to the ecclesiastical critics, Who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zoshnius je disgrace 
(Tillemont, Hist des Emp-reurs teuiny p 321 fis prejndice and ignorance undoubtedly 
render him a very questionable yudge of mer 
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the humiliating aid ; he secretly compared the ignominious, at least the 
inglorious, period of his own reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; 
and Valens rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, before 
the diligence of his colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of 
the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among 
the most inauspicious of the Honan Calendar,(1) the emperor Valens, 
leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage and military treasure, 
marched from Hadrianople to attack the Goths, who were encamped 
about twelve miles from the city.(2) By some mistake of the orders, or 
some ignorance of the ground, the right wing, or column of cavalry, ar- 
rived in sight of the enemy, whilst the left was still at a considerable 
distance ; the soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, 
to precipitate their pace ; and the line of battle was formed with tedious 
confusion, and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached 
to forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigern still continued to prac- 
tise his customary arts. He dispatched messengers of peace, made pro- 
posals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans ex- 
posed without shelter tu the burning rays of the sun, were exhaustéd by 
thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to 
bend an ambassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of Richomer, who 
ulone had courage to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded ° 
and the count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his 
dignity, had proceeded some way in the space between the two armies, 
when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The hasty and 
imprudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a 
body of archers and targetteers , and as they advanced with rashness, 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment, the flying 
squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was anxiously ex- 
pected by the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from 
the hills, swept across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultu- 
ous, but irresistible, charge of the Barbarian host The event of the 
battle of Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be 
deseribed in a few words: the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was 
abandoned, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to eatricate a body of foot, 
encompassed, on an open plain, by superior numbers of horse’ but the 
troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their own 
fears, were crowded into a narrow space, where it was impossible for 
them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords and 
javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the em- 
peror, deserted Ly his guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with an 
arrow, sought protection among the Lancearnu and the Mattiaru, who 
still maintained their ground with same appearance of order and firm- 
ness. His faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived his dan- 
ger, loudly exclaimed, that all was lost, unless the person of the em- 
peror could be saved. Some troops, animated by their exhortation, ad- 
vanced to his relief: they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap 
of broken arms and mangled bodies, without being able to discover their 
unfortunate prince, either among the hving, or the dead. Their search 
could not indeed be successful, if there 1» any truth in the circumstan- 
ces with which some historians have related the death of the emperor. 
By the care of hie attendants, Valens was removed from the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dress his 


(1) Ammiauus (xxi 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils and actions which were 
tcrminated by the tata) battle of Hadnanople We might censure the vices of his style, the 
disorder aud perplexity of bis narrative but we must now take leave of this impartial histo 
tian, aud reproach is silenced by our regret for such an iireparable loss 

(2) The difference of the cight miles of Ammianus, and tie twelve of Idatius, can only 
embarraas those critics (Valesius ad loc}, who suppose a great army to be a mathematical 
point, without space or dim -nsions 
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wound, and to previde for his future safety. But this humble retreat 
was instantly surrounded by the enemy: they tried to force the door; 


they were provoked by a discharge of arrows from the roof; till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set fire toa pile of dry faggots, and 
consumed the cottage, with the Roman emperor and his train. Valens 
perished in the flames ; and a youth who dropt from the window, alone 
escaped, to attest the melancholy tale, and to inform the Goths of the 
inestimable prize which they had lost by their own rashness. A great 
number of brave and distinguished officers perished in the battle of 
Hadnanople, which equalled, in the actual loss, and far surpassed, in 
the fatal consequences, the misfortune which Rome had formerly sus- 
tained in the fields of Canne.(1) ‘Two master-generals of the cavalry 
and infantry, two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, 
were found among the slain ; and the death of Sebastian might satisfy 
the world, that he was the victim, as well as the author, of the public 
calamity. Above two-thirds of the Roman army were destroyed : and 
the dark ibs of the night was esteemed a very favourable circumstance ; 
as it served to conceal the flight of the multitude, and to protect the 
more orderly retreat of Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the 
general consternation, maimtained the advantage of calm courage, and 
regular discipline (2) 

Vhile the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age composed the 
funeral oration of a vanquished army, and of an unpopular prince, whose 
throne was already occupied by a stranger. “ There are not wanting,” 
says the candid Libamus, “ those who arraign the oes of the em- 
“ peror, or who impute the public misfortune to the want of courage 
“and discipline in the troops. For my own part, I reverence the 
“memory of ther former exploits IT reverence the glorious death, 
‘* which they bravely received, standing, and fighting in their ranks: I 
“ reverence the field of battle, stained with dhe blood, and the blood 
“of the Barbarians. Those honourable marks have been already 
“washed away by the rains, but the lofty monuments of their bones, 
“ the bones of generals, of centurions, and of valiant warriors, claim a 
“Jonger period of duration The hing himself fought and fell in the 
** foremost ranks of the battle © His attendants presented him with the 
““fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon have carried 
“hira beyond the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed him to 
** reserve his important life fur the future service of the repubhe. He 
* still declared, that he was unworthy to survive so many of the bravest 
‘and most faithful of his subjects , and the monarch was nobly buried 
“under a mountain of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to as- 
“ cribe the victory of the Barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the 
** imprudence, of the Roman troops. The chiefs and the soldiers were 
animated by the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in dir- 
“cipline, and the arts of war Their generous emulation was supported 
“by the love of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same 
“time with heat and thirst, with fire and the sword , and cheerfully to 
“embrace an honourable death, as their refuge against flight and in- 
“famy. The indignation of the gods has been the only cause of the 
“success of our enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim some 


(1) Nec olla, annalibus, preter Canneneem pugnam ita ad internecionem res legitur geata, 
Amimian xxxi, 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more that 370 horse, and 3000 foot, 
escaped from the field of Canna 10,000 were made prisoners , and the number of the slain 
amounted to 56350 borse, and 70,000 foot (Pol/b | inl p 371 edit Casanbon, in 8v0) Livy 
(xxti 9.) 1s somewhat leas bloody be slaughters only Z700 horse, and 10,000 foot. ‘the 
Rowan army was supposed to consist of 87,200 effective men (xxil. 36 ) 

(2) We have gained some faint light from Jerom (tom 1 p 26 and i Chron p 168 ), 

Victor (in kpitome,) Orosius (1. vii c JJ, p 554), Joruandes(¢ 27), Zosimus (1 iv. p 234), 

Socrates (] iv « 28), Suzomen ‘1 vic 40), Idatius (an Chron) But their united evi- 

dence, if weighed agam t Ammuianus alone, 1s light and unsubstantial 
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perts of this panegyric, which cannet strictly be reconciled with the 
character of Valens, or the circumstances uf the battle: but the fairest 
commendation is due to the eloquence, and still more to the generosity 
of the sophist of Antioch.(1) 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory , but 
their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery, that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within the walls of Hadnan- 
ople. They hastened to possess the reward of their valour ; but they 
were encountered by the remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid 
resolution, which was the effect of their despair, and the only hope of 
their safety. The walls of the city, and the ramparts of the adjacent 
camp, were lined with military engines, that threw stones of an enormous 
weight ; and astonished the ignorant Barbarians by the noise, and ve- 
locity, still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, 
the citizens, the provincials, the domestics of the palace, were united m 
the danger, and in the defence: the furious assault of the Goths was 
repulsed ; their secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered , 
and, after an obstinate conflict of many hours, they retired to their 
tents ; convinced, by experience, that 1t would be far more adviseable 
to observe the treaty, winch their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated 
with the fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty 
and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice ex- 
tremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig- 
nantly raised the siege of Hadiianople. The scene of war and tumult 
was instantly converted into a silent solitude: the mulutude suddenly 
disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountains were marked 
with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in 
the distant cities of Ulyricum and Macedoma. and the faithful officers 
of the household, and the treasury, cautiously proceeded im search of 
the emperor, of whose death they were stillignorant ©The tide of the 
Gothic inundation rolled trom the walls of Hadranople to the suburbs 
of Constantinople. The Barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height and eatent of the walls, 
the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded the ram- 
parts, and the various prospect of the sea and land = While they gazed 
with hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a 
sally was made from one of the gates by a party of Sanicens (2\ who 
had been fortunately engaged in the service of Valens. The cavalry of 
Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of the 
Arabian horses , their mders were shilled in the evolutions of irregular 
war ; and the Northern Barbarians were astonished, and dismayed, by 
the inhuman fcrocity of the Barbarians of the South. A Gothic soldier 
was slain by the dagger of an Arab, and the hary, naked savage, ap- 
plying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid delight, while he sucked 
the blood of his vanquished enemy (3) The army of the Goths, laden 
with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and the adjacent ternitory, slowly 
moved, from the Bosphorus, to the mountains which form the western 
boundary of Thrace. The important pass of Succi was betrayed by the 
fear, or the misconduct, of Mauius, and the Barbarians, who no longer 
had any resistance to apprehend from the scattered and vanquished 


(1) Libanius de ulcieceud. Julian Nece, c 3 im Fabticius, Bibliot Grac. tom vil p. 
1 148 


(2) Valens haa gamed, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose vexatious 
luroads were felt on the borders of Phouwicia, Palestine, and Fevpt the Christain faith bad 
been lately introduced among a people, reserved, ina future age, to propagate another rel 
gion ee Hist des Linpetents, tom vo p 104 106 141 Mem = Eccles tom. vil 
: (3) Crinitus quidam, uudus omnia preter pubem, subrancem et lugobre strepens Ane 
mian. xxx}. 16 and Vales ad loc. fhe Arabs often fought naked, a custom which may be 
Becribed to their sultry climate, and ostentauious bravery The description of this unknown 
savage ie the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the Christians of Syria. 
Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72. 84. 87. 
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troops of the Esst, spread themselves over the face of a fertile and cul- 
tivated country, as far as the confines of Italy, and the Hadriatic 
Sea.(1 

The Romans, who so coolly, and so concisely, mention the acts of 
tustice which were exercised by the legions (2), reserve their compassion, 
and their eloquence, for their own sufferings, when the provinces were 
invaded and desolated, by the arms of the successful Barbarians. The 
simple circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin 
of a single town, of the misfortunes of a single family(3), might exhibit 
an interesting and instructive picture of human manners: but the tedi- 
ous repetition of vague and declamatory complaints would fatigue the 
attention of the most patient reader. The same censure may be apphed, 
though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the prophane, and the ecclesi- 
astical, writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were inflamed 
by popular, and eee animosity ; and, that the true size and colour 
of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
quence. The vehement Jerom(4) might justly deplore the calamities 
inflicted by the Goths, and their barbarous alhes, on his native country 
of Pannoma, and the wide extent of the provinces, from the walls of 
Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps, the rapes, the massacres, 
the vonflagrations ; and, above all, the profanation of the churches, that 
were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of the ro- 
hes of holy martyrs. But the Saint 15 surely transported beyond the 
limits of nature and history, when he affirms, “ that, in those desert 
‘ counthies, nothing was left except the sky and the earth; that, after 
“the destruction of the cities, and the extirpation of the human race, 
* the land was overgrown with thick forests, and inextricable brambles ; 
“and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet Zepha- 
“ mah, was accomph shed, in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
“even of the teh" These complaints were pronounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens ; and the Hlyrian provinces, which were 
constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of the Barbarians, stall 
continued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply new ma- 
terials for rapine and destruction Could it even be supposed, that a 
large tract of country had been left without cultivation and without in- 
habitants, the consequences might not have been so fatal to the interior 
productions of anmmuted nature. The useful and feeble animals, which 
are nourished by the hand of man, nught suffer and perish, 1f they were 
deprived of his protection: but the beasts of the forest, his enemies, or 
his victims, would multiply in the free and undisturbed possession of 
their sulitary domain. The varnous tribes that people the air, or the 
waters, are still less connected with the fate of the human species , and 
it is highly probable, that the fish of the Danube would have felt more 
terror and distress, from the approach of a voracious pike, than from the 
hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities of Eu- 
rope, there was reason to fear that the same calamities would soon ex- 
tend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the Goths had been 

(1) The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Aimmnanus (xxx! 15, 16 ) 
Zosimus (1 tv p 227 231.), whom we are now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the 
Arabs before the death of Valens. funapius (in Excerpt Legation, p 20) praises the fertility 
of Thrace, Macedonia, &c 

(2) Observe with how much indifference Caesar relates, in the Commentaries of the Gallic 
wer, that be put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (iil. 
1G), thut he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones (vi 31), that forty 
thousand persons were massacred al Bourges by the just revenge of bis soldiers, who spared 
ueither age uor sex (vil 27), &c 

(3) Such are the accounts of the Sack of Magdeburgh, by the ecclesiastic and the fisher- 
pian which Mr Harte has twanscribed (Hist of Gustavus Adolphus, vol i. p- 313--320 ), 
with some apprehension of violating the digutty of history 

(4) Et vastatis urbibus, horminibusque mtertectis, solitudinem ét razitatem bestiarum quo 
que fieri, ef rolatium, piscrumque testis 1llyricum est, testis Shracia, testis iu quo ortus 


bum solum (Pannonia), ubi preter ceelum et teriam, et crescentes vepres, et condensa syl- 
varum cuncta pericrun’, fom su p 250 ad! Cap pophonias, and tom. {. p. 26 
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judiciously distributed through the cities of the East, and the arts of 
education were employed, tu polish, and subdue, the native fierceness of 
their temper. In the space of about twelve years, their numbers had 
continually increased ; and the children, who, in the first emigratiun, 
were sent over the Hellespont, had attained, with rapid growth, the 
strength and spirit of perfect manhood(1). It was impossible to con- 
ceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic war: and, as those 
daring youths had not studied the language of dissimulation, they be- 
trayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the 

lorious example of their fathers: The danger of the times seemed to 
justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials, and these suspicions 
were admitted as unquestionable evidence, that the Goths of Asia had 
formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. 
The death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, 
who filled the important station of master-general of the troops, with a 
high reputation of diligence and ability, thought 1t his duty to consult 
the senate of Constantinople ; which he considered, during the vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As soon as 
he had obtained the discretionary power of acting as he should judge 
most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers ; and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution of 
his bloody design. An order was immediately promulgated, that, on a 
stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital cities of 
their respective provinces ; and, as a report was industriously circulat- 
ed, that they wero summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and per- 
haps suspended the motions of the a ee On the eeu day, 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was caretully collected in the 
square or Forum: the streets and avenues were occupied by the Roman 
troops; and the roofs of the houses were covered with archers and 
slingers. At the same hour, 1n all the cities of the East, the signal 
was given of indiscriminate slaughter; and the provinces of Asia were 
delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, 
ina few months, might have carried fire and sword from the Hellespont 
to the Euphrates(2) The urgent consideration of the pubhe safety 
may undoubtedly authorise the violation of every positive law. How 
far that, or any other, conaderation, may operate, to dissolve the na- 
tural obligations of humamty and justice. 1s a doctrine, of which I still 
desire to remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards the 
plains of Hadrianople, when he was informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate reports of Victor 
and Richomer, that his impatient colleague had been slain in battle, 
and that two-thids of the Roman army were exterminated by the 
sword of the victorious Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and 
jealous vanity of his uncle myht deserve, the resentment of a generous 
mind is easily subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion : 
and even the sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming 
consideration of the state of the republic. Gratian wus too late to as- 
sist, he was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the 
valiant and modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sink~ 
ing world. A formidable tempest of the Biwbarians of Germany seemed 
ready to burst over the provinces of Gaul; and the mind of Gratian 
was eppressed, and distracted, by the administration of the Western 


(1) Funapies (iu excerpt. Legat p 20) foolishly supposes a preeternatnral growth of the 
young Goths, thathe may introduce Cadmus’s aymed men, who sprung fiom the dragon's 
Weth, &c. Such was the Greek eloquence of the times 

(2) Ammianus evidently approves this execution, efticacia velo» et salutaris, which con- 
chides ble work (axai 16.) Zosimus, who 18 curtons and copious (1 iv p 233—236,, 
mistakes the date, and labours to tind the reason, why Julius did not consult the emperor 

Theodosius who had not yet ascended the throne of the Last 
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Empire. In thra:mportant crisis, the government of the East, and the 
conduct of the Gothic war, required the undivided attention of a hero 
anda statesman. A subject invested with such ample command would 
not long have preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor , and the 
Imperial council embraced the wise and manly resolution, of conferring 
an obligation, rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the wish of 
Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue; but, at the age 
of nineteen, it 15 not easy for a prince, educated in the supreme rank, to 
understand the true characters of his ministers and generals. He at- 
tempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various merits and 
defects ; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of ambition, he 
distrusted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of the republic. As 
each moment of delav diminished something of the power and resources 
of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times would 
not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was svon declared in 
favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, had suffered, 
under the sanction of das authonty, an unjust and ignomimnous death. 
The great Theodosius, a name celebrated 1n history, and dear to the 
Catholic Church,(1) was summoned to the Imperial cowt, which had 
gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Sumium. Five months after the death of Valens, the empeior 
Gratian produced before the assembled tivops, Ais colleague, and then 
master; who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere, 1esistance, was compel- 
led to accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, 
and the equal title of Augustus (2) The provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Egypt, over which Valens had regned, were resigned to the admi- 
mistration of the new emperor but, as he was peanlly entrusted with 
the conduct of the Gothie war, the [Hlyrian prefecture was dismember- 
ed, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and Macedoma were added to 
the domiuons of the Eastern empire.(: 

The same province, and, perhaps, the same city,(4) which had piv. 
en to the throne the virtues of Trajan, and the talents of Hadrian, was 
the orginal seat of another famly of Spaniards, who, ina Jess fortunate 
age, possessed, neat fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome (5) 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active 
spirit of the elder Theodosius, a general, whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Va- 
Jentinian. The son of that general, who hhewise bore the name of The- 
odosius, was educated, by shilful preceptors, in the hberal studies of 
youth, but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and 
severe discipline of his father (6) Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge, in the most distant 
scenes of military action , inured his constitution to the difference of 


(1) A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century (Parts 1679, In 4to, 
1680, 19 12mo), to inflame the mind of the young Dauphin with Catholic zeal The author, 
Flechier, afterwards bishop of Nieines, was a celebrated preacher, and bis oistory is adorned, 
or tainted, with pulpit eloquence, but he takes Lis learning from Baronins, and bis priuciples 
from St Ambrose aud St Augustin 

(2) The birth, character, aud elevation of Lheodosius, are marked in Pacatus (in Panegyr 
Vet xu. 10,11, 12), Themistius (Urat siv p 12), Zosimus (1 iv p 231), Angustin (de 
Civitat Dei, v 25), Orosing (1 vit c 34) Sozomen (1 vac 2), Suctates (lL vie 2), 
theodoret (i vc 5), Philosiorgius (1 ix c 17 with Godefroy, p 393), the Epitome of 
Victor, aud the Chronicles of Prosper, Jdatius, and Maicellinus, in the Ubesaurus lemporum 
of Scaliger 

(3) Tillemiont, Hist. des | mpereurs, tom v p 716, &c 

(4) Italica, founded by Scipio Africanus for bis wounded veterans of Italy The ruins stifl 
appear, about a league above deville, but on the opposite bank of the river See the Hispania 
illustrata of Nonins, a short, though valuable, treatise C xvit p 64—67 

(5) | agree with ‘Inllemont (Hist des fmpereurs, tom vp 726) in suspecting the royal 
pedigree, which remained a secret till the promotion of Theodosins Even after that event, 
the silence of Pacatus outweighs (he venal evidence of Phemistius, Victor, and Claudian, who 
connect the family of Fheodosius with the blood of Jrajau and Hadrian 

(6) Pacatus compares and consequeutly prefers the youth of Theodosius, to the military 
education of Ale,ander, Hanna al, and the second Africanus, who, hike him, had served 
under thetr fathcrs (xn 8) 
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seasons and climates, distinguished Ins valour by sea and land ; 
and observed the various wartare of the Scots, the Saxons, and 
the Moors. His own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror 
of Africa, soon raised him to a separate command: and, in the station 
of Duke of Mesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the 
province; deserved the love of the suldiers; and provoked the envy 
of the court (1) His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace 
and execution of his ustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
favour, the permission of retiring toa private life, in his native pro- 
vince of Spain. He displayed a firm and temperate character in the 
ease with which he adapted himself to this new situation. Tis time 
was almost equally divided between the town and country: the spirit, 
which had animated his public conduct, was shewn in the active and 
affectionate performarre of every social duty ; and the diligence of the 
soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his ample patri- 
pen) which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst of a 
fruitful district, still famous for # most exquisite breed of sheep.(3) 
From the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was 
transported, in less than four months, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire: and the whole period of the history of the world will not per- 
haps afford a similar example, of an elevation, at the same time, so 
pure, and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal mght, the more secure, 
as it.18 absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal characters 
The subjects, who, ina monarchy, or a popular state, acquire the pos- 
session of supreme power, may have riased themselves, by the supe- 
riority either of genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals: but 
their virtue 1s seldom: exempt from ambition, and the cause of the 
successful candidate 15 frequently stained by the guilt of conspiracy, or 
evil war. Even in those governments hich alow the rergning monarch 
to declare a colleague, or a successor, his partial choice, which may be 
influenced by the blindest passions, 1s often dnected to an unworthy 
object. But the most suspicious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, 
in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes, of an ambitious statesman; and the name of the Exile would 
long since have been forgotten, if his genuime and distinguished virtues 
had not left a deep impression in the Imperial court. During the 
season of prosperity, he had been nezlected , but, in the pubhe distiess, 
his superior merit was universally felt and acknowledged. What con- 
fidence mast have been reposed im his integrity, since Gratian could 
trust, that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the 
murder of his father! What eapectations must have been formed of 
his abilities, to encourage the hope, that a single man could save, and 
resture, the empire of the East! Theodosius was invested with the 
purple in the thirty-third year of his age. The vulgar gazed with ad- 
miration on the manly beauty of lus face, and the giaceful majesty of 
his person, which the; were pleased to compare with the pictures and 
medals of the emperor Trojan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, 
in the qualities of his heart and understanding, a more important re- 
semblance to the best and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret, that I must now take 
leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed the history 


(1) Ammianus (xxix. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius, Junior Dux Mesa, prim& 
etiam tum fanugine juvenis, princeps postea perspectissiinus [he same fact is attcsted by 
Fhemistius and Zosinns but Theoderet, (1 vc 5), who adds some curious circumetances, 
etrangely applies it to the tame of the Interregnum 
(2) Pacatus (in Panegyr Vet. xii 9 ) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to that of Cin 
junatus :; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty 

(3) M d’Anville (Geographie Aucienne, tom 1 p. 25.) has fixed the situation of Caucha, 
or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and Idatius have placed the birth 
or patrimony, of Theodosius, 
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of his own times, ‘Without indulging the prejudices and passions, which 
usually affect the mind of a contemporary. Ammuanus Marcellinus, 
who terminates his useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, 
recommends the more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the 
youthful vigour and eloquence of the rising generation.(| 1) The rising 
yweneration was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his ex- 
ample ;(2) and, in the study of the reign of Theudosius, we are re- 
duced to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus, by the obscure 
hints of fragments and ahroniiles by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical writers, 
who, in the heat of rehgious taction, are apt to despise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation Conscious of these disadvantages, 
which will continue to involve u considerable poition of the decline and 
fail of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with doubtful and timorous 
steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce, that the battle of Hadnanople 
was never revenged by any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius 
over, the Barbarians , and the expressive silence of jus venal orators 
may be confirmed by the observation of the condition and cureumstances 
of the times. The fabric of a nnghty state, which has been reared by 
the labours of successive ages, could not be overturned by the mis- 
fortune of asingle day, if the fatal power of the imagination did not 
exagverate the real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty thou- 
sand Romans, who fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have been 
soon recruited in the populous provinces of the ast, which contained 
so many millions of inhabitants The courage of a soldier is found 
to be the cheapest, and most common, quahty of human natwe, and 
sufficient shill to encounter an undiseiphned foe, might have been 
speedily taught by the care of the surviving centurions. If the Bar- 
barians were mounted on the horses, cud equipped with the armour, of 
their vanquished enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain 
would have supphed new squadrons of cavalry, the thuty-four arsenals 
o the empire were plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and 
defensive arms , and the wealth of Asia night still have yielded an 
ample fund for the expences of the war But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadiianople on the minds of the Barbarians, 
and of the Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chef 
was heard to declare, with msolent moderation, that, for his own part, 
he was fatigued with slaughter, but that he was astonished how a peo- 
ple, who fled before him lke a flock of sheep, could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provinces (3) The same 
terrors, which the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
tribes, were inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among the 
subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire.(4) If Theodosius, hastily 
collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to encounter 
a victoriuus enemy, his army would have been vanquished by their own 
fears ; and his rashness soil not have been excused by the chance of 


(1) Let us hear Ammianus hinwelf Hae, ut miles quondam et Gracus, a principata 
C esaris Nery exoreus, adusque Valentis interituin, pro virtum explicavi mensula nunquam, 
ul arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus corsumpere vel inendacio — SCribant seliqua potioses wtate, 
doctrinisque florentes  Quos id, st libuerit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad majores Moneo 
stilos = =Amnpinaw xxx1 16 Tle first thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundred 
and fifty seven years, are now lost the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty- 
five years, still preserve the copious and authentic history of his own times 

(2) Ammianus was the last subyect of Rome who composed 4 profane history in the Latin 
language She Fast, in the next century, produced some thetonecal bistonans, Zosmus, 
Olymptoderus, Malchus, Candidus, &c See Vossius de Elisturicis Gracie, 1 it c 18 de 
Historicis Latinis, } in c 10, &&« 

(3) Chrysostom, tom i p 344 edit Montfaucon. | have veined, and eximined, this 
passaze but I should n vr without the aid of Tillemont (Hist des Emp. tom v. p 182), 
have dcitected an lustorical anecdote, in a strange medley of moral ant iy atic exhortations, 
addressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow 

(4) Eunapius, in Excerpt Legathon p 2} 
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success, But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he honourably 
deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself as the frm 
and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his head-quarters at 
Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese ;(1) from whence 
he could watch the irregular motions of the Barbarians, and direct the 
operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the 
shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons of the cities 
were strengthened ; and the troops, among whom a sense of order and 
discipline was revived, were insensibly emboldened by the confidence 
of their own safety. From these secure stations, sar were encouraged 
to make frequent sallies on the Barbarians, who infested the adjacent 
country ; and, as they were seldom allowed to engage, without some 
decisive superiority, either of ground or of numbers, their enterprises 
were, for the most part, successful ; and they were soon convinced, b 
their own experience, of the possibility of vanquishing their ini lable 
enemies. The detachments of these separate garrisons were graduall 
united into small armes; the same cautious measures were pursued, 
according to an eatensive and well-concerted plan of operations ; the 
events of each day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; and 
the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most favourable 
reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue the pride of 
the Barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of his subjects. 
If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could accurately re- 
present the counsels and actions of Theodosius, in four successive cam- 
palgns, there is reason to beheve, that his consummate skill would 

eserve the applause of every military reader The repubhe had for- 
merly been saved by the didaya of Fabius and, while the splendid 
trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, 
the camps and marches of the Dictator among the hills of Campana, 
may claim a juster proportion of the solid and independent fame, which 
the general 1s not compelled to share, ether with fortune or with his 
troops. Such was likewlse the merit of Theodosius, and the infirmities 
of his body, which most unseasonably languished under a long and 
dangerous disease, could not oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert 
his attention froma the pubhe service (2) 

The deliverance and peace of che Roman provinces(3) was the work 
of prudence, rather than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was se- 
conded by fortune; and the emperor never failed to seize, and to :m- 
prove, every favourable cucumstance. As long as the superior genius 
of Fritigern preserved the umon, and directed the motions, of the Bar- 
barians, their power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great em- 
pire. The death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the re- 
nowned Alaric, reheved an impatient multitude from the intolerable 
yoke of disciphne and discretion The Barbarians, who had been 
restrained by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates ot 
their passions ; and their passions were seldom umform, or consistent. 
Anarmy of conquerors was broken into many disorderly binds of savage 
robbers ; and their blind and irregular fury was not fess pernicious to 
themselves, than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was 
shewn in the destruction of every object, which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with improvi- 
dent rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards became 


Q) ae Godefroy’s Chro..ology of the Laws Codex Theodos tom 1 Prolegomen p. 
xclx—clv. 

(2) Most wiiters insist on the illness, and long repose, of Theodosius, at Thessalontca - 
Zosimus, to diminish his glory, Jornandes, to favour the Go.hs, and the ecclesiastical 
writers, to introduce his baptism 

©) Compare Chemistius (Orat viv p. 181) with Zosimus (1 tv) p 232), Jornandes (c 
xxvil p. 649 ), and the prolix Commentary of Ms de Buat (Hist des Peuples, &c tom vi. p 
477—552 ) The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcellinus allude, m general terms, to magna 
certamiua, magna multaque prelia The two epithets are not easily reconciled 
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necessat y for their own subsistence A spit of discord arose among 
the independent tribes and nations, which had been umted only by the 
bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and 
the Alani would natu) ally upbraid the fhght of the Goths ; who were not 
disposed to use with moderation the advantages of their fortune: the 
ancient jealousy of the O-trozoths and the Visigoths could not long be 
suspended ; and the haughty chiefs stull remembered the insults and in- 
juries, which they had reciprocally offered, or sustained, while the na- 
tion was seated in the countnes beyond the Danube. The progress of 
domestic faction abated the more diffusive sentiment of national animo- 
sity, and the officers of Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with 
liberal gifts and promises, the retreat, or service, of the diccontented 
party The acquisition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the 
Amah, gave a bold and faithful champion to the cause of Rome The 
illustrious deserter soon obtamed the rank of master-general, with a. 
important command , surprised an army of his countrymen, who were 
immersed in wine and sleep, and, after a cruel slaughter of the asto- 
nished Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and fou thousand wag- 
gons, to the Impeial camp.(1) Inthe hands ofa skilful politiaan, the 
most different means may ie successfully applied to the same ends | and 
the peace of the empue, which had been forwarded by the divisions, 
was accomplished by the re-wmon, of the Gothic nation  Athananie, 
who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary events, was at 
length driven, by the chance of aims, from the dark recesses of the 
wouds of Caucaland He no longer hesitated to pass the Danube, and 
a very conuderable part of the subjects of Fritigerzn, who already felt 
the mconveniencies of anarchy, were easily persuaded to akuoalGne 
for their king, a Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose 
abilities they had frequently experienced. But age had chilled the 
daring spint of Athanane , and, instead of leading his people to the 
held of battle and victory, he wisely listened to the fam proposal of an 
honourable and advantageous treaty Theodosius, who was acquainted 
with the merit and power of las new ally, condescended to meet him at 
the distance of several niles from Constantinople , and entertamed him 
in the Imperial city, with the confidence of a frend, and the magniti- 
cence of a monarch “ The Barbarian prince observed, with curious 
‘attention, the vauety of objects which attracted his notice, and at 
“last broke out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder — I 
“now behold, said he, what I never could beheve, the glones of this 
“ stupendous capital ! and as he cast his eyes around, he viewed, and 
“he admired, tlie commanding situation of the city, the strength and 
“ beauty of the walle and pubhe edifices, the capacious harbour, crowded 
“with innumerable ae the perpetual concourse of distant nations, 
“and the armsand discipline of the troops. Indeed, continued Atha- 
‘‘ naric, the emperor of the Romans isa god upon earth ; and the pre- 
“ sumptuous man, who dares to lft his hand against him, is guilty of 
“ his own blood.”(2) The Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid 
and honourable reception, and, as temperance was not the virtue of his 
nation, 1t mav dy be suspected, that his mortal disease was con- 
tracted anndst the pleasures of the Imperial banquets. But the policy 
of Theodosius derised more -ohd benefit from the death, than he could 


Q1) Zorktims Ch otv p 252) styles tim ase thian, 2 nam which the more recent Greeks 
scem to have appropriated to the Goths 

(2) The reader vwifl not be displeaed to sec the original words of for ndes ar the author 
wbombetranscaed = Regiata urbe inygressus eat, lbiraneque, Fn, mig, Cone quad «cy « 
jucredalus audiebam, fainam sadelicct tantearhis ft hc luc ocnles volvens, nine situs 
wibte comMMmedtum@ue mosuin taac mania Capt pro pectans, mirdtun, popilosqire divers. 
rum genta, qiast foute mi tae ediversis portihas scat utente cinda, ste quoqne tnviteni ort. 
VALU asp 1ens Yous, tnenit, cet sree Guote terren is Dnperetar et NUIGuIIb RAVETSHS EDLY 
MWNUM Inoverit, Ipse sur sanyguitis revs exvisht  Jornands$ je xev p 650), proceeds to 
mention his death and func: a! 
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have expected from the most faithful services, of hisally. The fuueral 
of Athanaric was performed with soiemn rites in the capital of the East; 
& stately monument was erected to his memory ; and his whole army, 
won by the liberal courtesy, and decent grief, of Theodasius, enlisted 
under the standard of the Roman empire.(1) The submission of so 
great a body of the Visigoths was productive of the most salutary con- 
sequences ; and the mixed influence of force, of reason, and of corrup- 
tion, became every day more powerful, and more extensive. Each in- 
dependent chieftain hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the 
apprehension that an obstinate delay might expose Arm, alone and unpro- 
tected, to the revenge, or justice, of the conqueror. The general, or 
rather the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated four years, 
one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death of the em- 
peror Valens.(2y 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the op- 
pressive weight of the Gruthingi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary retreat 
of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spint had prompted them to 
seck new scenes of rapine and glory. Their destructive course was 
pointed towards the West ; but we must be satished with a very ob- 
scure and imperfect knowledge of their various adventures. The Os- 
trogoths impelled seveial of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul , concluded, and soon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gra- 
tian ; advanced into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after 
an interval of more than four years, returned, with accumulated force, 
to the banks of the Lower Danube Their troops were recruited with 
the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia, at the soldiers, or at least 
the historians, of the empire, no longer 1ecognised the name and coun- 
tenances of ther former enemies.(3) The general, who commanded 
the military and naval powers of the Thracian frontie1, soon perceived 
that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public service; and 
that the Barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of the river till the approaching winter The 
dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured 
the Barbarians into a fatal snare. They were persuaded, that, by a 
bold attempt, they might surprise, in the silence and darkness of the 
night, the sleeping army of the Romans; and the whole multitude 
was hastily embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes(4) The 
bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van, the maim body consisted of 
the remainder of their subjects and soldiers; and the women and 
children securely followed in the rear. One of the nights without a 
moon had been selected for the execution of their design ; and they 
had almost reached the southern bank of the Danube, 1n the firm conh- 
dence that they should find an easy landing, and an unguarded camp. 
But the progress of the Barbarians was suddenly stopped by an unex- 
pected obstacle ; a triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each 
other, and which formed an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half 
along the river. While they struggled to force their way in the une- 
qual conflict, their mght flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible at- 
vack of a fleet of galhes, which were urged down the stream by the um- 


(1) Jornandes, «© xxviii p 650 Fven Zositnus (t iv. p 246 ) ts compelled to approve the 
generosity of Uheodusity, so honourable to himself, and so beneficial tothe public 

(2) the short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatins (Chron Scaliger, p 52) are 
stained with Contenporary passion Lhe fourteeuth oration of [hermistis is 8 compliment to 
Peace, and the consul Saturninus (A D383 ). 

(3) k@vac ru Tav@ecuy rag ayveseov§ = Zosunus, | iv p 252. 

(4) bo am justified, by reavon and example, in applying this Indlan name to the povofvAa 
of the Barbarians, the siagle trees hollowed into the shape of a boat, wrA”Ger povokvAw 
epAcfucavres Zosimus, | iv p 253 

Aust Danabluam quondam tranare Grathune 
Jn fintres ficgere nemus = ter milfe ruebant 
Per fluvium plens cuncis nmiuambus alm 
Claudiin, 1n 18 Cons Hon 623. 
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ted impulse of vars and of the tide. The weight and velocity of those 
ships of war broke, and sunk, and dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes 
of the Barbarians: their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the 
king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, 
either by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves of the Danube. The 
last division of this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore: 
but the distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike in- 
capable, either of action or counsel; and they soon implored the cle- 
mency of the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on the many 
others, 1t 1s a difficult task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of 
the writers of the age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant histo- 
rian, who misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms, that the em- 
peror did not appear in the field of battle tall the Barbarians had been 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of Ins heutenant Piomotus (1) 
The flattering poet, who celebrated, m the court of Honoris, the 
glory of the Futher and of the son, ascribes the victory to the personal 
prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates that the king of the Os- 
trogoths was slam by the hand of the emperor (2) The tiuth of history 
might oe be found ina just medium between these extreme and 
contradictory assertions 
The original treaty which fixed the settlement of the Goths, ascer- 
tained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, would illustiate 
the history of Theodosms and hs successors. ‘The series of thei histo- 
ry has imperfectly preserved the spirit and substance of this singulur 
agreement (3) The ravages of war and tyranny had provided many 
large tracts of fertile, but uncultivated land, for the use of those Bai- 
banians, who might not disdain the practice of agriculture A nume- 
rous colony of the Visizoths was seated in Thrace: the remaims of the 
Ostrogoths were planted in) Phrygia and Lydia; their immediate wants 
were supplied by a distribution of corn and cattle ; and their future in- 
dustry was encouraged by an exemption from tribute, during a certain 
term of years The Barbarians would have deserved to feel the cruel 
and perfidious policy of the Imperial cout, if they had suffered them- 
selves to be dispersed through the provinces They requned, and they 
obtamed, the sole possession of the villages and distiicts assigned for 
ther residence , they still cherished and propagated them mative man- 
ners and language, asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the freedoni 
of their domestic government , and icknomledved the sovereignty of 
the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws 
and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and fann- 
lies were still permitted to command their followers in peace and war ; 
but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals of the Goths were 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the emperor. Anarmy of 
forty thousand Goths was maintained for the perpetual service of the 
empire of the East; and those haughty troops, who assumed the title 
of Mederatt, or allies, weie distinguished by their gold collars, liber! 
pay, and licentious privileges. Their native courage was improved by 
the use of arms, and the knowledge of diseipline ; and, while the 1e- 
ublic was guarded, or threatened, by the doubtful sword of the Bar- 
arians, the last sparks of the military flame were finally extinguished 


(1) Zostmus, | iv p 252—255 = He too frequently betrays his poverty of judgunent, by dis 
grecing the most serious narratives With triffing and iucredible cucamstances 
(2) - Odothar Regis oj vnu 
Retuht: -——- Ner 
The oj; wa were the spoils, which a Roman general could only win from the fing, or general, 
the encmy, whom he had «lan with bre own hands and no move than three such examph 
are celebrated in the victoriote aves of Kome 
3,~e Themistins, Orat xsi p 21) Claudian (in Entrop f is 152, mentions the Phry- 
gitu colony 
—~—— Ustiogotois colitur mistisque Gruthungts 
Phiyta cr) —-———— 
He then prore.ds to na. the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and Hetrmus 
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in the minds of the Romans.(1) Theodosius had the address to per- 
suade his allies, that the conditions of peace which had been extorted 
from him by prudence and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.(2) A different mode of 
vindication or apology was opposed to the complaints of the people, 
who loudly censured ee shameful and dangerous concessiwns.(3) The 
calamities of the war were painted in the most lively colours; and the 
first symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and security, were 
diligently exaggerated. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with 
some appearance of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate 
so many warlike tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loss of 
their native country ; and that the exhausted provinces would be re- 
vived by a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The Barbarians 
still wore an angry and hostile gl aes , but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope. that they would acquire the habits of indus- 
try and obedience , that their manners would be polished by time, edu- 
‘ation, and the influence of Christianity, and that their posterity would 
insensibly blend with the great body of the Roman pone!) ‘ 
Notwithstanding these specious arguments, and these sanguine e.- 
pectations, 16 was apparent to every discerning eye, that the Goths 
would long 1emain the enemies, and mght soon become the conquerors, 
at the Roman emmre. Their rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity.(5) ‘To the zeal and valour of the Barbarians, Theodosius 
was indebted for the success of his arms: but their assistance was pre- 
‘anions; and they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon- 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard, at the moment when their 
service was the most essential During the civil wir against Maximus, 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of Mace- 
doma, wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch 
to expose his person, and exert his power, to suppress the nsing flame 
of rebellion.(6) The pubhe apprehensions were fortified by the strong 
suspicion, that these tumults were not the effect of accidental passion, 
but the result of deep and premeditated design It was generally be- 
heved, that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit, and that their chiefs had previously bound themsel\ es, 
by a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith with the Romans ; to 
maintain the fairest shew of loyalty and frendship, and to watch the 
favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. But, as the 
minds of the Barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, 
several of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of the emp.re, or, at least, of the emperor: the whole nation was 
insensibly divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry was 


(1) Coinpate Jornandes (Cc xv Y7), who marks the condition and number of the Gothic 
JVaderati, with Zosimus (ho iy) p 958 +), who mentions then golden collas, and Pacatys (aut 
pes Vet vue 37), who appliuds, with false or toolish joy, therr bravery acd disct 
pline 

(2) Amator pacis generisqne Gothorunt, is Uhe praise bestowed by the Gothic histerren 
(c xviv ), who represents hits nation as uimocent, peaceable men, slow to anger, and putteut 
CCingunes According to Livy, the Romans conquered the world in their own deface 

(3) Besides the partial juvectives of Zosimus (always discontented with the Clristian reigns) 
sec the grave representations which Synesius addiecses to the eniperor Arcadius (de Kegno, 
p 25, 26 edit Petav ). The philosophic bsbop ct Cyrene was neal enough to yudge , and he 
was sufficiently removed from the temptation of fear, or flattery 

(4) Themistins (Ovat: »vi p 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational apology, which 
is not, however, exempt from the pueriliues of Greck thetunc. Orpheus coulé only charm 
the wild beasts of Thrace but ‘Theodosius enchanted the men aud women, whose predecer- 
sors in the same country bad torn Orpheus in pieces, &c 

(5) Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public aflowance ot bread, to expizt? 
the marder of a Gotme soldier kevertes vo Skufinoy Was the guilt of the people Libanius 
Orat vib p 697 edit’ Morel . 

(6, /osimus, | ive p S€7—271 He tes a tong and ridiculons story of the e¢v-ninrons 
prince, who tuved the country wilhonly tv. horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, 
and killed in an old womun's cotiige, Ac 
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employed in copwersation and dispute, to compare the obligations of 
their first, and second, engazements. The Goths, who considered them- 
selves as the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were directed by 
the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, distinguished 
above the rest of his countrymen, by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of social life. But the 
more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who 
inflamed the passions, and asserted the independence, of his warhke 
followers On one of the solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both 
ae were mvited to the Imperial table, they were msensibly heated 
vy wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of discretion and respect , 
and betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of their 
domestic disputes The emperor, who had been the reluctant witness 
of this extraordinary controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and 
exasperated by the insolence of his rival, whose departure from the 
palace might have been the signal of a civil war, boldl followed him , 
and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Them compamony 
flew to arms; and the faithful champion of Rome would have been op- 
pressed by superior numbers, if he had not been protected by the sea- 
sonable interposition of the Imperial guards.(1) Such were the scenes 
of Barbarie rage, which disgraced the palace and table of the Roman 
emperor, and, as the impatient Goths could only be restrained by the 
jirm and temperate character of Theodosius, the public safety seemed to 
depend on the life and abihties of a single man.(2) 


CHAP AXVII 


Death of Gratin —Run of Artunism —St Ambrose —Lust creil 
War. ayainst Maxrimus.—Cha acter, Administiation, and Pennance, 
of Theodosius — Death of Valentoaan VW -- Necond crauil War, against 
Bugenius.— Death of Thicrosins 


Cur fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished the twentieth year of 
his age, was equal to that of the most celehated princes. His gentle 
and amiable disposition endeared him to his private friends, the grace 

ful affability of his manners engaged the affection of the people: the 
men of letters, who enjoyed the hberality, acknowledged the taste and 
eloquence of their sovereign, his valour and dexterity in arms were 
equally applauded by the soldiers, and the clergy considered the humble 
piety of Gratian as the first and most useful of his virtues. The vic- 
tory of Colmar had delivered the Wert from a fornudable invasion, and 
the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits of Theodusius, to 
the author of /ts greatness, and of the public safety. Gratian survived 


(1) Compare Fupapius (in Fxcerp Legat p 21, 22) with Zosimus (ho is p 279) The 
difference of circumstances and names must undoubtedly be applied to the sume story bia 
villa, or Travitta, was afterwards consul (A PP 401), and still continued his taithtul service 
to the eldest son of fheodosius (Uillemont, Hist des tinpereurs, tom vip 467) 

(2) Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube jusqu’au Bosphore, Cxterminerent Valens 
et sol armce, et ne repaseerent kk Danube, que pour abandonner Vaftreuse solitude qu’ils 
avoient faite (Oeuvres de Montesquieu, tom ui p 479, Considerations sur les Casey de ta 
Grandeur et de la Decadence des Ramains, ¢ xvit)} Fhe president Montesquien seems ‘gno 
raut, that the Gothe, after the defeat of Vafen-, never abandoucd the Koman territory ita, 
now thirty years, says Clandian (de Bello Getico, 166, 4c A D #4), 

F< quu Jam petrios gens hac oblita Titones, 
Jtque istrum tranevecta semel, vestigia flwat 
Lhuieicio funesta solo 
Lhe error 1s wexeusable , since it dasguiges the principal and immediate cause of the fall 


of the Western Empire of Rome 
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those memorable events only four or five years, but he survived his 
reputation; and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in s 
yreat measure, the respect and confidence of the Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct, may not be 
imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the son of Valenti- 
nian from his infancy; nor to the headstrong passions which that gentle 
youth appears to have escaped. A more attentive view of the hfe of 
Gratian, may perhaps suggest the true cause of the disappointment of 
the public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead of being the hardv 
productions of experience and adversity, were the premature and arti- 
ficial fruits of a royal education. The anxious tenderness of his father 
was continually employed to bestow on him those advantages, which 
he might perhaps esteem the more nghly, as he himself had been de- 
prived of them; and the most skilful masters of every science, and of 
every art, had laboured to form the mind and body of the young prince.(1) 
The knowledge which they painfully communicated was displayed with 
estentation, and celebrated with lavish praise His soft and tractable 
disposition received the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and 
the absence of passion might easily be mistaken tor the stiength of rea- 
son. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and consequence of 
nunisters of state(Z), and, a» they wisely dissembled their secret au- 
thonty, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and with judy- 
ment, on the most unportant occasions of his life and reign. But the 
influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the sur- 
fave, and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps 
of thea royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent cha- 
racter, the vigorous and independent principle of action, which renders 
the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the happiness, 
and almost to the exstence, of the hero. As soon as time and acci- 
dent had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, the em- 
peror of the West insensibly descended to the level of his natural genius , 
abandoned the rems of government to the ambitious hands which were 
stretched forward to grasp them, and amused his leisure with the most 
frivolous gratifications A public sale of favour and imjustice was in- 
stituted, both in the court and in the provinces, by the worthless dele- 
gates of his power, whose merit, 1t was made sacrilege to question.(3) 
The conscience of the credulous prince was directed by saints and bish- 
ops (4) who procured an Imperial edict to pumsh, asa capital offence, 
the violation, the neglect, or even the ignorance of the divine law.(5) 
Among the various arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, he 
had apphed himself, with singular inclination and success, to manage 
the horse, to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin; and these quahfi- 
cations, which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to the 
viler pui poses of hunting. Large park» were inclosed for the Imperial 
pleasures, and plentitully stocked with every ata of wild beasts, 
and Gratian neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of his rank, to 
consume whole days in the vain display of his deaterity and boldness in 


(1) Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his son, since he entrusted the educa- 
tion of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan (Mem de l’Academie des lnscriptions, tom 
av p 125~—138.) The poetical fame of Ausontus condemns the taste of his age 

(2) Ausonius was successively promoted to the Praetorian prefecture of Italy (4. D 377), 
und of Gaul (AD 378), and was at length invested with the consulship (A. D 379) He 
expressed his gratitude tn a servile and fusiptd piece of flattery (Acuo Gratiarum, p 699 - 
Os which bas survived more worthy productions 

(3) Disputare de principali judicio now oportet Sicrilegit enim imstar est dubstare, an is 
dignus sit, quem elegerit imperator, Codex Justinian | ix tit) xxix leg 3. Dhis conve- 
fiat luw was revived and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the teeble court of 

an 

(4) Ambrose compored, for his instruction, 4 theological treatise on the fab of the Triuity 
and ‘Tillemont (Hist des Lmpereurs, tom v p 158 169) «scribes to the archbishop the 
merit of Gratian’s jutolerant laws 

(5) Qua diving legis sanctitatern, nesmendo omittuut, aut negligendo vielant, et offendunt, 
Ricrilegium committunt Codex Justinian } 1. tit xvi leg 1 Theodosius indeed may 
claim his share, in the mcrit of this comprehensive law 
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the chase The pnde and wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an 
art, in which he might be surpassed by the meanest of his slaves, re- 
minded the numerous spectators uf the examples of Nero and Commo- 
dus: but the chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their 
monstrous vices; and his hands were stained only with the blood of 
animals.(1) 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the eyes 
of mankind, could not have disturbed the secunty of lus reign, if the 
army had not been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. As long 
as the young emperor was guided by the instructions of lis masters, 
he professed himself the fiend and pupil of the soldiers; many of his 
hours were spent in the familiar conversation of the camp; and the 
health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours, of his faithful tivops, 
appeared to be the object of lis attentive concern. But, atte: Gratian 
more freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he 
naturally connected himself with the most dexterous ministers of hus 
favourite amusement. <A body of the Alani was received into the m- 
litary and domestic service of the palace; and the admirable skill, 
whieh they were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Sey- 
tlia, was exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and inclo- 
sures of Gaul. Gnratian admired the talents and customs of these 
favourite guards, to whom alone he entrusted the defence of lis person 
and, as uf he meant to insult the pubhe opinion, he frequently shewed 
himself to the soldiers and people, with the diess and arms, the long 
bow, the sounding quiver, and the fur garments, of a Sey thian warrior 
The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince, who had 1enounced the 
dress and manners of Ins countiy, filled the minds of the legions with 
giief and indignation (2) Even the Germans, so strong and formidable 
in the arnues of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and hord 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, i the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the banhs of the Volya to those of the Seine 
A loud and hcentious murmur was echoed through the camps and ganiu- 
uns of the West, and as the mid indulence of Gratian neglected to 
extinguish the fist symptoms of discontent, the want of love and 1e- 
spect was not supplied by the influence of fear But the subversion of 
an established government 1s always the work of some real, and of much 
apparent, difficulty ; and the throne of Giatian was protected by the 
sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the mee balance ef the civil and 
nulitary powers, which had been established by the policy of Constan- 
tine [tis not very important to enquire fiom what causes the revolt 
of Britain was produced. Accident is commonly the parent of disorder , 
the seeds of rebellion happened to fall on a soil which was supposed to 
be more fruitful than any other in tyrants and usurpers;(3) the legions 
of that sequestered island had been long famous for a spirit of presump- 
tion and arrogance ;(4) and the name of Maximus was proclaimed, by 
the tumultuary, but unanimous voice, both of the suldiers and of the 
provincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not yet as- 
certained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, the fellow- 
soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose clevation he had not seen 
without some emotions of envy and resentment the events of his hfe 

(1) Amnianus (s\01.10) aud the younger Victor acknowledge the virtues of Grattan 
and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste [he odwus parallel of Commodus is 
caved by “* licet incruentus ,”" and perhaps Philostorgius (1 x © 10 and Godctroy, p a1¥ ) 
had guarded with some sinnilar reserve, the comparison of Nero 

(2) Zosimus(l tv p 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolution to the favour o} 
the Alani, and the discontent of the Roman troops Dum exercitum negtigeret, et paucus ex 
Alanis, quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat, anteferret veters ac Romano uuliti 

(3) Pritannia fertilis provincia tvranunorum, 18 a Inemorable expression, used by Jerom jn 
the Pelagian contiover-y, aud vationsly tortured in the disputes of our national antignaries 


The revolutions of the last age appeared to justlfy the mmage of the sublhine Boseuct, ‘* cette 


isle, plus orageuse que les mers qui lenvirouncnt ”’ 
(A) Zostinns says of the British sold'ers, ter a\\wy uray we wrcov avBarag aac uw y 


is Lot 
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had long since fixed himiu Brita, and I should not be unwilling to 
find some evidence for the marniage, which he is said to have contracted 
with the daughter uf a wealthy lord of Carnarvonshire.(1) But this 
provincial rank might justly he considered as a state of exile and ob- 
ecurity ; and if Maximus had obtained any civil or multary office, he 
was not invested with the authority either of governor or general.(2) 
Fis abilities, and even his integrity, are acknowledged by the partial 
writers of the age ; and the merit must indeed have been conspicuous, 
that could extort such a confession in favour of the vanquished enemy 
ot Theodosius. The discontent of Maximus might incline him to cen- 
sure the conduct of his sovereign, andto encourage, perhaps without 
any views of ambition, the murmurs of the troops. But inthe midst of 
the tuniult, he artfully, or modestly, rgfused to ascend the throne ; and 
home credit appears to have been given to his own positive declaration, 
that he was compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 
mrple.(3 
But ae was danger likewise in ena the empire, and from the 
moment that Maximus had violated Jus allegiance to his lawful sove- 
reign, he could not hope to ragn, or even to hive, if he confined his mo- 
derate ambition within the narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and 
wisely resolved to prevent the designs of Giatian, the youth of the 
inland crowded to his standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and 
army, which were long afterwaids remembered, as the emigration of a 
considerable part of the British nation (4) The emperor, in ‘this peace- 
ful esidence of Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach , and the 
darts which he idly wasted on lions and bears, might have been employ- 
ed more honour ably against the rebels. But Ins feeble efforts announced 
his degenerate spirit and desperate situation , and deprived him of the 
resources, Which he still night have found, 1n the support of his subjects 
and alles. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the march of Maxi- 
mus, received him with joyful and loyal acclamations , and the shame 
at the desertion was transferred from the people to the prince. The 
troops, Whose station more immediately attached them tothe service 
of the palace, abandoned the standaid of Gratian the frst time that it 
wis displayed im the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred horse , 
wnd, an the erties along the 10ad, where he hoped to find a retuge, or ut 
least a passage, he was taught by cruel experience, that every gate 15 
shut ayainst the unfortunate. Yet he might still have reached 1n safe- 
ty, the dominions of Ins brother, and soon have returned with the 
forces of Italy and the Kast ; 1f he had not suffered himself to be tatally 
deceived by the perfidious governor of the Lyonese province Gratian 
was amused by the protestations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of 
n support, which could not be eflectual , till the arrival of Andragathius, 
the general of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 


(1) Helenathe daughter of Fudda | Her chapel mav still be seen at Cacis-segont, now Caer 
narvon (Carte’s Hast) of England, vol 1 p 168) trom Kowland’s Mona Ant qua) The pru 
dct scader may Hot perhaps be satisfied with such Welch evidence 

(2) Cambden (vol t introduct. p ai.) appoints bim governor of Britam, and the father of 
ou andquittes is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny = Pacatus and Zostunus had taken 
some palns to prevent this error, or table, aud U shall protect myself by their decisive tests 
mous Regal habitd eradem suum, dlrevules orbts induerunt (in Panegyr Vet x11 23) 
and the Greek historian, etiless equivocally, avavos (Maximus) fe cde ess apxyr evteuov eTuyN 
wpocdtay (1 iv p. 248 ) 

(3) Sulpiciy Severus, Dia'og um 7 Orosius, | vir ¢ 5@ p 55% They both acknowledge 
CSulpicing had bees hts eubject) te mnocence and ment tis singular enongh, that Max) 
mus phenld be less favourably trealed by Zosinius the paitial adversary of tis rival. 

(4) Atclibishop Usher (Antiquitat: Rritan Eccles. p. 107, 108.) has diligently collected the 
legends of the d-land, and the continent. The whole emigration conaisted of 30,000 soldiers, 
atid 100,000 pleberts who settled in Bretagne ‘Ther dastined biides, St Ursula with 
11,000 aoble, and 60,000 plcobutay virgins, nustook thet wey danced at Cologue and were all 
most cruelly naidesed ty the Hama Bat the plebcran sisters fiave bee? detrauded cf therr 
equabhbonout, and, whats stub batder Johim Liithenmiis prcsamies to mention the cleldres 
Gt these DBritida ceo res 
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resolute officer eyacuted, without remorse, the orders, or the intentions, 
of the usurper. Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered into 
the hands of the assassin; and his body was denied to the pious and 
pressing intreaties of his brother Valentin‘un.(1) The death of the 
emperor was followed by that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, the 
hing of the Franks ; who maintained, to the last moment of his life, the 
ambiguous reputation, which is the just recompence of obscure and subtle 
whicy.(2) These executions might be necessary to the public safety : 
tit the successful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all the 
provinces of the West, had the merit, and the satisfaction, of boasting, 
that, except those who bad perished by the chance of war, his triumph 
was not stained by the blood of the Romans.(3) 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid succession, 
that 1t would have been impossible for Theodosius to march to the relief 
of his benefactor, before he received the intelligence of his defeat and 
death During the season of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, 
the .Eustern emperor was interrupted by the arrival of the principal 
chamberlain of Maximus: and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 
office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, announced to the court 
of Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the British usurper 
The ambassador condescended to justify, or excuse, the conduct of his 
master, and to protest, in specious language, that the murder of Gra- 
tiun had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, by the 
precipitate eit of the soldiers But he proceeded, 1n a firm and equal 
tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war The speech 
of the ambassador concluded with a spitited declaration, that although 
Maximus, as & Roman, and as the father of his people, would chuse ra- 
ther to employ his forces in the common defence of the republic, he was 
armed and prepared, if his friendship should be rejected, to dispute, in 
a held of battle, the empire of the world An immediate and peremp- 
tory answer was required, but it was extremely difficult for Theodosius 
to satisfy, on this important occasion, either the feelings of his own 
mind, or the eapectations of the pubhe | The imperious voice of honow 
and gratitude called aloud for revenze  Fiom the liberality of Gratian, 
he had received the Imperial diadem his patience would encourage the 
odious suspicion, that he was more deeply sensible of former injuries, 
than of recent obligations , and if he aceepted the friendsinp, he must 
seem to share the guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of justice, 
and the interest of society, would receive a fatal blow from the impu- 
uity of Maximus: and the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artificial fabiic of government, and once more to replunge 
the empire in the crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as 
the sentiments of gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the 
conduct of an individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a 
sovereign, by the sense of superior duties’ and the maxims both of ee 
tice and humanity, must permut the escape of an atrocious criminal, if 
an innocent people would be involved in the consequences of his punrsh- 
ment The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire: the East was exhausted by 
the misfortunes, and even by the success of the Gothic war, and it was 


(1) 7Zusimus (lois p 248, 249) has thinsported the death of Gratian from Lugdunum in 
aail (Lyons) to Singidunum iu Mas a Some hints may be extracted from the Chronicles, 
tome hes may be detected im Sozomen (1 vic. 13) and Socrates (J) v ¢ 11) 9 Ainbrose is 
our most authentic evidence (t-ms 1 Loarrat in Psalin dys p 961 tom it epist xxiv p 
688, &c and de Obith Valentustan Cor solat No 28 p, 1182 ) 

(2) Pacatus (att 25) celebrates bis fidelity, while bis Geachery is marked im Prosper’s 
Chronicle, us the cate of the rnin of Gratin. = Atnbrose who has otcasion to exculpate hime 
sett, only condemns the death of Villio, a faithful scavant of Grattan (tom a epist xxiv p 
691 edit Benedict | 

(3) He protestid, nuthaim ex odvereatis np dun ace cccubuisse Salp) Severnsin Vit B 
Vartan c 23 The orator of Pheodcstrs bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise or 
his clemency ici le procetens sceleribers suis wiiva crudeles fis ¢ sidetur ( Panegyr, 
Vet xu 28) 
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seriously to le apprehended, that, after the vital strength ofthe re- 
pubic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble 
conqueror would remain an easy prey to the Barbarians of the North. 
These weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his re- 
sentment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But he stipulated, 
that Maximus should content himself with the possession of the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was confirmed and 
secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyri- 
cum; and some honourable conditions were inserted in the treaty, to 
protect the memory, and the laws, of the deceased emperor.(1) Ac- 
cording to the custom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the people: nor 
thould it be lightly supposed, that, in the moment of a solemn recon- 
ciation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of perfidy and 
revenge.(2) 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers, had exposed him 
to the fatal effects of their resentment. Hus profound veneration for 
the Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause and gratitude of a 
powertul order, which has claimed, in every age, the privilege of dis- 
penang honours, both on earth and in heaven The orthodox 

ishops bewailed his death, and their own ureparable loss; but they 
were soon comforted by the discovery, that Gratian had committed the 
sceptre of the East to the hands of a prince. whose humble faith, and 
fervent zeal, were supported by the spirit and abilities of a more vigo- 
rous character. Amony the benefactors of the church, the fame of 
Constantine has been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine 
had the advantage of erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of 
his successor assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of 
abolishing the worship of idolsin the Roman world. Theodosius was 
the first of the emperors baptised in the true faith of the Trinity. Al- 
though he was born of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the 
practice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initia- 
tion; till he was admonished of the danger of delay, by the seridus illness 
which threatened his life, towards the end of the first year of his reign. 
Before he again took the field against the Goths, he received the sa- 
crament of baptism(4) from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessa- 
lonica :(5) and, as the emperor ascended from the holy font, still glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, 
which proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion of his sub- 
jects. “It 1s our pleasure (such 1s the Imperial style), that all the 
** nations, which are governed by our clemency and moderation, should 
“* stedfastly adhere to the religion which was taught by St. Peter to 
“the Romans; which faithful tradition has preserved ; and which 1s 
‘ now professed by the pontiff Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of 
‘ Alexandria, a man of apostolic holiness. According to the discipline 
“of the apostles, and the doctrine of the gospel, fet us believe the 
‘* sole deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; under an 
‘* equal majesty, and a pious Trinity. We authorised the followers of 
‘*‘ this doctrine to assume the title of Catholic Christians; and as we 


(1) Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (tom 11 epist x vib 


(2) Zosimus, | iv p. 231, 252 We may disclaim his odions suspicions , but we cannot 
alec the treaty of peace, which the friends of fheodosins have abeolutely forgotten, or 
slightly mentioned 

(3) Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian an bigh and re 
spectable place tn heaven (tom ii de Obit Val. Consol p 1193 

(4) For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (I. vii c 4.), Socrates (it vec 6.), and 
Titlemont (Hist des Euipereurs, tom v p 728 

(5) Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship, and the praises, of Ambrose , 
who styles him, murus fidei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. epist. xv p. §8.); and afterwards 
celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c epist xvi d @22 
& virtue which does not appertain either to a wall, or a Dishep 
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judge, that all others are extravagant madmen, we brand them with 
‘‘ the infamous name of Heretics ; and declare, that their conventicles 
‘ shall no longer usurp the respectable appellation of church. Besides 
‘‘ the condemnation of Divine justice, they must expect to sutfer the 
“severe penalties, which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, 
“ shall think proper to inflict upon them."(1) The faith of a soldier 13 
commonly the fruit of instruction, rather than of enquiry; but as the 
emperor always fixed his eyes on the visible land-marks of orthodoxy 
which he had so rudently constituted, his religious opinions were 
never affected by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the 
ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once mdeed he expressed a 
faint inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomuus, 
who lived in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But 
the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the Empress 
Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her husband, and the mind 
of Theodosius was confirmed by thevlogical argument, adapted to the 
1udest capacity. He had lately bestowed, on his eldest son Arcadius, 
the name and honours of Aujrustus ; and the two princes were seated 
ona stately throne to receive the homage of their subjects. A bishop, 
Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, and after saluting, 
with due reverence, the person of his sovereign, he accosted the royal 
youth with the same familiar tenderness, which he might have used to- 
wards a pelebeian child. Provoked by this insolent behaviour, the 
monarch gave orders, that the rustic priest should be instantly driven 
from his presence. But while the guards were forcing him to the door, 
the dexterous polemic had time to execute his design, by exclaiming, 
with a loud voice, “ Such 18 the treatment, O Emperor! which the 
“ King of Heaven has prepared for those a pa men, who affect to 
““ worship the Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal majesty ot 
“his divine Son.” Theodosius immediately embraced the bishop of 
Tvonium , and never forgot the important lesson, which he had received 
from this dramatic parable (2) 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism ; and, 
in along interval of forty years,(3) the faith of the princes and pre- 
lates, who reigned im the capital of the East, was rejected in the purer 
schools of Rome and Alexandria. The archiepiscopal throne of Mace- 
donius, which had been polluted with so much Gita blood, was sue- 
cessively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus Their diocese enjoyed a 
tree importation of vice and error from every province of the empire , 
the eager pursuit of reliynious controversy afforded a new occupation to 
the busy idleness of the metropolis ; and we may credit the assertion 
of an intelligent observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the 
effects of their loquacious zeal.“ This city, says he, 1¢ full of mecha- 
‘“ nics and slaves, who are all of them profound theologians ; and preach 
“in the shops, and in the streets. If you desire » man to change a 
“piece of silver, he informs you, wherein the Son differs from the Fa- 
“ ther : if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, 
“that the Son is inferior to the Father ; and if you enquire whether 
“the bath is ready, the answer 1s, that the Son was made out of 
*“ nothing.(4)” The heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in 


(1) Codex Theodos. | xvi tit 4 leg 2 with Godetroy’s Commentary, toin si p 5-9 
Such au edict deserved the warmest praises of Baroninus, auream sanctionem, edictum plum 
et salutare.—Sic itur ad astra. 

(2) Sozomen, ! vii c 6. Theodoret, 1. v. ¢ 16. Tillemont is displeased (Mein Eccles 
ton vi p. 627, 628.) with the terms of ‘‘ rustic bishop ’’ ‘‘ obscure city "" Yet 1 must 
take leave to think, that both Amphilochius aud Iconium were objects of iiconsiderable 
magnitude in the Roma empire 

(3) Sozcomen, | vii c 5 Sociates, } vo C7 Mareellin in Chron = Phe account of forty 
sears must te dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius , who wisely exchanged the 
bishopric of Nicomedia tor the throne of Constantinople 

(4) see Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol tv p 71 the thirty-thi. . Oration 
of Gregory Nazranzen affords indeed some similat idcas, even some stil more ridiculous , bat 
1 have not yet tound the words of this icmarhable passage, which f allege on the faith 
of « correct and lhibe.al scholar 
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peace under the protection of the Arians of Constantinople ; whu en- 
deavoured to secure the attachment of those obscure sectaries ; while 
they abused, with unrelenting severity, the victory which they had 
obtained over the followers of the council of Nice. During the partial 
reigns of Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoou- 
sians was deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion; 
and it has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered flock 
was left without a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolves.(1) But, as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from oppression, they seized the 
first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by the death 
of Valens, to form themselves into a regular congregation, under the 
conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappadocia, Basil, 
and Gregory Nazianzen,(2) were distinguished above all their contem- 
poraries,(3) by the rare umon of profane eloquence and of orthodox 
piety. These orators, who might sometimes be compared, by them- 
elves, and by the public, to the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, 
were united by the tics of the strictest friendship. They had culti- 
vated, with equal ardour, the same liberal studies in the schools of 
Athens, they had retired, with equal devotion, to the same solitude 
in the deserts of Pontus , and every spark of emulation, or envy, ap- 
peared te be totally extinguished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of 
Gregory and Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to 
the archiepiscoval throne of Cesarea, discovered to the world, and per- 
haps to himself, the pride of his character ; and the first favour which 
he condescended to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps was 
intended, as a cruel ee Instead of employing the a eee talents 
of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, the haughty pre- 
late selected, among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the 
wretched village of Sasiinn,(S) without water, without verdure, with- 
out society, situate at the junction of three high-ways, and frequented 
only by the incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gre- 
yory submitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile. he was or- 
dained bishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests, that he never con- 
summated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consented to undertake the government of his native church of 
Nazianzus,(6) of which his father had been bishop above five-and-forty 
years. But as he was still conscious, that he deserved another audience, 


(1) Sce the thirty second Oraiion of Gregory Nazianzen, and the account of bis own life, 
which he has composed in 1800 iambics = Yet every physician is prone to exaggerate the inve 
ivrate Nature of the disease which he has cwed 

(2) L confess myselt deeply indebted to the feo lives of Gregory Nazianzen, composed, with 
very different views, by Ujllemunt (Mem kecles tom ix p 305—560, 692—731 ), and le 
clere (Bibliotheque Umiverselle, tom xviii p 1—128 ) 

(3) Luless Gregory Navianzen mistook thirty yeats in his own age, he was born, as well as 
hits filend Basil, about the year 329° The preposterous chronology of Suidas bas been gra 
ciously received , because it removes the scandal of Greg rv’s father, a saint likewise, Levet 
ting children, after he became a bishop (iillemont, Mem = becles tom x p 693—697.) 

(4), Gregory's Poem on hie own [ile contains some beautiful Lincs (tom) isp. 8), which 
biarst (rom the heart, aud speak the pangs of injmed and lost friendship 

eecececces suru KOU Auyern, 

Opusezos TE wae atieaios Arcos 

Nal GS EV EUG OI, oe 

Adeoxetugat Tavta, EppemTae Yai, 

Nupar wepuoe Tas raNacat eNmeas 
Ju the Midsummer Night's Dream, Helenia addresses the same pathetic complaint to her friend 
Hema. 

te all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sister's vows, &c : 
Shakespeare had never read the poems of Gregory Naziauzen be was ignorant of the Greek 
saneuaee » but his mother tongue, the language cf Nature, 1s the same in Cappadocia and tin 

titaln. 

(5) Thre anfavourable portrait: of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianzin (tom mm. de Vits 
sua, p 7, 8.) Its precise situation, forty nme mules from Archilais, and thirty-two from 
Tyana_ is fixed mm the Itmerary of Antonmus (p I4p edit Wesseling ) 

(6) The name of Naviansus has been mmoztah ved by Gregory , buthis nativetown under 
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and another theatge, he accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the ho- 

nourable invitation, which was addressed to him from the orthodo. 

party of Constantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was 
entertained in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most 
spacious room was consecrated to the uses of relgious worship ; and the 
name of Aztastas1 was chosen, to express the resurrection of the Ni- 
cene faith. This private conventicle was afterwards converted into a 
magnificent church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age was pre- 
pared to believe the miracles and visions, which attested the presence, 
or at least the protection, of the Mother of God.1) The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the Jaboms and triumphs of Gregory Na- 
gianzen ; and, in the space of two years, he experienced all the spim- 
tual adventures wich constitute the prosperous or adverse fortunes of 
a missionary.(2) The Arians, who were provoked by the boldness of 
his enterprise, represented his doctrine, as 1f he had preached three 
distinct and equal Deities, and the devout populace was excited to sup- 
press, by violence and tumult, the irregular assembhes of the Athana- 
sian heretics From the cathedral of St. Sophia, there 1ssued a motley 
crowd “ of common beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity , of 
‘‘ monks, who had the appearance of goats or satyrs , and of women, 
“ more terrible than so many Jesabels ” The doors of the Anastasia were 
broke open; much mischief was perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks, 
stones, and firebrands, and as a man lost his life in the affray, Gregory, 
who was summoned the next morning before the magistrate, had the 
satisfaction of supposing, that he publicly confessed the name of Christ 
After he was delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, lus 
infant church was disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. <A 
stranger, who assumed the name of Maximus,(3) and the cloak of a 
Cyme philosopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory , 
deceived and abused his favourable opinion ; and torming a secret con- 
nection with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by aclandestine o1di- 
nation, to supplant wns patron in the seat es seat of Constantinople 

These mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary 
to regret his obscure sohtude But Ins fatigues were rewarded by the 
daly imerease of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed the 
pleasure of observing, that the greater part of his numerous audience 
retived trom his sermons, satisfied with the cloquence of the preacher, 
(4), or dissatished with the manifold imperfections of their faith and 

practice (5) 

The Cathohes of Constantinople were ammated with joyful cor. 
dence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius , and they mpatiently 
wited the effects of his gracious promise Their hopes were spee- 
dily accomphshed , and the emperor, as soon as he had fimshed the 
operctions of the campaign, made his public entry into the capital at 
the head of a victorious army The next day after dus artival, he sum- 
moned Damophilus to his presence, and offered that Arian prelate the 
hard alternative of subsennbing the Nicene creed, or of instantly 1e- 
signing, to the orthodox believer-, the use and possession of the epis- 


the Greek or Roman title of Diocasarea (Pillenont, Mem Feces tom ix p 692), is men 
tioned by Pliny (vi 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (itinerar  Wesseling, p 709) It appears 
to have been situate on the edge of Isautta 

(1) See Duc oye, Constant Chrostiana, | avo p 141, 142 The deca Aovayts of Sozomen 
(1 vir_c. 5) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Maty 

62) Eillemont (Mem = Lccies tum 1x p 432, &c ) diligently collecte, enlarges, and explaine 
che oratorical and poctical hints of Gregory himself 

(4) He pronounced am oration (tom. 1 Orat axis p 409 jan his praise , bat after thear quar- 
rel, the name of Maximus was changed into that of Heron (sce Jcrom, toms 1 in Catalog 
Script Fectes p 501) E touch clightly on these obscure and personal squatibles 

(4) Under the modest emblem of a dreain, Gregory (tom it carmen ix p 78 ) describes 
his own success with some hhumin complaceucy Yet it should seem, from jis fumihog 
conversation with his auditor St Jeo (tum 2 pot ad Nepotian p 14), that the 
preacher understood the true valne of popu applruse 

‘S Lachryma auditorumlaad ,tisstat, roth liely aad julcisas advice of St Jerom, 
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copal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Con- 
stantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, which in a Catholic saint would 
have been justly applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of 
poverty and exile ;(1) and his removal was immediately followed b 
the purification of the Im erial City. The Arians might complain, wit 
some appearance of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of 
sectaries should usurp the hundred churches, which they were in- 
sufficient to fill: whilst the far Sreater part of the pone was cruel] 
excluded from every place of religious worship. Theodosius was sti 
inexorable: but as the angels who protected the Catholic cause, were 
only visible to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heavenly 
legions, with the more effectual aid of oe and carnal weapons : 
and the church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Im- 
perial guards. If the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he 
must have felt a very lively satisfaction, when the emperor conducted 
him through the streets 1n solemn triumph ; and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the peepee throne of Constantinople. 
But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections of human virtue) 
was deeply affected by the mortifying consideration, that his entrance 
into the fold was that of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd : that the 
glittering arms, which surrounded his person, were necessary for his 
safety ; and that he alone was the object of the imprecations of a great 
arty, whom, as men and citizens, 1t was imposwble for him to despise He 
bene the innumerable multitude of either sex, and of every age, who 
crowded the streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses , he heard 
the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, astunishment, and despair ; and 
Gregory fairly confesses, that on the memorable day of his installation, 
the capital of the East wore the appearance of a city taken by storm, 
and in the hands of a Barbarian conqueror (2) About six weeks 
afterwards, Theodosius declared his resolution of expelling fiom all 
the churches of his dominions, the bishops and their clergy, who should 
obstinately refuse to beheve, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample 
powers of a general law, a special commission, and a military force ,(3) 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so much discretion 
and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was established, without 
tumult, or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the East. The writings 
of the Arians, 1f they had been permitted to exist,(4) would perhaps 
‘ontain the lamentable story of the persecution, which afflicted the 
church under the reign of the impious Theodosius, and the sufferings 
of ther holy confessors, mght clam the pity of the disinterested 
reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the violence of zeal and 
revenge was, 1n some measure, eluded by the want of resistance, and 
that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed much Jess firmness, than 
had been exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of Constantius 
and Valens. ‘The moral character and conduct of the hostile sects ap- 
pear to have been governed by the same common principles of nature 
and religion: but a very material circumstance may be discovered, 
which tended to distinguish the degrees of their the logical faith. Both 
parties, in the schools, as well asin the temples, acknowledged and 
worshipped the diyine majesty of Chnst ; and, as we are always prone 


(1) Socrates (1 v.c 7.) and Sozomen (1 vii c 5) relate the evangelical words and actions 
of Damophilus without a word of approbation He considered, savs Socrates, that it is 
dimicult to resist the powerful but it was easy, and would have been protitable, to sudmrt 

(2) See Gregory Nazisnzen, tom ii de Vita sua, p 21, 22 For the sike of posterity, the 
bishop of Constantinople records a stupendous prodigy In the month of November it was 
® cloudy morning; but the sun broke forth, when the procession entered the church 

(5) Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Cheodoretalone (1 v c 2 ) has mentioned this 
Important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist des Fmperenrs, tom vp. 728 ) 
judiciously removes, from the reign of Giatian to that of Theodosius. 

(+) 1do not reckun Philostorigus, though he mentions (1 1. ¢ 19) the expulsion of Dam- 
ophiins = Fhe Eunomian histouan his b on caretully strained through an orthodox sieva, 
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to impute our owa sentiments and Hees to the Deity, it would be 
deemed more prudent and respectful to exaggerate, than to circum- 
scribe, the adorable perfections of the Son oF God. The disciple of 
Athanasius exulted in the proud confidence, that he had entitled him- 
self to the divine favour: while the follower of Arius must have been 
tormented, by the secret apprehension, that he was guilty, perhaps, 
of an unpardonable offence, by the scanty praise, and parsimomous 
honours, which he bestowed on the Judge of che World. he opimons 
of Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind: but the doc- 
trine of the Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by the 
merits of faith and devotion, was much better adapted to become vopular 
and successful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assembles of 
the prihodor clergy, induced the emperor to convene, at Constantinople, 
a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, who proceeded, without mucn 
difficulty or delay, to complete the theological system which had been 
established in the sounel of Nice. The vehement disputes of the 
fourth century had been chiefly gas do on the nature of the Son of 
God: and the various opinions, w uch were embraced concerning the 
Second, were extended and transferred by a natural analogy, to the 
Thu d, person of the Trimty (1) Yet it was found, or it was thought, 
necessary, by the victorious adversanies of Arianism, to explain the 
ambiguous languave of some respectable doctors , to confirm the faith 
of the Catholics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent. sect 
of Macedonians ; who freely admitted that the Son was consubstantial 
to the Father, while, they were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the 
existence of Threc Gods A final and unanimous sentence was pro- 
nounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghost , the mysterious 
doctrine has been received by all the nations, and all the churches of 
the Christian world ; and their gratetul reverence has assigned to the 
bishops of Theodosius, the second rank among the general councils (2) 
Their knowledge of religious truth may have been preserved by tra- 
dition, or it may have been communicated by inspiration, but the sober 
evidence of history wil not allow much weight to the personal authority 
of the Fathers of Constantinople In an age, when the ecclesiastics had 
scandalously degenerated from the model of apostoheal purity, the 
most worthless and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent, 
and disturb, the episcopal assembhes. The conflict and fermentation 
of so many opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions of the 
bishops: and their ruling passions were, the love of gold, and the love of 
dispute. Many of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Theodosius, had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions ; and in the various revolutions of the church 
and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their obse- 
quious faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing influence, 
the turbulent synod was blindly impelled, by the absurd or selfish 
motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The death of Meletius, 
which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented the most 
favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, by sufter- 
ing his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the e te be 
chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. But this 
cause was supported by the Western churches and the bishops of the 


(1) Le Clere bas given a curious extract (Pabhothe que Cniverselic, tom xvill pe 91—105 ) 
of the theological sermons which Gregory Navlanzen pronounced at Constantinople against 
the Anians, } unomians, Macedontans, &¢ He tells the Macedontaas, who deifled the I dther 
and the Son, without the Woly Ghost, that thev might as well be stiled Iritheists, ws 
Ditheists. Gregory himself was almost 4 Tritheist, and his monarchy of heaven resembles 2 
well regulated aristocracy 

(2) The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatican but the 
popes had long hesitated, and their hesitation perpleves, aud aftmust stiggers, the humule 
Tillemont )Mem Eccles tom ax po 499 30 Y 
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synod resolved to perpetuate the misc luefs of discord, by the hasty ord:- 
nation of a perjured candidate,(1) rather than to betray the unagined 
dignity of the East, which had been illustrated by the birth and death 
of the Son of God. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the 
gravest members of the assembly tu dissent and to secede; and the 
clamorous majority, which remained musters of the field of battle, could 
be compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or toa flock 
of geese (2) 

K suspicion may possibly arise, that so unfavourable a picture ot ec- 
clesiastical synods has» been drawn by the partial hand of some obstinate 
heretic, or some malicious infidel. But the name of the sincere histo- 
rian who hay conveyed this instructive lesson to the knowledge of pos- 
terity, must silence the impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. 
He was one of the most pious and eloquent bishops of the age, a saint 
and a doctor of the church , the scourge of Anamsm, and the piliar of 
the orthodox faith , a distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the func- 
tions of president: 1n a word—Guiegory Naaanzen himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he eaperienced,(3) stead of dero- 
gating from the truth of his evidence, affords an additional proof of the 
spirit which actuated the deliberations of the synod. Then unammous 
suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the bishop of Constanti- 
nople derived from the chuice of the people, and the approbation of the 
emperor. But Gregory soon became the victim of malice and envy 
The bishops of the Kast, his strenuous adherents, provoked by his mo- 
deration in the affurs of Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to 
the adverse faction of the Egyptians ; who disputed the validity of his 
election, and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that prohibited the 
licentious practice of i tea translations The pride, or the humility, 
of Gregory prompted him to decline a contest which might have been 
imputed to ambition and avarice, and he publicly offered, not without 
some mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church, 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. Hs 1e- 
signation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with more 
readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when he might 
have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, accidentally 
recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, was obliged to 
delay the ceremony of his consecration, till he had previously dispatched 
the rites of his baptism (4) After this Paiiatle experience of the 
ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more to his 
vbscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed the remainder of 
his hfe, about eght years, in the evercises of poetry and devotion. The 
title of Saint has been added to his name, but the tenderness of his 
heart,(5), and the clegance of his gemus, reflect amore pleasing lustie 
on the memory of Giegory Nazianzen. 


(1) Before the death of Meletins, sty oreight of bis most popular ecclesiastics, among whom 
faa Flavian, had afjured, for the sake of peace, the bishonic of Antioch (Sezomen, t vin 
c.3 11 Socrates, | vec. 5) Lillemont thiuks at his duty to disbelieve tiestoty , but be 
owns that there are uiany carcaumstances mo the Jife of Plavien, which seca imcons.stent wit) 
the praises of Chivsostom, and the Character of a saint (Mam Tccles tom \ p 541.) 

(2) Consult Gregory Nagianzen, de Vita sua, tom mn p 25—28 His general and partieulor 
opinion of the Clergy and their asseniblies, nay be seen in verse and prose (tom ob orat ap 
3 epist Iv p 614 tom ab carmen p $1) Such passages are faintly marked by Lite- 
imnont, aud fairly produced by Le Clete 

(3) See Gregory, tom. it de Vita suf, p 28-31 The fuutteenth, twenty-seventh, and 
thirty second vrations were pronounced im the several stages of this business the perors 
tion of the fast (tom 1 p 528), in which he takes a soleniu leave of men and angels, the cicy 
and the emperor, the Last and the West, &c ts pathetuc, and alinost sublime 

(4) the whimsical ordination of Nectatitts ay attested bv Sozamen (i. vin c 8), but dit 
kkimont observes (Mem tecles tom ia p 719), Apres tout, ce narte de Sozomene est, 
bontew, pour tout ceux qu’ily mele et surtout pow Theodore, qc4il vant mieus trav alics a 
le detrutre, qu’a Je sontenn , auadmimbie canon of criticism ! 

(5) L can ouly be understood tu meni, eite sac Was dats natural temper, whenit was not 
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it was not enough that Theodosm: had suppressed the insolent reign 
of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged the injuries which the 
Catholics sustained from the zeal of Constantius and Valens, The or- 
thodox emperor considered every heretic as a rebel aguinst the supreme 
powers of heaven, and of earth; and each of those powers might exer- 
cise their peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. The 
decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained the true stand- 
ard of the faith; and the ecclesiastics, who governed the conscience of 
Theodosius, suggested the most effectual methods of persecution. In 
the space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts 
against the heretics ,(1) more especially against those who rejected the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity , and, to deprive them of every hope of escape, 
he sterniy enacted, that if any laws, or rescripts, should be alleged in 
their favoux, the judges should consider them as the illegal productions 
either of fraud, or forgery. The penal statutes were directed against 
the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons, of the heretics ; and the 
passions of the legislator were expressed im the language of declama- 
thon dnd invective. I The heretical teachers, whd usurped the sacred 
titles of Bishops, or Presbyters, were not only excluded from = the pri- 
vilegées and emoluments so hberally gianted to the orthodox clergy, but 
they were exposed tu the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if 
they presumed to preach the doctrine, o: to practise the rites, of their 
accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above fom hundred 
pounds Sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to con- 
fer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordination: and it was reason- 
ably expected, that if the race of pastors could be extinguished, their 
helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and hunger, to return 
within the pale of the Cathole Church 1. The mgorous prohibition 
of conventicles was carefully extended te every possible Circumstance, 
in which the heretics could assemble with the intention of worshipping 
God and Christ according to the dictates of their conscience — Their re- 
ligious meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by night, an cities 
or in the country, were equally proscribed by the edicts of ‘Theodosius ; 
and the building, or ground, which had been used for that legal pur- 
pose, was forfeited tu the Imperial domain TIT It was supposed, that 
the error of the heretics could proceed only from the obstinate temper 
of their minds, and thet such a temper was a fit object Of censure and 
punishment. ‘The anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of 
civil excommunication , which separated them from their fellow-citizens, 
by a pecuhar brand of infamy, and this declaration of the supreme 
magistrate tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fan- 
atic populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified tur the posses- 
sion of honourable, or lucrative, employments, and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed, that, as the Kunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, they should 
be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advantage from 
testamentary donations. The guilt of the Manichran heresy was es- 
teemed of such magnitude, that 1t could be expiated only by the death 
of the offender; and the same capital punishment. was inflicted on the 
Audians, or Qua? todecimans,(2) who should dare to ae etrate the 
atrocious crime, of celebrating, on an improper day, the festival of [Has- 
ter. Every Reman might exercise the mght of public accusation , but 
the office of Inquisitors of the Fuith, a name so deservedly abhorred, 


hard ned or inflamed, by religious zeal Fiem fis retirement, he esboits Nectarius, to pro 
secute the Leretics of Constanunople 

(1) See the Eheodosi u Code, | xvi tit vo leg 6—23 , with Godefroy’s commentary un 
each taw, and bis gener. | summary, of Parafetlon, tom vip 104—110 

(2) Ubey always kept thes baster, like the Jewish Peseover, on thefonrteenth diy of the 
first moon after the vernal equinon , and thay pert aciotsly opposed the Foman church oad 
Nicene synod, which had fired Evstertoa Sunday Uingham s Antiquities, | xx. 6 5, Vor a, 
(pp) 30 fol edit 
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was first instituted under the reign of Theodosius. Yet weare assured, 
that the execution of his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; and that the 
pious emperor appeared legs desirous to punish, than to reclaim, or ter- 
rify, his refractory subjects.(1) 
The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, whose jus- 
tice aud piety have been applauded by the saints ; but the practice of it, 
in the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival and colleague Maximus, 
the first, among the Christian princes, who shed the blood of his Chris- 
tian subjects, on account of their religious opinions. The cause of the 
Priscillianists,(2) a recent sect of heretics, who disturbed the provinces 
of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bourdeaux to 
the Imperial consistory of Treves ; and by the sentence of the Preto- 
rian prefect, seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was pyar himself, bishop of Avila,(4) in Spain, 
who adorned the advantages of birth and fortune, by the accomplish- 
ments of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and two deacons, 
accompanied their beloved master m lus death, which they esteemed as 
a glorious martyrdom, and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latroman, a poet, who rivalled the fame of 
the ancients; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the widow 
of the orator Delphidius (5) Two bishops, who had embraced the sen- 
timents of Priscalhan, were condemned to a distant and dreary exile ;(6) 
and some indulgence was shewn to the meanner criminals, who assumed 
the merit of anearly repentance. If any credit could be allowed to con- 
fessions eatorted by fear or pain, and to vague reports, the offspring of 
malice and credulity, the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to 
include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, and of lewd- 
ness (7) Prismllian, who wandered about the w od in the company of 
his spiritual sisters, was accused of praving stark-naked in the midst of 
the congregation , and it was confidently asserted, that the effects of 
his criminal intercourse with the daughter of Euchrocia, had been sup- 
pressed, by means still more odious and criminal. But an accurate, or 
rather a candid, enquiry, will discover, thatif the Priscillamists violat- 
ed the laws of nature, it was not by the hcentiousness, but by the aus- 
terity, of their lives They absolutely condemned the use of the 
marriage bed , and the peace of families was often disturbed by indis~ 
creet separations ‘They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence 
from all animal food , and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, in- 
culcated a rule of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets 
of the sect, concerning the person of Christ, and the nature of the hu- 
man soul, were derived from the Gnostic and Manichwan system ; and 
this vain philesophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, 
was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The obscure disci- 
ples of Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared: his 


(1) Sozomen, | vil ¢ 12 

(2) See the sacred History of Sulpiciue Severus (1 ai p 437—152. edit Lugd Rat. 1647.) 
& correct and original writer Dr Lardner (Credibility, &c part ai vol. ix p 256—350 ) 
has laboured this arucle with pure learning, good sense, and moderation = Tillemont (Mem 
Hcecles. tom) ovui p 491—527.) has raked together all the dirtof the fathers an useftit 
scavenger 

(3) Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch beretic with esteem and pity Felis profecto, 8: 
hon pravo studio corrumpisset optimum iugenium. prorsaus multain eo avinu et corporis bona 
cerneres (Hist Sacra, 1 it p 459) Even Jerom (tom. i in Script. Fecles p 302) spcaks 
with temper of Priscillian and Latronian 

(4) The bishopric (in Old Castile) js now worth 90,000 ducats a year (Busching’s Geo- 
Eraphy, vol it p. 508), and is therefore much less likely to produce the author of a uew 
veresy 

(5) Exprobabatur muheri vidne nimia religio, et dil'gentius culta divinitas (Pacat. in 
Patyger Vet x1 29) Such was the idea of a humane, though ignorant, polytbeist 

(6) One of them was sent in Syilinam insulam qu ultra Rritanniam est What mnst have 
been the ancient confition of the rocks of Scilly (Cambden’s Britaumia, vol tip 1519 me 

(7) The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, Pope Leo, Ac which Tillemont swallows hike a 
child, and Lardner retutes lise aman, may suggest some candid suspicions mm favom of the 
vider Ginostics 
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tenets were reyected by the Clergy and the people, but hisdeath was the 
subject of a lung and vehement controverry , While same arraigned, aud 
others applauded, the justice of his sentence — It as with pleasure that 
we can observe, the humane inconsistency of the most Wlustrious saints 
and bishops, Ambrose of Milan (1) and Martin of ‘Tours ,(2) who, on 
this occasiun, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the un- 
happy men, who had been executed at Treves, they refused to hold 
communion with their episcopal murderers ; and if Martin deviated 
from that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, and his re- 
pentance was eremplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, 
without hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics, but they were 
surprised, and shocked, by the bloody image of their temporal death, 
and the 'onest feelings of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of 
theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the 
scandalous irregularity of the proceedings agamst Paiseilhan, and his 
adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers had tranyzressed the 
limits of their respective provinces The secular judge had presnmed 
to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a defin:tise sentence, ina matter 
of faith, and episcopal jursdiction The bishops had disgraced them- 
selves, by eaercising the function of accusers na criminal prosecution 
The cruelty of Ithaaus.(3) who beheld the tortures, and soleited the 
death, of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of manhind, and the 
vices of that profligate bishop were admitted as a proof, that his zeal 
was instigated by the sordid motives of interest Since the death of 
Prisculian, the rude attempts of persecution hase been refined and me- 
thedised in the holy office, which assigns their distinct parts to the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers ‘The devoted vietim is regularly de- 
livered by the priest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate to the 
executioner, and the inexorable sentence of the church, which declares 
the spiritual gindt of the offender, 1s expressed in the nuld Linguaye of 
pity and intercession 

mong the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the reign of ‘Theodosius, 
Gregory Nastanven was distinguished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher , the reputation of miractous gifts, added weight and diuruity 
to the monastic virtues of Martin of ‘Pours ,(4) but the palm of Cpis- 
copal vigour and ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose (5) 
He was descended from a noble family of Romans, his father had ex- 
ercised the nmportant ofhce of Prietoan prefect of Gaul, and the son, 
after passing through the studies of a liberal education, attained, in the 
regular gradation of civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a 
provinee which included the Imperial readence of Milan. At the age 
of thirty-four, and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, 
Ambrose, to his own surprise, and tu that of the wold, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor toan archbishop. Without the least mix- 
ture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unan- 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title, the concord and perseven- 
ance of their acclumations were ascribed to a preternatural impulse, and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office, 


(1) Ambros tom bi epist xxiv p 8 
(2) In the Sacred History, and the Lite of St) Martin, Sulpicins Severns uses some caution , 
but he declares himself more freely tn the Dialogues (i 1599 Martin was reproved, how 
ever, by hrs own conscience, and by un anes), nor could he afterwards portorin minackes 
with 0 much ease 
(3) The Catholic presbyter (Sulp Sever Jai p 418), and the pagan Orator (Pacat in 
Panegyr Vet xii 29,), reprobate, with equal indignation, the character aud conduct of 
Phaciis 
(4) fhe lite of St) Martin, and the Diclogues concerning bis uitracies, Contain facts adap) 
ed to the grossest batbarisin, in a style not unworthy of the A: gustum age Seo tatural is the 
alliance between good taste and good scnee, Usat bem always dotonishqad by this Contrast 
(5, the short and ruperfictal lite of Ambrose, by bis dcacon Paulinus (Appendix ad edit 
Repedict po t—xVv ), has the mest of onminal e idence fillaont (Mem bees tom. 
p 78—300 , aud the Bean beuse castors yp weat—lait , eave datourld with thoir usual 
diligence 
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for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his for- 
mer hfe. But the active force of his genius soon qualified him toexercise, 
with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ec clesiastical yurisdiction, and 
while he cheerfully renounced the vain andsplendidtrappingsoftemporal 
greatness, he condescended, for the good of the church, to direct the 
conscience of the emperors, and to controul the administration of the 
empire. Gratian loved and revered him asa father ; and the elaborate 
treatise on the faith of the Trinity, was designed fo. the instruction of 
the young prince. After his tragic death, at atime when the empress 
Justina trembled for her own safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, 
the archbishop of Milan was dispatched, on two different embassies, to 
the court of Treves. He exercised, with equal firmness and dextenty, 
the powers of his spiritual and political characters ; and perhaps con- 
tributed, by his authonty and eloquence, to check the ambition of Masi- 
mus, and to protect the peace of Italy U) Ambrose had devoted his 
life, and his abilities, to the service of the church. Wealth was the 
ovyject of his contempt ; he had 1enounced his private patrimony , .and 
he sold, without hesitation, the consecrated plate four the redemption of 
captives. The clergy and people of Milan were attached to their arch- 
bishop; and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or 
upprchending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally de- 
volved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and spirit, but who, 
in the midst of an orthodox people, had the misfortune of professing the 
Arian heresy, which she endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. 
Justina was persuaded, that a Roman emperor ee claim, in his own 
dominions, the public exercise of his region ; and she proposed to the 
archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that he should re- 
sign the use of a single church, either in the city or suburbs of Milan. 
But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by very different princi- 
ples.(2) The palaces of the earth nught indeed belong to Cwsar ; but 
the churches were the houses of Gud, and, within the ee of his dio- 
cese, he himself, as the lawful successor of the apostles, was the only 
minister of God. The privileges of Chmnstiamty, temporal as well as 
spiritual were confined tu the true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose 
was satisfied, that his own theological opinions were the standard of 
truth and orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any con- 
terence, or negociation, with the instruments of Satan, declared, with 
modest firmness, his resolution to die a martyr, 1ather than to yield to 
the impious sacrilege , and Justina, who resented the refusal as an act 
of insolence ad rebellion, hastily determined to exert the Imperial 
prerogative of her son. As she desired to perform her public devo- 
tions on the approaching festival of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to 
appear before the council. He obeyed the summons with the respect of 
a faithful subject, but he was followed, without his consent, by an in- 
numerablé people: they pressed with impetuous zeal, against the gates 
of the palace ; and the affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of 
pronouncing a sentence of exile on the archbishop of Mulan, humbly 
requested that he would interpose his authority, to protect the person 
of the emperor, and to restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the 

romises which Ambrose received and communicated, were soon vio- 
ated by a perfidious court ; and, during six of the most solemn days, 
which Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city 
was agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. 
The officers of the household were directed to prepare, first, the Por- 


(1) Ambrose himself (tom nu epist xxiv, 888—~891) giv 
Recounk ef his auibacsy P p 891) gives the emperor a very spirited 
(2) His own representation of his principles and conduct (tom if epist xx xxi xx p 
852—880) is one of the culious monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity It contains two letiis 
leben Marcellina, with a petition to Valentuuan, and the scriaon de Bastlhices non 
as 
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tian, and afterwards, the new Busilica, for the munediate reception of 
the emperor, and his mother. ‘lhe splendid canopy and hangings of 
the royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it was found 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from the insults of the 
opulace. The Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to shew themselves 
in the streets, were exposed to the most imminent danger of their lives: 
and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his personel 
enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude 
But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the pa- 
thetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and 
seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of the 
wife of Job, of Jezabel, of aa were indecently applied to the mo- 
ther of the emperor; and he: desire to obtain a church for the Arians, 
was compared to the most cruel persecutions which Christiamty had 
endured under the reign of Paganism. The measures of the court 
served only to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hun 
dred pounds of gold was imposed on the incorporate body of merchants 
and manufacturers: an order was signified, in the name of the emperor, 
to all the officers, and infciior servants, of the courts of justice, that, 
during the continuance of the public disorders, they should strictly con- 
fine themselves to their houses: and the ministers of Valentinian im- 
srudently confessed, that the most respectable part of the citizens of 
filan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. He was again 
solicited to restore peace to his country, by a timely compliance with 
the wil of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in the 
most humble and respectful terms, which might, however, be interpreted 
as a serious declaration of civil war. ‘ Hislife and fortune were in 
“the hands of the emperor, but he would never betray the church of 
‘* Chust, or degrade the dignity of the episcopal character. In such a 
** cause, he was prepared to sufter whatever the malice of the dwmon 
“ could inflict ; and he only wished to die in the presence of his faithful 
* flock, and at the foot of the altar, he had not contributed to excite, 
“but it was in the power of God alone to appease, the rage of the peo- 
“ple: he deprecated the scenes of blood and confusion, which were 
- likely to ensue ; and it was his fervent prayer, that he might not sur- 
‘* vive to behold the ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desola- 
* tion of all Italy.”(1) The obstinate bigotry of Justina would have 
endangered the empire of her son, if, in this contest with the church 
and people of Milan, she could have sy eure. on the active obedience 
of the troops of the palace. A large body of Goths had marched to oc- 
cupy the Basilica, which was the object of the dispute: and it might be 
expected from the Arian puinciples, and barbarous manners, of these 
foreign mercenaries, that they would not entertain any scruples in the 
execution of the most sanguinary oiders. They were encountered, on the 
bacred threshold, by the archbishop, who, thundering against them a 
sentence of excommunication, asked them in the tone of a father and a 
master, Whether it was to invade the house of God, that they had im- 
pore the hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
arbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negociation , and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her wisest counsellors, to leave 
the Catholics in pussession of all the churches of Milan, and to dissem- 
ble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. The mo- 
ther of Valentinian could never forgive the trumph of Ambrose; and 
the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, that his own servants 
were ready to betray him into the hands of an insolent priest. 
‘The laws of the empne, some of which were inscribed with the name 
(1) Retz had a similar message fiom the queen, to request that he would appease the tu- 
mlut of Paris 1t was uv longer in his power, &e A quoi j ujoutal tout ce que vous pouvez 
vous 1maginer de respect, de douleur, de regict, et de suumission &c (Memoires, tom i 


y 140) Certainly | do not compre either the causes o1 the men, yet the coadjutay 
hounselt had sume adoro p ood: of duatating St Au.bro « 
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of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, and seemed to excuse 
the resistance of the Catholics. By the influence of Justina, an edict of 
toleration was promulgated it ai} the provinces which were subject to 
the court of Milan; the free exercise of their religion was granted to 
those who professed the faith of Rimini; and the emperor declared, that 
all persons who should infringe this sacred and salutary constitution, 
should be capitally punished, as the enemies of the public peace.(1) The 
character and language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the sus- 
picion, that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a 
specious pretence, to the Arian ministers ; who watched the opportu- 
nity of surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law, which he 
strangely represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy 
and honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay ; whilst it permitted him to cl.use the 
place of his exile, and the number of his companions. But the authority 
of the saints, who have preached and practised the maxims of passive 
loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the extreme and pres- 
sing danger of the church. He boldly refused to obey , and his refusal 
was supported by the unanimous consent of his faithful people (2) They 
guarded by turns the person of their archbishop ; the gates of the ca- 
thedral and the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; and the Im- 
petal troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk the 
attack, of that impregnable fortiess. ‘The numerous poor, who had 
been relieved by the lberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion 
of signalising their zeal and gratitude ; and asthe patience of the mul- 
titude might have been exhausted by the length and uniformity of noc- 
turnal vigils, he prudently introduced into the church of Mulan the use- 
ful institution of a loud and regular psalmody. Whule he maintained 
this arduous contest, he was instructed, by a dieam, to open the earth 
ina place where the remains of two marty1s, Gervasius and Protasius, 
(3) had been deposited above three hundied years. Immediately under 
the pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were found,(4) with 
the heads separated from thei bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. 
The holy relies were presented, in sulemn pump, to the veneratian of 
the people; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was ad- 
murably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of the 
martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain a heahng 
power ; and the prwternatural influence was communicated to the most 
distant objects, without losing any part of its original virtue. The ex- 
traordinary cure of a blind man,(5) and the reluctant confessions of 
several demonmacs, appeared to justify the faith and sanctity of Am- 
brose ; and the truth of those miracles 1s attested by Ambrose himself, 
by his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the celebrated Au- 
gustin, who, ut that time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The 
reason of the present age may possibly approve the incredulity of Justi- 
na and her Anan court, who derided the theatrical representations, 
which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the expence, of the 


(1) Sozomen alone (1 vin c. 13) throws this lhumimons fact mtoa dak and perplexed uar 
rative 

(2) Fxcubabat pia plebsin eccleesa mort parata Cun eptscopo suo....Nos adhuc frigidi ex- 
cilabamur tamen civatate attonita atqne tutbats Angustin Confession |x c 7 

(3) Tillemont, Mem Tccles tom up 78 498 Many churches in ltaly Gaul, &c were 
dedicated Lo these unknown marcvrs, of whom St Gervase seems to have been more fortunate 
than his companion 

(4) lnvenimus mire maguitudinis viros duos, ut prisca etas ferebat ‘Tom Hi epist xxi. 
p. $73 the size of these skeletons was tortunately, or skilinily, suited to the popular preju- 
dice of the gradual deciease of the hurnan stature which has prevuiled iu every age since the 
tine of Homer. 

Grindiaqne effosols inlabitur ossa sepulchris 

(5) Ainbros ton ou. épiet vv op 875. Angustin Contes loinc 7 deCivitat Dei, | 
wx CB Paula oan Vai St) Ambros co Lb in Append Bencdict p 4 The bind man’. 
ame Wat Severus he tonchedthe holy gument, recovered his sight, aud devoted the rest of 
his lite (at least twents tive years: to the service of the chuich TT should 1:ecommend this 

miracle to our divine s af atdid not prov the worship of reltes a3 well as the Nicene creed, 
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archlishop.(1) Vheir effect, however, on the minds of the people, was 
rapid and irresistible , and the feble sovereign of Italy found himself 
unable to contend with the favourite of heaven. The powers likewise 
uf the earth interposed in the defence of Ambrose: the disinterested 
advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety and friendship ; 
and the mask of religious zea] concealed the hostile and ambitious iF - 
signs of the tyrant of Gaul.(2) 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three ample 
countries, which now constitute the three most flourishing kingdoms 
of modern Europe. But the aspiring usurper, whose sordid ambition 
was not dignified by the love of glory and of arms, considered his ac- 
tual forces as the instruments only of his future greatness, and his 
success was the immediate cause of Jus destruction. The wealth which 
he extorted(3) from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, was employed in levying and maintaining a formidable army of 
Barbarians, collected, for the most part, from the fiercest nations of 
Germany. The conquest of Italy was the object of his hopes and pre- 
paratious , and he secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, 
whose government was abhorred and despised by his Catholic subjects. 
But as Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of 
the Alps, he received, with perfidious smiles, Domminus of Syria, the 
ambassador of Valentiman, and pressed him to aceept the aid of a con- 
siderable body of troops, for the service of a Pannonian war. The pe- 
netration of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the 
professions of friendship ,(4) but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted, 
or deceived, by the lberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the coun- 
cil of Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger, with a blind 
confidence, which was the effect, not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auaiaries was guided by the ambassador , and they were 
admitted, without distrust, mto the fortresses of the Alps. But the 
crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear, and, 
as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the gleam of 
armour, and the dust excited by the troops of cavalry, first announced 
the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates of Milan In this extre- 
mity, Justina and her son might accuse their own smprudence, and the 
perhidious arts of Maaimus, but they wanted time, and force, and re- 
solution, to stand against the Gauls and Germans, either in the field, 
or within the walls of a large and disaffected city Flight was their 
only hope, Aquileia then only refuge , and as Maximus now displayed 
his genuine character, the brother of Gratian mght expect the same 
fate from the hands of the same assassin. Maximus entered Milan in 
triumph; and if the wise archbishop 1efused a dangerous and criminal 
connection with the usuiper, he might indirectly contribute to the suc- 
cess Of his arms, by inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty of resigna- 
tion, rather than that of resistance (5) The unfortunate Justia reached 
Aquileia in safety , but she distrusted the strength of the fortifications ; 
she dreaded the event of a sieve ; and she resolved to unplore the pro- 
tection of the great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated 
in all the countries of the West. vessel wus secretly provided to 
transport the Impeiial family , they embarked with precipitation in one 
vf the obscure harboins of Venetia, or Istria, traversed the whule ex- 


- 


(1) Paulin. in Vit St Ainbios3 c 3 in Append Penedict p 5. 

(2) Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom <« p 190 750 He partially allowe the mediation of The 
dusius , aud capricrously reyects that of Masimus, though mis attested by Piosper, Sozomen, 
aud I heodoret 

(3) [he modest censure of Snipicins (Dialog ii 15) inflicts a much deeper wound than the 
feeble declamation of Pacatus (xu 25, 26 ) 

(2) Peto tutior adversus hominem, press uivolucry tegentem, was the wise caution of Am- 
brose (tom fi p 891), aft 1 hit. tebitn trow h 3 gecoud einusiosy 

(5) Barons (A D. 387, No 63 apphes to this season of prblic distiess 2) ne of the 
penitential sermons of the archbishop 
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tent of the Hadriatic and Toman seas, turned the extieme promontoty 
of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long, but successful navigation, re- 
posed themselves in the port of Thessulonica. All the subjects of Valen- 
tinian deserted the cause of a prince, who, by his abdication, had ab- 
solved them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the little city of mo- 
na, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of his in- 
glorious victory, Maximus would have obtained, without a struggle, 
the sole possession of the western empire. 
instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, 
Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence at Thessa- 
lonica ; but these reasons did not proceed from contempt or indifference, 
as he speedily made a visit to that city, accompanied by the greatest 
part of his court and senate. After the first tender expressions of 
friendship and sympathy, the pious emperor of the East gently ad- 
monished Justina that the guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in 
this world, as well as in the next ; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene faith, would be the most efficacious step to promote the restora- 
tion of her son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth 
and in heaven. The momentous question of peace or war was referred, 
by Theodosius, to the dehberation of his council; and the arguments 
which might be alleged on the side of honour and justice, had acquired, 
since the death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight. 
The persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself 
had been indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the bound- 
Jess ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and decisive mea- 
sures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, would expose the 
enstern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The Barbarians, 
who had _ passed the Danube, had lately assumed the character of sol- 
diers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet untamed ; and the 
operations of a war, which would exercise their valour, and diminish 
their numbers, might tend to relieve the provinces from an intolerable 
oppression. Notwithstanding these specious and solid reasons, which 
were approved by a majority of the council, Theodosius still hesitated, 
whether he should draw the sword in a contest, which could no longer 
admit any terms of reconciliation ; and his magnanimous character was 
not disgraced by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety of his 
infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted people. In this moment 
of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman world depended on the 
resolution of a single man, the charms of the princess Galla most power- 
fully oe the cause of her brother Valentinian (1) The heart of 
Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty ; his affections were in- 
sensibly engaged by the graces of youth and innocence; the art of 
Justina managed and directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials was the assurance and signal of the civil war. 
The unfeeling critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an inde- 
_lible stain on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are in- 
clined, on this occasion, to dispute the suspicious evidence of the his- 
torian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frankly confess, that I am 
willing to find, or even to seek, 1n the revolutions of the world, some 
truces of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic life; and, amidst 
the crowd of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with 
pee complacency, a gentle hcro, who may be supposed to receive 
us armour from the hands of love. The allance of the Persian king 
was secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial Barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an active 


(1) The Might of Valentinian, ind the love of Theodosius for his sister, are related by Zosi- 
mus (l iv p 263, 204: Til'emont produces some weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate 
the second maniiige of Theodosius (Hist des Linpereurs, tom v p 740), and consequently 
to refute ces contes de Zosime, qui seroient trop contranes u la pieté de Theodose. 
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and liberal monerch,; and the domimons of Theodosius, from the Eu- 

hrates to the Hadriatic, resounded with the preparations of war both by 
{and and sea. The skilful disposition of the forces of the East seemed 
to multiply their numbers, and distracted the attention of Maximus, 
He had reason to fear, that a chosen body of troops, under the conmmand 
of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their march along the banks of 
the Danube, and boldly penetrate through the Rhwtian provinces into 
the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the harbours of 
Greece and Epirus, with an apparent design, that as soon as the pasate 
had been opened by a naval victory, Valentinian, and his mother, should 
land in Italy, proceed, without delay, to Rome, and occupy the majestic 
seat of religion and empire. In the mean while, Theodosius himself 
advanced at the head of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his 
unworthy rival, who, after the siege of /Mmona, had fixed his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by 
the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and succes- 
sive resources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might prepare themselves for 
the labours of three bloody campaigns. But the contest with his suc- 
cessor, who, like him, had usurped the throne of the West, was easily 
decided in the term of two months,(1) and within the space of two hun- 
dred miles. The superior genius of the emperor of the East might pre- 
vail over the feeble Maximus, who, in this important crisis, shewed 
himself destitute of military skill, or personal courage ; but the abilities 
of Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a 
numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alam, and, after their 
example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of archers ; 
who fought on horseback, and confounded the steady valour of the Gauls 
aud Germans, by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue 
of along march, in the heat of summer, they spurred their foaming 
horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in the presence of the 
enemy, and instantly charged and routed the troops who guarded the 
high ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s brother, 
advanced to support Dien with the select cohorts, which were con- 
sidered as the hope and strength of the army. The action, which had 
been interrupted by the approach of nrght, was renewed in the morning ; 
and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving remnant of the bravest soldiers 
of Maximus threw down then arms at the feet of the conqueror. With- 
out suspending his march, to receive the loyal acclamations of the citi- 
zens of AXmona, Theodosius pressed forwards, to terminate the war by 
the death or captivity of his rival, who fled before him with the diligence 
of fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps, he descended with such 
incredible speed into the plain of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the 
evening of the first day ; and Maxmus, who found himself encompassed 
on all sides, had scarcely tune to shut the gates of the city. But the 
gates could not long 1esist the effort of a victorious enemy ; and the 
despair, the dissaffection, the indifference of the soldiers and people, 
hastened the downfall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged from 
his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the robe, the 
diadem, and the purple slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to 
the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about three miles from 
Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not intended to insult, 
and he shewed some disposition to pity and forgive, the tyrant of the 
West, who had never been his personal enemy, and was now become 
the object of his contempt. Our sympathy is the most forcibly excited 
by the misfortunes to which we are exposed; and the spectacle of a 
proud competitor, now prostrate at his feet, could not fail of producing 
sery serious and solemn thoughts in the mind of the victorious emperur. 


(1) See Godefioy’s Chrono ogy of the Laws Cov 4 iwedos tom bp Oxi 
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But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by lis regard 
for public justice, and the memory of Giatian ; and he abandoned the 
victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of the Im- 

al presence, and instantly separated his head from lis body. The 
intelligence of his defeat and death was received with sincere, or well- 
dissembled, joy: his son Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of 
Augustus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbo- 
gastes ; and all the military plans of Theodosius were successfully exe- 
cuted. When he had thus terminated the civil war, with less difficulty 
und bloodshed than he might naturally expect, he employed the winter 
months of his residence at Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted 
provinces ; and early in the spring he made, after the example of Con- 
stantine and Constantius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of 
the Roman empire.(1) 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may ae without 
difficulty, and without reluctance ;(2) and posterity will confess, that 
the character of Theodosius(3) might furnish the subject of a sincere 
and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws, and the success of his 
arms, rendered his administration respectable in the eyes both of his 
subjects, and of his enemies. He loved and practised the virtues of do- 
mestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the palaces of kings, 
Theodosius was chaste and pe bagay he enjoyed, without excesss, the 
sensual and social pleasures of the table ; and the warmth of his amorous 
passions was never diverted from their lawful objects. The proud titles 
of Imperial greatness were adorned by the tender names of a faithful 
husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent: Theodosius embraced, as his 
own, the children of his brother and sister ; and the expressions of his 
regard were extended to the most distant and obscure branches of his 
numerous kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously selected from 
among those persons, who, 1n the equal intercourse of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes without a mask: the consciousness of personal 
and superior merit enabled him to despise the accidental distinction of 
the purple; and he proved by his conduct, that he had forgotten all the 
injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all the favours and ser- 
vices, which he had received before he ascended the throne of the Ro- 
man empire. The serious, or lively, tone of his conversation, was 
adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of his subjects whom he 
admitted into his society; and the affability of his manners displayed 
the image of his mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good 
and virtuous ; e ‘ery art, every talent, of an useful, or even of an inno- 
cent, nature, was rewarded by his judicious hberality ; and, except the 
heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle 
of his benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to 
occupy the time, and the abilities, of a mortal: yet the diligent prince, 
without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, al- 
ways reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amuse- 
ment of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his fa- 


(1) Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical history, 
Zosimus (i iv. p 259—267.) Orosins (i vil ¢ 35), and Pacatus (in Panegyr Vet xii 30— 
a7 ), supply the lucse and scanty materials of this civil war Ambrose (tom uo epist xl p 
052, 953.) darkly alludes to the well-known events of a magazine surprised, an action at Peto 
vio, a Sicilan perhaps a aval, victory, &c Ausonius (p 256 edit Toll ) applauds the pe- 
cuhar merit, and good fortune, of Aquileia 

(2) Quain promptum laudare principem, tam tutum siluisse de principe (Pacat in Pauegyr 
Vet xii 2.) Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pronvonced this oration at Kome 
(A D 388) He was afterwards procousul of Africa, and his friend Ausonius praises nm as 
» Foet, second only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom v_ p. 303 

(3) See the fair portrait of Theodosius, by the younger Victor, the strokes aie distinct, and 
the colours ale miaed. The praise of Pacatus 1s too vague and Claudian always seemed 
wiraid of exalting the father above the son 
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vourite study. ‘The annals of Rome, in the long period of e.even nun- 
dred years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life; and it has been particularly observed, that whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of lees he warmly expressed his 
enerous detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
isinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as the rule of 
his own actions ; and Theodosius has deserved the singular commenda- 
tion, that his virtues always seemed to expand with his fortune: the 
season of his prosperity was that of his moderation ; and his clemenc 
appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and success of the civil 
war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the first 
heat of the victory ; and a smal] number of the most obnoxious crimi- 
nals suffered the punishment of the law. But the emperor shewed him- 
self much more attentive to relieve the innocent, than to chastise the 
guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, who would have deemed 
themselves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished to 
receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses ; and the hberality of 
the conqueror supported the aged mother, and educated the orphan 
daughters, of Maximus.(1) A character thus accomplished, might 
almost excase the extravagant supposition of the orator Pacatus ; that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern 
republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings ; 
and Alan yma confess, that such a monarch was the most faithful 
guardian of the happiness and dignity, of the Roman people.(@) 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have dis- 
cerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have abated 
his recent love of despotism. ‘The virtuous mind of Theodosius was 
often relaxed by indolence,(3) and it was sometimes inflamed by 
passion.(4) Inthe pursuit of an important object, his active courage 
was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but, as soon as the de- 
sign was accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero sunk 
into inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the time of a prince is the 
property of his people, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the inno- 
cent, but trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposi- 
tion of Theodosius was hasty and choleric; and, in a station where 
none could resist, and few would dissuade, the fata] consequence of his 
resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmed by the consci- 
ousness of his infirmity, and of his power. It was the constant study 
of his life to suppress, or regulate, the intemperate sallies of passion ; 
and the success of his efforts enchanced the merit of his clemency. 
But the painful virtue which claims the merit of victory, is exposed to 
the danger of defeat ; and the rngn of a wise and merciful prince was 
pes by an act of cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero or 

Jomitian. Within the space of three years, the inconsistent historian 
of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of An- 
tioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never satis- 
fied with their own situation, or with the character, and conduct, of 
their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored 
the loss of their churches ; and, as three rival bishops, disputed the 
throne of Antioch, the sentence which decided their pretensions ex- 


(1) Ambros tom ii. epist xl p. 955  Pacatus, from the want of skill, or of courage, 
oniuts this glorious circumstance 

(2) Pacat 1n Panegyr Vet x18 20 

(3) Zosimus, | iv p 271,272 His partial evidence is marked by an air of candow and 
truth He observes these vicissitudes of clock, ad activity, not as avice, but a9 a singula 
rity, tn the character of {heodosinus 

(4) Jhis choleric temper is acihnowledged, and excused, by Victo: Sed habes (says Ame- 


bros+ om decent and manly Janguage, to lis sovereign) uatura impetum, quem si quis fewmie 
velit, cito vertes dd inisericordiam) 6) quis stiinnlet, In mucis exenscitas, ut enn revocare 
Vik possig (tom 22 cprst app ves Pitot foie aay Coks lon, 260, &e) ex 


horts his son to moderate his an 1 
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cited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful congregations. The ex- 
igencies of the Gothic war, and the inevitable expence that accompam d 
the conclusion of the peace, had constrained the emperor to aggravate 
the weight of the public impositions; and the provinces of Asia, as 
they had not been involved inthe distress, were the less inclined to 
contribute to the relief, of Europe. The auspicious period now ap- 
proached of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival more grateful to the 
soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whem 
voluntary offerings had been long since converted into an extraordinary 
and oppressive burthen. The edicts of taxation interrupted the re- 
pose, and pleasures, of Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate 
was besieged by a suppliant crowd; who, in pathetic, but, at first, in 
rempectful, language, solicited the redress of their grievances. They 
were gradually incensed by the pride of their haughty rulers, whv 
treated their complaints as a criminal resistance ; their satirical wit de- 
generated into sharp and angry invectives ; and, from the subordinate 
powers of government, the invectives of the people insensibly rose to 
attack the sacred character of the emperor himself. Their fury pro- 
voked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself on the images of the 
Imperial family, which were erected, as objects of public veneration, in 
the most conspicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, 
of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, were insolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken in 
pieces, or dragged with contempt through the streets: and the indig- 
nities which were offered to the representations of Imperial majesty, 
sufficiently declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. 
The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a 
body of archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature and 
consequences of her selena According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province dispatched a faithful narrative of the whole 
transaction ; while the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of 
their crime, and the assurance of their repentance, to the zeal of Fla- 
vian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hnilarius, the 
friend, and, most probably, the disciple, of Libanius; whose genius, 
on this melancholy occasion, was not useless to his country.(2) But 
the two capitals Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding the dihgence 
of the Imperial posts, the guilty ge As severely punished by a long 
and dreadful interval of suspence. Every rumour agitated the hopes 
and fears of the Antiochians; and they heard with terror, that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his own 
statues, and mo.e especially, to those of his beloved wife, had resolved 
to level with the ground the offending city; and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants ;(3) many of whom were 
actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge n the mountains 
of Syria, and the adjacent desert. At length twenty-four days after 
the sedition, the general Hellebicus, and Ceesarius, master of the offices, 
declared the will of the emperor, and the sentence of Antioch. That 
proud capital was degraded from the rank of a city ; and the metro- 
polis of the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and its revenues, 
was subjected, under the humiliating denomination of a village, to the 
jurisdiction of Laodicea.(4) ‘The Baths, the Circus, and the Theatres, 


(1) The Christians and Pagans agreed in beheviig, that the sedition of Antioch was ex- 
cited by the demons A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 1 vil c 9%) paraded the streets 
with a scourge in her hand = An old inan (says Libanius, Orat vii p 396 ) transformed him. 
self into a youth, then a boy, &c 

(2) Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account (1 iv p. 258, 259), is certainly mas- 
taken in sending Tibanius himselfto Constantmople His own orations fix him at Antioch 

(3) Libanius (Orat. 1. p & edit Venet ) declares, that, under euch a reign, the fear of a 
massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor’s absence for his presence, 
according to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the most blovdy acts 

(4) Laodicca, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see Noris Epoch Sy10-Maced 
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wer 

were shut: and, that every source of plenty and pleasure might at the 
same time be intercepted, the distribution of curn was abolished, by 
the severe instructions of Theodosius. [lis commissioners then pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the guilt cf individuals ; of thuse who had per- 
petrated, and of those who had not prevented, the destruction of the 
sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus and Cesarius, encompassed 
with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst of the Farum. The 
noblest and most wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch, appeared before 
them in chains ; the examination was assisted by the use of torture, 
and their sentence was pronounced or suspended, according to the 
judgment of these eatraordinary magistrates. The houses of the cri- 
minals were exposed to sale, their wives and children were suddenly 
reduced, from affluence and luxury, to the most abject distress; and 
a bloody execution was expected to conclude the horrors of a day,(1) 
which the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has repre- 
sented as a lively image of the last and universal judgment of the 
world. But the ministers of Theodosius performed, with reluctance, 
the cruel task which had been assigned them; they dropped a gentle 
tear over the calamities of the people ; and they listened with rever- 
ence to the pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who de- 
scended in swarms from the mountains.(2) MHellebicus and Casarius 
were persuaded to suspend the execution of their sentence; and 1t was 
agreed, that the former chould remain at Antioch, while the latter re- 
turned, with all possible speed, to Constantinople ; and presumed once 
more to consult the will of his sovereign. The resentment of Theodo- 
sius had already subsided ; the deputies of the people, both the bishop 
and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches 
of the emperor were the complaints of injured friendship, rather than 
the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors were 
thrown open; the senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered 
the possession of their houses and estates; and the capital of the East 
was restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed brethren: he rewarded 
the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Palestine; and dis- 
missed the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions of his re- 
hee and gratitude. <A thousand new statues arose to the clemency of 
Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was ratified by the approba- 
bation of his own heart ; and the emperor confessed, that, if the exer- 
cise of justice is the most important duty, the indulgence of mercy is 
the most exquisite pleasure, of, a sovereign.(3) 

The sedition of Thessalonica 1s ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences. That great 
city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected 
from the dangers of the Gothiv war by strong fortifications, and a 
numerous garrison. RBotheric, the general of those troops, and, as 1t 
should seem from his name, # Barbarian, had among his slaves a beau- 


Dissert iil p 230) The Antiochians were offended, that the dependent city of Seleucia 
should presume to intercede tor them 

(1) As the days of the tumult depend on the moveahle festival of Faster, they can only be 
determined by the previous determination of the year ‘The year 387 has beeu preferred, after 
& laborious inquuy, by Tillemont (Hist des Emp tom v p 741--744) and Montfaucon 
(Chrysostom, tom xiii p 105 —110 ) 

(2) Chrysostom opposes ¢hez7 coniage, which was not attended with much risk, to the 
cowardly flight of the Cynics 

(3) The sedition of Antioch 1s represented in a lively, and alu ost dramatic, manner, by 
(wo orators, who had their respective shares of interest and merit See Libanius (Orat xiv, 
xv p S—420 edit Morel Orat 1 p 1-14 Venet 1754), and the twenty orations of St. 
Jobn Chrysostom, de Statuto (tom uu p 1~—225 edit Montfaucon ) 1 do not pretend to 
mich persoual acquaintance with Chiysostom , but Tillemont (Hist des | mocreurs, tomy 
p 263—215) and Hermant (Vie de St Chiysostome, tom Lo p 137-224) had icad hiw 
with pions curiosity and diligence 
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tiful boy, who excited the impure desires of one of the charioteers of 
the Circus. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown into prison by 
the order of Botheric, and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours 
of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, lamented the 
absence of their favourite; and considered the skul of a charioteer 
as an object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment 
vf the people was embittered by some previous disputes; and, as 
the strength of the garrison had been drawn away for the service of 
the Italian war, the feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced 
by desertion, could not save the unhappy general from their licen- 
tious fury. Botheric, and several of his principal officers, were inhumanly 
murdered: their mangled bodies were dragged about the streets , 
and the emperor, who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the 
intelligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thes- 
salonica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a 
severe punishment on the authors of the crime , and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his master. 
The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of the 
dilatory forms of a judicial enquiry, and he hastily resolved, that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty 
people. Yet hrs mind still fluctuated between the counsels of clemency 
and of revenge; the zeal of the Iushops had almost extorted from the 
reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon; his passion was 
again inflamed by the flattering sugyestions of his minister Rufinus , 
and, after Theodosius had dispatched the messengers of death, he at- 
tempted, when it was tvo late, to prevent the execution of his orders. 
The punishment of a Roman city was blindly committed to the undis- 
tinguishing sword of the Barbarians; and the hostile preparations were 
concerted with the dark and perfidious artifice of an Wegal conspiracy. 
The people of Thessalonica were treacherously invited, in the name of 
their sovereign, to the games of the Circus : and such was their in- 
satiate avidity for those amusements, that every consideration of fear, 
or suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators As soon 
as the assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted 
round the circus, received the signal, not of the races, but of 
a general massacre. ‘The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, 
without discrimination of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of inno- 
cence or guilty ; the most moderate accounts state the number of the 
slain at seven thousand ; and it 1s affirmed by some writers, that more 
than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the manes of Bothéric. 
A foreign merchant who had probably no concern tn his murder, offered 
his own life, and all his wealth to supply the place of one of his two 
sons; but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he 
was doubtful to chuse, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers deter- 
mined his suspense, by plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apvlogy of the assassins, 
that they were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, 
serves only to increase, by an appearance of order and design, the 
horrors of the massacre, which was executed by the commands of Theo- 
dosius. The guilt of the emperor 1s aggrevated by his long and fre- 
quent residence at Thessalonica The situation of the unfortunate 
ctty, the aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the 
inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and 
Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the 
people whom he destroyed.(1) 


(1) The original evidence of Ambrose (tum fi cpist fl. p.998), Angustin (de Civitat 
Dei, v 26), and Paulines (in Vit Ambros c 24), 18 delivered in vague expressicns of 
horror and pity It is illustrated by the subsequent and wnequal testimouics of Sozomen (1 
vil c 25.), Pheodoret ( vc 17), theophanes (Chionograph p 62), Cedrenns tp 77) 
wud Zonaras (tom un) sin. p 34) Zosimus dloae, the paruual enemy) oi Theodosius, 
most unuccountably passes over in silence the worst of his actions 
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The respectful “attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy, 
had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose ; whu 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The friend, 
and ministers of Theodosius imitated the example of their sovereign ; 
and he observed, with more surprise than displeasure, that all his secyct 
counsels were immediately communicated to the archbishop ; who acted 
from the laudable persuasion, that every measure of civil government 
may have some connection with the glory of God, and the interest of 
the true religion The monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure 
town on the frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanatacism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt aconventicle of the Va- 
lentinians, and asynagogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was con- 
demned, by the magistrate of the province, either to rebuild the syna- 
gogue, or to repay the damage ; dnd this moderate sentence was con- 
firmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop of 
Milan.(1) He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more suit- 
able, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of circumcision, 
and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the tole- 
ration of the Jewish, as the persecution of the Christian, religion , 
boldly declares, that he himself, and every true believer, would eagerly 
dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the 
crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic terms, that the 
execution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame and salvation of 
Theodosius. As this private admonition did not produce an immediate 
effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit,(2) publicly addressed the em- 
peror on his throne ;(3) nor would he consent to offer the oblation of the 
altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a solemn and positive de- 
claration, which secured the impunity of the bishop and monks of Calli- 
nicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sincere ;(4) and, during the 
term of his residence at Milan, his affection for Ambrose was continually 
increased by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country 
to indulge his grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as 
the archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence would render him the 
accomplice of fig guilt, he 1epresented, in a private letter, the enormi- 
a of the crime ; which could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. 

he episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered by prudence; and he 
contented himself with oy a an indirect sort of excommunica- 
tion, by the assurance, that he had been warned in a vision, not to offer 
the oblation in the name, or in the presence, of Theodosius ; and by the 
advice, that he would confine himself to the use of prayer, without pre- 
suming to approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy eucharist 
with those hands that were still ea with the blood of an innocent 
ne. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches, and 

y those of his spiritual father ; and, after he had bewailed the mis- 
chievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded, 
in the accustomed manner, to perform his devotions inthe great church 


(1) See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom a epist xl, Ii. p 946—956 ), and his bw 
grapher Paulinus (c 23) Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales des Péres, © xvu p 325, & ) 
have justly condemned the archbichop 

(2) Hig sermon i8a strange allegory of Jerenuah’s rod, of an almond-tree, of the woman 
who washed and anointed the feet of Christ But the peroration 1s direct and personal 

(3) Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti  aAnibrose modestly confessed it but he stern'y 
reprimanded ‘Jimasius, general of the horse and foot, who bad presumed to say, that the 
monks of Callinicum deserved punishment 

(4) Yet, five years aftersards, whin I[heodosius was absent from his spiritual guide, he to- 
Jerated the Jews, and coudemned the destruction of then synagogue. Cod Tbeodos 1. xvi. 
tit vili leg. 9. with Godefrov’s Commentary, tom vi p 225 

5) Ambros tom ii epist h p 997—1001 His Fpistle 18 a miscrable rhapsody on a noble 
subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write His composnions are destitute of 
tnste, or genius, without the sprit of Tertullian, the copious clegence of lactar thus, the 
hsely wit of Jergin, or the grave cuergy ut Luguscin 
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of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the archbishop; who, in the 

tone and language of an ambassador ot Heaven, declarea to his sove- 
reign, that private contrition was not sufficient to atone for a public 
fault, or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius 
humbly represented, that if he had contracted the guilt of homicide, 
David, the man after God’s own heart, had been guilty, not only of 
murder, but of adultery. ‘‘ You have imitated David in his crime, im- 
‘‘ tate then his repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. 
The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and the 
public penance of the emperor Theodosius: has been recorded as one of 
the most honourable events in the annals of the church. According 
to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were established 
in the fourth century, the crime of homicide was expiated by the peni- 
tence of twenty years:(1) and as it was impossible, in the period of 
human life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessa- 
lonica, the murderer should have been excluded from the holy commu- 
nion till the hour of his death. But the archbishop, consulting the 
maxims of religious policy, granted some indulgence to the rank of his 
illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust the pride of the diadem ; 
and the public edification might be admitted as a weighty reason to 
abridge the duration of his pumshment. It was sufficient, that the em- 
peror of the Romans, al do of the ensigns of royalty, should appear 
in a mournful and supplant posture; and that, in the midst of the 
church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the 
pardon of his sins.(2) In this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the 
various methods of mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight 
months, Theodosius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; 
and the edict, which interposcs a salutary interval of thirty days be- 
tween the sentence and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy 
fruits of his repentance.(3) Posterity has applauded the virtuous firm- 
ness of the archbishop: and the example of Theodosius may prove the 
beneficial influence of those principles, which could force a monarch, 
exalted abbve the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the 
laws, and ministers, of an invisible Judge. ‘ The prince,” says Mon- 
tesquieu, “who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be 
“* compared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
“* of his keeper.”(4) The motions of the royal animal will therefore de- 
pend on the inclination, and interest, of the man who has acquired 
such dangerous authority over him ; and the priest, who holds in his 
hand the conscience of a king, may inflame, or moderate, his sanguina- 
ry Pessions. Tho cause of humanity, and that of persecution, have 
been asserted, by the same Ambrose, with equal energy, and with equal 
success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman world 
was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the choice ot 
Gratian his honuurable title to the provinces of the East: he had ac- 
quired the West by the right of conquest ; and the three years, which 
he spent in Italy, were usefully employed to restore the authority of the 
laws ; and to correct the abuses, which had prevailed with impunity un- 


(31) According to the discipline of St Basil (Canon Ivi ), the voluntary homicide was fouy 
earsa mourner, five an hearer, sre in a prostiate state, and fowr ina standing posture. 
have the original (Beveridge, Pandect tom if p 47—151 ) and a translation (Chardon, Hist. 

des Sacremeus, tom iv p. 219—277 ) of the Canonical Epistles of St. Basil. 

2) The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (tom vi de Obit Theodos. 

c. 54. p 1207), Augustin (de Civitat. Hei, v 26), and Paulinus (in Vit Ambros c 2 ) 
focrates is ignorant, Sozomen (I. vin c. 25 ) concise , aud the copious narrative of Theodo- 
ret (i. v c 18) must be used with precaution 

(3) Codex Theodos, | ix tit xl leg 13° the date ond circumstances of this law are per- 

plexed with difficulties , but J feel myself inclined tu favour the honest efforts of Tillement 
‘Hiet des Emp tom v p 721) and Pag: (tnitica tom i p 578) 

(4) Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui Ja craint, est un lion qu; céde a la main qui 
le fintte, ou Ja voix qui Vappaise Esprit des Lox, 1 vaiv e¢ 2. 
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der the usurpationsof Maximus, and the mney OF Valeatiman. The 
name of Vaient.:nian was regularly inserted in the public acts: but the 
tender age, and doubtful faith, of the son of Justina, appeared to re- 
quire the prudent care of an orthodox guardian ; and his specious am- 
bition might have excluded the unfortunate youth. without a struggle, 
and almost without a murmur, from the adininistration, and even fiom 
the inheritance, of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid 
maxims of interest and policy, his conduct would have been justified by 
his friends ; but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable oc- 
casion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He 
seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan; and, without stipulating 
any present or future advantages, restored him to the absulute dominion 
of all the provinces from which he had been driven by the arms of 
Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added 
the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, which his 
successful valour had recovered from the assassin of Gratian(1) S3a- 
tisfied with the glory which he had acquired, by revenging the death of 
his benefactor, and delivering the West from the yoke of tyranny, the 
emperor returned from Milan to Constantinople ; and, in the peaceful 

ossession of the East, insensibly relapsed into his former habits of 
uxury and indolence. Theodosius dischai ged his obligation tothe bro- 
ther, he indulged his conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian: 
and posterity, which admires the pure and singular glory of his eleva- 
tion, must applaud his unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, and, 
though ske beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she was not allowed to 
-nfluence the government of her son.(2) The pernicious attachment to 
the Arian sect, which Valentinian had imbibed from her example and 
instructions, were soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox educa- 
tion. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice. and his filial reverence 
for the character, and authority, of Ambrose, disposed the Catkolies to 
entertain the most favourable opmion of the virtues of the young em- 
pe of the West (3) They applauded his chastity and temperance, 
1is contempt of pleasure, his application to business, and lis tender 
affection for los two sisters; which could not, however, seduce his im- 
equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against the meanest of 

is subjects. But this amiable youth, before he had accomplished the 
twentieth year of his age, was ia by domestic treason ; and the 
empire was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,(4) 
a gallant soldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in 
the service of Gratian. On the death of his master, he joined the stand- 
ard of Theodosius ; contributed, by lis valour and military conduct, to 
the destruction of the tyrant ; and was appointed, after the victory, 
master general vf the armies of Gaul. Huis 1eal merit, and apparent 
fidelity, had gained the confidence both of the prince and people, his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops; and, whilst 
he was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty Barbarian was secretly dete: mined, either to rule, or to ruin, the 
empire of the West. The impo:tant commands of the army were dis- 
tributed among the Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were pro- 
moted to all the honours and offices of the civil government ; the pru- 
gress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 


(A) Tero mwepe tas evepyeras Kabykov edotev eva, is the niggard praise of Zosimus himsel‘ 
cl. iv. p. 267) Augustin says, with sume bappiness of expression, Valeutinianum . miser) 
cordissiina veneratione restituit 

(2) sezomen, b. vil c 14 fis chronology is very irregular 

(3) See Ambrose (toin ude Obi Valentinian c 15 &c p 1178, c 36, &c. p 1284). 
When the young emperor gave an enteitamment, he fasted bimself, he refused to see an 
handsome actress, &c Since he ordced his wild beasts to ne killed. it ig ung verous in Pht 
jostorgius (1 xi. © 1) to reproach hitn with the love of that amuscment 

\4) Zosimus (1. 1v p 275) praises the enemy of Theodosius ut he 1s detested by 8a 
eiates (1 vo c¢ 25) and Orosius (I vil ¢ %5) 


Vor. Ik re) 
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presence of Valentiman ; and the emperor, without power, and without 
intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent condition 
of a captive (1) The indignation which he expressed, though it might 
arise only from the rash and impatient temper of youth, may be can- 
didly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, who felt that he was 
not unworthy to reign, He secretly invited the archhishop of Milan 
to undertake the office of a mediator, asthe pledge of his sincenty, and 
the guardian of Ins safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of the 
East of his helpless situation; and he declared, that, unless Theodosius, 
could speedily march to his assistance, he must attempt to escape from 
the palace, or rather prison, of Vienna in Gaul, where he had impru- 
dently fixed his residence in the midst of the hostile faction. But the 
hopes of relief were distant, and doubtful; and, as every day furnished 
some new provocation, the emperor, without strength or counsel, too 
hastily resolved to risk an immediate contest with his powerful general. 

He received Arbogastes on the throne; and, as the count approached 
with some appearance of respect, delivered to him a paper, which dis- 
missed him from all his employments. ‘My authority,” replied Ar- 
bogastes with insulting coolness, “ does not depend on the smile, or 
“‘ the frown, of a monarch;” and he contemptuously threw the paper 
on the ground. The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of one 
of the guards, which he struggled to draw from its scabbard ; and it was 
not without some degree of violence that he was prevented from using 
the deadly weapon against his enemy, or against himself. A few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed his resent- 
ment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valentinian was found strang- 
led in his apartment ; and some pains were employed to disguise the 
manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to persuade the world, that the death 
of the young emperor had been the voluntary effect of his own de- 
spair (2) His body was conducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of 
Milan ; and the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to commemo- 
rate his virtue, and his mistortunes.(3) On this occasion, the humanity 
of Ambrese tempted him to make a singular breach in his theological 
system ; and to comfort the weeping sisters of Valentinian, by the firm 
assurance, that their pious brother, though he had not received the sa- 
crament of baptism, was introduced without difficulty, into the mansions 
of eternal bliss.(4) 

_ The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his ambi- 
tious designs: and the provincials, in whose breasts every sentiment 
of patriotism or loyalty were extinguished, expected, with tame resigna- 
ie the unkno vn master, whom the choice of a Frank might place on 

Imperial throne. But some remains of pride and prejudice still 
opposed the elevation of Arbogastes himself; and the judicious Bar- 
barian thought it more adviseable to reign under the name of some de- 
pendent Roman. He bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Euge- 
nius ;(5) whom he had already raised from the place of his domestic 
secretary, to the rank of master of the offices. In the course both of 

(1) Gregory of fours J uc 9 p 165 an the seeond volume of the Historians of France) 
aie piceeryen a curious fragment of Suipicaus Ale ander, an historian far more valuable than 

(2) Godefroy (Dissertat ad Philostorg p 429—434 ) has diltgently collected all the c.r- 
cumstances of the death of Valentinian IT The variations, and the ignorance, of contem- 
porary writers, prove that it was secret 

(5) De Obitd Valentmian tom i p 1173-1196, He 1s forced to speak discreet and ob 
scure language , yet he 1s much bolde: than any layman, or perhaps any other ecclearastic 
would have dared tu be ; 

(4) See c 51, p 1188. c. 75. p. 1193. Don Chardon (Hist des Sacremens, tom i p 88), 
who owns that St Ambrose most strenuously maintaius the indispensable necessity of bap 
tisin, labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

5 Quen sibi Germanus famuium delegerat exul, 
if the contemptuous expression of Clandian (iv Cons Hon, 74). Eugenius professed Chiis- 
tienlty; but hig secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, l. vii c 22 Phi'ostorg, 1. xi, c 


“ AN probable in & gramimanan, and would secure the frendsiup of Zosmuus (lay po eb, 
dale 
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his_ private and public service, the count had always approved the at- 

tachment and abilities of Eugenius; his learning and eloquence, sup- 

ported by the gravity of his manners, recommended him to the esteem 
of the people; and the reluctance witn which he seemed to ascend the 
throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and moderation. 
The ambassadors of the new emperor were immediately dispatched to 
the court of Theodosius, to communicate with affected grief, the unfor- 
tunate accident of the death of Valentinian ; and, without mentioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request, that the monarch of the East would 
embrace, as his lawful colleague, the respectable citizen, who had ob- 

tained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of the 

West.(1) Theodosius was justly provoked, that the perfidy of a Bar- 

barian should have destroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, 
of his former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved 
wife,(2) to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
assert by arms the violated meet of the throne. But as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, he dismissed, 
with splendid presents, and an ambiguous answer, the ambassadors of 
Eugenius ; and almost two years were consumed 1n the preparations of 
the civil war. Before he formed any decisive 1esolution, the pious em- 
peror was anxious to discover the will of heaven, and as the progress 
of Christianity had silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he con- 
sulted an Egyptian monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the 
gift of miracles, and the knowledge of futurity. utropiug one of the 
favourite eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alex- 
andra, from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, 
or of Wolves, m the remote province of Thebais (3) In the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the 
holy John(4) had constructed, with his own hands, an humble cell, im 
which he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, with- 
out seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire, or any human ait. Five days of the week he 
spent in prayer and meditation ; but on Saturdays and Sundays he re- 
gularly opened a small window, and gave audience to the c.owd of sup- 
pliants, who successively flowed from every part of the Christian world. 
fhe eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with respectful 
steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the civil war, and 
soon retuined with a favourable o1acle, which animated the courage of 
the empeior by the assurance of a bloody, but infallible, victory.(5) 
The accomplishment of the prediction was forwarded by all the means 
that human prudence could supply. The industry of the two mast 
generals, Stilicho and Timasius, was directed to recruit the numbers, 
and to revive the discipline, of the Roman legions. The formidable 
troops of Barbarians marched under the ensigns of thei national chief- 
tains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who gazed on each other 
with mutual astonishment, were enlisted in the service of the same 
plince ; and the renowned Alaiic acquned, in the school of ‘Theodosius, 


(1) Zosimus (I iv p 278) inentions this embassy, but he is diverted by another story 
from relating the event 

(2) Zoverapytey y tata yauety TaddAa ta Buoceca tov aceApov ohug vpopevy (Zosiim 1. 
iv p 277. He afterwards says p 280 ), that Galla died in childbed , and intumatcs, that the 
aMiction of ber busband was extreme, but phot 

(3) Lycopolis 1s the modem Siut, of Osiot, atown of Said, about the size of St Denys, 
which dives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and has a very conventent 
lountaln, ** cujus put signa virgmutatis erspiuntur’’ See d’Anvilie, Description de i’F gy pte, 
p 181 Abulfeda, Descupt Ayypt p 14 and the curious Aunotations, p 25. 92 of his 
editor Michaelis 

(4) The life of John fvevpotis is described by his two frends, Ruflnus (i uc 1 p 449) 
atid Palladius (Hist Tausiac oc. 43 p 758), mm Rosweyd’s great Collection of the Vite Pa 
trum = Fillernout (Mem fccles tom » p 718, 720 ) has settled the Chronology 

(5) Sozomen, 1 vat ¢ 22 Clandtan (iu Futiop fo4 312) meautiens the cunuch & journey 
but he most contemmptuousiy deiides the Mgyptian dieu , ana tur vractes of the Nale 
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the knowledge of the art of war, whicli he afterwards so fatally exerted 
for the destruction ot Rome.(1) 

The Emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 
Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of Maxi- 
mus, how dangerous 1t might prove to extend the line of defence against 
a skilful antagonist, who was free to press, or to suspend, to contract, 
or to multiply, his various methods of attack.(2) Arbogastes fixed his 
station on the confines of Italy: the troops of Theodosius were per- 
mitted to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far 
as the foot of he Julian Alps ; and even the passages of the mountains 
were negligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned, to the bold invader. 
He descended from the hilJs, and beheld, with some astonishment, the 
formidable camp of the Gauls and Germans, that covered with arms and 
tents the open country, which extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the 
banks of the Fngidus,(3) or Cold River.(4) This narrow theatre of 
the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Hadriatic, did not allow 
much room for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of Arbogastes 
would have disdained a pardon; his guilt extinguished the hope of a 
negociation: and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his glory and 
revenge, by the chastisement of the assassins of Valentinian. Without 
weighing the natural and artificial obstacles that opposed his efforts, 
the emperor of the East immediately attacked the fortifications of his 
rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to the Goths, and cherish- 
ed a secret wish, that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride and 
numbers of the conquerors. Ten ehoncid of those auxiliaries, and 
Bacurius, genera] of the Iberians, died bravely on the field of battle. 
But the victory war not purchased by their blood: the Gauls maintained 
their advantage ; and the approach of night protected the disoiderly 
flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. The emperor retired to 
the adjacent hills ; where he passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, 
without provisions, and without hopes ;(5) except that strong assurance, 
which, under the most desperate circumstances, the independent mind 
may derive from the contempt of fortune and of hfe. The triumph of 
Eugenius was celebrated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp ; 
whilst the active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a consider- 
able body of troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, and to en- 
compass the rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to 
the eyes of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger: but 
his apprehensions were soon dispelled, by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the stand- 
ard of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative 1ewards, which they 
es as the price of their perfidy, were granted without hesitation , 
und as ink and paper could not easily be procured, the emperor sub- 
scribed, on his own tablets, the ratification of the treaty. The spirit 
of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable reinforcement: and they 


(1) Zosimus, 1 iv. p.280 Socrates, 1 vir 10 Alaric himself (de Bell Getico, 524.) 
dwells with more complaccncy on his early exploits against the Romans. 
eeee coooee FT Ot Augustus Hebro qui teste fugavi 
Yet his vanity could scatcely have proved this plwradsty of flying emperors 
(2) Clauatan (in iv Cons Honor 77, &c ) contrasts the miliary plan» of the two usut pers, 
eovccccvcese NOVItAS dudele prioren) : 
Suadebat , cautumque dabaut exempla sequentem 
Hic nova molaii preceps hic querere tutus 
Providug. Hic fusis, collectis vuibus ile 
Hic vagus excurrens, his tra claustra reductus 
Dissimiles , sed morte pares....ceess 
.5) The Frigidus, a small, though memorable, stream in the country of Goretz, nowcalled 
the Vipao, falta into the Sontius, or Litonva, above Aquileia, some nnies from the Hadriatic. 
ie aAbvilies Aucient and Modern Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverins (tom. i. p. 


(4) Claudian’s wit is intolerable the snow was dyed red, the cold river smoked , and the 
clrannel must have been choked with carcasses, 11 the current had not been swelled with blood. 

(5) Theodoret affirms, that St. John, and St Philip, appeared to the waking, or sleeping, 
emperor on horseback, &c. This is the first stance of apostohc chivalry, which after 
became so popular in Spain, and in the Crusades 
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again marched, with confidence, to surprise the camp of atvrant, whose 

principal officers appeared to distrust, either the justice, or the success, 

of hisarms. In the heat of the battle, a violent tempest,(1) such as 1s 
often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose from the East. The army of 
Theodosius was sheltered by their position from the impetuosity of the 
wind, which blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered 
their ranks. wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted, or 
repelled, their ineffectual javelins, This accidental advantage was 
skilfully improved; the violence of the storm was magnified by the 
superstitious terrors of the Gauls; and they yielded without shame to 
the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the side of 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive ; and the deaths of his 
two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominion of the 
world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror; and the 
unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body, as he lay pros- 
trate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of a battle, 
in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a general, wan- 
dered several days among the mountains. But when he was convinced, 
that his cause was desperate, and his escape impracticable, the intrepid 
Barbarian imitated the example of the ancient Romans, and turned his 
sword against his own breast. The fate of the empire was determined 
in anarrow corner of Italy , and the legitimate successor of the house 
of Valentinian embraced the archbishop of Milan, and graciously re- 
ceived the submission of the provinces of the West. Those provinces 
were involved in the guilt of 1ebellion, while the inflexible courage of 
Ambrose alone had resisted the claims of successful usurpation. Witha 
manly freedom, which might have been fatal to any other subject, the 
archbishop rejected the gitts of Eugenius, declined his correspondence, 
and withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid the odious presence of a 
tyrant ; whose downfal he predicted 1n discrect and ambiguous language. 
The merit of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the 
attachment of the people by his alliance with the church: and the cle- 
mency of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercession of the 
archbishop of Milan.(2) 

After ie defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authority, of 
Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past conduct encouraged the 
most pleasing expectations of Ins future reign ; and the age of the em- 
peror, which did not exceed fifty years, seemed to extend the prospect 
of the public felicity. His death, only four months after his victory, 
was considered by the people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which 
destroyed, na moment, the hopes of the rising generation. But the 
indulgence of ease and luxury had secretly nourished the principles of 
disease.(3) The strength of ‘Theodosius was unable to support the sud- 
den and violent transitron fiom the palace to the camp; and the in- 


(1) Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adversas acies, revolt taque tela 

Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit bastes 

O nimiuin dilecte Deo, coi ftundit ab antris 

AEolns aimatas hveines, cviiniitat A ther, 

kt conjurain venrurt ad Classied Venu 
These famous lines of Clandian (in ui Cons toner 93, &e A D 396) ave wWeged by his con 
tempotaries, Augustin and Orosins, who suppress the Pagen deity of Aolvs, and add some 
circumstances from the information of eve witness;s Within four moutls afler the victory, 
it Was compared by Ambrose to the miracnlons victories of Moses atid Joshua. 

(2) The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom 1 epist Ixit p. 022), 
Paulinus (in Vit Ambros c 26- 34.), Augustin (de Civitat Dei, v 26), Oroaius (1 vii co, 
5 ), Sov men (1 vii c 24), Theod ret (1 vic 24 }: 7osimus (1 iv p 281, 282), Claudira 
(in A Cons Hon €3—105. n is) Cons Hon 7JO—137 ), and the Chronickhs published vy 
&caliger 

(3) This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v c. 2) to the fatigues of war, is represented 
by Philostorgius (! x1 c 2) as the cflict of sloth and intemperance, for which Photius 
calls him an tmpuent har (Godefroy, Insscrt p 438 ) 
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creasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the 
emperor. he opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had 
confirmed the division of the Eastern and Western empires ; and the 
two royal youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, 
from the tenderness of their father, the title of Augustus, were destine1 
to fill the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were 
not permitted to share the danger and glory of the civil war ;(1) but as 
goon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the eat and to re- 
ceive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. The 
arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhibition of 
the games of the Circus ; and the emperor, though he was oppressed by 
the weight of his disorder, contributed by his oe to the public 
joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted by the painful 
‘dort, which he made, to assist at the spectacles of the morning. Ho- 
norius supphed, during the rest of the day, the place of his father ; and 
the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. Notwithstanding 
the recent animosities of a civil war, his death was universally lamented. 
The Barbarians, whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen, by whom 
he had been subdued, celebrated, with loud and sincere applause, the 
qualities of the deceased emperor, which appeared the most valuable in 
ther eyes. The Romans were terrified by the impending dangers of 
a feeble and divided administration ; and every disgraceful moment of 
the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Honoris revived the memory 
of their irreparable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfections 
have not been dissembled: the act of cruelty, and the habits of indo- 
Jence, which tarnished the glory of one of the greatest of the Roman 

rinces. An historian, perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius, 

as exaggerated his vices; and their pernicious effects; he boldly asserts, 
that every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate manners of thei 
sovereign , that every species of corruption polluted the course of public 
and private life; and that the feeble restraints of order and decency 
were insufficient to resist the piogress of that degenerate spirit, which 
sacrifices, without a blush, the consideration of duty and interest to the 
base indulgence of sloth and appetite.(2) The complaints of con- 
tempoiary writers, who deplore the increase of luxury, and de- 
privation of manners, are commonly ca aes of their peculiar tem- 
per and situation. There are few observers, who possess a clear 
und comprehensive view of the revolutions of society; and who are 
capable of discovering the nice and secret springs of action, which 
impel, in the came uniform direction, the blind and capricious pas- 
sions of a multitude of individuals. Jf it can be affirmed, with any 
degree of truth, that the luxury of the Romans was more shameless 
and dissolute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, 
perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration cannot be asciibed to any bene- 
ficial improvements, which had gradually increased the stock of national 
riches. A long period of calamity or decay must have checked the 1n- 
dustry, and diminished the wealth, of the people; and their profuse 
luxury must have been the result of that indolent despair, which enjoys 
the present hour, and declines the thoughts of futumty. The uncertain 
condition of their property discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from 
engiuging in those useful and laborious undertakings which require an 
immediate expence, and promise a slow and distant advantage. The 
frequent examples of ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the 


(1) Zosiuus supposes, that the bov Honortus accompanied bis father (1 iv. p £80). Yet 
the, quanto flagrabart pectera voto, is all that flattery would allow to a contemporary poet, 
who clearly describes the emperoi’s refusal, and the journey of Honotius afte? the victory 
\Claudian in ii Cons 78—125) 

(2) Zosimus, 1 iv 244 
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remains of a patrimony, which night, every hour, become the prey of 
the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigahty which prevails in the 
confusion of a shipwreck, or a siege, nuty serve tu explain the progress 
of Juxury amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
cities, had instilled a secret and destructive poison into the camps of the 
legions: and their degeneracy has been marhed by the pen of a military 
writer, who had accurately studied the genuine and ancient principles 
of Roman discipline. It 1s the just and important observation of Vege- 
tius, that the infantry was invariably covered with defensive armour, 
from the foundation of the city, to the reign of the emperor Gratian. 
The relaxation of discipline, and the disuse of exercise, rendered the 
soldiers less able, and less willing, to support the fatigues of the service; 
they complained of the weight of the armour, which they seldom wore ; 
and they successively obtained the permission of laying aside both their 
culrasses and their helmets. ‘The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the 
short sword, and the formidable pilum, which had subdued the world, 
insensibly dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield 13 
incompatible with that of the bow, they reluctantly maiched into the 
field ; condemned to suffer, either the pain of wounds, or the ignominy 
of flight, and always disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. 
The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the bene- 
fits, and adopted the use, of defensive armour; and, as they excelled in 
the management of missile weapons, they easily overwhelmed the naked 
and trembling Jegions, whose heads and bieasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the Barbarians. The loss of armies, the de-« 
struction of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, meftectually 
solicited the successors of Giatian to restore the helmets and currasses 
of the infantry. The enervated soldie:s abandoned their own, and the 
public, defence , and their pusillammous indolence may be considered ag 
the immediate cause of the downfal of the empne (1) 


CHAP XXVIII. 


Final Destruction of Paganism——— Introduction of the Worship of 
Sarnis, and Relies, onang the Christians, 


Tre ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is pe:haps the only 
example of the total extu pation of any ancient and popular supersti- 
tion ; and may therefore deserve to be considered, as a singular event in 
the history of the human mind The Christians, more especially the 
clergy, had impatiently supported the prudent delays of Constantine, 
and the equal toleration of the elder Valentnien ; nor could they deem 
their conquest perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries were per- 
mitted to exist. The influence, whith Aimbiose and his bicthren had 
acquired over the youth of Gratian, and the piety of Theodosius, was 
employed to infuse the maxims of persecution into the breasts of their 
{Imperial proselytes. ‘Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence 
were established, from whence they deduced a direct and 11g010us con- 
clusion, against the subjects of the empire, who still adhered to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors. that, the magistrate is, im some measure, 


(1) Vegetius, de Re Militan, 1 i c 10, The series of calamities, which he matks, compel 
us to beheve, that the Hero, to whom he dedicates lug booh, isthe listand inost inglorious 
of the Valentinians 
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guilty of the crimes which he neglects to prohibit, or to punish, and, 
that the idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real dzemons, is the 
most abominable crime against the oa ie majesty of the Creator 
The laws of Moses, and the examples of Jewish history,(1) were 

stily, perhaps erroneously, applied, by the clergy, to the mild and 
universal reign of Chnstianity (2) The zeal of the emperors was ex- 
cited to vindicate their own honour, and that of the Deity: and the 
temples of the Roman world were subverted, about sixty years after 
the coversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa, to the reign of Gratian, the Romans pre- 
served the regular succession of the several colleges of the sacerdotal 
order.(3) Fifteen Poniirrs exercised their supreme jurisdiction over 
all things, and persons, that were consecrated to the service of the 
gods ; and the various questions which ad See arose in a loose and 
traditionary system, were submitted to the judgment of their holy 
tribunal Fifteen grave and leained Avucurs observed the face of the 
heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, according tv the flight of 
birds. Fifteen keepers of the Sybilline books (ther name of Quin- 
DECEMVIRS was derived from their number) occasionally consulted the 
history of future, and, as it should seem, of contingent, events. Six 
Vestas devoted their virginity to the guard of the sacred fire, and of 
the unknown pledges of the duration of Rome; which no mortal had 
been suffered to behold with impunity.(4) Seven Eruios prepared the 
table of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, and regulated the 
ceremonies of the annual festival. The three Firamens of Jupiter, of 
Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered as the peculiar ministers of the 
three most powerful deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and 
of the universe. The Kino of the Sacririces represented the person 
of Numa, and of his successors, 1n the religious functions, which could 
be performed only by royal hands. The confraternities of the Sar1ans, 
the Lurrrcats, &c. practised such mtes, as might extort a smile ot 
contempt from every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of re- 
commending themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The autho- 
rity, which the Roman priests had formerly obtained 1n the counsels of 
the republic, was gradually abolished by the establishment of monarchy, 
and the removal of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their sacred 
character was still protected by the laws and manners of their country ; 
and they still continued, more especially the college of pontiffs, to ex- 
ercise in the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the rights of their 
ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Theur robes of purple, chariots of 
state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the admiration of the 
people ; and they received, from the consecrated lands, and the public 
revenue, an ample stipend, which hberally supported the splendour of 
the priesthood, and all the a ina of the religious worship of the 
state. As the service of the altar was not incompatible with the com- 
mand of armies, the Romans, after their consulships and triumphs, as- 


(1) St. Ambrose (tom. fi: de Obit) Theodos p. 1208 ) expressly praises and recominends 
the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. Ibe language of Julius Firmicus Maternus 
ou the same subject (de Errore Profan. Relig p 467, edit Gronov ) is piously inbmimnan. 
ae filio jubet (the Mosaic Law) parci, nec fratri, et per aniatain conjngem gladium vindicem 

ucit, &c 

(2) Beyle (tom li p 408, in his Commentaire Plilosophique) justifies, and Ininits, these 
intolerant laws by the temporal reiga of Jeovah over the Jews Lhe attempt 1s laudable 

(3) See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy m Cicero (de Legibus, it 7,8), Livy (i 20), 
Dionysius Harlicarnaseensis (1 ii p 119—329- edit Hudson), Beautort (Republique Romame, 
tom. i p 1-90), and Moyle (vol i p 10-55.). Thelast is the work of an knglish Whig, 
6 well as of a Roman antiquary 

(4) These mystic, and perbaps imaginary, svmbols have given vith to various fables and 
conjectures It seems probable, that the Polladiuin was a smil statue (thiee cubits anda 
half high) of Minerva, with alance and distaff, that it was usually mel sed una served, oF 
barrel, and that a sina: barrel was placed by its side, to disconcert curiosity or sacrilege. 
See Mezeri:c (Comment sur les Epitres d’Ovide, tom 1 p 6v0—66), and Lip.us (tom in 
p- 610 de Vesta, &c c 1) 
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pred tu the place of pontiff, or of augur; the seats of(1) Cicero and 
ompey were fill@d, in the fourth century, by the most illustrious mem. 
bers of the senate ; and the dignity of their birth reflected additional 
splendour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen priests, who com- 
posed the college of pontiffs, enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the 
companions of their sovereign ; and the Christian emperors condescend- 
ed to accept the robe and ensigns, which were appropriated to the office 
of supreme pontiff. But when Gratian ascended the throne, more 
scrupulous, or more enlightened, he sternly rejected those prophane 
symbols ;(2) applied to the service of the state, or of the church, the 
revenues of the priests and vestals ; abolished their honours and im- 
munities , and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman superstition, which 
was supported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven hundred years. 
Paganism was still the constitutional religion of the senate. The hall 
or temple, in which they assembled, was adorned by the statue 
and altar of victory ;(3) a majestic female standing on a globe, with 
flowing garments, expanded wings, anda crown of laurel in her out- 
strétched hand.(4) ‘The senators were sworn on the altar of the god- 
dess, to observe the laws of the emperor and of the empire; anda 
solemn offering of wine and incense was the ordinary pielude of their 
pubhe dehberations (5) The removal of this ancient monument was 
the only injury which Constantius had offered to the superstition of 
the Romans. The altar of victory was again restored by Julian, tole- 
rated by Valentinian, and once more banished from the senate by the 
zeal of Gratian(6) But the emperor yet spared the statues of the 
gods which were exposed to the public veneration: four hundred and 
twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion 
of the people ; and in very quarter of Rome, the delicacy of the Christ- 
ans was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice (7) 

But the Christians formed the leant numerous party in the senate of 
Rome ;(8) and it was only by their absence, that they could express 
their dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of a Pagan majouty. 
In that assembly, the dying embers of freedom were, for a moment, re- 
vived and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four 1espectable de- 
putations, were successively voted to the Imperial court,(9) to ie 
sent the grievances of the priesthood and the senate; and to solicit 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. The conduct of this important 
business was entrusted to the eloquent Symmachus,(10) a wealthy and 
noble senator, who united the sacred characters of pontiff and augur, 
with the civil digmties of proconsul of Afmeca, and prefect of the city. 
The breast of Symmachus was animated by the warmest zeal for the 


(1) Cicero, frankly (ad Atticum, 1,11 epist 5), or indirectly (ad Familiar 1 xv epist 
4) confesses, that the Augurate isthe supreme object of his wishes Pliny 1 proud to 
tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1 iv epist § ), and the chain of tradition might be con- 
tunned from history, and marbles. 

(2) Zosumus,! iv p 249,250 1 have suppressed the foolish pun about Po ttifea and 
Maremnus 

(3) This statue was transported from Terentum to Rome, placed inthe Cw Julia by 
Cesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Fgypt 

(4) Prudentins (1 ti initio) has drawn a very awkward portraitof Victory buttve curious 
reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfancon’s Antiquittes (tum top ofl ) 

(5) See Suetonius (in August c 35), and the Exordium of Phuy’s Panegyric 

(6) ihese facts are mutuallv allowed by the two advocates, Symmiachus and Amb ose, 

(7) The Notetza Urbis, more recent than Constautine, does not find one Christiar church 
woithy to be named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (tom uu epist xvii p 825 ) 
deplores the public scandals of Rome, which contnually offended the eyes, the ear , and tha 
nosthils of the faithful 

8) Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contiadiction to common sense (Moyle’s Workt vol ti. 

"147 +), that the Christians bad a majority in the senite. 

(gy The n2st(A D 382) to Grattan, who retused them audience The secoud (A TD 1856) 
to Valentiniaa, when the field was disputed by Svminachus and Ambrose he ¢/erd(A 0. 
368 ) to Theodosius aud the fourth (A VY) 592) to Valentinian Lardner (Heathen Lest 
monies, vol iv p 372—399 ) fairly represents the whole traneaction 

(10) Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal honows, represented 
the emperor under the two characters of Pontifer Marimus, and Vrineps Senatus. See 
the proud mscitption at the head of his works 
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cause of expiring Paganism; and his religious antagomsts lamented 
the abuse of his genius, and the inefficacy of his moral virtues.(1) The 
orator, whose petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, was con- 
scious of the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. 
He cautiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the 
religion of his sovereign ; humbly declares, that prayers and entreaties 
are his only arms; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools 
of rhetoric, rather than from those of philosophy. Symmachus endea- 
vours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by displaying the 
attributes of the goddess of victory ; he insinuates, that the confiscation 
of the revenues, which were consecrated to the service of the gods, was 
a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character ; and he 
maintains, that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their force 
and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the expence, as well as 
in the name, of the republic Even scepticism is made to supply an 
apology for superstition. The great and incomprehensible secret of the 
universe eludes the enquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, 
custom may be permitted to guide ; and every nation seems to consult 
the dictates of prudence, by a faithful attachment to those rites, and 
opinions, which have received the sanction of ages. If those ages have 
been crowned with glory and prosperity, if the devout people has fre- 
quently obtained the blessings which they have solicited at the altars of 
the gods, it must appear still more advisable to persist in the same salu- 
tary practice ; and not to risk the unknown perus that may attend any 
rash innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied with 
singular advantage to the relianon of Numa; and Roms herself, the 
celestial genius that presided over the fates of the city, is introduced by 
the orator to plead her own cause before the tribunal of the emperors 
“* Most excellent princes,” says the venerable matron, “ fathers of your 
“country! pity and respect my age, which has hitherto flowed in an 
“uninterrupted course of piety Since Ido not repent, permit me to 
‘continue in the practice of my ancient rites Since I am born free, 
“ allow me toenjoby my domestic institutions. This religion has reduced 
“the world under my laws. ‘These rites have repelled Hanmbal from 
“the city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were my gray hairs re- 
*€ served for such intolerable disgrace? I am ignorant of the new system, 
*“‘ that I am required to adopt ; but I am well assured, that the correc- 
“tion of old age is always an ungrateful and ignominious office.”(2) 
The fears of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had 
suppressed ; and the calamities, which afflicted, or threatened, the de- 
clining empire, were unanimously imputed, by the Pagans, to the new 
religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm and 
dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan ; who fortified the em- 
perors against the fallacious eloquence of the advocate of Rome. In this 
controversy, Ambrose condescends to speak the language of a philoso- 
pher, and to ask, with some contempt, why it should be thought neces- 
sary to introduce an imaginary and invisible power, asthe cause of those 
victories, which were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline 
of the legions. He justly derides the absyrd reverence for antiquity, 
which could only tend to discourage the improvements of art, and to 
replunge the human race into their original barbarism From thence 
gradually rising to a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces, 

* 


(1) As if any one, says Prudentius (am Symmach, i. 639.), should dig in the mud with an 
matrument of gold and ivory  kven saints, and polemic saints, treat this adversary with 
respect and civility. 

(2) See the fifty-fourth epistie of the tenth book of Symmachus. In the form and disposi- 
tion of his ten boots of episties, he imitated the younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style 
he was sueposed, bv his friends, to equal or etcel (Macrob. Saturnal | v c 1). Put the 
Tuauriancy of Symmachus consists of barren leaves, without fruits, and eveu without flower 
Few facts, and few sentiments, can be extracted from lis vr bose co rrespondence 
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that Christianity alone is the doctrine of truth and salvation ; and that 
every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, through the 
paths of error, to the abyss of eternal perdition.(1) Arguments hke 
these, when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to 
srevent the restoration of the altar of Victory; but the same arguments 
tell, with much more energy and effect, from the mouth of a conqueror ; 
and the gods of antiquity were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels 
of Theodosius.(2) In a full meeting of the senate, the emperor pro- 
osed, according to the forms of the republic, the important question, 
ether the worship of Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be the reli- 
gion of the Romans. The hberty of suffrages, which he affected to 
allow, was destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; 
and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition, that it 
might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. Ona regular 
division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the sense 
of a very large majority ; and it 1s rather surprising, that any members 
should be found bold enough to declare, by their speeches and votes, that 
they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated deity.(3) The 
hasty conversion of the senate must be attiibuted either to supernatural 
or to sordid motives ; and many of these reluctant proselytes betrayed 
on every favourable occasion, their secret disposition to throw aside the 
mask of odious dissimulation. But they were gradually fixed in the 
new religion, as the cause of the anuient became more hopeless ; they 
yielded to the authority of the empeior, tothe fashion of the times, and 
to the entreaties of their wives and children,(4) who were instigated 
and governed by the clergy of Rome and the monks of the East. The 
edifying example of the Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of 
the nobility: the Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the Chris- 
tian religion’ and “ the luminaries of the world, the vene1able assembly 
‘** of Catos (such aie the high-flown expressions of Prudentius), were 
“ impatient to strip themselves of their pontifical garment, to cast the 
* skin of the old serpent , to assume the snowy robes ot baptismal in- 
** nocence ; and to Hanihls the pride of the consular fasces before the 
“tombs of the martyrs.’(5) The citizens, who subsisted by their own 
industry, and the populace, who were supported by the public liberality, 
filled the churches of the Lateran, and Vatican, with an incessant 
throng of devout proselytes. The decrees of the senate, which pro- 
scribed the worship of idols, were ratified by the general consent of the 


(1) See Ambrose (tom 1) epist. xvii xvii p 825 855.) The former of these episties is 2 
short caution, the latter is a formal reply to the petition or labed of Symmachus [he same 
ideas are more copiously expressed in the poetry, if it nay deserve that name, of Prudentius 
who composed his two books against Syummachus (A 1). 404,) while that senator was still alive. 
It is whimsical enough, that Montesquieu (Considerations, &c ¢ xix tom ant p 487 ) should, 
overlook the two professed antagonists of Symmachus , and amuse himself with descanting 
on the more remote and indirect confu'ations of Orosius, St Augustin, and Salvian 

(2) See Prndentins (in Symmach 1 1 545, &c ). Lhe Christian agrees with the Pygan 
Z7osinus (1 Iv p 283), mn placing this visit of I heodosius after the second civil war, gem 
bis victor cede Tyranui (1 i 410) But the time and cicumetauces are better suited to t33 
first triumph 

(3) Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate 1s declued by a legal majority, 
proceeds to say (609, &c ), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Senatad 

Decernant twnfame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 

Idolium longe purgata ab urbe fugandum 

Qua vocat egregil sententia Principis, illuc 

Libera, cum pedibus, tum corde, frequentia transit 
Zostmus ascribes to the conscript fathers au heathentsh courage, which few of chem are found 
to possess 

(4) Jerom specifies the poutiff Albinus, who was surrounded with sucha believing family of 
children aud grand children, as would have been sufficient to convert even Jupiter himself: 
on extraordinary proselyte' (tom i adlwetam, p 54). ‘ 

(5) Ensultate P. tres videas, pulchertiina mund: 
Pamindg , conciliningue setum gestire Catouuu, 
Candidiore toga nisemu pic.atis emictim 
fuinere, et exuvias deponere duntificalcs 
Jue fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory 
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Romans ;(1) the splendour of the capitol was defaced, and the sohtary 
temples were abandoned to ruin and contempt (2) Rome subnutted to 
the yoke of the Gospel ; and the vanquished provinces had not yet lost 
their reverence for the name and authority of Rome. 

The filial piety’ of the emperors themselves engaged them to proceed, 
with some caution and tenderness, in the reformation of the eternal 
city. Those absolute monarchs acted with less regard to the prejudices 
of the provincials. The pious labour which had been suspended near 
twenty years since the death of Constantius,(3) was vigorously resumed, 
and finally accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that war- 
like prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the 
safety, of the republic; he ventured to offend a considerable party of 
his subjects, by some acts which might perhaps secure the protection 
of Heaven, but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of 
human prudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pa- 
gans, encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription : the same laws which had been originally publishea in 
the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
to the whole extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
Catholic faith.(4) He attacked superstition in her most vital pait, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal, as well 
as infamous: and if the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned 
the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the victims,(35) 
every subsequent explanation tended to involve, in the same guilt, the 
general practice of ummolation, which essentially constituted the re.- 
gion of the Pagans. As the i had been erected for the purpose 
of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his 
subjects the dangerous temptation, of offending against the Jaws whi hh 
he had enacted. A special commission was granted to Cynegius, the Pr.e- 
torian prefect of the East, and afterwards to the counts Jovius and 
Gaudentius, two officers of distinguished rank in the West , by which 
they were directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the instru- 
ments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, and to con- 
fiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of the emperor, of the 
church, or of the army.(6) Here the desolation might have stopped 
and the naked edifices, which were no longer employed in the service 
of idolatry, might have been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism. Many of those temples were the most splendid and beautiful 
monuments of Grecian architecture : and the emperor himself was inte- 
rested not to deface the splendour of his own cities,or to diminish the va- 
Tue of his own possessions. Those stately edifices might be suffered to re- 
main, as so many lasting trophies of the victory of Chiist. 1n the de- 
cline of the arts, they might be usefully converted into magazines, ma- 
nufactures, or places of public acembly and perhaps, when the walls 
of the temple had been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the wor- 


(1) Prudentius, after he bas described the conversion of the senate aud people, asks with 
some truth and confidence, 
Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges transisse tuds? 
(2) Jerom exults in the desolation of the capitoj and tlre other temples of Rome (tom. ip. 
64 tom ii p. 95 
(3) Libauius (Orat pro Templis, p 10 © enev 1654 published by James Godefroy, and now 
e\tremely scarce) accuses Valentinian aud Valens of prohibiting saciiticcs. Some partial or- 
der may have been issued by the Eastern emperor ont the idea of any general law 19 coutia- 
dicted by the silence ot the code, and the evidence of ecclesiastical histury- 
(4) See his lawsin the Theodosian (ode, | avi tit x leg 7-11 
(5) Homer’s sacrifices aie not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails (see Feithius, 
Antiquitat Homer 11 c 10 16) The Luseans, who produced the fiist £/a7 uspices, tub 
ued both the Greeks aud the Romans (Cicero de Divinatione, u, 23 ) 
(6) Zoctinus, | iv 265 249 Thendoret, | vc 21 {datins in Chron Prosper Aqui 
fan. 1.1 c. 38 apud Haronium, Annal Eccles A.D 389 No.52 Libanius (pro Templis, 
p. 10) labours to prove, that the commands of Theodosius were not direct and positive, 
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ship of the true Beity might be alowed to expiuite the ancient guilt of 
idulatry. But as long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished 
the secret hope, that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might 
again restore the altars of the gods; and the earnestness with which 
they addressed their unavailing prayers to the throne,(1) increased the 
zeal of the Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of 
superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a 
filider disposition :(2) but their cold and languid efforts were insuffi- 
cient to stem the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted, 
or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the 
holy Martin, bishop of Tours,(3) marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
his extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid of 
miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and ex- 
cellent Marcellus,(4) as he is stiled by Theodoret, a bishop animated 
with apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted, by the 
skill and solidity, with which the temple of Jupiter had been con- 
structed. The building was seated on an eminence: on each of the 
four sides, the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, six- 
teen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they were 
composed, were firmly cemented with lead and irun. The forve of the 
strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was 
found necessary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which 
fell down as soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed 
with fire; and the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the 
allegory of a black demon, who retarded, though he could not defeat, 
the operations of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field im person against the powers of darkness; a numerous 
troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
ind he successively attacked the villages and country temples of the 
diocese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, tf champion of the faith, whose lameness would not allow him 
either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond 
the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his death: 
he was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; and the 
synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that the holy 
Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In the support of 
this cause, the monks, who rushed, with tumultuous fury, from the 
desert, distinguished themselves by their zeal and diligence. They de- 
served the enmity of the Pagans; and some of them might deserve the 
reproaches of avarice and intemperance ; of avarice, which they gratified 
with holy plunder, and of intemperance, which they indulged at the 
expence of the people, who foolishly admired their tattered garments, 
loud psalmody, and artificial paleness.(5) A small number of temples 
was protected by the fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence, ot 
the civil and ecclestastical governors. The temple of the celestial Venus 
at Carthage, whose sacred precincts formed a circumference of two 


(1) Cod Theodos 1 xvi tit x kg 8 18. [here is room to believe, that this temple o1 
Fdessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civ uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins, 
(Libanius pro Templis, p 26, 27 anW Godefroy’s notes, p 59 ) 

(2) See this cussous oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or rather comiposed, 
about the year 390 I have consulted, with advantage, Dr Larduer’s version aud remarks 
(Heathen Vestimomies, vol iv p 135—163 ) 

(3) see the life of Mastin, by Sulpicius Severus, c.9--14 The saint once mistook (as Den 
Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an idolatrous procession, aud unprudently 
committed a miracle 

(4) Compare Sozomen {1 vii c 15) with Theodoret (l. v.c 21). Between them, they 
relate the crusade and death of Marcellus. 

(5) Libanius pro Templis, p 10—13 He rails at these blackgarbed men, the Christian 
monks, who eat more than elephants Toor elephants' they are temperate animals, 
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miles, wie judiciously converted into a Christian church ;(1) anda simi- 
lar consecration has preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pan- 
theon at Rome.(2) But in almost every province of the Roman world, 
an army of fanatics, without authority, and without discipline, invaded 
the peaceful inhabitants; and the ruin of the fairest structures of anti- 
quity still displays the ravages of those Barbarians, who alone had time 
and inclination to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator may 
distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria.(3) Serapis 
does not appear to have been one of the native gods, or monsters, who 
sprung from the fruitful soil of ee Egypt.(4) The first of 
the Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, to import the myste- 
rious stranger from the coast of Pontus, where he had been long ador- 
ed by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes and his reign were 
so imperfectly understood, that it became a subject of dispute, whe- 
ther he represented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy monarch of 
the subterraneous regions.(5) The Egyptians, who were obstinately 
devoted to the religion of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign 
deity within the walls of their cities (6) But the obsequious priests, who 
were seduced by the lhberality of the Ptolemies, submitted without re- 
sistance, tu the power of the god of Pontus: an honourable and do- 
mestic genealogy was provided ; and this fortunate usurper was 1n- 
troduced into the throne and bed of Osiris,(7) the husband of Isis, and 
the celestial monarch of Egypt. Alexandiia, which claimed his pecu- 
liar protection, gloried in the name of the city of Serapis. His tem- 
ple,(8) which rivalled the pride and magnificence of the capitol, was 
erected on the spaciuus summit of an artificial mount, raised one hun- 
dred steps above the level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the 
interior cavity was strongly supported by arches, and distmbuted into 
vaults and subterrancous apaitments. The consecrated buildings were 
surrounded by a quadrangular portico ; the stately halls, and exquisite 
statues, displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which had 
arisen with new splendour from its ashes.(9) After the edicts of The- 
odosius had aeveraly prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they were 
still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis ; and this ae in- 
dulgence was imprudently asciibed to the superstitious terrors of the 
Christians themselves: asif they had feared to abolish those ancient 


(1) Prosper Aquitan 1 fii c 38 apud Baronium, Annal. Lecles.A. D 389 NOo58 &c 
The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was overgrown with brambles 

(2) Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, | iv c 4 p 468 ‘This consecration was perfomed 
by pope Bonitace {V1 am ignorant of the favourable circumstances which had preset ved 
the Pantheon above two bundred yeais atter the reign of Eheodosius 

<2) Popuronis composed 4 recent and separate history (Jcrom, in Script Tecles tom 1 
p ), which had tutnished materials to Socrates (1 vc 16), Iheodomt (i vc, 22), 
end Rufinus (1. ¢ 22) Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria befure, and after, the 
event, may deserve the ciedit ofan original witness 

(4) Gerard Vossius (Opera, tom v.p. 80 & de Idololatria, | i c, 29) strives to support the 
strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriaich Joseph was adored in Egypt, as the bull 
Apis, and the god Serapis 

(5) Origo dei nondum nostris celebrata’) Agyptiorum autistites sic memorant, &c. Tacit, 
Hist iv 8. The Greeks, who had travelled into Egypt, were alike ignoi ant of this new deity. 

“ Macroblus, Saturnal. 1 1.c 7 Such a living fact decisively proves hi» foreign es. 
traction. 

(7) At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the sarne temple. The precedency which the 
queen assumed, may seem to betray ber unequal alliance with the stranger of Pontus. But 
the superiority of the female sex was established in Egypt asa civil and religious institution 
(Diodor Sicul tom. i 1. 4 p 31 edit Wesseling), and the same order 18 observed 1 Plu 
tarch’s Treatise of Isis and Osirés , whom he identifies with Serapis. 

(8) Ammianus (xxii. J6.), The Expositio totlus Mundi (p 8 in Hudson’s Geograph 
Minor, tom, ii ), and Rufinus (1. ii c. 22 ), celebrate the Serupenm, as one of the wonder: 
of the world. 

(9) See Memoires de |’ Acad des Inscriptions, tum. ix. p 397—41€ The old hbrary of 
the Fuolemies was tofadiy consumed in Cesar’s Alexandrlau war Marc Antony gave the 
whole collection of Pergainus (200,000 yolumes) to Cleopatra, as the foundation of the new 
library of Alexandria, 
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rites, which could alone secure the foundations of the Nile, the harvests 
of Kgypt, and the’bubsistence of Constantimople.(1 ). 

At that time(2) the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled by 
Theophilus,(3) the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue ; a bold, bad 
man, whose hands were alternately polluted with gold, and with blood 
His pious Re dia ae was excited by the honours of Serapis; and the 
insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus, convinced the 
Pagans that he meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. 
In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was suf- 
ficient to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength 
and numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose 11 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher Olympius,(4) who exhorte:l 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Sera- 
pis; repelled the besiegers by daring sallies, and a resolute defence , 
and, by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. The efforts of the 
prudent magistrate were usefully exerted for the establishment of a 
truce, till the answer of ‘Theodosius should determine the fate of Sera- 
pis. The two parties assembled, without arms 1n the principal square , 
and the ] mperial rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence of de- 
struction against the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, the Christians 
set up a shout of jazand exultation, whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose 
fury had given wax?te consternation, retired with hasty and silent steps, 
and eluded, by their fight or obscurity, the resentment of their ene- 
mies Theophilus proceeded to demolish the temple of Serapis, with- 
out any other difficulties, than those which he found in the weight and 
solidity of the materials ; but these objects proved so insuperable, that 
he was obliged to leave the foundations , and to content himself with 
reducing the edifice itself to a heap of 1ubbish, a part of which was soon 
afterwards cleared away, to make room for a church, erected in honour 
of the Christian martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandiia, was 
pillaged or destroyed ; and, near twenty years afterwards, the appear- 
_ unce of the empty shelves excited the regiet and indignation of every 
spectator, whose mind was not totally darkened by religious preju- 
dice.(5) The compositions of ancient genius, so many of which have 
irretrievably perished, might surely have been excepted from the wreck 
of idolatry, for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and 
either the zeal or the avarice of the archbishop,(6) might have been 
satiated with the 1ich spoils, which were the reward of his victory. 
While the images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, 
and those of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken, and cast 
into the streets, ‘Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and vices of 
the ministers of the idols; their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret method of introducing an human actor into a 
hollow statue ; and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of devout 


(1) Libanius (pro leniplis, p 21.) mdisereeti; provokes his Christian masters by this in 
sulting remark 

(2) We may chuse between the date of Marcellinus (A D 289.) or that of Prosper (AD. 
891 ). ‘Tillemont (Hist. des Emp tom v. p 310 756 prefers the former, and Pagi the latter 

(3) Tillemont, Mem Lecles tom xi p 441--500 Ihe ambiguous situation of Theophilus, 
a saint, as the friend of Jerom, a devil, a8 the enemy of Cbrysostom, produce a sort of 
impartiality yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined against him 

(4) Larduer ( Heathen Testimonies, vol iv p 411 ) has alleged a beautiful passage from 
Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shews the devout and virtious Olymptus, wot in the 
light of a warnor, but of a prophet 

(5) Nos vidiuus armaria hbrorum, quibus dirept’s, exinauita ea 4 nostris bominibus, nostiis 
temporiius memorant Orosius, | vic 15 p 42 edit Havercamp. Though a bigot, aud 
# Controversial writer, Orosius seems to blush 

(6) Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus and Adesius, execrates the saciilegions rapine of 
Theophilus Tillemout (Mem Fecies tom xu p 453+) quotes an epistle of Isydure of 
Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with the mdfolatoons worships fpold, (he aur sacri 
(pmes 
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husbands, and unsuspecting females.(1) Charges like these may seem 
to deserve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to the 
crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit is 
equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen 
enemy ; and our belief is naturally checked by the reflection, that 1t 1s 
much less difficult to invent a fictitious story, than to support a practical 
fraud.. The colossal statue of Serapis(2) was involved in the ruin of 
his temple aud religion. A great number of plates of different metals, 
artificially joined together, composed the majestic figure of the Deity, 
who eiched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of 
Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre, which he bore in his left 
hand, were extremely similar to the ordinary representations of Jupi- 
ter. He was distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which 
wus placed on his head: and by the emblematic monster, which he held 
in his right hand: the head and body of a serpent branching into three 
tails, which were again terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, 
and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed, that if any impious hand 
should dare to violate the majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth 
would instantly return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier, 
unimated by zeal, and armed with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the 
ladder ; and even the Christian multitude expected, with some anxiety, 
the event of the combat (3) He aimed a vigorous stroke against the 
cheek of Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still 
silent, and both the heavens and the earth continueu to preserve their 
accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his 
blows: the huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the 
limbs of Serapi~ were ignominiously dragged through the streets of 
Alexandria. Vis mangled carcase was burnt in the Amphitheatre, 
amidst the shouts of the populace ; and many persons attributed their 
conversion to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any visible and matenial 
objects of worship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarising 
themselves to the senses of mankind: but this advantage is counter- 
balanced by the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of 
the idolater is exposed. It 18 scarcely possible, that, in every disposi- 
tion of mind, he should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or 
the relics, which the naked eye, and the prophane hand, are unable to 
distinguish from the most common productions of art, or nature; and 
if, in the hour of danger, their secret and muaculous virtue does not 
operate for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his 
priests, and justly derides the object, and the folly, of his superstitious 
attachments.(4) After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still enter- 
tained by the Pagans, that the Nile would refuse his annual supplv to 
the impious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the in- 
undation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-god. But 
this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. They 


()) Rufinus names the priest of Saturn, who, iu the character of the god, familiarly con 
versed with many pious ladies of quality , tll he betrayed himself, 1n a moment of transport, 
when he could not disguise the tone of his voice. The authentic and imparual narrative of 
#schines (see Bayle, Dictionnane Critique, Scamandre), and the adveuture of Mundus (Jo- 
teph. Antiquitat. Judaic |. xviii c 3 p 877 edit. Havercamp ), may prove that such 
amorous frauds have been practised with success 

(2) See the images of Serepis, in Montfaucon (tom up 297). but the description of Ma 
crobius (Saturnal | i c 20) ismuch more picturesque and satisfactory. 

(3) Sed fortes tremuele manus, motique verenda 

Majestate loci, si robora cacra ferireut 

In sua credebant rediturus membra secures 
(Lucan. iii. 429.) ‘* Is it true (said Augustus toa veteran of Italy, at whose house he supped), 
“ that the man, who gave the first blow to the golden statue at Anaitis, was insteully deprived 
** of his eyes and of his life?” “ 7 was that mau (rephed the clear-sighted veteran), and you 
* now sup on onc of the legs of the goddess.”” (Plin Hist Natur. xxxili, 24 ) 

(4) The History of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the sudden change trom 
superstition to contempt. 
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suddenly rose toauch an unusual height, as to comfort the discontented 
purty with the pleasing expectation of a deiuge, till the peaceful rier 
again subsided to the well-known and fertilising level of sixteen cubits, 
or about thirty English feet.(1) 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted, or destroyed ; but 
the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted to elude the 
laws uf Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had been severely prohibited. 
The inhabitants of the country, whose conduct was Jess exposed to the 
eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their religrous, under the appear- 
ance of convivial, meetings. On the days of »velemn festivals, they as- 
»embled in great numbers under the spreading shade of some consecrated 
trees ; sheep and oxen were slaughtered and roasted, and this rural 
entertainment was sanctified by the use of incense, and by the hymns, 
which were sung in honour of the gods — But it was alleged, that, as no 
part of the animal was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided 
to receive the blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the 
concluding ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, these festal 
meetings did not involve the guests in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal 
sacrifice.(2) Whatever might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of 
the distinction,(3) these vain pretences were swept away by the last 
edict uf Theodosius , which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition 
of the Pagans.(4) This prohibiton v law 1s expressed in the most absolute 
and comprehensive terms. ‘‘ It is our will and pleasure,” says the 
“emperor, that none of our subjects, whether magistrates or private 
“ citizens, however exalted or however humble may be their rank and 
** condition, shall presume, in any city, or in any place, to worship an 
‘* inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” ‘The act of sac- 
rificing, and the practice of divination by the entrails of the victim are 
declared (without any regard to the object of the enquiry) a crime of 
high-treason against the state ; which can be expiated only by the death 
of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition, which might seem less 
bloody and atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to the truth and 
honour of religion, luminaries, garlands, fraukincense, and hbations of 
wine, are specially enumerated and condemned; and the harmless 
claims of the domestic gemus, of the household gods, are included in 
this rigorous proscription. ‘The use of any of these profane and illegal 
ceremonies, subjects the offender to the forfeiture of the house, or 
estate, where they have been performed ; and if he has artfully chosen 
the property of another for the scene of hi» impiety, he 1s compelled to 
discharge, without delay, a heavy fine uf twenty-five pounds of gold, or 
more than one thousand pounds sterhng. A fine, not less considerable, 
1s imposed on the connivance of the secret enemies of religion, who shal! 
neglect the duty of their respective stations, either to reveal, or to 
eae the guilt of idolatry. Such was the persecuting spirit of the 
aws of Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons and 
grandsons, with the loud and una:mous applause of the Christian 


world.(5) 


(1) Sozomen,1 vit c 20. Lbave supplied the measure The saine standard, of the inundation, 
and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly subsisted since the time of Herodotus Sec Fieret, 
in the Mem de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom xvi p 344—353 Greaves’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol i p 233. She kgyptran cubit 18 about tweuty-two ches of the English measure 

(2) Libanias (pro Teanplis, p 15, 16,17) p'eads them cause with gentle and insimnating 
rhetoric From the earhest ase, such feasts bad cnlvened the country , and those of Bacchus 
(Georgic 1i 380 ) had produced tLe theatre of Athens See Godetroy, ad luc Liban and 
Codey Theodos. tom vi p 284 

(3) Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A.D 399,) ‘* Absque ullo sacrificio, atquc 
ullA superstitione damnabili’’ But wine years afterwards he found it necessary to teiterat 
and enforce the same proviso (Codes Iheodos |. xvi. tit x. leg 17 19.) 

(4) Cod. Theodos.} avi tit x leg 12 Jortin (Remarkson Eccles History, vol iv p 14. 
censittres, with becoming asperity, the etyle and sentunents of this intolerant law, 

(5) Such a charge should not be lightly made, but it may surely be dusted by the autho 
rity of St Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists —‘‘ Quis nostrdm, quis vestram non 
au lal loses ab mpreatoribus datas adversus sacrificia Paganorum ’ Et certe longe ibi pe na 
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Tn the crocl reigns of Decius and Diocletian, Chiistiauity had been 
proscribed, as a1evult frum the ancient and hereditary religion of the 
empire; and the unjust suspicions which were entertained of a dark and 
dangerous faction, were, in sume measuic, countenanced by the insepar- 
able union, and rapid conquests, of the Catholic church. But the same 
excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian em- 
perors, who viulated the precepts of humanity and of the gospel. The 
experience of ages had betrayed the weakness, as well as folly, of Pa- 
ganism ; the light of reason and of faith had pitt exposed, to the 
greatest iad of mankind, the vanity of idols, and the declining sect, 
which still adhered to their worship, might have been permitted to en- 
joy, in peace and obscurity, the religious customs of their ancestors 

ad the Pagans been animated by the undaunted zeal, which possessed 
the minds of the primitive believers, the triumph of the church must 
have been stained with blood, and the maityrs of Jupiter and Apollo 
might have embraced the glonous opportunity of devoting their lives 
and fortunes at the foot of then altars. But such obstinate zeal was 
not congemal tu the loose and careless temper of polytheism. The’ vio- 
Jent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes, were broken by the 
soft and yielding substance against which they were directed , and the 
ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the pains and penal- 
ties of the Theodosan Code (1) Instead of asserting, that the autho- 
rity of the gods was supc1io: to that of the emperor, they desisted, with 
x plaintive murmur, from the use of those sacred rites which their so- 
vereyyn had condemned — If they were sometimes tempted, by a sally of 
passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to indulge their fay ounte 
superstition , their humble repentance disarmed the severity of the 
Christian magistrate, and they seldom refused to atone for then 1ash- 
ness, by submitting, with sume secret reluctance, to the yoke of the 
Gospel. The churches were filled with the increasing multitude of these 
unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to 
the reigning religion ; and whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, 
and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they satisfied their conscience 
by the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of antiquity.(2) If the 
Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they wanted spirit to resist , and the 
scattered mayend, who deplored the ruin of the temples, yielded, with- 
out a contest, to the fortune of their adversaries. The disorderly op- 
position(3) of the peasants of Syzia, and the populace of Alexandria, to 
the rage of private fanaticism, was silenced by the name and authority 
of the emperor. The Pagans of the West, without contributing to the 
elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, by their partial attachment, the cause 
and character of the usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that 
he aggravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apustacy; that, by 
his permission, the altar of ea was again restored , and that the 
idolatrous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field, 
against the invincible standard of the cross But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon anmhilated by the defeat of Eugemus , and they were 
left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who labowed to de- 
serve the favour of heaven by the extirpation of idolatry (4) 


‘* severior constituta est, Wlius quippe impietatis capitale suppliciuin est.’ Epist xc 
No 10 quoted by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tun, vit p. 277.), who adds sume judicious 
reflections on the intolerance of the victorious Christians 

(1) Orusius, l. vii c 28 p 537 Augustin (knariat tu Psdm cxl apud Lardner, Heathen 
lestiimontes, vol iv p 458) insults their cowardice ‘* Quis eorum coniprehensus est in 
sucrificio (cum bis legibus asta prohiberentut) et non negavit ?”’ 

(2) Libanius (pro femplis, p 17, 18.) mentions, without censure, the occasional confur 
nity, and as it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

(5) Libanins concludes his apology (p. 32), by declaring to the emperor, that unless le 
expressly warrants the destraction of the temples, «oft tat twv aypwv decrotas, Kas avTO 
koe Tw vou BoyPnoortas, the ploprietors will defend theinselves and the jaws 


: (4) Paulinus, in Vit Ambros. c 26, Augustin de Civitat. Der, 1. oc. vo Theodoret, 
vp 24 
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A nation of slavets always prepared to applaud the clemency ot theu 
master, who, in the abuse a absolute power, dues nut proceed to the 
last extremes of injustice and oppression ‘Pheudosius might undoubted), 

have proposed to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism oi! 

death; and the eloquent Libanius has praised the moderation of a 
prince, who never enacted, by any positive law, that all his subjects 
should immediately embrace and practise the religion of their sove- 
reign.(1) The profession of Christiamity was not made an essential 
qualification for the enjoyment of the civil mghts of society, nor were 
any peculiar hardships imposed on the sectames, who credulously re- 
ceived the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of the 
Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, and the senate, were filled 
with declared and devout Pagans, they obtained, without distinction, 
the civil and military honours of the empire. Theodosius distinguished 
his liberal regard for virtue and gemus, by the consular dignity, which 
he bestowed on Symmachus ,(2) and by the personal friendship which 
he expressed to Libamius ,(3) and the two eluquent apologists of Pa- 
ranism were never required either to change, or to iecenile their re- 
oie opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most lieentious 
freedom of speech and wisting , the historical and philosophie remains 
of Eunapius, Zosimus,(4) and the fanatic teachers of the school of 
Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and contain the sharpest m- 
vectives against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adyer- 
saries. If these audacious libels were publicly known, we must applaud 
the good sense of the Christian princes, who viewed, with a smile of 
contempt, the last struggles of superstition and despair (5) But the 
Imperial laws, which prolibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Pa- 
ganism, were rigidly executed , and every hour contiubuted to destroy 
the influence of a religion, which wa» supported by custom, rather than 
by argument. The devotion of the poet, o1 the philosopher, imay be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and ale , but the exercise 
of public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the relious 
sentiments of the people, which derive then force from mutation and 
halit. The interruption of that public exererse may consummate, 1m 
the period of a few years, the important work of a national revolution 

The memory of theological opinions cannot long be preserved, without 
the anol hele of priests, of temples, and of books (6) The ignorant 
vulgar, whose minds are still agitated by the blind hopes and terio1s of 
superstition, will be soon persuaded by their superions, to direct their 
vows to the reigning deities of the age, and will insenuibly imlnbe an 
ardent zeal for the support and propagation of the new doctrine, which 
spiritual hunger at first elle them to accept ‘The generation 


(1) Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting cdict, which Lbeodosins might euact (pro 
Leinphis, p 32), a rash yokc, and a dangerous experiment Sume princes would have taken 
bis advice 

(2) Denique pio meritis terrestribus eque rependens 

Munera, sacricols sttnmos impertit honores 


-~ -_ -” = ~ ~ 


Ipse magtetratum tibt consulis, ipse tiibunal 
Coutalit 
Prudent in Symmach | 617, &¢ 
(3) Libantus (pro lemplis, p 32) te proud that [heodosings should thus distinguish a mau, 
who even in his yresence would ewear by Jupiter, Yet this presence seems to be no more 
than a figure of rhetoric 
(4) Zostinus, who styles himeelf Count and Ex-ad vocate of the Treasury, revites, wath partial 
and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and eveu the father of his sovercign His work 
must have been privately circulated, since it escaped the invectives of the eccJestastical his- 
torjaus prior to Evagrius (l,i ¢ 40—42 ), who lived towards the end of the sixth century. 
(5) Yet the Pagans of Afiira, complained, that the times would pot allow them to answer 
with freedom the City of God; nor does St Augustin (v. 26 ) deny the charge 
(©) The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mohometan religion, above a century 
under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with the peculiar use of the 
Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest story of them cxpr) con in Geddes «Mascella- 
mies, vol: p 1-1 
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that arose 1 the world after the promulgation of the Imperial laws, 
was attracted within the pale of the Catholic church and so rapid, yet 
so gentle, was the fall of Paganiem, that only twenty-eight years atter 
the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no longer 
visible to the eye of the legislator.(1) 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists, as a diead- 
ful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth with darkness, and 
restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night. They relate, in 
solemn and pathetic strains, that the temples were converted into se- 
pulchres, and that the holy places, which had been adorned by the 
stutues of the gods, were basely polluted by the relics of Christian 
marty~s. ‘“ The monks’ (a race of filthy ammals, to whom Eunaprus 
is tempved to refuse the name of men) “ are the authors of the new 
‘¢ worship, which in the place of these deities, who are conceived by the 
- understanding, has substituted the meanest and most contemptible 
‘slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, 
‘who for the multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignu- 
‘“munous death; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the 
‘lash, and the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sen- 
“ tence of the magistrate ; such” (continues Eunapius) “ are the gods 
“ which the earth produces in our days, such are the martyrs, the su- 
“preme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose 
“tombs are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
“ people.”"(2) Without approving the mahee, itis natural enough to 
share the surprise, of the Soplist, the spectator of a revolution, which 
raised those eee victims of the laws of Rome, to the rank of celestial 
and invisible protectors of the Romin empire The grateful respect of 
the Christians for the martyrs of the faith, was exalted, by time and 
victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of the saints 
and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of the martyrs. 
One hundred and fifty years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were distinguished by the 
tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiuitual heroes (3) In the 
age which followed the conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a 
tent-maker and a fisherman ,(4) and their \enerable bones were depo- 
sited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal city 
continually offered the unbloody sacrifice.(5) The new capital of the 
eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and domestic trophies, 
was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies of St 
Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had 1eposed, near three hundied 
years, in the obscure graves, from whence they were transported, in 
sulemn pomp, to the church of the Apostles, which the magnificence of 
Constantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus.(6) 
About fifty years afterwards, the same banks were honoured by the 


nw 


“ 


cd 
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(1) Paganos quit supersunt, quanquam jam nultus esse credanins, &e Cod ‘Theedos t v3 
tite a. leg. 22 A.D 425. The younger Theodosius was afterwards satisfied, that his judgment 
had been somewhat premature 

(2) See Unapius, in his lite of the sophist Adesius, am what of Eustathins he foretels the 
ruin of Paganism nacre pvOwees, Kae aesdes GAUTUS TepuYYNoKe 7 KET yne KaAACA, 

(3) Caius (apud Euseb Hist Fccles | ii c 25:),a Roman presbyter, who lived iv the 
time of Zephyrinus (A. D 202-219 ), 18 an early Witne & of this superstitions practice 

(4) Chrysostom Quod Christus ett Deus fom 1 nov edit No 9 fam indebted for 
this quotation to Benedict the XIVth’s pastoral letter on the subilee of the year 1750, See the 
curious and entertaining letters of M Chais, tom fis 

(5) Male facit ergo Romanus episcopug? qui, super Mortuorum hominum, Petrt & Pauli, 
secundum nos, ogsa vencranda .... offert Domino sacrificia, et tumulos eorum, Christi arpa. 
ratur altaria Jerom tom no advers. Vigilant p 153 " 

(€) Jerom (tom ii p 122) bears witness to these translations, which are neglected by the 
/Celesiastical historians = [he passion of St Andrew at Patre, is described in‘’an epistle from 
the clergy of Achaia, which Baronius )Anual Eccles A D 60, No 34) wishes to believe, and 
Tilemont is forced to reject St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual fonnder of Con- 
atantinople (Mem Eccles toma p 317-323, 388 - 194 
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presenee of Samue®, the yudge and prophet of the people of Isral His 
ashes, deposited ina golden Vase, aud cuveicd with a suken veil, were 
delivered by the bishops into each others hands. The relics of Samue} 
were received by the people, with the same joy and reverence whici 
they would have shewn to the hving prophet; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were filled with an uninter- 
rupted procession ; and the emperor Anvadius himself, at the head of 
the most illustrious members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet 
his extraordinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed the 
homage of kings.(1) The example of Rome and Constantinople con- 
firmed the faith nd discipline of the Catholic world. The honours of 
the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane 
reason,(2) were universally established , and in the age of Ambrose 
and Jerom, something was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a 
Christian church, till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy 
relics, which fixed and inflamed the devotion of the faithful. 

In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed between 
the reign of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship 
of saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the 
Christian model ; and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed 
even in the first generations which adopted and cherished this pernicious 
innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience, that the relics of saints, ere more 
raluable than gold or precious stones,(3) stimulated the clergy to mul- 
tiply the treasures of the church. Without much regard for truth or 
probability, they invented names for skeletons, and actions for names. 
Ihe fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who had imitated their 
virtues, was darkened by relynous fiction. To the invincible band of 
genuine and primitive martyis, they added = myriads of imaginary 
heroes, who had never existed, except inthe fancy of crafty or credu- 
lous leyendaries , and there 1s reason to suspect, that Tours might not 
be the only diocese in which the bones of a malefactor were adored, in- 
stead of those of a saint (4) A superstitious practice, which tended to 
increase the temptations of traud, and credulity, msensibly extinguished 
the hght of history, and of reason, in the Chiistian world. 

I]. But the progress of superstition would have been much less rapia 
and victorious, if the faith of the people had not been assisted by the 
seasonable aid of visions and miracles, to ascertain the authenticity and 
virtue of the most suspicious relics. In the ragn of the younger The- 
odosius, Lucian,(5) a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical 
minister of the village of Caphargamala, about twenty miles from the 
city, related a very singular dream, which, to remove his doubts had 
been 1epeated on three successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stoud 
before him, in the silence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe. 


(1) Jerom (tom a op 122.) pompously desciurbes the translation of Samuel, whuch is uo 
ticed in all the chronicies of the tines. 

(2) The presbyter Vigilantius, the protestant of his age, flrinly, though meffectuaily, with- 
stood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, &c for which Jerom comparcs him to 
the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, &C and considers hin only as the organ of the demon 
(tom Hop 120-1296) Whoever will peruse the controversy of St Jerom and Vigilantius, 
and St) Augustin’s account of the uracies of St Stephen, may speedily gait some idea of the 
aplit of the Fathers 

(3) M de Beansobre (Hist du Manicheisine, tom a. p.648) has applied 4a worldly senra 
to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, whe caretully preserved the ichica of St. 
Polycarp the martyr 

(4) Martin of tours (See his fife, © 8 by Sulpicius Severe) eartoried this confession from 
the mouth of the dead man. The errors allowed to be natural, the discovery I# supposed lo 
be miraculous Which of the two wis likely to happen tiost frequently ? 

(5) Lucian composed i Greek his otigimal narrative, which bas beew translated by Avitua, 
and publiehed by Baromius (4nnal Lecies A D, 415 No 7-16) ‘The Benedictine editors 
ot bt Augustin lave given (at the end of the Work de Civitate Dei) two several copies, with 
many Varivus teading ftas the cnararter of falsehood to be loose and meconsistent Tine 
most incredible part. of the logend ate auch add ovtrmed by tilicanont (Mem hecles, 


tom up 9, &) 
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“sud a gold rod, announced himself bv the name of Gamalel, and re- 
vealed to the astommhed presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies 
of his son Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the Ulustrious Stephen, 
the first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the ad- 
jacent field. He added, with some impatience, that it was time to re- 
jones himself, and his companions, from their obscure prison, that 
their appearance would be salutary to a distressed world ; and that they 
had ue choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
wtuation, and their wishes The doubts and difficulties which still re- 
tarded this important discovery, were successively removed by new 
visions. and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence of 
an innumerable multitude the coffins of Gamahel, of his son, and 
of his frend, were found in regular order , but when the fourth coffin, 
which contained the remains of Stephen, was shewn to the light, the 
sarth trembled, and an odour, such as that of paradise, was smelt, which 
instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of the assistants 
The companions of Stephen were left in their peaceful residence of 
Caphargamala* but the relics of the first martvr were transported, in 
solemn processwn, toa church constructed im ther honour on Mount 
Sion, and the minute particles of those relics, a drop of blood,(1) or 
the scrapings of a bone, were acknowledged, in almost every province 
af the Roman world, to possess a divine and muraculeus virtue The 
mrave and Jearned Augustin,(2) whose understanding scarcely admits 
the excuse of credulity, has attested the innumerable prodigies which 
were performed in Africa, by the sehes of St Stephen, and this 
marvellous narrative is mseited in the elaborate work of the City of 
God, which the bishop of Hippo designed as a s0hd and immortal proof 
of the truth of Chiistramty. Augustin solemnly declares, that he 
has selected those miracles only which were publiciy certified by the 
persons who were either the objects, or the spectators of the power of 
the martyr. Many prodigies were omitted, o1 forgotten, and Hippo 
had been less favourably treated than the other cities of tHe province. 
And yet the bishop enumerates above seventy muacles, of which three 
were resurrections from the dead, in the space of two years, and within 
the limits of his own diocese (3) Tt we enlarge our view to all the 
dhoceses, and all the saints of the Christian world, it will not be easy 
to calculate the fables, and the e1rors, whieh issued fiom this mea- 
haustible source But we may surely be allowed to observe, that a 
minacle, im that age of superstition and creduhty, Jost its name and its 
merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the 
ordinary, and established, laws of nature. 

IY The immumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the maityis 
were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer the actual 
state and constitution of the invisible world , and his rehgious specu- 
lations appeared to be founded on the frm basis of fact and experience 
Whatever might be the condition of vulgar souls, in the long interval 
between the dissolution and the resurrection of then bodies, it was 
evident that the superior spirits of the saints and martyts did not con- 
sume that portion of them eaistence in silent and inglonious sleep (4) 


(1) Vphialof St Stephen's blood was annul liqnened at Naples, Cll he was superseded 
by St Datars (Ramart Hist Persecut Vaidal pp 529 ) 

(2) Augustin composed the two and twenty books de Civitate Der in the space of thirteen 
yedts, AD 413-426 (Lillemmont, Mem focles tom xt p 608, &c) His learning 18 tow 
often borrowed, and his arguments are too often bis own, bat the whole work claims the 
ment Of a magnificent design, vigorously, and uot tashiltully, executed 

(3) See Augustin. de Civmat Der, t war ¢ 22 and the Appendix, which contams two 
books of St Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Dzahs  bieculphus {apud Basnage, 
Hist. des Juats, tom vin op 249°) has preserved a Gallic of Spanish proverb, ‘ Whoever 
‘ pretends to bave read al) the minicles of St Stephen, he hes” 

(a) Burnet (de Stalu Mortuorium, pp 56—84) collects the opinions of the Fathers, de far as 
they asset the sleep, or repose, of human souls till the dav or judgmem fle afterwards 
exposes (p Ol, &C} the inconveniences which wrist atise if Clay possessed a mote active 
and sensible existence 
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It wes evident (without presuming to determine the place of then 
habitation, o1 theature of their telicity) that they enjoyed the lively 
and active consciousness of their happiness, their virtue, and their 
powers; and that they had already secured the possession of their 
eternal reward. The enlargement of their intellectual faculties sur- 
passed the measure of the human imagination; since it was proved by 
expertence, that they were capable of hearing and understanding the 
various petitions of their numeious votanies ; who, in the same moment 
of time, but in the most distant parts of the world, invoked the name 
and assistance of Stephen or of Martin.(1) The confidence of their 
petitioners was founded on the persuasion, that the saints, who reigned 
with Christ, cast an eye of pity upon earth; that they were warmly 
interested in the prosperity of the Catholic church ; and that the indi- 
viduals, who imitated the example of their faith and piety, were the 
pecuhar and favourite objects of their most tender regard Sometimes, 
indeed, their friendship might be influenced by considerations of a less 
exalted kind: they viewed, with partial affection, the places which had 
been consecrated by then birth, their residence, their death, then 
burial, or the possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, 
avarice, and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast , 
yet the saints themselves condescended to testify their grateful appro- 
bation of the hberalhity of their votaries and the sharpest bolts of 
punishment were hurled against those impious wretches, who violated 
their magnificent shrines, or disbeleved their supernatural power (2) 
Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and strange would have 
been the scepticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted the 
proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range of the 
animal creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations of the 
human mind, were compelled to obey.(3) The immediate, and almost 
instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, o1 the 
offence, satisfied the Christians, of the ample measure of favour and 
authority, which the saints enjoyed in the presence of the Supreme 
God, and it seemed almost superfluous tou enquire, whethe: they were 
continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or whether 
they might not be permitted to exercise, according to the dictates of 
their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of their subordi- 
nate mimstry The imagination, which had been raised by a painful 
effort to the contemplation and worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly 
embraced such inferior objects of adoration, as were more proportioned 
to its gross conceptions and imperfect faculties The sublime and 
simple theology of the primitive Christians was gradually corrupted , 
and the Monarcuy of heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtle- 
tics, was degraded by the introduction of a popular paytholany. which 
tended to restore the reign of poly theism (4) 

IV As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the standard 
of the imagination, the 1ites and ceremonies were introduced that 
seemed most powerfully to afiect the senses of the vulgar If, 


(1) Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyis, emther im the boson of Abra 
ham (in loco refrigerti), or cise under the alter of God Nec posse suis tums et abi ve 
huetuut adesse presentes But Jerom (tom ue. p 122) sternly tefutes Chis bdasphemy Ut 
Deo leges pones? Lu apostolis vincnla injicics, ut usque ad diem gndicit tencantus Custodte, 
fee sint cum Domino suo, de quibus scriptum Cot, Sequuntur Aguam quocunque Vddit, Si 
Agnits ubiqne, ergo, et bi, quy cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendy sunt bt Cam diabolue 
et damones toto vagentur in wibe, &e 

(2) Fleury, Discours sur bist Loclestastique, ui p  &0 

(5) At Minorca, the relic- of St Stephen Converted, me eight dave, 510 Jews wath the 
liip, udeed, of some wholesoe severities, such as baining the synagogue, diving the ob- 
stinate infidels to starve among the rocks, &¢ See the original letter ot Severus bishop of 
Minerci (ad calcem St Argusetin de Civ Dea), and the pudicions remath+ of Bas aage (tom 
van op 245-25) 

(4) Mai Dame ths avs velop os 4stoob crocs, Hot aophoo Cpicr oa mn da ab aha and 
icHus of powthesm and thor an 
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in the beginning of the fifth century,(1) Tertullian, or Lactantius ( 
had been suddenly raised from the dead, to avsist at the festival o! 
some popular saint or martyr ;(3) they would have gazed with astonish- 
ment, and indignation, on the profane spectacle, which had succeeded 
to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation As soon 
us the doors of the church were thruwn open, they must have been of- 
fended by the smoke of incense, the perfume of flowers, and the glare of 
lamps and tapers, which diffused, at noon-day, a gawdy, superfluous, 
and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they approached the bn- 
lustrade of the altar, they made their way through the prostrate crowd, 
consisting, for the most part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to 
the city on the vigil of the feast; and who already felt the strong in- 
toxication of fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses 
were imprinted on the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and 
their fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 
their chuich, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, which 
were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veul, from the eyes of the 
vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in the 
hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, every sort of spi- 
ritual, but more especially of temporal blessings. They implored the 
preservation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; the fruit- 
fulness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of their chil- 
dren. Whenever thev undertook any distant or dangerous journey, they 
requested, that the holy martyrs would be their guides and protectors 
on the road; and if they returned, without having experienced any 
nusfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the martyrs, to cele- 
brate, with orateral thanksgivings, their obhgations to the memory and 
relics of those heavenly patrons. ‘The walls were hung round with sym- 
bols of the favours, which they had received , eyes, and hands, and feet, 
of gold and silver: and edifying pictures, which could not long escape 
the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion represented the image, 
the attributes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The same un- 
form original spirit of superstition might suggest. in the most distant 
ages and countries, the sume methods of deceiving the credulity, and 
of affecting the senses of mankind (4) but it must ingenuously be con- 
fessed, that the ministers of the Catholic church imitated the profane 
model, which they were impatient to destroy. The most respectable 
bishops had persuaded themselves, that the ignorant rustics would mere 
cheerfully renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some re- 
semblance. some compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The 
religion of Constantine achieved, in less than a century, the final con- 
quest of the Roman empire but the victors themselves were insensibly 
subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals.(5) 


(1) D’Abigne (See bis own Meinoires, p 156--160 ) frankly offered, with the consent of the 
Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 vears as the rule of faith ‘The cardinal du Perron 
haggled fur forty years wore, Which were indiscieetly given = Yet ueither party wonld have 
found their account in this foolish bargain 


(2) The worship pracused and siculcated by Fertullhan, Lactantius, Arnobius, &c is 60 
ertremely pure and epiritual, that them declamations agaist the Pagan, sumetmes glance 
against the Jewish ceremonies 


(3) Faustus the Manichwan accuses the Catholics of idolatry Vertitis idolainm maityis.... 
quos votis simillbus colitis. M de Beausobre (Hist Critique du Manicheisme, tom ii p 
629—700 ), a Psotestant, but a Philosopher, has represented, with caudour and learning, the 
‘troduction of Christian tdolatry in the fourth and fifth centuries. 


(4) The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, naght be traced from 
Japan to Mextcy Warburton bas scized this idea, which he distoits, by icnderig t too 
ecneral and ubsolute (Divine Legation, vol iv p 126, &c ) 

(5) The rnutation of Paganism ts the subject of Dr Middleton’s agrecable letter from Rome. 
Warbutton’s antmadvetsions obliged him to connect (vol in, p 120 —1452) the history of the 
two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Chitstin copy, 
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w CHAP XXIX. 


Final Dwtsion of the Roman Empire between the Sons of Theodverus.— 
Reign of Arcadwus and Honorius— Adminstration of Rujinus and, 
Stlicho.— Revolt and Defeat of Gildo wn Africa. 


Tne genius of Rome eapired with Theodosius ; the last of the succes- 
sors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the field at the head 
of their armies, and whose authority was universally acknowledged 
throughout the whole extent of the empiie. ‘The memory of his virtues 
still continued, however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth 
of his two sons. After the death of their father, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius were saluted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful 
emperors of the East, and of the West; and the oath of fidehty was 
eagerly taken by every order of the state ; the senates of old and new 
Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, and the people. Arca- 
dius, who then was about eighteen years of age, was born in Spain, in 
the humble habitation of a private family. But he received a princely 
education in the palace of Constantinople , and his inglorious life was 
spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he ap- 
reared to reign over the provinces of ‘Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
igypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and Athiopia. 
Hi» younger brother, Honoris, assumed, in the eleventh year of his 
age, the nominal government of hays Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
und the troops, which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, were op- 
used, on one side, to the Caledonians, and on the other to the Moors. 
The great and martial prefecture of Ilyricum was divided between the 
two princes: the defence and possession of the provinces of Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, stil) belonged to the western empire , but the 
two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian had entrust- 
ed to the valour of Theodosius, were for ever united to the empire of 
the East. The boundary in Europe was not very different from the 
line which now separates the Germans and the Turks, and the respec- 
tive advantages of territory, nches, populousness, and military strength, 
were fairly balanced and compensated, 1n this final and permanent di- 
vision of the Roman empire. The hereditary sceptre of the sons of 
Theodosius appeared to be the gift of nature, and of their father; the 
generals and ministers had been accustomed to adore the majesty of 
the royal infants; and the army and people were not admonished of 
ther rights, and of their power, by the dangerous example of a recent 
election The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, and the repeated calamities of their reign, were not sufficient to 
obliterate the deep and early impressions of loyalty The subjects of 
Rome, who still reverenced the persons, or rather the names, of their 
sovereigns, beheld, with equal abhonenss, the rebels who opposed, and 
the mimsters who abused, the authority of the throne 
Theodosius bad tarnished the glory of his reign by the elevation of 
Rufinus ; an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and religious fac- 
tion, has deserved, from every party, the imputation of every crime. 
The strong impulse of ambition and avarice(1) had urged Rufinus to 
abandon his native country, an obscure corner of Gaul,(2) to advance 


(1) Alecto, envious of the puoi felicity, convenes an infernal synod. Megara recominends 


Let pupil Rutnas, and excites Lim to deeds of mnschief, &e | But there 16 as much difference 

between Claudian’s Cury and that of Virgil, as besween the Characters of Lurnus aud Rufiuus 
(9) ttiseside t Cfiltmont, Hirt des Emp tuum vi p 770), though de VWarca te ashamed 

of his countryuiee th dC ifimus was bor at Elusa the metropols of Novcupopulania, 


now armall vidage ot Ga Cony (VAnville, Nowe de bLAncenne Gaule, p 285, 
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his forfuneinthe capital of the East the talent of bold and ready cho 

cution(1) qualified him to succeed in the lucratit ee profess.ou ut the ies, 
and his success in that profession was a regular step to the most ho- 
nourable and important employments of the state. He was raised, by 
just degrees, to the station of master of the offices. In the exercise of 
his various functions, so essentially connected with the whole system vi 
civil government, he acquired the confidence of a monarch who soon 
discovered his diligence and capacity in business, and who long remain- 
ed ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covetousness of his dis- 
position. These vices were concealed beneath the mask of profound 
dissimulation ,(2) his passions were subservient only to the passions of 
his master: yet, in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel Ru- 
finus inflamed the fury, without imitating the repentance, of Theodo- 
sius. The minister, who viewed with proud indifference the rest of 
mankind, never forgave the appearance of aninujury * and his personal 
enemies had forfeited, in his opinion, the merit of all public services. 
Promotus, the master-general of the infantry, had saved the empire 
from the invasion of the Ostrogoths , but he indignantly supported the 
pre-eminence of a rival, whose character and profession he despised ; 
and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient soldier was pro- 
voked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the favourite. Thi» 
act of violence was represented to the emperor as an insult, which it 
was yucumbent on jas dignity to resent. The disgrace and exile of 
Promotus were signified by a peremptory order, to repair, without de- 
lay, to a military station on the banks of the Danube: and the death of 
that general (though he was slainin a skirmish with the Barbarians) 
was imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus.(3) The sacrifice of an 
hero gratified his revenge , the honours of the consulship elated his va- 
nity ; but his power was still imperfect and precarious, as long as the 
important posts of prefect of the East, and of prefect of Constanti- 
nople, were filled by atian,(4) and his son Proculus; whose united 
authority balanced, for some time, the ambition and favour of the mas- 
ter of the offices. The two prefects were accused of rapine and corrup- 
tion in the administration of the laws and finances. For the trial of these 
illustrious offenders, the emperor constituted a special commission : se- 
veral judges were named to share the guilt and reproach of injustice , 
but the right of pronouncing sentence was reserved to the president 
alone, and that president was Rufinus himself. The father, stripped 
of the presfecture of the East, was thrown into a dungeon; but the 
son, conscious that few ministers can be found innocent, where an ene- 
my is their judge, had secretly escaped ; and Rufinus must have been 
satisfied with the least obnoxious victim, if despotism had not conde- 
scended to employ the basest and most ungenerous artifice. The pro- 
secution was conducted with an appearance of equity and moderation, 
which flattered Tatian with the hope of a favourable event , his conf- 
dence was fortified by the solemn assurances, and perfidious oaths, of 
the president, who presumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodosius 
himself ; and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to recal, by a 
private letter, the fugitive Pioculus He was instantly seized, exa- 
mined, condemned, and beheaded, 1n one of the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople, with a precipitation wlich disappomted the clemency of the 
emperor. Without respecting the misfortunes of a consular senator, 
the cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold the execution of 

(1) Philostorgius,! xi c 3 with Godefroy’s Disseit p 440 


(2) A passage of Suidas 1s expressive of his profound dissimulation , Ba@vy:e wey avOpwror 
nice Kpurbevos 
(3) Zosinus, lav p 272, 275 
(4) Zosiinus, who describes the fall of Tatuan ana bis son (11s p 273, 271), asserts their 
iunocence ; and even Aés testimony may outweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod Theodos 
tont iv p 489}, who accuse them of oppressing the Caria = The conne aon of fatian with 
the Arians, while he was prefect of Egypt (A PD 373) inclines Tillemont to believe that he 
Was guilty of every crime (fist des Emp tom vop. wed, Vom Lecles tom vip Wey 
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Ins son. the fatal cord was fastened round his owa nech, but in the 
moment when he expected, and perhaps desired, the rehef of a speedy 
death, he was permitted to consume the miserable remnant of his old 
age in poverty and exile.(1) The punishment of the two prefects might, 
perhaps, be excused by the exceptionable parts of their own conduct , 
the enmity of Rufinus might be palliated by the jealous and unsociable 
nature of ambition But he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally re- 
pugnant to prudence and to justice, when he degraded their native 
country of Lycia, from the rank of Roman provinces ; stigmatized a 
cuiltless peo i with a mark of ignominy ; and declared, that the coun- 
trymen of Tatian and Proculus should for ever remain incapable of 
holding any employment of honour or advantage, under the Imperial 
government.(2) ‘The new prefect of the East (for Rufinus instant] 
succeeded to the vacant honours of his adversary) was not diverted, 
liowever, by the most criminal pursuits, from the performance of the 
religious duties, which in that age were considered as the most essential 
to salvation. In the suburb of Chalcydon, surnamed the Oak, he had 
built a magnificent villa, to which he devoutly added a stately church, 
consecrated to the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanc- 
tified by the prayers, and penance, of a regular society of monks. A 
numerous, and almost general, synod of the Bishops of the eastern 
empire was summoned to celebrate, at the same time, the dedication of 
the church, and the baptism of the founder. This double ceremon 
was performed with extraordinary pomp, and when Rufinus was purified, 
11 the holy font, from all the sins that he had hitherto committed, a 
venerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed himself asthe sponsor of 
a proud and ambitious statesman (3) 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task of hy- 
pocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, the abuse of power , 
and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent slumber of a 
prince, still capable of exerting the alnhties, and the virtue, which had 
rarsed him to the throne (4) But the absence, and, soon afterwards, 
the death, of the emperor, confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus 
over the person and dominions of Arcadins, a feeble youth, whom the 
imperious prefect considered as his pupil, rather than his sovereign 
Regardless of the public opimon, he indulged ns passions without re- 
morse, and without resistance , and his malignant and 1apacious spint 
rejected every passion that might have contributed to his own glory, or 
the happiness of the people | His avarice,(5) which seems to have pre- 


eb) ~~ SJuvenum rotantia colla 
ALO patiwm valtus strict: cecidare secur 
that grand&@vus NalO NOTE Ne saperstes 
Post trabeas exsul 
In Ruflu 1 248 
Phe sacts of Zosimus explain the addis ons of Claudian but bis classic interpreters were 
tenorant of the fourth century = fhe fu¢ad cord, | tound, with the help of Lillemont, in a6 
mon of St Austerius of Amasea 
(2) This odious law 1s recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A PD 396), in the Pheodosian 
Code, }oix tit xxxvin leg 9 Lhe sense, as itis explumed by Claudian Rufin ¢ 234 ) 
and Godefroy (tom ut p 279), 15 perfectly cleat 
—- Pyscimdare cives 
Funditns , et nomen gentis delore labors 
Phe scruples of Pag: and Pilfemont cen anise only from them zeal for the glory of Theodosius 
(3) Anmonius.... .Rufinuin plopriis mantibus suecepit sacio fonte mundatum See Ro 
sweyde’s Vita Patrum, p 947 Sozomen(l vit c 17) mentions the church and monastery , 
aud Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom tx p 593) records this synod, in which St Gregory wf 
Nvssd performed ¢ Conspictous part 
(4) Montesquieu (Esprit des Lotx, | oxi oc) oxtt) praises one of the laws of Theodusius, 
addressed to the prafect Rufinus (1oix tit iv deg unic ), to discourage the prosecution of 
treasonabe, or sacrilegious, words A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of ty 
rauny but a landable edict may ouly Contain the specious profersions, of meflectual wishes, 
of the prince, 01 ig ministers Elus Pam oaftud, isa just, though mortifying, canon of 
Coiticisim 
(7 ee eee fle tes a 
Eaypler ile ealen nequat aes 
4 * zo 2 4 t 
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vailed, im his corrupt mind, over every other sentiment, attracted the 
wealth of the East, by the various arts of partial, and general, extor- 
tion ; oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust 
vonfiscations, forced or fictitious testuments, by which the tyrant de- 
spoiled of their lawful inheritance the children of strangers, or ene- 
mies ; and the public sale of justice, us well as of favour, which he in- 
stituted in the palace of Constantinople The ambitious candidate ea- 
erly solicited, at the expence of the fairest part of his patrmmony, the 
10nours and emoluments of some provincial government: the lives and 
fortunes of the pan y peak were abandoned to the most liberal pur- 
chaser ; and the public discontent was sometimes appeased by the sa- 
crifice of an unpopular criminal, whose punishment was profitable only 
to the prefect of the East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice 
were not the blindest of the human passions, the motives of Rufinug 
might excite our curiosity ; and we might be tempted to inquire, with 
what view he violated every principle of ey and justice, to ac- 
cumulate those immense treasures, which he could not spend without 
folly, nor possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he 
laboured for the interest of an only daughter, on whom he intended to 
bestow his royal pupil, and the august rank of Empress of the East. 
Perhaps he deceived himself by the opinion, that his avarice was the 
instrument of hisambition. He aspired to place his fortune on a secure 
and independent basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice 
of the young emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of the 
soldiers and people, by the liberal distribution of those riches, which he 
had acquired with so much toil, and with so much guilt. The extreme 
parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten 
wealth ; bis dependents served him without attachment ; the universal 
hatred of mankind was repressed only by the influence of servile fear 
The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the prefect, whose 1n- 
dustry was much abated in the dispatch of ordinary business, was active 
and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the 
prefect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy of Julian, had 
employed a considerable part of his inheritance, the fruit of rapine and 
corruption, to purchase the friendship of Rufinus, and the high office of 
Count of the East. But the new magistrate imprudently departed from 
the maxims of the court and of the times, disgraced his benefactor, by 
the contrast of a virtuous and temperate administration ; and presum- 
ed to refuse an act of injustice, which might have tended to the profit 
of the emperor's uncle. Arcadius was easily persuaded to resent the 
supposed insult ; and the prefect of the East resolved to execute in 
person the crue] vengeance, which he meditated against this ungrateful 
delegate of his power. He performed with incessant speed the journey 
of seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople to Antioch, en- 
tered the capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal 
consternation among the peor: ignorant of his design, but not igno- 
rant of his character. The count of the fifteen provinces of the East 
was dragged like the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which 
wis not impeached even by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was con- 
demned, almost without atrial, to suffer a crue, and ignomimious punish- 
ment. The ministers of the tvrant, by the order, and in the presence, 
of their master, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at the 
extremities with lead , and when he fainted under the violence of the 
pam, he was removed in a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from 
the eyes of the indignant city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this 
Congeste cumulantur opes , orbisque rapinas 
Aceipit una domus 
This character (Claudian in Rufin 1 184—220) 1s confirmed by Jerom, a disinterested wit- 


ness (dedecus insatiabihs avaritix, tom 3, ad Hehlodor p 26°, by Zosnnus, ( v p 286 
and by Suidas, who copied the history of Eunapius ye ; p 280) 
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inhuman act, the sole object of lis expedition, than he returned, amidst 
the deep and silent? curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople ; and his diligence was accelerated, by the hope of accom- 
plishing, without delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the emperor 
of the East (1) 

But Rufinus soon experienced, that a prudent minister should con- 
stantly secure his royal captive by the strong, though invisible chain of 
habit ; and that the merit, and much more easily the favour, of the ab- 
sent, are obliterated in a short time from the mind of a weak and capri- 
cious sovereign. While the prefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, 4 
secret conspiracy of the fa, ourite eunuchs, directed by the great cham- 
berlain Eutropis, undermined his power in the palace of Constanti- 
nople. They discovered that Areuslius was not inclined to love the 
daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without his consent, for his 
bride; and they contrived to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Bauto,(2) a general of the Franks 1n the service otf 
Rome ; and who was educated, since the death of her father, in the fa- 
mily of the sons of Promotus. The young emperor, whose chastity had 
been strictly guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius,(3) ea- 

erly listened to the artful and flattering descriptions of the charms of 

Nudoxia’ he gazed with impatient ardour on her picture, and he un- 
derstood the necessity of concealing his amorous designs from the know- 
ledge of a minister, who was so deeply interested to oppose the consum- 
mation of his happiness Soon after the return of Rufinus, the approach- 
ing ceremony of the 1oyal nuptials was announced to the people of 
Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with false and hallow accla- 
mations, the fortune of his daughter. <A splendid train of eunuchs and 
officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the palace ; bearing 
aloft the diadem, the robes, and the inestimable ornaments, of the fu- 
ture empress. The solemn procession passed through the streets of the 
city, which were adorned with garlands, and filled with spectators ; but. 
when it reached the house of the sons of Promotus, the principal eu- 
nuch respectfully entered the mansion, invested the fur Kudoxia with 
the Imperial robes, and conducted her in triumph to the palace and bed 
of Arcadius.(4) The secresy, and success, with which this conspiracy 
against Rufinus had been conducted, 1mprinted a mark of indelible ri- 
dicule on the character of a minister, who had suffered himself to be 
deceived, in a post where the arts of deceit and dissimulation consti- 
tute the most distinguished merit. He considered, with a mature of 
indignation and fear, the victory of an aspiring eunuch, who had se- 
cretly captivated the favour of his sovereign, and the disgrace of his 
daughter, whose interest was inseparably connected with his own, 
wounded the tenderness, or, at least, the pride, of Rufinus. At the 
moment when he flattered himself that he should become the father of 
a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been educated in the house of 
his implacable enemies, was introduced into the Imperial bed; and 
Eudoxia soon displayed a superiority of sense amd spirit, to improve the 
ascendant which her beauty must acquire over the mind of a fond and 


—_—_—~—— - —— _Catera seguis, 
Ad faciuus velox , peuitus regione remotas 
Impiger ire vias 
This allusion of Claudian (in Rufin + 24) ) ws agai explamed by the circumatautial natrative 
of Zosinins (1 iv p 288, 289 ) 
(2) Zosimus (! tv p. 243) praises the salour, prudence, and tntegrity, of Bauto the 
frank. See Tillemont, Hist des Linpereuss, tom vo p 771 
(3) Arsenius escaped frum the yalace of Constantinople, and passed fifty five years in rigid 
penance in the monasteries of Egypt see Cillemsont, Mem &ccles tom xiv p 676-702 , 
cad Fleury, Hist Eccles tom. v p 1, &e but the latter, for want of authcntio matetials, 
hus given too much citedit to the legend of Metaphrastes 
(4) This story (Zosimus, | v p 290) proves that the hymeneal rites of antiquity were stil! 
vractised, «ithout idolatry, By the Christians of the Bust, and the bride was forcibly con 
dneted from the house of her parents to that of herhusband Our form of marnage requires, 
Wi less duliacy, thee om ant ouba couscnut of a virgin 
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youthful husband. The emperor would soon be instructed to hate to 
fear, and to destroy, the powerful subject, whom he had injured; and 
the consciousness of guilt deprived Rufinus of every hope, either of 
safety or comfort, in the retirement of a private life. But he still pos- 
sessed the most effectual means ot defending his digmty, and perhaps 
of oppressing his enemies. The preefect still exercised an uncontroul- 
ed authority over the civil and military government of the East: and 
his treasures, if he could resolve to use them, might be employed to pro- 
cure proper instruments, for the execution of the blackest designs, that 
ride, ambition, and revenge, could suggest to a desperate statesman. 
he character of Rufinus »eemed to justify the accusations, that he 
conspired against the person of his sovereign, to seat himself on the va- 
cant throne; and that he had secretly invited the Huns, and the Goths, 
to invade the provinces of the empire, and to increase the public con- 
fusion. ‘The subtle prefect, whose life had been spent in the intrigues 
of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the artful measures of the eu- 
nuch Kutropius , but the timid soul of Rufinus was astomshed by the 
hostile approach of a more formidable tival, of the great Stihicho, the 
general, or rather the master, of the empne of the West (1) 
The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of 
a poet worthy to celebrate the actions of herves, has been enjoyed by 
Stilicho, in a much hyher degiee than might have been expected from 
the declining state of genius, and of art. The muse of Claudian,(2) 
devoted to his service, was always prepared to stigmatize his adver- 
saries, Rufinus, or Mutropius, with eternal infamy , o1 to paint, in the 
most splendid colours, the victories, and virtues, of a powerful bene- 
factor. Inthe review of a period indifferently supphed with authentic 
mateilals, we cannot refuse to illustrate the annais of Honorius, from 
the invectives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary writer , but as 
Claudian appears to have indulged the most onle privilege of a poet 
and a courtier, some criticism wil be requisite to translate the language 
of fiction, or exaggeration, into the truth and symplicity of historic 
prose. Hi» silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted 
as a proof, that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a 
long series of ulustrious progemtors, and the slight mention of his fa- 
ther, an officer of Barbarian cavalry, in the service of Valens, seems to 
countenance the assertion, that the general, who so long commanded the 
armies of Rome, was descended fiom the savage and perfidious race of 
the Vandals.(3) If Stilicho had not possessed the external advantages 
of strength and stature, the most flattering bard, in the presence of so 
many thousand spectators, would have hesitated to affirm, that he sur- 
assed the measure of the demi-gods of antiquity ; and, that whenever 
e moved, with lofty steps, through the streets of the camtal, the asto- 
nished crowd made room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private 
ondition, the awful raajesty of ahero. From his earliest youth he em- 
braced the profession of arms, his prudence and valour were soon dis- 
stinguished in the field ; the horsemen and archers of the East admired 
his superior dexterity , and in each degree of his military promotions, 
the public judgment always prevented and approved the choice of the 
sovereign. He was named by Theodosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with 
the monarch of Persia. he supported, during that important embassy, 
the dignity of the Roman name ; and after his return to Constantinople, 
his merit was rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with 
the Imperial family. Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive 
of fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his brother 


(1) Zosimus (1 vp. 290), Orosing (I vuec 37.), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus © Clat- 
dian (in Rufin 1 7—100 ) paints, in ively colours, the distress and guilt of the prafect 

(2) Strlicho, directly or indirectly, 19 the perpetual theme of Cl udian The youth, and pri 
vate hfe of the hero, are vaguely expressed in the poem on his firet consulship, 35—140, 

(3) Vandalorum, tmbelhs, avare, perfidy, et dolosee, gentis, genere edilus  QOrosius, 1. 
vu co. 58 Jerom (tom 1 ad Gerontiam, p 95) call him a Sem-Barbartan 
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Hononius , the beauty and accomphshments of Serena(1) were univer. 

sally admired by tfie obsequivus court ; and Stilicho obtained the pre- 
ference over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously disputed the hand of the 
princess, and the favour of her adoptive father.(2) The assurance that 
the husband of Serena would be faithful to the throne, which he was 
permitted to ane engaged the emperor to eaalt the fortunes, and 
to employ the abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose 
through the successive steps of master of the horse, and count of the 
domestics, to the supreme rank of master-general of all the cavalry and 
infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, empire ;(3) and his 
enemies confessed, that he variably disdained to barter for gold the 
rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratafications, 
which they deserved, or claimed, from the liberality of the state (4) 
The valour and conduct which he afterwards displayed, in the defence 
of Italy, against the arms of Alaric and Radagaisus, may justify the 
fame of his early achievements = and in an age less attentive tu the laws 
of honour, or of pride, the Roman generals might yield the pre-emi- 
nence of rank, to the ascendant of superior genius.(5) He lamented, 
and revenged, the murder of Piomotus,, his rival and his friend; and 
the massacre of many thousands of the flying Bastarney 1s represented by 
the poet, as a bloody sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles offered to the 
manes of another Patroclus ‘The virtues and victories of Stilicho de- 
served the hatred of Rufinus, and the arts of calumny might have been 
successful, if the tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her hus- 
band against his domestic foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the 
enemies of the empire (6) Theodosius continued to support an unworthy 
minister, to whose diligence he delegated the government of the palace, 
and of the East ; but when he marched against the tyrant Eugenius, he 
associated his faithful general to the labours and glories of the civil 
war, and, in the last moments of his life, the dying monarch recom- 
mended to Stilicho, the care of his sons, and of the republic.(7) The 
ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the 1mportant 
trust ; and he claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the 
minority of Arcadius and Honorius (8) ‘The first measure of Ins ad- 
ministration, on rather of lis reign, displayed to the nations the vigour 


(1) Claudian, in an impertect poem, bas Crawna fair, perhaps 4 fattening, pottrait of Se 
fena. That favourite niece of [heodo-ins was born, as well as her sister Thermantia, in Spam, 
from whence, in their earliest youth, they wore honourably conducted lo the palace of Con 
stantinople 

(2) Some doubt may be entertaived, whether this adoption was legal, or only metaphorical 
(See Ducange, Fam Byzaut p 73) An old inscription gives Stilicho the singular title of 
Pro-gener Divi Theodusu 

(3) Chaudian (Laus Serenx, 190 195) enxpiesses, in poetic language, the “ dilectus equo 
rim,’” and the  gemino mox idem culmine dusit agmina "The inscription adds, “ count 
of the domestics,’” an important command, which Stilicho, in the height of his grandeur, might 
prudently retain 

(4) The beautiful lanes Of Claudian (iui Cons Stilich is 113). display Aas genius but the 
integrity of Stilicho (in the mihtary administration) is much more firmly established by the 
nuwilling evidence of Zositnus (1 vo p 345 ) 

(5) ———— $1 bellica moles 

Ingrueret, quamvis antnis et Jure minor, 
Cedere grandzvos cquitum@ue magist: 08 
Adspiceres —— ——— 
Claudian, Laus Scien p 196, &c 
A modern general would deem their submission, ember heroic patriotism, or abject servility 

(6) Compare the puem on the first cousulship (¢ 95-115 ) with the Laus Serene (227—277, 
where it untortunately brezks off ) We may perccive the decp imveterate malice of Rufinus 

(7) Quen fratribus ipse 

Discenaens, clypeumque defensoremyue dedisti 
Yet the nomination (iv. Cons Hon. 452 ), was private (1. Cons Hon. 142.) cunctos dizcedere 
soos -Jubet, and may therefore be suspected /ozimus, aud Suidas, apply to Stilicho, end 
Rufinus, the same equal title of Farerpomur, Quardians, or procurators 

(8) fhe Roman law distinguishes two soits of menor ety, which expired at the age of fourteen 
and oftwenty five The one was subject to the tutor, or guardian, of the person , the other to 
the cvrator, or trustee, of the estate (Heineccius, Antiquitat Rom ad Jurisprudent. pertinent. 
1 1, tit. xxu, xxiu p 218—232 But these legal ideas were uever uccuratcly trausterred into 
the constitution of an elective monaichy 
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and activity of aspirit worthy tocommand. He passed the Alpsin the 
depth of winter; descended the stream of the Rhine, trum the fortress 
of Basil, to the marches of Batavia; reviewed the state of the garri- 
sons ; repressed the enterprises of the Germans ; und, after establish- 
ing along the banks a firm and honourable peace, returned with incre- 
dible speed to the palace of Milan.(1) The person and court of 
Honorius were subject to the master-general of the West; and the 
armies and provinces of Europe wea age without hesitation, a regular 
authority, which was exercised in the name of their young sovereign. 
Two rivals only remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke the 
vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, 
maintained a proud and dangerous independence ; and the minister of 
Constantinople asserted his equal reign over the emperor, and the 
empire, of the East. 

he impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common guardian of 
the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division of the 
arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and furmture of the 
deceased emperor.(2) But the most important object of the inheritance 
consisted of the numerous Jegions, cohorts, and squadrons of Romans, 
or Barbarians, whom the event of the civil war had united under the 
standard of Theodosius. ‘The various multitudes of Europe and Asia, 
exasperated by recent animosities, were over-awed by the authority of 
a single man ; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands of 
the citizen from the rapine of the heentious soldier (3) Anxious how- 
ever, and impatient, to relieve Italy from the presence of this formi- 
dable host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the empire, 
he listened to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared 
his intention of reconducting 1n person the troops of the East ; and dex- 
terously employed the rumuur of a Gothic tumult, to conceal his pri- 
vate designs of ambition and revenge (4) The guilty soul of Rufinus 
was alarmed by the ad ape of a warrior and a rival, whose enmity he 
deserved ; he computed, with increasing terror, the narrow space of his 
life and greatness; and, as the last hope of safety, he interposed the 
authority of the emperor Arcadius  Stilicho, who appears to have di- 
rected his march along the sea coast of the Hadriatic, was not far dis- 
tant from the city of ‘lhessalonica, when he received a peremptory mes- 
sage, to recal the troops of the East, and to declare, that Ais nearer 
approach would be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the general of the 
West, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and moderation ; and, as he 
had already engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he recom- 
mended to their zeal the execution of his bloody design, which might 
be accomplished in his absence, with less danger perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stilcho left the command of the troops of the East to Gai- 
nas, the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied ; with an assurance, 
at least, that the hardy Barbarian would never be diverted from his 
purpose by any consideration of fear or remorse. The soldiers were 
easily persuaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome; and 
such was the general hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the fatal 


(1) See Claudian (i Cons Stilich ij 18S—242 ), but he must allow more than fifteen days 
for the journey and return, between Milan and Leyden 

(2) 1. Cous. Stilich i) 88-94 Not onlythe robes, and diadems of the deceased empeior, 
imit even the helmets sword bilts, belts, curasses, &¢ were euriched witb pearls, emeralds, 
sud diamonds 

(3) Tantoque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas 
This high commendation (i [1 Cons. Stil i 1439 ) may be justified by the fears of the dyung em- 
pero. (de Bell Gildon. 292—301.) ,and the peace and good order which were enjoyed after his 
deatn (1. Cons, Stil. § 150—-168.). 
(4) Stilicho’s march, and the death of Rufinus, are descnbed by Claudian (mn Rufin ] 1: 

101—453), Zosimus (1) vp. 206 297). Sozomen (1 viri ¢ 1), Socrates (1 wc 1), Ph- 
lostorgius (1 vi oc J, with Godetioy, p 441), and the Chiomele of Marcellinus 
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secret, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved dunng 
the long march ffom Thessalonica tv the gates of Constantinople. As 
soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to flatter hig 
ride; the ambitious prefect was seduced to believe, that those power- 
Fal auxiliaries might be tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and 
the treasures which he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, 
were accepted by the indignant multitude, as an insult, rather than as 
a gift. Atthe distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, 
before the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted: and the emperor, 
as well ashis minister, advanced, according to ancient custom, respect- 
fully to salute the power which supported their throne. As Rufinus 
passed along the ranks, and disguised, with studied courtesy, his in- 
nate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the mght and left, 
and inclosed the devoted victim within the circle of thar arms. Before 
he could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal ot 
death ; a daring and forward soldier plunged his sword into the breast 
of the guilty prefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired, at the 
feet of the affnghted emperor. If the agonies of a moment could ex- 
ate the crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breath- 
ess corpse could be the object of pity, our humanity might te be 
affected by the horrid circumstances which pan eet the murder of 
Rufinus. His mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the 
populace of either sex, who hastened in crouds, from every quarter of 
the city, to trample on the remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. His right hand was cut off, and 
carried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to ex- 
tort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose head was publicly 
exposed, borne aloft on the point of a long lance.(1) According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his unnocent family would have 
shared the punishment of hiscrimes. The wife and daughter of Rufi- 
nus were indebted for their safety to the influence of religion. Ler sanc- 
tuary protected them from the raging madness of the people; and they 
were permitted to spend the remainder of their lives in the exercises of 
Christian devotion, in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem (2) 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy, this horrid 
deed, which, 1n the execution, poe of justice, violated every law 
of nature and society, profuned the majesty of the prince, and re- 
newed the dangerous examples of military licence. The contemplation 
of the universal order and harmony had satisfied Claudian of the exis- 
tence of the Deity; but the prosperous impunity of vice appeared to 
contradict his moral attributes ; and the fate of Rufinus was the only 
event which could dispel the religious doubts of the poet.(3) Such an 
act might vindicate the honour of Providence ; but it did not much 
contribute tothe happiness of the people In less than three months 
they were informed of the maxims of the new administration, by a sin- 
gular edict, which established the exclusive right of the treasury over 
the spuils of Rufinus, and silenced, under heavy penalties, the pre- 
sumptuous claims of the subjects of the Eastern empire, who had been 
injured by his rapacious tyranny (4) Even Stilicho did not derive from 


(1) The dissection of Rufinus, which (Jandian perforins with the savage coolness of an ana- 
tomist (an Rutin bi 405—415,.), 18 Uukewiseape all d by Zostnus and Jerom (tom 1 p 26 ) 

(2) The Pagan Zosimns mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage The sister of Rufinus 
Sylsania, who passed her life at Jerusatem, 1s famous im Monastic history 1 [he studtous 
virgin had dihgently, and e.cn repeatedly, perused the commentators on the Bible, Origeu 
Gregory, Basil, &c to the amount of five millions of lines 2 At the age of threescore, eh- 
could beast, that she had never washed her hands, tace, or atiy part of her whole body, ex- 
cept the tips of her fingers, to reccive the comntnion = See the Vite Patrum, p. 779 977 

(3) See the beautiful exurdinus of hig mivective against Rate us, which 13 curiously discussed 
by the sccptic Bayle, Mictionnaire Criuque, Rustin Not ft 

(4) See the ‘Theodosian Code, 1 ax tht xhi leg 14,15 The new ministers attempten 
with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils uf their predecessor, aud tu provide for their 
own future security 
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the murder of Ins rival, the frmt which he had propused , and though 
he gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under the 
name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius required a master ; but 
he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, who 
had obtained his domestic confidence ; and the emperor contemplated, 
with terror and aversion, the stern gemus of a foreign warrior. Tull 
they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, and 
the charms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great chamberlain 
of the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master-general 
of the East, betrayed, without scruple, the interest of his benefactor , 
and the same troops, who had so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, 
were engaged to support, against him, the independence of the throne 
of Constantinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a secret and 
irreconcileable war against a formidable hera, who aspired to govern, 
and to defend, the two empires of Rome, and the two sons of Theodo-~ 
sius. They incessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous machinations, 
to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect of the people, 
and the friendship of the Barbarians The life of Stilicho was repeated] 
attempted by the dagger of hired assassins ; and a decree was obtained, 
from the senate of Constantinople, to declare him an enemy of the re- 
public, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the provinces of the 
Kast. At atime when the only hope of delaying the ruin of the Ro- 
man name, depended on the firm union, and reciprocal aid, of all the 
nations to whom it had been gradually communicated, the subjects of 
Arcadius and Honoris were instructed, by their respective masters, to 
view each other in a foveign, and even hostile, light ; to rejoice in their 
mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful alhes, the Barba- 
rians, whom they excited to invade the terntories of their countrymen 
(1) The natives of Italy affected to despise the servile and effeminate 
Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp 
the dignity, of Roman senators ,(2) and the Greeks had not yet forgot 
the sentiments of hatred and contempt, which their polished ancestors 
had so long entertained for the rude inhabitants of the West. The 
distinction of two governments, which soon produced the separation of 
two nations, will justify my desiyn of suspending the series of the By- 
vantine history, to prosecute, without interruption, the disgraceful, 
but memorable, reign of Honorius 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the inclinations 
of a prince, and people, who rejected his government, wisely abandoned 
Arcadius to his unworthy favourites ; and his reluctance to involve the 
two empires in a civil war, be eas the moderation of a minister, who 
had so often signalized his military spirit and abihties. But if Stilicho 
had any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed 
the security of the capital, and the majesty of the Western emperor, to 
the capricious insolence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo,(3) the brother of 
the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, as the reward of his 
apparent fidelity, the immense patrimony which was forfeited by 
treason; long and meritorious service, in the armies of Rome. raised 
lim to the digmty of a military count, the narrow policy of the court 
of Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expedient, o supporting a 


(1) See Claudian (1 Cons Sulich | 4 275, 292 296 1 1 83), and Zosimus, Il. vp 30S. 
° Claudian turns the consulslap of the eunuch kntropius into a national reflection (l ie 
134, 
———— Plaudentem cerne senatnm 
Ft Byzantanos proceies, Garazosgue Quirites * 
O patiibus pletes, O digo: consnle patres 
ub iscurwus to observe the thst svinptoms of jcalousy and schism, between old and new 
Nome between the Greeks and I atins 
(3) Clandian may have evazgerated the vices of Gildo , but his Moorish extraction, his no- 
vur.ous actions, and the complaints of St Augustin, may justify the poet’s invectives Ba- 
1omius (Aunal Eccles A.D 398, No 35—0' has treated the Afncan zebellion with shill 
and learning 


— 
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legal government by the interest of a powerful family , and the brother 
of Firmus was invested with the command of Africa. His ambition suon 
usurped the administration of justice, and of the finances, without ac- 
count, and without controul; and he maintained, during a reign of 
twelve years, the possession of an office from which it was impossible to 
remove him, without the danger of a civil war. During those twelve 
years, the provinces of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant 
who seenied to unite the unfeeling temper of a stranger, with the partial 
resentments of domestic faction The forms of law were often super- 
seded by the use of poison; and if the trembling guests, who were in- 
vited to the table of Gildo, presumed to express their fears, the inso- 
lent suspicion served only to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned 
the ministers of death. Gildo alternately indulged the passions of ava- 
rice and lust ;(1) and if his days were terrible to the rich, his neghts 
were not less dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of their 
wives and daughters were prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant , 
and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious aoe of Barbarians and assas- 
sins, the black, or swarthy, natives of the desert ; whom Gildo consi- 
dered as the only guardians of his throne. In the civil war between 
Theodosius and Enugenius, the count, or rather the sovereign, of Atni- 
‘a, maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality , refused to assist 
either of the contending parties with troops or vessels, expected the de- 
claration of fortune, and reserved for the conqueror, the vain profes- 
sions of his allegiance. Sneh professions would not have satisfied the 
master of the Roman world but the death of Theodosius, and the weak- 
ress and discord of his sons, confirmed the power of the Moor ; who con- 
descended, as a proof of his moderation, to abstain from the use of the 
diadem, and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, or rather sub- 
sidy, of corn. In every division of the empire, the five provinces of 
Africa were invanlably assigned to the West , and Gildo had consented 
to govern that extensive country in the name of Honorius ; but his 
knowledge of the character and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged him 
to address his homage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. ‘The mi- 
misters of Arcadius embraced the cause of a perfidivus rebel ; and the 
delusive hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to the empire of 
the East, tempted them to assert a claim, which they were incapable of 
supporting, either by reason, or by aims (2) 

Vhen Stiicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the preten- 
sions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa 
before the tribunal, which had formerly judged the kings and nations 
of the earth , and the image of the republic was revived, after a long 
interval, under the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an 
accurate and ample detail of the complaints of the provincials, and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate , and the members of that vene- 
rable assembly were required to pronounce the condemnation of the re- 
bel Their unanimous suffrage declared him the enemy of the republic ; 
and the decree of the senate added a sacied and legitimate sanction, to 
the Roman arms(3) A_ people, who still remembered, that their an- 


(1) Instat terribilis vivis, mottentibus heres, 
Virgintbus raptor, thalamts obscwuue adulier 
Nulla quies = oritur preda cessante libido, 
Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda maritis 

Mauris claris6ima quaque 

Fastidita datur 

Baronins Condemns, still more severely, the lcentio isness of Gildo , as his wife, his daughter, 

and his sister, were examples of pericct Chactity Lhe adulteries of the African soldiers are 

cbecked by one of the Impcrial laws 
Y, Inque tuam sortem numerosas traustnlit urbes 

Ciaudian (de Bi. Gildonico, 230 ~324) has tou hed, with political leliciey, the mtrigues of 

the Byzantine court, which are hkevise mention d by Zosimus () vo p $02) 

(3) Symmachus (I iv epist 4) expresees th judicial forms of the s nite, and Claudian 

Q@ Cons Stich 11 325 Le) gc ms to feel tue epi of a Roman 
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cestors had been the masters of the world, would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of ancient treedom ; it they haa not 
long since been accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread, tu 
the unsubstantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence of 
Rome depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evident, that a 
declaration of war would be the signal of famine. The prawfect Symma- 
chus, who presided in the deliberations of the senate, admonished the 
minister of his just apprehension, that as soonas the revengeful Moor 
should prohibit the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and perhaps 
the safety, of the capital, would be threatened by the hungry rage of 
a turbulent multitude.(1) The prudence of Stilicho conceived, and 
executed, without delay, the most effectual measure for the relief of 
the Roman people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, collected in 
the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid stream o1 
the Rhone, and transported, by an easy navigation, from the Rhone to 
the Tyber During the whole term of the African war, the granaries 
of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vindicated from the 
humiliating dependence, and the minds of an immense people were 
quieted by the calm confidence of peace and plenty.(2) 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African war, were en- 
trusted by Stilicho, to a general, active and ardent to avenge his private 
injuries on the head of the tyrant. The spint of discord, which pre- 
vailed in the hause of Nabal, had excited a deadly quarrel between two 
of his sons, Gildo and Maseere ‘The usurper pursued, with impla- 
cable rage, the life of his younger brother, whose courage and abilities 
he feared ; and Mascezel, oppressed by superior power, took refuge +n 
the court of Milan: where he soon received the crue) intelligence, that 
his two innocent and helpless children had been murdered by their 1n- 
human uncle. The affliction of the father was suspended only by the 
desire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to salleet the 
naval and military forces of the Western empire ; and he had resolved, 
if the tyrant should be able to wage an equa] and doubtful war, to march 
against him in person. But as Italy required his presence, and as it 
might be dangerous to weaken the defence of the frontier, he judged it 
more adviseable, that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adventure, 
at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted to 
convince the world, that they couJd subvert, as well as defend, the 
throne of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian, the Herculian, and the 
Augustan, legions ; of the Ne: vian auxiliaries ; of the soldiers, who dis- 
played in their banners the symbol of a lion, and of the troops which 
were distinguisl.ed by the auspicious names of Fortunate, and Invincible 
Yet such was the smallness of their establishments, or the difficulty of 
recruiting, that these seren bands,(4) of high dignity and reputation in 
the service of Rome, amounted to no more than five thousand effective 
men.(5) The fleet of gallies and transports sailed in tempestuous weather 
from the port of Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered their course to the little 
island of Capraria ; which had borrowed that name from the wild goats, 
its original inhabitants, whose place was now occupied by a new colony 


(1) Claudian finely displava these complaints of Symma: hus, ma speech of the goddees o1 
Rome, before the throne of Jupiter (de Hell Gildon, 28 128 ) 

(2) See Claudian (in Futrop. 1 i. 401, &c.i Cons. Stil | i 306, &e il. Cons. Stilich 91, &c ) 

‘3) He was of a mature age, since he had formerly (A 0 373) served against Ins brother 
Fiimus (Ammian xxix 5.). Claudian, who nuderstood the court of Mitan, dwells on the tn- 
juries, mther than the merits, of Magecezel (de Bell. Gild 389—414) The Moorish war was 
not worthy of Honoris, or Stilicho, &c. 

(4) Clandian, Bell. Gild, 415—4°03 The change of discipline allowed him to use indif- 
fereatly the names of Leeio, Cohars, Mini; ulis. See the Votitia Imperti, 8. 38. 40 

(5) Orvaims (l. vi. c 36 p 565) qualifies this account with an expression of doubt (ut 
ainnt), and it scarcely comcides with the durauecs adpac of Zosimus (1 vo p 303) Yet 
Ciaudian, after some declamation about Cadmus 3 soldiers, trankly owns, that Stilicho sen 
au smail army lest the rebel should fly, ne timeare times (i Cons Stulch 1 1 814, &e ) 
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of a strange and savage appearance. ‘ The whole island (says an in- 
genious travell€r of those times) 1s filled, or rather defiled, b men, 
“who fly from the light. They call themselves Monks, or solitaries, 
“* because they chuse to live alone, without any witnesses of their actions. 
“‘ They fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehensian of losing them ; 
“and, lest they should be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary 
“‘ wretchedness. How absurd is their choice ! how perverse their under- 
“‘ standing ! to dread the evils, without being able to support the bless- 
‘“ ings, of the human condition. Either this melancholy madness is the 
“* effect of disease, or else the consciousness of guilt urges these un- 
‘‘ happy men to exercise on their own bodies the tortures which are in- 
“ flected on fugitive slaves by the hand of justice."(1) Such was the 
contempt of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capraria, who wee 
revered, by the pious Mascezel, as the chosen servants of God.(2) Some 
of them were persuaded, by his intreaties, to embark on board the fleet , 
and it is observed, to the praise of the Roman general, that his days and 
nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of singing 
psalms. The devout leader, who, with such a reimforcement, appeared 
confident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted 
along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships against the 
violence of the south wind, by casting anchor im the safe and capacious 
harbour of Caghari, at the distance of one hnndred and forty miles from 
the African shores.(3) 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces of Africa 
By the hberality of his gifts and promises, he endeavoured to secure the 
doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he attracted to his 
standard the distant tribes of Getulia and Ethiopia. He proudly re- 
viewed an army of seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the rash 
presumption which 1s the forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous 
cavalry would trample under their horses feet, the troops of Mascezel, 
and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the natives of the cold regions 
of Gaul and Germany.(4) But the Moor, who commanded the legions 
of Honorius, was too well acquainted with the manners of his country- 
men, to entertain any serious apprehension of a naked and disorderly 
host of Barbarians ; whose left arm, instead of a shield, was protected 
only by a mantle, who were totally disarmed as soon as they had 
darted their javelin from their nght hand , and whose horses had never 
been taught to bear the controul, or to obey the guidance, of the bridle. 
He fixed his camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior 
enemy, and, after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a general 
engagement.(5) As Mascezel advanced before the front with fair offers 
of peace and pardon, he encountered one of the foremost standard- 
bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck him on the 
arm with his sword. The arm, and the Sali. sunk under the weiht 
of the blow ; and the imaginary act of submissivn was hastily repeated 
by all the standards of the line. At this signal, the disaffected cohorts 
proclaimed the name of their lawful sovereign ; the Barbarians, av- 
tonished by the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, according to 


(2) Claud Rutil Numatian Itinesar i 439—448 He afterwards (515--526 ) mentuons 
religious madman on the isle of Gorgona tor such profane remarks, Ratilies, aid bis ac 
complices, are styled, by bis commentator, Barthius, raviosi canes diaboli. = tillemont (Mem 
tcclee. tom >|). p 471) more calmly obeerves, that the unbelieving poet praises where he 
meahs to ceneure 

(2) Orosius, | vii c 36 p 564 Augustin commends two o these savage saints of the isle 
of Goats (epiet ixxxi apud Villemont, Mem Eccles tom xia p 317 aud Baronius, Annel. 
Eccles A D 308 No 51) 

(3) Here the first book of the Gildonic war istermiu,ted The rest of Claudian’s poem has 
been Jost, and we are ignorant how, or where, the army made good their landing in Africa. 

(4) Orosius must be responsible for the account The presumpuon of Gildo aud his varions 
"rain of Barbarians ts celebrated by Claudian (ti Cons Stil | t 343—355 ) 

(5) St Ambrose, who had been dead abow a seat, revealed, in a vision, the time and 
place of the victory Mascezel afterwards related his dream to Paulinus, the original Lio- 
grapher of the saiut from whom it moyght easly pass to Oro 
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their custom, in tumultuary fight and Mascezel obtamed the honours 
of an easy, and almost bloodless, victory (1) Lhe tyrant e-caped from 
the field uf battle to the sea-shore ; and threw himself into a small 
vessel, with the hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of the 
empire of the East: but the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into 
the harbour of Tabraca,(2) which had acknowledged, with the rest of 
the province, the dominion of Honorius, and the authority of his heu- 
tenant. The inhabitants, asa proof of their repentance and loyalty, 
seized and confined the person of Gildo in a dungeon; and his own 
despair saved him from the intolerable torture of supporting the pre- 
sence of an injured, and victorious, brother.(3) The captives, and the 
spuils, of Africa, were laid at the feet of the emperor; but Stilcho, 
whose moderation appeared more conspicuous, and more sincere, in the 
midst of prosperity, still affected to consult the laws of the republic , 
and referred to the senate and people of Rome, the judgment of the 
most illustrious criminals (4) T eg trial was public and solemn; but 
the judges, in the exercise of this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, 
were impatient to punish the African magistrates, who had intercepted 
the subsistence of the Roman people. Therich and guilty province was 
oppressed by the Imperial mimsters, who had a visible interest to mul- 
tiply the number of the accomplices of Gildo ; and if an edict of Honorius 
seems to check the malicious industry of informers, a subsequent edict, 
at the distance of ten years, continues and renews the prosecution of 
the offences which had been committed in the time of the general re- 
eo) The adherents of the tyrant who escaped the first fury of 
the soldiers, and the judges, might derive some consolation from the 
tragic fate of his brother, who could never obtain his pardon for the ex- 
traordinary services which he bad performed. After he had finished an 
important war in the space of a single wuiter, Mascezel was received at 
the court of Milan with loud applause, affected gratitude, and secret 
jealousy ;(6) and his death, which, perhaps. was the effect of accident, has 
been considered as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a bridge, 
the Moorish prince, who accompanied the master-general of the West, 
was suddenly thrown from his horse into the river , the officious haste 
of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile, which 
they observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; and while they delayed 
the necessary assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably 
drowned (7) ; 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with the nup- 
tials of the empero: Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of 
Stihcho + and this equal and honourable alhance seemed to invest the 
powe:ful minister with the authority of a parent over his submissive 
pupil ‘The muse of Claudian was not silent on this propitious day :(8) 


(1) Zositnus(} vp 303) supposes an obstinate combat, but the narrative of Orosins ap 
peats to conceal a real fact, under the disguise of a mitucle 

(2) tabraca lay between the two Hippes (Cellaitus, tom ti pou p le , @Anvitle, tom 
it p 84) Orosius has distinctly named the field of battle, but our ignorance cannot ‘define 
the precise situation 

(3) The death of Gildo 18 expressed by Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. | 557.), and his best inter 
preters, Zosimus and Orosius 

(4) Claudian (11. Cons. Stilich, 99—119 ) describes therr trial (tremutt quos Aftica, nuper 
ceinunt rostra reo), aud applauds tie restoration of the ancient constitution it is here that 
he introduces the famons sentence, so familiar to the fitends of despotisin . 

Nuwq@u.im lbuitus gration exstat 
Quam sub reg pio. 

But the freedom which depends on toyal piety, scarcely deserves that appclanon 

(S$) See the theodoisan Code, 1 in tit xxxix. leg, 3 tit. xi, leg. 18, 

(6) Sulicho, who claimed an equal share i all the victories of ‘i heodosius and his sou, pari 
cularly asserts, that Africa wus recovered by the wisdom of fie counsels (see an Inecriptron 
produced by Baronius,) 

(7) Lhase softened the narrative of Zosimus, which in its conae saumphicity, 18 almast in 
credible (1. vp 303.) Orosts damns the victorious g neral (p 538&.), for violating the 
tight of sanctiary 

(8) Clandian as ds poet lameat, composed a serious and claborate epithalamium of 34, 
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he sang, in various and lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair, 
and the glory ofthe hero, who confirmed their umn, and supported 
their throne. The ancient fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to 
be the object of religious faith, were saved from oblivion by the genius 
of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and 
love; the triumphant progress of Venus over her native seas, and the 
mild influence which her presence diffused in the palace of Milan, ex- 
press to every age the natural sentiments of the heart, in the just and 
pleasing language of allegorical fiction. But the amorous sl eae he 
which Clanudian attributes to the young prince,(1) must excite the smiles 
of the court; and hi» beauteous spouse (if she deserved the praise of 
beauty) had not much to fear or to hope from the passions of hex lover. 
Honorius was only in the fourteenth year of his age, Serena, the mo- 
ther of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, the consummation of 
the royal nuptials ; Maria died a virgin, after she had been ten years a 
wife; and the chastity of the emperor was secured by the coldness, or, 
perhaps, the debility, of his constitution.(2) His subjects, who atten- 
tively studied the charater of their young sovereign, discovered that 
Honorius was without passions, and consequently without talents: and 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike incapable of discharg- 
ing the duties of his rank, or of enjoying the pleasures of his age. In 
his early youth he made some progress in the exercises of riding and 
drawing the buw. but he soon 1elinquished these fatiguing occupations, 
and the amusement of feeding poultry became the serious and daily care 
of the monarch of the West,(3) who resigned the reins of the empire to 
the firm and skilful band of his guardian Stilicho. The experience of his- 
tory will countenance the suspicion, that a prince who was born in the pur- 
ple, received a worse education than the meanest peasant of his domi- 
nions ; and that the ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of 
manhood, without ane to excite his courage, or to enlighten his 
understanding.(4) The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed to 
animate, by their example, or at least by their presence, the valour of 
the legions ; and the dates of then laws attest the perpetual activity of 
their motions through the provinces of the Roman world. But the son 
of Theodosius passed the a eat of his hfe, a captive in his palace, a 
pila in his country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, specta- 
tor of the ruin of the Western empire, which was repeatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the arms of the Barbarians. In the eventful 
history of a reign of twenty-eight years, 1t will seldom be necessary to 
mention the name of the emperor Hononius. 


lines, besides sume gay Fescennincs which were sung, in a more Iicentioustone, on the wed- 
dhog aight 


Q) — a (let obVIUS Ire 

Jam princeps, tardutnque cupit discedere solem 
Nobilis haud aliter sonzpes, 

(de Nuptnit Honor et Marie, 287.) and more freely in the Fescennines (112—158 ) ° 
fices, O quuties, hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos decies viucere Sarmatas 
e Ld s & * ° * 
Cum victor madido prosilias toro 
Noctarm referens vulnera procliy. 


(4) See Zosimus, | v p 333 


(3) Procopins de Bell. Gothico, 1 c. 2.) Ihave borrowed the genetal practice of Honorjus, 
without adopting the singniar, and, indeed, umprobable tale, Which 1s elated Ly the Greek 
historian 


(4) The lessons of Theodosiu;, 0: tathc: Claudian Os Cons Honor 214-418) might 
couupose @ fine institution tor the future prince of a great und free nation It was far 
above Ilo: o11us, und his degenerate oubyects 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Revolt of the Gothe.—They plunder Greece.—Two great Invasions of 
Italy by Alarie and Radagatsus —They are repulsed by Sttltcho — 
The Germans overrun Gaul.— Usurpation of Constantine in the West. 
— Disgrace and Death of Stilrcho. 


Ir the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obligations to the 
great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced, how painfully the 
spirit and abilities of their deceased emperor had supported the frail and 
mouldering edifice of the republic. He died in the month of January ; 
and before the end of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation 
was in arms.(1) The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard ; and boldly avowed the hostile designs, which they had long 
cherished in their ferocious minds. Their countrymen, who had been 
condemned, by the conditions of the last treaty, to a life of tranquillity 
and labour, deserted their farms at the first sound of the trumpet, and 
eagerly resumed the weapons which they had reluctantly laid down. 
The barriers of the Danube were thrown open, the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued from their forests ; and the uncommon severity of the 
winter allowed the poet to remark, “ that they rolled their ponderous 
‘* wagyons over the broad and icy back of the indignant river.”(2) The 
unhappy natives of the provinces to the South of the Danube, submitted 
to the calamities, which, in the course of twenty years, were almost 
grown familar to their imagination ; and the various troops of Barba- 
rians, who gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread from the 
woody shores of Dalmatia, to the walls of Constantinople.(3) The in- 
terruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy, which the Goths 
had received from the prudent hberality of Theodosius, was the spe- 
cious pretence of their revolt: the affront was embittered by their con- 
tempt for the unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; and their resentment was 
inflamed by the weakness, or treachery, of the minister of Arcadius 
The frequent visits of Rufinus to the camp of the Barbarians, whose 
aims and apparel he affected to imitate, were considered as a sufficient 
evidence oF his guilty correspondence: and the public enemy, from a 
motive either of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the ge- 
neral devastation, to spare the private estates of the unpopular prefect 
The Goths, instead of being impelled by the blind and headstrong pas- 
sions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful genius of 
Alaric That renowned leader was descended from the noble race of the 
Balti ;(4) which yielded only to the royal dignity of the Amali: he had 
solicited the command of the Roman armies, and the Imperial court 
provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their refusal, and the impor- 


(1) The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, are distinctly mentioned by 
Clandian (in Rufin § ti 7—100), Zosimius (1 vi p 22 ), and Jornaudes (de Rebus Geticis, 
e 29 


(2) 





Alsi per terga ferocis 

Danubi solidata ruunt, expertaque remis 

Frangunt stagna totis 
Claudian aud Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the metaphors aud properties of 
digntd water, and solid ice Much false wit has been expended tu this easy exercise. 

(3) Jerom,tom 1. p 26 He endeavonrs to comfort his friend Heliodorus, bishop of Alts 
num, for the loss of bis ne Nepo'tan, by 4 curious recapitulation of all the publiye and 
pitvate nusfortunes of the tifes See fillemont, Mem Eccles tom xi p 200, &c 

(4) Baltha, or bold orig mirifica, saya Jornaudes (c 29) This illustrious race long con 
unued to flourish jy France, in the Guthic province of Septimania, or Languedoc , under the 
cotrupted appellation of Bawx and a branch of that family afterwards settied in the kingdom 
of Naples (Grothusin Prolegoin ad tlist Gothic p 53.) The lords of Baux, wear Arles and 
of seventy-nine subordinate places, were independent cf the coats o Lievuue+, Longuerue, 
Description de la France, tom. i p 357) 
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tance of their loss, Whatever hopes might be entertaimed of the con- 
quest of Constanfinople, the judicious general soon abandoned an im- 
practicable enterprise. In the midst of a divided court, and a discon- 
tented people, the emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of the 
Gothic arms: but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the 
strength of the city ; and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, 
might securely brave the important and random darts of the Barbarians. 
Alaric disdained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined 
countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful har- 
vest of fame and riches in a province which had hitherto escaped the 
ravages of war.(1) 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom Rufinus had 
devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspicion, that 
he had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the Gothic 
invader. The proconsul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a respect- 
able father. and Gerontius, who commanded the provincial troops, was 
much better qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant, than 
to defend with courage and ability, a country most remarkably fortified 
by the hand of nature. Alanc had traversed, without resistance, the 
sling of Macedonia and Thessaly, as far as the foot of Mount Oeta, a 
steep and woody range of hills, almost :mpervious to his cavalry. They 
stretched from East to West, to the edge of the sea-shore; and left, 
between the precipice and the Malian Gulph, an interval of three hun- 
dred feet, hich in some places, was contracted to a road capable of 
admitting only a single carriage.(2) In this narrow pass of Thermo- 
pyle, where Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans had gloriously 

evoted their lives, the Goths might have been stopped, or destroyed by 
a skilful general ; and perhaps the view of that sacred spot might have 
kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of the degenerate 
Greeks ‘The troops which had been posted to defend the straights of 
Thermopyle, retired, as they were directed, without attempting to dis- 
turb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric ,(3) and the fertile frelds of 
Phocis, and Beotia, were instantly covered by a deluge of Barbarians ; 
who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, and drove away the 
beautiful females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the flaming villages 
The travellers, who visited Greece several years afterwards, could easily 
discover the deep and bloody traces of the march of the Goths; and 
Thebes was less indebted for her preservation to the strength of her 
seven gates, than to the eager haste of Alaric, who advanced to oer tly 
the city of Athens, and the important harbour of the Pireus. The 
sume impatience urged him tu prevent the delay and danger of a siege, 
by the offer of a capitulation , and as soon as the Athenians heard the 
voice of the Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded to deliver the 
greatest part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of Minerva, and 
its inhabitants. The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed 
with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small and select train, 
was admitted within the walls ; he indulged himself in the refreshment 
of the bath, accepted a splendid banquet which was provided by the ma- 
gistrate, and affected to shew that he was not ignorant of the manners of 
civilized nations.(4) But the whole territory of Attica, from the pro- 


Ci) Zosimus (1 vp. 293—295 ) 18 our best guide for the conquest of Greece but the tints 
and allusion of Claudian are 80 many rays of historic hight 

(2) Compare Herodotns (i vil c 176) and Livy (xxxvi 15 The narrow entrance of 
Greece was probably enlarged by each successive ravisber 

(3) He passed, says Lunapius (in Vit Philosoph p 93 edit Commelin, 1596 ), through the 
straights, 3:0 Tw wedAwy (of Thermopylae) wapyrACev, worep d00 sates Kat trToKpoTa Tedss 
THELWVe 

(4) tn obedience to Jerom, aud (laadian (in Kain 1 it 191), | have mixed some darker 
colwurs in the nuld representation of Zosimus, who wished to suften Che calamities of Athens, 

Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres 

Svnesine (Fpist. clvi p 272 edit. Petav ) observes, that Athens, whose sufferings he 1mputes 
to the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time less famous fur her schools of phrlosophy than 
for her trade of honey 
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montory of Sumum to the town of Megata, was blasted by his baleful 
presence ; and, if we may use the comparisun vi a contemporary philo- 
sopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaugh- 
tered victim. The distance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles; but the bad road, an expressive name, which 
it still bears among the Greeks, was, or might easily have been made. 
impassable for the march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods ot 
Mount Citheron covered the inland country; the Scironian rocks a 
proached the water's edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, 
which was confined above six miles along the sea-shore.(1) The pas- 
sage of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was terminated by the 
isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of firm and intrepid soldiers might 
have successfully defended a tempurary intrenchment of five or six 
miles from the Ionian to the Aigean sea The confidence of the cit ec» 
of Peloponnesus, in their natural rampart, had tempted them to ne + 
lect the care of their antique walls ; and the avarice of the Roman go 
vernors had exhausted and betrayed the unhappy province (2) Corinth, 
Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of the Goths; and 
the most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved by death, from behold- 
ing the slavery of their families, and the conflagration of their cities (3) 
The vases and statues were distributed among the Barbarians, with 
more regard to the value of the materials, than to the elegance of the 
workmanship ; the female captives submitted to the laws of war; the 
enjoyment of beauty was the reward of valour ; and the Greeks could 
not reasonably complain of an abuse, which was justified by the example 
of the heroic times.(4) The descendants of that extraordinary people, 
who had considered valour and discipline as the walls of Sparta, no 
longer remembered the generous reply of their ancestors to an invade: 
more formidable than Alanic. ‘If thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt 
*‘ those who have never injured thee ; 1f thou art a man, advance :—and 
“ thou wilt find men equal to thyself."(5) From Thermopylae to Sparta, 
the leader of the Goths pursued his victorious march without encounter- 
ing any mortal antagonists. but one of the advocates of expiring Pa- 
ganism has confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded 
by the goddess Minerva, with her formidable A’gis, and by the angry 
shantom of Achilles ,(6) and that the conqueror was dismayed by 
the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. In an age of miracles, 
it would perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus 
to the common benefit ; yet 1t cannot be dissembled, that the mind of 
Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping or waking visions, 
the impressions of Greek superstition The songs of Homer, and the 
fame of Achilies, had peobably never reached the ear of the illiterate 
Barbarian ; and the Chistian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, 





(1) - Vallata inart Sciromia rapes, 
Et duo continue connectens wquora mio 
isthmus 
Claudian de Bell Getico, 183 
The Sclronian rocks aie described by Mausanias (11 ¢ 44 p 107 cdit Kuhn) and our mo 
dern travellers, Wheeler (p 436) and Chandler (p 298) Hadstisn made the road passable 
for two Carriages 

(2) Claudign (in Rutin, } ui 186 and de Bello Getco, 611, &« ) vagnelv, though forcibly, 
delineates the scene of rapine aud destruction. 

(3) Tpes paxaper Davao: car TeTpaxis, &C These generous lines of Home: (Odyss | v 306 ) 
were transcribed by one of ihe ceptive youths of Coriuth and the tears of Mummuus may 
prove that the rude cou r, though he was ignorant of the value of an orginal picture, 
possessed the purest sourct of good taste, a benevolent heart (Plutarch, Symposiac I ix tom 
up. 737. edit. Wechel). 

(4) Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of these female captives, who gave 
their charms, and even their hearts, to the murdesers of their fathers, brothers, &c Suchc 
passion (of Eriphile for Achilles) is touched with admirable delicacy by Racine 

(5) Plutarch (in Pyirho, tom 1 p 471 edit Brian) gives the genuine answerin the Laconic 
dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Spatta with 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 24 elephants and the de 
ae of that Open town ms a fin: Counnen: on the laws of Lycurgus, even im the last stage 

ecay. 
(6) Such, perhaps as Homa had vs. lod: his 50 nobly pamted him 


" 
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taught him to degpise the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. The 
invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, contributed, 
at least accidentally, to extirpate the last remains of Paganism, and 
the mysteries of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen hundred years, did 
not survive the destruction of Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece.(1) 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on their arms, 
their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of 
the general of the West , and Stilicho, who had not been permitted 
to repulse, advanced to chastise the invaders of Greece.(2) A nume- 
rous fleet was equipped in the ports of Italy; and the troops, after a 
short and prosperous navigation over the Toman sea, were safely dis- 
embarked on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and 
mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabulous residence of Pan and 
the Dryads, became the scene of along and doubtfyl conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The skill and perseverance 
of the Roman at length prevailed and the Goths, after sustaining a 
considerable loss from disease and desertion, gradually retreated to the 
lotty mountain of Pholoe, near the sources of the Penus, and on the 
frontiers of Elis, a sacred country, which had formerly been ex- 
empted from the calamities of war.(3) The camp of the Barbarians 
was immediately besieged: the waters of the mver(4) were diverted 
into another channel, and while they laboured under the intolerable 
pressure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of circumvallation was 
tormed to prevent their escape. After these precautions, Stilicho, 
too confident of victory, 1etired to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical 
gaines and lascividus dances, of the Greeks; his soldiers, deserting 
their standards, spread themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved from the rapacious 
hands of the enemy Alarie appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which the 
abilities of a general are displayed with more genuine lustre, than 
in the tumult of a day of battle To extricate himself from the prison 
of Peloponnesus, 1t was necessary that he should pierce the intrench- 
ments which surrounded his camp, that he should perform a difficult 
and dangerous march of thity piles: as far as the Gulf of Corinth , and 
that he should transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an 
arm of the sea, which, im the narrow interval between Rhium and the 
opposite shore, 1s at least half a mile in breadth.(5) The operations 
of Alaric must have been secret, prudent and rayid ; since the Roman 
general was confounded by the intelligence, that the Goths, who had 
eluded his efforts, were in full possession of the important province of 
Eprus ‘This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric aufhciont time to con- 
clude the treaty, which he secretly negotiated, with the ministers of 
Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil war compelled Stilicho to 
retire, at the haughty mandate of Ins rivals, from the dominions of 


(1) Eunapius (in Vit Philosoph p %—93 ) intimates, that a troop of Monks betrayed 
Greece, and followed the Gothic camp 

(2) For Sulicho’s Greek war, compate the honest narrative of Zosinus(! vo p 295, 29 ), 
with the Curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian (14 Cons Stich f i 172—186 iv Cons 
fon. 459 457) As the event was not glorious, it is arttully thrown into the shade 

(3) The oops who marched through Elis delivered up their arms = This security enriched 
the kleans, who were lovers of a rural hfe Riches begat pride, they disdained then privi 
lege, aud they suffered  Polybius advises them tu retire once more within their magic circle. 
See a learned and judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which Mr West has prcfixed 
to hie translation ot Pindar . 

(4) Claudian (in itv. Cons Hon. 480 ) alludes to the fact, without naming the river per- 
hape the Alpheus (1 Cons Stil } 1 185.) 
Ft Alphens Geticis angustus acervis 

Jardtor ad Stes os €UAInbtin pergit aps res 

Yet f snould preter the Penous, « svallow suiantin a wide and deep bed, which runs through 
this, and falisanto the sea below Cvlenne tt had been jJomed with the Alpheus. to cleanse 
the Augean stable (Cellarios, tom 1 ye 764) Chandler’s Travels, p 286 ). 

fh) Strabo, | ving op S517 Phin Hist Natur av 3 Wheeler, p 308. Chandler, p. 275 
They measuted, from diferent poms, the distance berween the two lands 
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Arcadius ; and he respected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable 
character of the ally and servant of the emperor of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher,(1) who visited Constantinople soon after the 
death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings, and the state of the Roman republic. Synesius ob- 
serves, and deplores the fatal abuse, which the imprudent bounty of the 
late emperor had introduced into the military service. The citizens, and 
subjects, had purchased an exemption from the indispensable duty of 
defending their country ; which was supported by the arms of Barba- 
rian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace 
the illustrious dignities of the empire ; their ferocious youth, who dis- 
dained the salutary restraint of laws, were more anxious to acquire the 
riches, than to imitate the arts, of a people, the object of their con- 
tempt and hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the stone of Tan- 
talus, perpetually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted 
state. The measures, which Synesius recommeuds, are the dictates of 
« bold and generous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the 
courage of his subjects, by the example of manly virtue; to banish 
luxury from the court, and from the camp ; to substitute, in the place 
of the Barbarian mercenaries, an army of men, interested in the defence 
of their laws and of their property ; to force, in such a moment of 
yublic danger, the mechanic from his shop, and the philosopher from 
fe school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from his dream of pleasure, 
and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the hands of the iisand 
husbandman. At the head of such troops, who might deserve the 
name, and would display the spirit, of Romans, he animates the son of 
Theodosius to encounter a race of Barbarians, who were destitute of 
any real courage ; and never to lay down his arms, till he had chaced 
them far away into the solitudes of Scythia; or had reduced them to 
the state of ignominious servitude, which the Lacedzmonians formerly 
imposed on the pepe Helots.(2) The court of Arcadius indulged the 
zeal, applauded the eloquence, and neglected the advice, of Synesius 
Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses the emperor of the East, in the 
language of reason and virtue, which he might have used to a Spartan 
king, had not condescended to form a practicable scheme, consistent 
writhi the temper, and circumstances, of a degenerate age. Perhaps 
the pride of the ministers, whose business was seldom interrupted 
reflection, might reject, as wild and visionary, every proposal, ie 
exceeded the measure of their capacity, and deviated from the forms 
and precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, and the 
downfal of the Barbarians, were the topics of popular conversation, an 
edict was publisued at Constantinople, which declared the promotion of 
Alaric to the rank of master-general of the Eastern Illyricum. The 
Roman provincials, and the allies, who had respected the faith of trea- 
ties, were justly indignant, that the ruin of Greece and Epirus should 
be so liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful 
magistrate, in the cities which he had so Vatel besieged. The fathers, 
whose sons he had massacred, the husbands, whose wives he had violated 
were subject to his authority and the success of his rebellion en- 
couraged the ambition of every leader of the foreign mercenaries. The 
use to which Alaric applied his new command, distinguishes the firm 
and judicious character of his policy. He issued his orders to the four 
magazines and manufactures of offensive and defensive arms, Margus, 


(1) Synesius passed three years (A D.397—400) at Constantinople, as deputy from Cyrene 
to the emperor Arcadius He presented him with a crown of gold, and pronounced before 
him the instructive oration de Regno (p 1—32, edit Petav Paris, 612) The plnlosopher 
was made bishop of Ptolemais, A D, 410, and died about 430 See Tillemont, Mem Eccles 
tom. xii. p 499 554, 683—h85 

(2) Synesius de Regno, p. 21—26. 
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Ratiaria, Nalsus, atrd Thessalomica, to provide lis troops with an ex. 
traordinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and spears ; the unhappy 
provincials were compelled to forge the instruments of their own de- 
struction; and the Barbarians removed the only defect which had 
sometimes disappointed the efforts of their courage (1) The birth of 
Alaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confidewce in his future 
designs, insensibly united the body of the nation under his victomous 
standard ; and, with the unanimous consent of the Barbarian chieftains, 
the master-general of Tlyricum was elevated, according to ancient 
custom, ona shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths.(2) 
Atmed with his double power, seated on the verge of the two empires, 
he alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honortus ;(3) till he declared and executed his resolution of invading 
the dominions of the West. The provinces of Europe which belonged 
to the Eastern emperor, were already exhausted ; those of Asia were 
inaccessible; and the strength of Constantinople had resisted his at- 
tack But he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, 
which he had twice visited ; and he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic 
standard on the walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the accu- 
mulated spoils of three hundred triumphs.(4) 

The scarcity of facts.(5) and the uncertainty of dates,(6) oppose our 
attempts to describe the circumstances of the first invasion of Italy by 
the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thessalonica, through the 
warlike and hostile country of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Juhan 
Alps ; his passage of those mountains, which were sone guarded by 
troops nd: intrenchments, the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of 
the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to have employed a consi- 
derable time. Unless his operations were extremely cautious and slow, 
the length of the interval would suggest a probable suspicion, that the 
Gothic king retreated towards the banks of the Danube ; and reinforced 
his army with fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he again attempted to 
penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since the public and rmportant events 
escape the diligence of the historian, he may amuse himself with con- 
templating, fur a moment, the influence of the arms of Alarie on the 
fortunes of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia, and an 
husbandman of Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by 
his enemies to appear before a Roman synod,(7) wisely preferred the 


Q) ———— qui faedera rumpit 
Ditatur qui servat, eget vastator AcChive 
Gentis, et Fpirum nuper populatus mnuitam 
Presidet Hlyrico jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
lagreditur muros, iilis responsa daturus 
Qnorun conjugibis potitur, natosque peremit. 
Clandiin in butrop fa 212) Alaric applauds hrs own policy (de Beil Getic 533-—~513), in 
the use which he had made of this Mlyrian jurisdiction 

(2) Jotnandes, c 29 p 651 The Gothic historian adds, with unusual apirit, Cum sits 
deliberans suasit suo labore quaerere regna, quam alienis per otinin subjacere 

(3) ——Discors odisque anceps civilibus Orbis 

Non 6a vis tutata din, dum fordera fallax 
Ludit, et alterna perjuiia venditat aula 
Claudian de Bell Get 565, 

(4) Alpibus Italie ruptis penetrabis ad [ 7 bem 
Tins authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by Clandian (de Kell Getico, 
547), seven years before the event But as it was not accomplished within the term which 
has been rashly fixed, the iuterpre ers escaped through an ambiguous meaning. 

(5) Our best materials are 970 verses of (laudian, in the poem on the Getic war, and the 
beginuing of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of Honorius Zosimus is totally silent , 
and we are reduced to such scraps, of rather crumbs, a8 we can pick from Orosius and the 
Chronicles 

(6) Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds the Halian ware of Alaric 
(ce 29), his date of the consiismip of Stilicho and Aurelian (A 1) 400) Js firm and respect. 
able It 18 cettain, from Claudjan (titkemont Hist des Emp tom =v. p 804), that the 
battle of Pollentia was fought A 1) 403, but we cannot easily fill the intervat 

7) Vantuin Romane urbts judicium fugis ut magis obsidionem barbaricam quam pacata 
urbis judicium velissustimere Jcrom tom ii p 239 Rufinus understood his own danger . 
the peaccful uty was iaflamed by the beldam Marcella, and the rest of Jerom's factivn. 
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dangers of a besteged city, and the Barbarians, who furiously shook the 
walls of Aquileia, might save him from the cruel sentence of another 
heretic, who, at the request of the same bishops, was severely whipped, 
and condemned to perpetual exile on a desert island.(1) The old 
mun,(2) who had passed his simple and innocent life in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona, was a stranger to the yr both of kings and 
bishops; /is pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, were confined within 
the little circle of his paternal farm; and a staff supported his aged 
steps, on the same ground where he had sported in his infancy. Yet 
even this humble and rustic felicity (which Claudian describes with so 
much truth and areal was still exposed to the undistinguishing rage 
of war. His trees, his old contemporary trees,(3) must blaze in the con- 
flagration of the whole country , a detachment of Gathic cavalry might 
sweep away his cottage and his family ; and the power of Alaric could 
destroy this happiness, which he was not able either to taste, or to 
bestow. ‘“ Fame,” says the poet, “ encircling with terror her gloomy 
* wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy 
“ with consternation:” the apprehensions of each individual were 1n- 
creased in just proportion to the measure of his fortune: and the most 
timid, who had already embarked their valuable effects, meditated their 
escape to the sland of Sicily, or the African coast. The public distress 
was aggravated by the fears and reproaches of superstition.(4) Every 
hour produced some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents: 
the Pagans deplored the neglect of omens, and the interruption of sa- 
erifices ; but the Christians still derived some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martyrs (5) 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his subjects, by the 
pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank The pride and luxury in 
which he was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, that there 
existed on the earth any power presumptuous enough to invade the re- 

ose of the successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery concealed the 
impending danger, till Alaric approached the palace of Milan. But 
when the sound of war had awakened the young emperor, instead of 
flying to arms with the spit, or even the rashness, of his age, he 
eagerly listened to those timid counsellors, who proposed to convey his 
sacred person, und his faithful attendants, to some secure and distant 
station in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho alone(6) had courage and au- 
thority to resist this disgraceful measure, which would have abandoned 
Rome and Italy to the Barbarians ; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhatian frontier, and as the source of new 
levies was slow and precarious, the general of the West could only pro- 
mise, that, 1f the court of Milan would maintain their ground during 


(1) Juviman, the enemy of fasts and of ce'ibacy, who was persecuted and insulted bv the 
frrious Jerom GJoran's Remarks, vol, iv p 104, & ) See the orginal edict of banishment 
ni the Theodosian Code, 1 xvi tit v leg 43 

(2) this epigram (de Sene Veronenss qui suburbium tiusquaim egressus est), is one of the 
earlieat and most pleasing compositions of Clandian Cowley’s mmitstion (Hard’s edition, vol. 
it p 241.) has some natural and happy surokes | but it is inuch inferior to the original portrait 
which is evidently drawn from the lite : 


(3) Ingentem memunit parvo qui germine queicum 
A quevumque videt consetuisse nemus 


A neighbenring wood born with himself Le sees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 


Inthis passage, Cowley le perhaps superior to his original and the English poet, who was 
a good botanist, bas concealed the oa4s, under a more general e. pression. 

(4) Claudian de Bell. Get 199-266 He may seem prolix but fear and superstition oc- 
cugted as large a space in the miuds of the Italiaus 

5) From the passages of Paulinus, which Baronius has produced (Annal Eccles. A D. 
and, No. 51), it 1s manifest, that the general alarm had pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola on 
Campania, where that famous penileut had fixed his abode 

(6) solus erat Stilicho, &c 15 the exclusive commendation which Claudian bestows (ie 
Zell. Get, 267), without condescending to except the emperor ow insignificant must 
Honorius have appeared in his own court ! 
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isabsepes, he wetld svon return with an army equal to the encounter 
of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment (while each moment was 
so important to the public safety) Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow, amidst the severity 
of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, 
the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity of Rhetia.(1) The Bar- 
barians, perhaps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of 
a chiet, who stil assumed the language of command, and the choice 
which he condescended to make, of 2 select number ut their bravest 
youth, was considered as a mark of his esteem and favour. The cohorts, 
who were delivered from the newhbouring foe, diuhgently repaired to 
the Imperial standard ; and Stilicho tsued his orders to the most re- 
mote troups of the West, to advance, by rapid marches, to the detence 
vot Honorius and of Italy The fortresses of the Rhine were abandoned , 
and the safety of Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Germans, 
and the ancient terror of the Roman name. Even the legion, which had 
been stationed to guard the wall of Britain against the Caledonians of 
the North, was hastily recalled ,(2) and a numerous body of the cavalry 
of the Alani was persuaded to engage in the sei vice of the emperor, who 
anxlously expected the return of lis general The prudence and vigour 
of Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, which revealed, at 
the same time, the weakness of the falling empire The legions of 
Rome, which had long since languished in the gradual decay of disci- 
ine and courage, were exterminated by the Gothic and civil wars, and 
it was found impossible, without exhausting and caposing the provinces, 
to assemble an army for the detence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the unguarded 
palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the term of his absence, the 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that might retard their march 
He principally depended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, 
the Ogho, and the Addua, which, in the winter or spring, by the fall 
of 1ains, or by the melting of the snows, are commonly swelled into 
bruad and impetuous torrents (3) But the season happeming to be 
remarkably dry , and the Goths could traverse, without impediment, the 
wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly marked by the course of 
a Shallow stream The bridge and passage of the Addua were secured 
by a strong detachment of the Gothie army, and as Alaric approached 
the walls, or rather the suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satis- 
faction of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly before him. Honortus, 
accompanied by a feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily re- 
treated towards the Alps, with a design of securing his person in the 
city of Arles, which had often been the royal residence of his predeces- 
sors. But Honorius (4) had scarcely passed the Po, before he was 
overtaken by the speed of the Gothic cavalry ,(5) since the urgency of 
the danger compelled him to seek a temporary shelter within the forti- 


(1) The face of the countiy, and the hardiness of Stuliche, are dnely descisbed (de Bell Get 
540-563 ) 

(2) Veust er extremis legio praeuta Biitanios 

Que Scuto cat frena trucd, 
De Bell Get 416 
yeu the most rapid march from Edinburgh, of Newoastle, to Milan, must have required a 
louger space of time than Claudian seems willing to allow for the duration of the Gothic war. 

(3) Everv traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fontenelle, tom vy p 279 ), 
which is often tormented by the capticious and irregular abundance of waters The Austrians 
beiore Genoa, were encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera ‘* Ne sarebbe’’ (says Muretort j 
*€ mal passato per mente a que ouow Alemaunt, CLe quel picciole lo ite potesse, per cost 
dive in un mistante catigiarss inoun terribil giganie '’ (Annet G'talia tom xvi po 443 
Milan, 1753, Svo edit ) 

(4) Claudian does not Clearly answer our question, Where was Honor as himself? Yet tbe 
thght is marked bv the pursuit and my idea of the Guibic war is justified by the Italian 
¢ritics, Sigomus (tom. i Pon p 369 de linp Occident.1, x ) and Muretori (Annal, d Italia, 
tom ivi p 43) 

15) One of the roads may be traced in the Itinerarres 1p 94 28% (94, with Wesseling’s 
notes) Asta lay some miles on the nght hand 
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fication of Asta, atown of Liguria or Piemont, situate on the banks of 
the Tanarus.(1) The siege of an obscure place, which contained sv 
rich a prize, and seemed incapable of a long resistance, was instantly 
formed, and indefatigably pressed, by the king of the Goths, and the 
bold declaration, which the caper might afterwards make, that his 
breast had never been susceptible of fear, did not Picnebly obtain much 
credit, even in his own court.(2) In the last, and almost hopeless ex- 
tremity, after the Barbarians had already proreee the indignity of a 
capitulation, the Imperial captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, 
the approach, and at length the presence of the hero, whom he had su 
long expected. At the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stih- 
cho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the time which he must have 
lost in the attack of the bridge; the passage of the Po was an enter- 
prise of much less hazard and difficulty ; and the successful action, 1n 
which he cut his way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, 
revived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of Rome. Instead of 
grasping the fruit of his victory, the Barbarian was gradually invested, 
on every side, by the troop» of the West, who successively issued 
through all the passes of the Alps; his quarters were straightened ; his 
convoys were intercepted , and the vigilance of the Romans prepared 
to form a chain of fortifications, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers. 
A military council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic 
nation ! of aged warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose 
stern countenances were marked with honourable wounds. They weighed 
the glory of persisting in their attempt against the advantage of secur- 
ing their plunder, and they recommended tle prudent measure of a 
seasonable retreat. In this important debate, Alaric displayed the 
spirit of the conqueror of Rome; and after he had reminded his coun- 
trymen of their achevements and of their designs, he concluded his 
animating speech, by the solemn and pusitive assurance, that he was 
resolved to find in Italy, eithe: a kingdom, or a grave (3) 

The loose discipline of the Barbarians always exposed them to the 
danger of a surprise; but, instead of chusing the dissolute hours of 
riot and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack the Christian Goths, 
whilst they were devoutly empluyed in celebrating the festival of 
Easter.(4) The execution of the stratagem, or, as 1t was termed by 
the clergy, of the sacrilege, was entrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a 
Pagan, who had served, however, with distinguished reputation among 
the veteran generals of Theodosius. ‘The camp of the Goths, which 
Alaric had pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia,(5) was thrown 
into confusion by the sudden and impetuous charge of the Imperial 
cavalry ; but, ina few moments, the undaunted genius of their leader 
give them an order, and a field, of battle; and, as soon they had re- 
covered from their astonishment, the ynous confidence, that the God of 
the Christians would assert their cause, added new strength to their 
native valour. In this engagement, which was long maintained with 


(1) Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant country, which, in the 
sixteenth century, devolved to the Dukes of Savoy (Leandro Alberti Descrizzione d'Italia, 


. (2) Nec metimor impulit ullus He might hold thts proud language the next year at Ruine, 
five hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi Conus Hon 429 } 

(3) Hanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 

Victus, humum———— 

The speeches (de Bell. Get 479-549 ) of the Gothic Nester, and Achilles, are strong, cha 
racterlatic, adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not tess genume than those of Livy 

(4) Orosius (1 vit c 37.) is shocked at the umnpiety of the Romans, who atiacked, on 
Faster-Sunday, such pious Chiistians Yet, at the same time, public prayers were offered at 
the shrine of St. Thomas of Edessa, for the destruction of the Arian robber See Tillemont 
(Hist des Emp ton v. p. 529), who quotes an homily which has been erroneously ascribed 
to 8t. Chrysostom 

(5) The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five miles to the south-east of Turin. Urbs, in the 
same neighbourhood, wasaroyal chace of the kings of Lombardy, and a small mvei, wata 
excused the prediction, ‘‘ penotralis ad urbem." (Cluver Ital. Antiq tom 1 jp 83-8), 
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equal courage and success, the chtef of the Alam, whose dimiuutive 
und savage forme concealed a magnanimous seul, approved his sus- 
pected loyalty, by the zeal with which he fought, an fell, in the eer- 
vice of the republic, and the fame of this gallant Barbarian has been 
imperfectly preserved in the verses of Claudian, since the Beet, who 
celebrates his virtue, has omitted the mention of his name is death 
was followed by the flight and dismay of the squadrons which he com- 
manded ; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry myht have decided the 
victory of Alaric, 1f Stihcho had not immediately led the Roman and 
Barbarian infantry to the attack. The shill of the general, and the 
bravery of the soldiers surmounted every obstacle In the evening of 
the bloody day, the Goths retreated fiom the held of battle, the in- 
trenchments of their camp were foreed, and the scene of rapine and 
slaughter made some atonement for the calamities which they had in- 
flicted on the subjects of the empne (1) The magnificent spoils of 
Connth and Argos enriched the veterans of the West, the captive 
wife of Alaric, who had unpatiently ¢laimed his promise of Roman 
jewels and Patrician handmaids,(2) was reduced to mplore the mercy 
of the insulting foe, and many thousand prisoners, nile cel from the 
Gothic chains, dispersed through the provinces of Italy the praises of 
their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stiheho(3) was compared by 
the poet, and perhaps by the pubhe, to that of Marius, who, in ue 
same part of Italy, had encountered and destioyed another army of 
northern Barbarians. The huge bones, and the empty helmets, of the 
Cimbri and of the Goths, would casily be confounded by succeeding 
generations, and posterity might erect a common trophy to the memory 
of the two most ites generals, who had vanquished, on the same 
inemorable ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome (1) 

The eloquence of Claudian(35) has celebrated, with lavish pplause, 
the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days in the life of his 
patron, but his reluctant and partial muse bestows more gemune praise 
on the character of the Gothic hing | His name is indeed randed with 
the reproachful epithets of puate and robber, to which the conquerors 
ot every age are so justly entitled, but the poet of Stiicho is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that Alane possessed the invincible temper of 
nund, which rises superior to every misfortune, and derives new 1¢- 
sources trom adversity. After the total defeat of lis infantry, he es- 
caped, or rather withdrew, from the held of battle, with the greatest 
part of his cavalry entire and unhi oken Without wasting a moment 
to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave companions, he left 
his victorous enemy to bind in chains the captive images of a Gothic 
king ,(6) and boldly resolved to break through the unguarded passes of 


(1) Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the Romans =“ Puguan- 
tes vicimus, victores victi sumus '’ Prosper cin Chron ) makes it au equal and bloody battle , 
but the Gothic writers, Cassiudorus (in Chron ) and Jomandes (de Reb Get ¢ 29°) clatin 
a decisive Victory 

(2) Demnens Ausonidum gemmata moniha matraum, 

Roimanasque alta famiulas cervice petebat 
He Beil Get 627 

(3) Clandian (de Bell Get 580-647) and Pindenting (i Symimach Lit €94—T719 ) cele. 
brate, without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Polleutia, They are poetical aud party 
writers, yet some credit is due to the most suepicions withesses, who are checked by the re. 
Cent notoriety of facts 

(4) Claudian’s peroration Is strong and Glegant | but Che identity of the Ciambric and Gothie 
fields, must be understood (like Virgi’s Philipp, Georgie 1 490) according to the loose geo. 
grapny of a poct = Vercelia end Pollentia are sixty nitles from each other, and the latitude ts 
etl grenter, if the Clinbri were deteated m the wide and barren plain of Verona (Maffei, 
Veroua Ifhuetrata, P i p 54-62 ) 

(5) Claudian and Pradentins must be etrictl) examined, to rmduce the figures, and extort 
the historic sense of those pocts 

(6) Lt gravanet en airais oc 8 filles avantages 

De mes etats conquis euchainer les tdages 
The practice of exposing in triumph the images of kings and provinces, was familiar to the 
Romans The bust of Mithiidates himself was twelve fect high, of wassy gold (Freinshem, 


Suppk iment Liviang ci 47: 


Vou il R 
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the Apennine, to spread desolation over the fruitful face of Tuscany, 
and to conquer or ihe before the gates of Rome. ‘The capital was saved 
by the active and incessant diligence of Stilicho: but he respected the 
despair of his enemy ; and, instead of committing the fate of the re- 
public to the chance of another battle, he pes to purchase 
the absence of the Barbarians. The spimt of Alaric would have re- 
jected such terms, the permission of a retreat, and the offer of a pen- 
sion, with contempt and indignation; but he exercised a linuted and 
recarious authority over the independent chieftains, who had raised 
im, for their service, above the rank of his equals; they were still less 
disposed to follow an unsuccessful general, and many of them were 
tempted to consult their interest by a private negociation with the 
minister of Honorius. The hing submitted to the voice of his people, 
ratified the treaty with the emprre of the West, and repassed the Bo, 
with the remains of the flourishing army which he had led into Italy. 
A considerable part of the Roman forces still continued to attend his 
motions; and Stihcho, who mamtained a secret correspondence with 
some of the Barbarian chiefs, was punctually apprised of the designs 
that were formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The king of the 
Goths, ambitious te signalize his retreat by some splendid achievement, 
had resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, which commands 
the principal passage of the Rhatian Alps; and, directing his march 
through the territories of those German tribes, whose alhance would 
restore his exhausted strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the 
wealthy and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul Ignorant of the treason, 
which had already betrayed his bold and judicious enterprise, he ad- 
vanced towards the passer of the mountains, already possessed by the 
Impenial troops , where he was exposed, almost at the same instant, to 
a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and inthe rear. In this 
bloody action, at a small distance from the walls of Verona, the loss of 
the Goths was not less heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Pollentia; and their valiant king, who escaped by the swift- 
ness of his horse, must either have been slain or made prisoner, if the 
hasty rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the measures of the 
Roman general. Alaric secured the remains of his army on the adja- 
cent rocks ; and prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, to main- 
tain a siege against the superior numbers of the enemy, who invested 
him on all sides. But he could not oppose the destructive progress of 
hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for him to check the continual 
desertion of his impatient and capricious Barbarians. In this extremity 
he still found resources in his own courage, or in the moderation of his 
adversary ; and the retreat of the Gothic king was considered as the 
deliverance of Italy.(1) Yet the people, and even the clergy, incapable 
of forming any rational judgment of the business of peace and war, pre- 
sumed to arraign the iney of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, su 
often surrounded, and so often dismissed the implacable enemy of the 
republic. The first moment of the public safety 1s devoted to gratitude 
and joy; but the second 1s dihyently occupied by envy and calumny.(2) 
The citizens of Rome had been astomshed by the approach of Ane : 
and the diligence with which they laboured to restore the walls of the 
capital, confessed their own fears, and the decline of the empire. After 
the retreat of the Barbarians, Honoris was directed to accept the duti- 
ful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, in the Impenial city, the 
auspicious wra of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship.(3) 


(1) The Getic war and the sixth consulship of Honorius, obscurely connect the events v‘ 
Alavic’s retreat wud Josses 

(2) Taceo de Alarito . . spe victo, gape concluse, semperque dimisso, Orosjus, ! vi 
ec 37 p S67, Clandian(vi Cous Hon 320 ) drops the curtatn with a fine image 

(3) the remaader of Claudian s poem on the sixth consulship of Monorius, describes the 
Journey, the triumph, and the gaines 13 30—p60) 


€ 
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Phe suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine 
mount, were filled by the Roman people, whe, in the space of an hun- 
dred years, had only thrice been honoured with the presence of their 
sovereigns, While their eves were fixed on the chariot where Stihcho 
was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil they applauded the 
pomp of a triumph, which was not stained, hke that of Constantine, or 
of Theodosius, with civil blood. ‘The procession passed under a lofty 
arch, which had been purposely erected: but in less than seven years, 
the Gothic conquerors of Rome miyht read, if they were able to read, 
the superb inscription of that monument, which attested the total defeat 
and destruction of their nation (1) The emperor resided several months 
in the capital, and every part of his behaviour was regulated with care 
to conciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, and the people of 
Rome. The clergy was edited by his frequent visits, and liberal sifts, 
to the shrines of the apostles ‘The senate, who, in the triumphal pro- 
cession, had been excused from the humihating ceremony of preceding 
on foot the Imperial chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
which Stilicho always affected for that assembly The people was re- 
peatedly gratified by the attention and courtesy of Honoris in the 
public games, which were celebrated on that occasion with a maynifi- 
cence not unworthy of the spectator As soon as the appointed number 
of chariot-races was concluded, the decoration of the Circus was sud- 
denly changed ; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various and splen- 
did entertainment, and the chace was succeeded by a military dance, 
which seems, in the hvely description of Claudian, to present the image 
of a modern tournament 
In these games of Honoris, the inhuman combats of gladiators(2) 
polluted, for the last time, the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Chnis- 
tian emperor may claim the honour of the first ediet, which condemned 
the art and amusement of shedding human blood ,(3) but this benevo- 
lent law expressed the wishes of the prince, without reforming an inve- 
terate abuse, which degraded a eailiced nation below the condition of 
savage cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims 
were annually slaughtered in the great cities of the empire ; and the 
month of December, more peculiarly devoted to the combats of wladia- 
tors, still exhilited, to the eyes of the Roman people, a grateful spec- 
tacle of blood and cruelty Anud-t the general joy of the victory of Pol. 
lentia, a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his autho- 
ity, the horrid custom which had 50 long resisted the voice of humanity 
and reliagion.(4) The pathetic representations of Prudentius were less 
ahectual Ghia the generous boldness of ‘Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, 
whose death was more useful to mankind than hrs hfe.(5) The Romans 
were provoked by the interruption of their pleasures ; and the rash 
monk, who had descended into the arena, to separate the gladiators, 
was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But the madness of the 
eas soon subsided ; they respected the memory of Telemachus, who 
ad deserved the honours of martyrdom, and they submitted, without 
a murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which abolished for ever the hu- 


(1) See the inscription in Masco'v’s History of the Ancient Germans, viii 120 Lhe words 
aré positive and indi-creet, Geetururi + ationcm: miomne evan doi ian, & 

(2) On the curtous, though bernd, subject of the gladiators, consult the two books of the 
Saturnaha of tipsis who, as an aufrgiarcan, is tached lo excuse the pracuice of antiquity 
(tom mt p 463 -545 ) 

(3) Cod Theodos I oxv tit xu deg 1 the Commentary of Godefroy affords large mate- 
nals (tom v p 3506 ) for the history of glidlatote 

(4) sce the peroration of Prudeutine (in Svinmac bof if 112) 1151.), who had doubtless 
read the eloquent insecuive of bactantus (Pivin Institut Toveic 20) the Christian apo- 
logists have pot spired these blood, zames, Which were introduced inthe re ions festivals of 
Paganism : : 

(5) Theodort 1 vo« 25 fF wih to believe the stury of of Tcl nia nus Yet no chuica 
has been dedicaced, no alta has bees erected, to the only monk who died a martyr in the 
cause of hu:manit). 
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mau sacrifices of the amphitheatre The citizens, who adhered to the 
manners of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, that the last re- 
mains of a martial spirit were preserved 1n this school of fortitude, 
which accustomed the Romans to the sight of blood, and to the con- 
tempt of death: a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the 
valour of ancient Greece, and of modern Europe '(1) 

The recent danger, to which the person of the emperor had been ex- 
posed in the defenceless palace of Milun, urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he might securely remain 
while the open country was covered by a deluge of Barbanans. On 
the coast of the Hadniatic, about ten or twelve miles from the most 
southern of the seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalhans had founded 
the ancient colony of Ravenna,(2) which they afterwards resigned to 
the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who had observed the opportunity 
of the place, prepared, at the distance of three miles from the old town, 
a capacious harbour, for the reception of two hundred and fifty ships of 
war. This naval establishment, which ineluded the arsenals and maga- 
zines, the barracks of the troops, and the houses of the artificers, de- 
rived its ongin and name from the permanent station of the Roman 
fleet , the intermediate space was soon filled with buildings and inha- 
bitants, and the three extensive and populous quarters of Ravenna gi a- 
dually contributed to form one of the most important cities of Italy 
The principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the waters 
of the Po A ae the midst of the city, to the entrance of the harbour , 
the same waters were introduced into the profound ditches that encom- 
passed the walls, they were distributed, by a thousand subordinate ca- 
nals, into every part of the ety, which they divided into a variety of 
small islands, the communication was maimtamed only by the use of 
boats and bridges , and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance may 
be compared to that of Vemec, were raised on the foundation of wooden 
pies. ‘The adjacent country, to the distance of many miles, was a deep 
und impassable morass, and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, mght be easily guarded, or destroyed, 
on the approach of an hostile army These morasses were interspersed, 
however, with vineyards , and though the sol was exhausted by four 
or five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful supply of wine chan of 
fresh water (3) The air, mstead of receiving the sickly, and almost 
restiential, exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was distinguished, 
ike the neighbourhood of Alexandma, as uncommonly pure and salu- 
brious ; and this singular advantage was ascribed to the regular tides 
of the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, interrupted the unwholesome 
stagnation of the waters, and floated, every day, the vessels of the ad- 
jacent country into the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the 
sea has left the modern city at the distance of four mies from the Ha- 
driatic ; and as early as the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, 
the port of Augustus was converted into pleasant orchards; and a 
lonely grove of pines covered the ground where the Roman fleet once 
rode at anchor (4) Even this alteration contributed to encrease the 


(1) Crndele gladiatornm spectacidam et inhumanum nonnullis videri solet, et haud scioan 
ita att, ut mune dt. Cicero Pusculan 117) He faith censures the abuse, and warmly de- 
lends the ase, of these sports, oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra dolorem et mortem dis~ 
ciplina Seneca (epist: vib) shews the feelings of a man 

(2) This account of Ravenua is drawn from Strabo (1 vo p 327), Pliny (it 20), Stephen 
vi Byzantions (sub vore Pupersu, p. 651 edit’ Berkel ), Clauetan (in vi, Cons Ho or 494, 
ac ), Sidonine Apoliiuarts (Li egtist vo & ), Joruandes (de Reb Get c 29), Procopius (de 
Kell, Gothic | ic i. p 309, edit. Louvre), and Cluverius (ttal Antiq tom. 1 p 301-307 ). 
Yee 2 still want a local antiquanian, and a good topographical map 

(3) Mactial (epigram ti 56, 57) plays on the trick of the knave, who had sold him wine 
Instead of water, but be seniously declires, that a cistern, at Ravenna, ts more valuable then 
avinevard Sidonins complains that the town ts destitute of fountains and aqueducts, and 
roks the ant of fresh water among the local evils, such as the croaking of fiogs, the stiiging 
of gnats, Xe. 

(4) The fable of Theodore and Honoiia, which Diyden ha, so adurably transplanted from 
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natural strength of the place, and the shallowness of the water was a 
sufficient barrieg,against the large ships ol the enemy. ‘This advanta- 
geous situation was fortified by art and labour ; and in the twentieth 
year of his age, the emperor of the West, anxious only fur his personal 
safety, retired to the perpetual confinement of the walls and morasses 
of Ravenna. The example of Honorius was imitated by his feeble suc- 
cessors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied 
the throne and palace of the emperors , and, till the middle of the eighth 
century, Ravenna was considered as the seat of government, and the 
capital of Italy.(1) 

The fears of Honorius were not without foundation, nor were 
his precautions without effect While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance 
from the Goths, a furious tempest was evcited among the nations of Ger- 
many, who yielded to the irresistible unpulse, that appears to have been 
gradually communicated from the eastern extremity of the continent of 
Asia. The Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by the learned 
industry of the present age, may be usefully apphed to reveal the secret 
and remote causes of the fall of the Roman empire — The extensive tei- 
ritory to the north of the great wall, was possessed, after the Aight of 
the Huns, by the victorious Siemp1, who were sometimes broken into 
independent tribes, and sometimes re-united under a supreme chief , 
till at length styling themselves Jopa, ot masters of the earth, they ac- 

uired a more solid consistence, and a more formidable power. ‘The 
Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of their arms , they invaded China in a pe- 
riod of weakness and mtestine discord , and these fortunate Tartars, 
adopting the laws and manners of the vanquished people, founded an 
Imperial dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and sixty years over 
the northein provinces of the monarchy — Some generations before they 
ascended the throne of China, one of the Topa princes had enlisted in 
his cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, renowned for his valour, 
but who was tempted, by the fear of punishment, to desert his standard, 
and to range the deseit at the head of an hundred followers | This 
gang of robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a nume- 
rous people, distingtushed by the appellation of Geougen , and their 
hereditary chieftains, the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed their 
rank among the Scythian monarchs. The youth of Toulun, the greatest of 
his descendants, was exercised by those misfortunes which are the school 
of heroes He bravely struggled with adversity, broke the imperious 
voke of the Topa, and became the legislator of his nation, and the con- 
queror of Tartary. His troops were distributed into regular bands of an 
hundred and of a EE, men, cowards were stoned to death, the 
most splendid honours were proposed as the reward of valour, and Tou- 
lun, who had knowledge enough to despise the learning of China, 
adupted ouly such arts and institutions as were favourable to the milita- 
ry spirit of his government [iis tents, which he removed in the 
winter season to a more southern latitude, were pitched, during the 
summer, on the fruitful banks of the Selinga His conquests stretched 
from Corea far beyond the river Irtish He vanquished, in the country 
to the North of the Caspian sea, the nation of the /Zuas , and the new 
title of Khan, 01 Cagan, expressed the fame and power which he derived 
trom this memorable victory (2) 

The chain of events 15 inter) upted, or rather i» concealed, as it passes 
from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa- 


Ruccaceto (Giornata wi movell vit) wae acted in the wood of Cheays, a Corrupt word from 
Classis, the naval station, which, with the iutermediate road or suburb, the Via Ca@saris, 
constituted the gripe city of Ravenna. 

QQ) Fruin the scar 404, tue dates of the Pheodusian Code become sedentary at Conetanting 
ple and KRivenna See Godefrov’s Chronology of the tuws, tom 1 op cxbvil &e 

(2; S.e M de Guigues Hist dea Mung, tom ro p ifr —)te tom a yp 295 $b, 75K 
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rates the extreme limits of the Chinese, and of the Roman geography. 
Yet the temper of the Barbarians, and the eaperience of successive 
emigrations, sufficiently declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed 
by the arms of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an 
insulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine were already oc- 
cupied by their kindred tribes ; and their hasty flight, which they soon 
converted into a bold attack, would more naturally be directed towards 
the rich and level plains, through which the Vistula gently flows into 
the Baltic sea. The Korth must again have been alarmed, and agitated, 
by the invasion of the Huns, and the nations who retreated before them, 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of Ger- 
many.(1) The inhabitants of those regions, which the ancients have 
unsigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, might em- 
brace the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia, their 
woods and morasses ; or at least of discharging their superfluous numbers 
on the provinces of the Roman empire (2) Abeut four years after the 
victorious ‘Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of the Geougen, ano- 
ther Barbarian, the haughty Rhodogast, or Radogaisus,(3) marched 
from the northern extremities of Germany almost to the gates of Rome, 
and left the remains of his army to achieve the destruction of the West. 
The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, formed the strength of 
this mighty host ; but the Alam, who had found an hospitable reception 
in their new seats, added their active cavaliy to the heavy infantry of 
the Germans; and the Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the 
standard of Radagaisus, that, by sume historians, he has been styled 
the King uf the Goths. Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above 
the vulgar by their noble birth, or their valiant deeds, glittered in the 
van ,(4) and the whole multitude, which was not less than two hun- 
dred thousand fighting men, might be increased, by the accession of 
women, of children, end of slaves, to the amount of four hundred thou- 
sand persons. This formidable emigration issued trom the same coast 
of the Baltic, which had poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the republic. Af- 
ter the departure of thuse Barbarians, their native country, which was 
marked by the vestiges of then greatness, long rampart», and gigantic 
mules,(5) remained, during some ages, 4 vast and dreary solitude ; till 
the human pea was renewed by the powers of generation, and the 
vacancy was filled by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations who 
how usurp an extent of land, which they are unable to cultivate, would 
svon be assisted by the industrious poverty of their neighbours, 1f the 
government of Europe did not protect the claims of domimon and pro- 
perty, 

The corresponcence of nations was, in that age, so imperfect and 
recarious, that the revolutions of the North mght escape the know- 
edge of the cout of Ravenna, till the dark cloud, which was collected 

along the coast of the Baltic, burst in thunder upon the banks of the 
Upper Danube The emperor of the West, 1f his ministers disturbed 
his amusements by the news of the impending danger, was satisfied with 


(1) Procopins (de Bell Vandal Joi ¢ oun p. 152.) has observed an emigration froin the 
Palus Mreotis to the north of Germany, which he ascrihes to famine — But his views of ancient 
history are strangely darkened by ignorance and error 

(2) Zosimius (1 vo p 33) ) uses the general description of the nations beyond the Danube 
aud the Rhine Their situation, and consequently their names, are inanifestly shewn, even 
ihe varlonue epithets which each ancient writer may have casually edded 

13) The name of Ruadagast wae that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in Mecklenburgh) 
A hero might naturally assume the appellation of bis tutelar ged, but st 1s vot probable thet 
‘he Barbarians should worship an unsuccessful hero Ser Mascou, Hist of the Germans, 
vin 14 

(4) Olymplodorus (apnd Photitm, p 180) uses the Greek word, Owriuaroa:, which docs 
not convey any precise idea IY suspect that they were the prams ani uobles, with their 
faithful companions, the knights with ther squ'res, as they would have been styled some 
centuries after winds 

(") Tacit de Morbus Germanorum, ¢ 97 
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bemg the occassion, and the spectator of the war(1) Tho safety of 
Rome was entrysted to the counsels, and the sword, of Stiuhcho , but 
puch was the feeble and exhausted state of the empire, that it was m- 
pussible to restore the fortifications of the Danube, or to prevent, by a 
vigorous effurt, the invasion of the Germans (2) The hopes of the v1- 
gilant minister of Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy. He 
once more abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the 
new levies, which were rigorously exacted, and pusillanimously eluded ; 
oe the most efficacious means to arrest, or allure, the deserters, 
and offered the gift of freedom, and of two pieces of gold, to all the 
slaves who would enlist.(3) By these efforts he painfully collected, 
from the subjects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty thousand 
men, which, in the days of Scipwo or Camillus, would have been in- 
stantly furnished by the free citizens of the termtory of Rome.(4) The 
thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of Barbarian 
auxiharies ; the faithful Alani were personally attached to his service , 
and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who marched under the banners 
of their native princes, Huldin and Sarus, were animated by interest 
and resentment to oppose the ambition of Radagamus The king of the 
confederate Germans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the be, and 
the Apennine ; leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius, 
securely buried among the marshes of Ravenna; and, on the other, the 
camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pa- 
via, but who seems to have avoided a decisive battle, till he had assem- 
bled his distant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or destroyed, 
and the siege of Florence,(5) by Radagaisus, is one of the earhest events 
in the history of that celebrated republic ; whose firmness checked and 
delayed the unskilful fury of the Barbarians. The senate and people 
trembled at their approach within an hundred and eighty miles of Rome; 
and anxiously compared the danger wluch they had escaped, with the 
new perils to which they were exposed  Alarnc was a Christian and a 
soldier, the leader of a disciplined army ; who understood the laws of 
‘var, who respected the sanctity of treaties, and who had familiarly 
conversed vali the subjects of the empire in the same camps, and the 
same churches The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, 
the religion, and even the language, of the civilised nations of the South. 
The fierceness of his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition ; and 
it was universally believed, that he had bound himself, by a sulemn vow, 
tu reduce the city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the 
most illustrious of the Roman senators, on the altars of those gods, who 
were appeased by human blood = The public danger, which should have 
reconciled all domestic animosities, displayed the incurable madness of 
religious faction The oppressed votanes of Jupter and Mercury re 


Q) ra ——— Cuyns agend: 
spectator vel causa fu 
Claud an, vi Cons Hon 459 

tia the modest language of Huonottus, in speaking of the Gothic war, which he had seen some- 
what neare 

(2) Zosimus (1 ov op. 351) tratisports the war, and the victory vf Stuliclo, beyond the, Da 
nhube A strange error, Which as awkwardly and imperfectly cured, by reading Apuay fot 
I-pow (Lillenont, Htat des kmp tm ovo p 807)  Inggod policy, we must use the service 
of Soeipus, Without esteemuing or trasting bil 

(3) Codex Theodos to vis tt xm teg 16 The date of thislaw (A 1D 406, Way 18 ) sa- 
tisfles Ine, ¢8 it had dune Godefroy (tum up 387), of the true year of the i ivasion of Rada 
gaisus. Taille ont, Pagi, and Muratori, prefer the preceding year, but they are bound, by 
certain Cbligations of civility and respect, toSt Pauhnus of Nola 

(4) Soon after Rome bad been taken by the Gauls, the senate, or a sudden emergency, 
armed ten Jegtuns, 3000 horse, and 42,000 foot, a force which the city could not have sent 
forth under Augustus (Livy, vi 25.) Phis declaration may pugzie an antiquary, bat itis 
clearly explained by Montesquieu 

(3) Machiavel has explaned, at least as 4 philosopher, the origin of Florence, which me 
sensibiy de+cendeu, for the benefit of trude, from the rock of Fasula tothe banks of the Arno 
(Istoria Florentm, tom i 1 ii p 36, Londra, 1747: The Triumvirs sent a colony to Flo- 
rence, which, under Tiberius ‘Tacit Anna! 1 79), deserw'd the reputation and name of a 
flourtshing city See Cluver Ltal Antiq tom 1 p 507, 4: 
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spected, in the mplacable enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
Pagan ; loudiy dectared, that they were more apprehensive of the sacri- 
fices, thun of the arms, of Radagaisus , and secretly rejowed in the ca- 
lamities of their country, which condemned the faith of then Christian 
adversarics.(1) 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity ; and the fainting courage 
of the citizens was supported only by the authority of St. Ambrose , 
who had communicated in a dream, the promise of a speedy deliver- 
ance.(2) On a sudden they beheld, from their walls, the banners of 
Stilicho, who advanced, with his united force, to the relief of the faithful 
city ; and who soon marked that fatal spot for the grave of the Barba- 
rian host. The apparent contradictions of those writers who variously 
relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled, without offering 
much violence to their 1espective testimonies. Orosius and Augustin, 
who were intimately connected by friendship and religion, ascribe this 
miraculous victory to the providence of God, rather than to the valour 
of a) They strictly exclude every idea of chance, or even of blood- 
shed ; and positively affirm, that the Romans, whose camp was the scene 
of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the distress of the Barbarians, slowly 
expiring onthe sharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fasulw, which rise 
above the city of Florence. Their extravagant assertion, that not a 
sinvle soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may 
be dismissed with silent contempt, but the rest of the narrative of 
Augustin and Orosius 18 consistent with the state of the war, and the 
character of Stihcho Conscious that he commanded the last army ot 
the repubhie, his prudence would not expose it, inthe open field, to the 
headstrong fury of the Germans. The method of surrounding the enemy 
with strong lines of circumvallation, which he had twice employed against 
the Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale, and eal more consi- 
derable effect. The examples of Caesar must have been familiar to the 
most ilhterate of the Roman warriors, and the fortifications of Dyrra- 
chium, which connected twenty-four castles, by a perpetual ditch and 
rampart of fifteen miles, afforded the model of an intrenchment which 
might confine, and starve, the most numerous host of Barbarians (4) 
The Roman troops had Jess degenerated from the industry, than from 
the valour, of then ancestors; and if the servile and laborious work 
oflended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many thousand 
peasants, who would labour, though, perhaps, they would not fight, for 
the salvation of their native country. The imprisoned multitude of 
horses and men(5) was gradually destroyed by famine, rather than by 
the sword ; but the Romans were eaposed, during the progress of such 
un eatensive woth, to the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy 
The despar of the hungry Barbamans would precipitate them against 


(1) Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisnus, who worshipped thor and Woden,was very different from 
the Olympic or Capiloline Jove the accommodating temper of Polytheism might anite thus 
virtous and remote demiacs , bat the genuine Koning abhorred the bninan sacrifices of Gaul 
and Germany 

(2) Paulinus (in Vit Ambros ¢ 50.) telutes this stony, which he recetved trom the mouth 
of Pupsophia herself, a religious mation of Lluvence | Yet the archbishop soon ceased to take 
anuctive pattin the business of the world, and never became a popular saint 

(35) Auguatin de Civitat Dei, vy 25 OQrosins, }oyn ce 37) p 567-57) The two friends wrote 
in Africa ten an twelve years after the victory, and Chet authority is implicitly followed by 
Isidore of Seville (an Chron p 71S edit Grot ) How many interesting facts might O1osnis 
have inserted in the vacant space which ts devoted to pions vansense ! 

(4) Franguntur montes, planumque per adua Casit 
Nucit opus pandit fossas, turritaque suminls 
Dispontt custella yngis, Magnoque recessd 
Amplexus fines , saltus nemorosaqne tesqua 
Ft silvas, vustaque feras indagine claadit 
Vet the simplicity of truth (Cesar de Bell Civ ia 44% os Cat greater thar the amplifications 

Pucan (P@harsal bos 2 63) 

(0) he chetoarical expressions of Orosins Sti atide et asper inantis gy go. “in uuune ze 
parvum varticem,’” wie uot vere suitable to che cucampiment of a great army But keesube, 
veely three unles from Florence, might aflard space for the head quarters of Rada, ssus, 
Woad he comprehended within the encut of the Ronan Imes 
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the fortifications of Stilicho, the general anght sometimes indulge the 
ardour of his brave auatliaries, who eagerty pressed to assault the 
camp of the Germans , and these various accidents nught produce the 
sharp and bloody conflicts which dignify the narrative of Zosimus, and 
the Chronicles of Prosper and pee hear ara A seasonable supply of 
men and provisions had been introduced into the walls of Florence ; and 
the famished host of Radagaisus was in its turn besieged. The proud 
monarch of so many warhke nations, after the loss of his bravest war- 
riors, was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitulation, or in 
the clemency of Stilicho (2) But the death of the royal captive, who 
was 1znominiously beheaded, disgraced the triumph of Rome and of 
Christianity ; and the short delay of his execution was suftiment to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty.(3) 
The famished Germans, who escaped the fury of the auxilanes, were 
fuld as slaves, at the contemptible price of us many single pieces of gold : 
but the difference of food and climate swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers ; and it was observed, that the inhuman purchasers, 
snateat of reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon obliged to pro- 
vide the expence of their interment. Stilicho informed the emperor 
and the senate of his success ; and deserved, a second time, the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy.(4) 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of the miracle, has en- 
couraged a vain persuasion, that the whole army, or rather nation, of 
Germans, who migrated from the shores of the Baltic, miserably pe- 
rished under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate of Rada. 
gaisus himself, of his brave and faithful compamons, and of more than 
one-third of the various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alam 
and Burgundians, who adhered to the standard of their general.(5) 
The union of such an army might excite our surprise, but the causes of 
i aaa are obvious and forcible , the pride of birth, the insolence of 
valour, the jealousy of command, the tmpatience of subordination, and 
the obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of passions, among 
so many kings and warriors, who were untaught to yield, or te obey. 
After the deteat of Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, which 
must have exceeded the number of one hundred thousand men, still re- 
mained in arms, between the Apennine and the Alps, or between the 
Alps and the Danube = It 1s uncertain whether they attempted to re- 
venge the death of their general , but their irregular fury was soon di- 
verted by the prudence and firniness of Stilicho, who opposed their march, 
and facilitated their retreat, who considered the safety of Rome and 
Italy as the great object of his care, and who sacrificed, with too much 
indifference, the wealth and tranquillity of the distant provinces.(6) The 
Barbarians acquired, from the junction of some Pannoman deserters, the 
hnowledge of the country, and of the roads, and the invasion of Gaul, 
which Alaric had designed, was executed by the remains of the great 
army of Radagaisus (7) 


(1) See Zosimus,! vp 331. andthe chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus 

(2) Olyinpiodorus (apud Photinin, p 180) uses an expression (mpoontraynoato,) which 
would denote a strict and friendly alliance, and render Stilicho stil more crituinal ‘She pau- 
lisper detentus, demde interfectus, of Grosius, 18 sufficiently odious 

(3) Grostus, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Agag and the Amalekites, 
without a svmptom of compagsion = Phe bloody actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling 
histosiin 

(4) Aud Clandian’s muse, was she asleep’? hud she been ill paid? Methinks the seventh 
cousulsbip of Honoris (A 1) 407) would have furnished the subject of a noble poein. Be 
fore it was discovered that the state conld no longer be saved, Stiliche (after Roinnius, Ca 
auilius, aid Marius) might have been worthily surnamed the fourth founder of Rome 

(5) A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, ‘° Jn tres gartes, per divervos prenctpes, 
© divesus erercitus,” reduces the miricle of Elorence, and commeces the history of Italy, Gant, 
end Germany 

(6) Oresius and Jerom positively charge him with tatigaling the mvasion  ‘ Exeitaten 
dtulichone gentes,” &c They must mean rnderectily He saved Italy at the expence of 
Gaul 

(7) Lhe count de Buat is satished, that the Germans who invaded Gal were the tno therds 
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Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes of Ger- 
many, who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their hopes were dis. p- 
pointed. ‘The Alemanni preserved a stute of inactive neutrality ; ai. 
the Franks distinguished their zeal and courage in the defence of the 
empire In the rapid progress down the Rhine, which was the first 
act uf the administration of Stilicho, he had applied himsel', with pecu- 
liar attention, to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to remove 
the irreconcileable enemies of peace and of the republic. Marcomur, one 
of their kings, was publicly convicted, before the tribunal of the Roman 
magistrate, of violating the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a 
mild, but distant, exile, in the province of Tuscany, and this degrada- 
tion of the regal dignity was so far from exciting the resentment of his 
subjects, that they punished with death the turbulent Sunno, who at- 
tempted to revenge bis brother ; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to 
the princes, who were established on the throne by the choice of Stil- 
cho.(1) When the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the 
northern emigration, the Franks. bravely encountered the single force of 
the Vandals; who, regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again se- 
parated their troops from the standard of their Barbarian allies. ‘They 
paid the penalty of their rashness ; and twenty thousand Vandals, with 
their king Godigisclus, were slain in the field of battle. ‘The whole peo- 
ple must have been extirpated, if the squadrons of the Alam, advancing 
to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry of the Franks ; who, 
after an honoureabl resistance, were compelled to relinquish the unequal 
contest. The victorious confederates pursued their march, and on the 
last day of the year, ina season when the waters of the Rhine were most 
seohably frozen, they entered, without opposition, the defenceless pro- 
vinces of Gaul. This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may be 
considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the countries beyond the 
Alps; and the barriers, which had so long separated the savage and the 
civilised nations of the earth, were from that fatal moment levelled with 
the ground.(2) 

While the peace of Germany was secured by the attachment of the 
Franks, and the neutrality of the Alemann, the subjects of Rome, un- 
conscious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of quiet and 
prosperity, which had seldom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks 
and herds were permitted to graze in the pastures of the Barbanians , 
their huntsmen penetrated withont fear or danger, into the darkest re- 
cesses of the Hercynian wood.(3) The banks of the Rhine were crowned, 
like those of the Ty ber, with elegant houses, and well-cultivated farms , 
and if a poet descended the river, he might express his doubt on which 


shat yet renamed of the amy of Radaguisus. See the Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
Piurope (tom vil p.87—121 Paris, 1772.) , an elaborate work, which | bad not the advan 
tage of perusing tillthe year 1777 Asearly as 1771, 1 find the same idea expressed in a rough 
draught of the present History f have since observed a simular intumation in Mascou (vii. 
15). Such agreement, without mutual commuuication, nay add some weight t our common 
sentiment 
} ——-—— Provincesa inissos 

Fxpcllet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 

Quos dederis, 
Claudian (1 Cons Stil, U 1. 235, &e.) is clear and satipfactury [hese kings of France are 
uuknown to Gregory of Tours, bat ihe author of the Gesla Francorum mentions both Sunno 
aud Marcomir, and names the latter as the father of Pharamoud (in tom il. p 543) He 
seems to write from gocd materials, which be did not understand 

(2) See Zoshinus (1. vi p. 3735), Vrosius (1 vie c 40. p 576 ), and the Chronicles Gregory 
of Tours Me Hic 9 p 165, in the second volume of the Historians of Fiancee) bas preserved a 
valuable fragment of Renatus Protuturus Frigeridus, whose three names denote a Christian, a 
Roman at and a Sev 1-barbarian. 

(3) Clandsan (1 Cons Stil 1 i 921, &e J. hi. 186 ) describes the peace aud prosperity of the 
Gallic frontier The Abbe Dubos (Hist Critique, &c. tom 1. p 174) would read dba (a 
nameless rivulet of the Ardennes) iuste dof 4%5is, and expatiatea on the danger of the Gallic 
cattle grazing beyond the Kibe Foolish enough' In poetical geography, the Elbe, and 
the Hercynian, signify any mver, or any wood, in Germany. Claudian 16 not prepared for 
the strict examination of our antiquaries. 
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side was situated the territory of the Romans,(1) Tlns scene of peace 
and plenty was sud@enty chanced into a desert, and the prospect of the 
smoking ruins could alone distinguish the solitude of nature from the 
desolation of man. The floumshing city of Mentz was surprised and 
destroyed ; and many thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred 
iv the church. Worms perished after a long and obstinate siege ; Stras- 
burg, Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experien the cruel 
vppression of the German yoke ; and the consuming flames of war 
spread from the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of the seven- 
teen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive country, as far as the 
ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the Barbarians, who 
drove before them, 1n a promiscuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and 
the virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and altars."(2) The 
ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague description of the 
public calamities, embraced the opportunity of exhorting the Christians 
to repent of the sins which had provoked the Divine Justice, and to re- 
nounce the perishable goods of a wretched and deceitful world. But as 
the Pelagian controversy,(3) which attempts to sound the abyss of grace 
and predestination, soon became the serious employment of the Latin 
clergy ; the Providence whlch had decreed, or foreseen, or permitted 
such a train of moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in the im- 
perfect and fallacious balance of reason The crimes, and the misfor- 
tunes, of the suffering people, were presumptuously compared with those 
of their ancestors; and they arraigned the Divine Justice, which did 
not exempt from the common destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the 
infant portion of the human species. These idle disputants overlooked 
the invariable laws of nature, which have connected peace with inno- 
cence, plenty with industry, and safety with valour. The timid and 
selfish policy of the court of Ravenna might recal the Palatine legions 
for the protection of Italy ; the remains uf the stationary troops might 
be unequal to the arduous task , and the Barbarian auxiianes nught 
prefer the unbounded licence of spoil, to the benefits of a moderate and 
regular stipend. But the provinces of Gaul were filled with a numer- 
ous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in the defence of their houses, 
their families, and their altars, uf they had dared to die, would have de- 
served to vanquish The knowledge of their native country would have 
enabled them to oppose continual and insuperable obstacles to the pro- 
gress of an invader, and the deficiency of the Barbarians, in arms as 
well asin discipline, removed the ny pretence which excuses the sub- 
mission of a populous country to the inferio: numbers of a veteran army. 
When France was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he enquired of a pri- 
soner, how many days Paris might be distant from the frontier ; “ Perhaps 
“ tvelve, but they will be days of battle (4) such was the gallant answer 
which checked the arrogance of that ambitious prince. The subjects of Ho- 
norius, and those of Francis I., were animated by a very different spirit ; 
and in less than two years, the divided truops of the savages of the Bal- 
tic, whose numbers, were they fairly stated, would appear contempti- 
ble, advanced, without a cumbat, to the foot of the Pyrenwan mountain. 

In the early part of the reign of Hononus, the vigilance of Stilicho 
had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain fiom her incessant 





(1) Geminasque siator 
Cuin videat ripas, quae sit Romdua requiral 

(2) Jerom, tom i p 95. See inthe Istvol of the Historians of France, p 777 782. the pro- 
per extracts from the Carmen de Provideutt4 Divina, and Salvian ihe anonymous poet was 
himee!f a captive, with bis bishop and fellow citizens 

(3) The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated A 1) 405, was condemued, in the space 
often years, at kome aud Carthage St Augustin fought and conquered, but the Greek church 
was favourabic to bis adversaries, and (what is singular enough) the people did not take any 
part ina diepute which they could not underrtand 

(4) See the Memoires de Guillanme du Bellay,! vii tn French, the original reproof 1s less 
obvious, and more pointed, from the double sense of the word sourner, which ulike signifies 
a day's travel, or a battle. 
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enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the lish coast.(1) But 
thuse restless Barbarians could not neglect the fair opportumity of tte 
Gothic war, when the walls and stations of the province were stripped 
of the Roman troops. If any of the legionaries were permitted to re 
turn from the Italian expedition, their faithful report of the court and 
character of Honorius must have tended to dissolve the bonds of alle- 

ance, and to exasperate the seditious temper of the British army. 

he spirit of revolt, which had formerly disturbed the age of Gallienus, 
was revived by the capricious violence of the soldiers ; and the unfortu- 
nate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were the vbjects of their 
choice, were the instruments, and at length the victims, of their pas- 
sion.(2) Marcus was the first whom they sara on the throne, as the 
lawful emperor of Britain, and of the West. They violated, by the 
hasty murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which they had imposed 
on themselves ; and thetr disapprobation of his manners may seem to 
inscribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb  Gratian was the next 
whom they adorned with the diadem and the purple, and, at the end 
of four months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. ‘The 
memory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions had given 
to the church and to the empire, suggested the singular motive of their 
third choice. They discovered in the ranks a private soldier of the 
name of Constantine, and their impetuous levity had already seated him 
on the throne, before they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight 
of that glorious appellation.(3) Yet the authority of Constantine was 
less precarious, and his government was more successful, than the tran- 
sient reggns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of leaving his in- 
active troops in those camps, which had been twice Lert with blood 
and sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of the Western pro- 
vinces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconsiderahle force , and after 
he had reposed himself some days, he summoned the cities of Gaul, 
which had escaped the yoke of the Barbarians, to acknowledge their 
lawful sovereign. ‘They obeyed the summons without reluctance The 
neglect of the court of Ravenna had absolved a deserted people from the 
duty of allegiance, their actual distress encouraged them to accept any 
circumstances of change, without apprehension, and, perhaps, with some 
degree of hope; and they might flatter themselves, that the troops, the 
authority, and even the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his resi- 
dence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy country from the rage of the 
Barbarians. The first successes of Constantine against the detached 
parties of the Germans, were magnified by the vuice of adulation into 
splendid and decisive victones ; which the reumon and insvlence of the 
enemy soon reduced to their just value. Huis negociations procured a 
short and precarious truce, and if some tribes of the Barbarians were 
engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and promises, to undertake the 
defence of the Rhine, these 2 eae and uncertain treaties, instead of 
restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic frontier, served only to dis- 
grace the majesty of the prince, and to exhaust what vet remained of 
the treasures of the republic. _Elated, however, with this imaginary 
triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger Sarus the 

Q)) Clandian (i Cons Stil | it 250)  Itas supposed, that the Scots of Ireland tnvaded 
by sea, the whole western const of Britain and some slight credit may be given even tc 
Nennius and the (rish traditions (Carte’s Hist) ot bagland, vol 1 p 169 Whitaker’s 
Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199) The sixty six tives of St Patrick, Which were ev 
tant in the mith century, must have contamed as many thousand fies, yet we may believe, 
that, in one of these Trish iroads, the future apostie was led away captive (Usher, Antiquit 
Eccles. Biitann. p. 431. and Cillemont, Mem Eccles. tom. xvi pe 456. 782, &c ) 

(2) The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (1 vi p 1-375 ), Orosins (1 vii co 40 
P S77), Olympiodorus (apnd Photium, p 180, 181) the ecclesiastical historians, aud 
the Chruuicles ‘The Latins are ignorant of Marcu 

(3) Cum in Constantino enconsfantiam execrarentur (Sidonius Apollinanis, |v epist 


% p 139 edit. secund Sirmond) Yet Sidonims might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to 
stigmatise a prince, who had disgraced his grandfather 
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Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel ut the feet of the emperor 
Honorius ; and the émces of Britain and Italy were unworthily con- 
sumed in this domestic quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest gene- 
rails, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of whom was slain in the 
field of battle, the latter in a peaceful but treacherous interview, Con- 
stantine fortified himself within the walls of Vienna. The place was 
ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the Imperial army supported, in 
a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchasing a secure passage from 
the freebooters and outlaws of the Alps(1) Those mountains now se- 
parated the dominions of tao rival monarchs: and the fortifications of 
the double frontier were guarded by the troops of the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed to maintain the Roman 
limits against the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the amintion of Constantine mht be 
justified by the proximity of danger ; but his throne was soon established 
by the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain, which yielded to the 
influence af regular and habitual subordination, and received the laws 
and magistrates of the Galhe prefecture. The only opposition which 
was made to the authority of Constantine, proceeded not so much from 
the powers of government, or the spint of the people, as from the pri- 
vate zeal and interest of the eae of ‘Theodostus Four brothers(2) 
had obtained, by the favour of them kinsman, the deceased emperor, an 
honourable inte and ample possessions, in then native country and 
the grateful youths resolved to msk those advantages in the service of 
his son. After an unsuccessfnl effort to maintain their ground at the 
head of the stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates , 
where they armed and levied, at then own expence, a considerable body 
of slaves and dependents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong posts 
of the Pyrenean mountains This domestic insurrection alarmed and 
perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Brtan, and he was compelled to 
negociate with some troops of Barbarian auxiliaries, for the service of 
the Spanish war. They were distinguished by the title of Honor ians ,(3) 
a name which mht have reminded them of their fidelity to ther lawful 
povereign , and if it should candidly be allowed that the Scots were in- 
fluenced by any partial affection for a British prince, the Alvors and the 
Marcomanne could be tempted only by the profuse hberality of the 
usurper, who distributed among the Barbarians the military, and even 
the civil, honours of Spain The nine bands of Honorians, which may 
be easily traced on the establishment of the Western empire, could not 
exceed the number of five thousand men, yet this inconsiderable force 
was sufficient to terminate a war, which had threatened the power and 
safety of Constantine. The rustic army of the Theodosian family was 
surrounded and destroyed in the Pyrenees. two of the brothers had the 
good fortune to eseape by sea to Italy, or the East ; the other two, after 
an interval of suspence, were executed at Arles , and if Honorius could 
remain insensible of the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected 
by the personal misfortunes of his generous kinsmen. Such were the 
feeble arms which decided the possession of the Western provinces of 
Europe, from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. The 
events of peace and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the nar- 
row and imperfect view of the historians of the times, who were equally 

-irnorant of the causes, and of the effects, of the most important revolu- 


Ql) Bagauda 18 the name which Zosimus applies to them, perhaps they deserved a less 
odious character (see Dubos, Hist Critique, tom 1 p 203 We shall hear of them again 

(2) Verimanus, Didymus, Pheodosins, and Jazodins, who, iu modern courts, would be 
styled princes of the blood, were act distinguished by any rank or privileges above the rest of 
their fellow-subjects 

(3) These Honoriam, or Honoriact, consisted of two bands of Scots, or Attacotti, two of 
Moors, two of Marcommauni, the Victores, the Ascarii, and the Crallicant (Notitia Imperi, 
sect. exxvili edit fab)  Thev wete partof the aitty hve Auuha Palatina, and are pro 
pesly styled sy vq edn tke, by ZSusittiue(d vip 374 
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tious. But the total decay of the national strength had annihilated 
even the last resource of 4 desputic government ; and the revenue of 
exhausted provinces could no longer purchase the military service of a 
discontented and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle the vic- 
tories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric, from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of imaginary spectres, such as 
might hover over an army of Barbarians, which was almost exterminated 
by war, famine and disease.(1) In the course of this unfortunate expe- 
dition, the king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a considerable 
loss ; and his harassed forces required an interval of r to recruit 
their numbers, and revive their cunfidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric; and the fame of his valour invited, 
to the Gothic standard, the bravest of the Barbarian warnors; who, 
from the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of rapine and 
conquest. He had deserved the esteem, and he soon accepted the 
friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the service of the emperor 
of the East, Alaric concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty of 

eace and alliance, by which he was declared master-general of the 
man armies throughout the prefecture of Illyricum; as it was 
claimed, according to the true and ancient limits, by the minster of 
Honorius.(2) The execution of the ambitious design, which was either 
stipulated, or implied, in the articles of the treaty, appears to have been 
suspended by the formidable irruption of Radagaisus ; and the neutra- 
lity of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to the indifference of 
Cwsar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, refused either to assist, or 
to oppose, the enemy of the republic. After the defeat of the Vandals, 
Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the provinces of the East ; appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration of Justice, and of the finances, 
and declared his impatience to lead, to the gates of Constantinople, the 
united armies of the Romans and of the Goths The prudence however 
of Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and lus perfect knowledge of the 
weakness of the state, may countenance the suspicion, that domestic 
peace, rather than foreign conquest, was the object of his policy ; and, 
that his principal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at a distance 
from Italy. ‘Ths design could not long escape the penetration of the 
Gothic king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treacher- 
ous correspondence, with the rival courgs, who protracted, hke a dis- 
satisfied mercenary, Ins languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and 
who soon returned to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffectual 
services. From his camp near /Emona,(3) on the confines of Italy, he 
transmitted to the emperor of the West, a long account of promises, of 
expences, and of demands ; called for immediate satisfaction, and clearly 
intimated the consequences of a refusal. Yet if his conduct was hostile, 
his language was decent and dutiful. He humbly professed himself the 
friend of Stilicho, and the soldier of Honorius, offered his person and 
his troops to march, without delay, against the usurper of Gaul ; and 
solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Gothic nation, the possession of 
some vacant province of the Western empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, who laboured 
to deceive each other and the world, must for ever have been concealed 
in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, 1f the debates of a popular 


qQ) ~~ Comitatur euntem 
Palior, et atra fames , et fiucia lividus ora 
Luctus, et infe ni stridentes agmine morbi 
Claudian w vi Cona Hon 321, &c 
(2) These dark transactions are investigated by the count de Buat (Hist des Peuples de 
"Europe, tom. vii. c. iil.—vii. p 69—20v), whose laborious accuracy may sometimes fatigue 
& superficial reader 
3) Se Zosimus, 1. v p 334, 335. He interrupte his scanty narrative, to relate the fable 
of Aimona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn over land from that place to the Ha- 
driatic. Sozomen (1 vil c 25, 1 1% © 4) and Socrates (1. vii. c. 10), cast a pale and 
doubtful light, and Orosius (1 vii c 88 p 571), is abominably partial 
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assembly had not thrown some rays of hght on he correspondence of 
Alaric and Stilicho.” The necessity of finding sore artaficial support for 
a government, which, from a principle not of moderation, but oF weah- 
ness, was reduced to negociate with its own subjects, had insensibly re- 
vived the authority of the Roman senate: and the minister of Honorius 
respectfully consulted the legislative council of the republic. Stilicho 
assembled the senate in the palace of the Cwsars; represented, in a 
studied oration, the actual state of affairs ; proposed the demands of the 
Gothic king, and submitted to their consideration the choice of peace or 
war. The senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from a dream 
of four hundred years, appeared on this important occasion to be inspired 
by the courage, rather figs by the wisdom, of their predecessors. They 
loudly declared, in regular speeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, that 
it was unworthy of the majesty of Rome, to purchase a precarions and 
disgraceful truce from a Barbarian king ; and that, in the judgment of 
a magnanimous people, the chance of 1uin was always preferable to the 
certainty of dishonour The minister, whose pacific intentions were se- 
conded only by the voices of a few servile and venal followers, attempted 
to allay the general ferment, by an apology for his own conduct, and 
even for the demands of the Gothic prince. “ The payment of a sub- 
‘‘sidy, which had excited the indignation of the Romans, ought not 
“(such was the language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious 
“light, either of a tribute, or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of 
“a Barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just pieten- 
“sions of the republic to the provinces which were usurped by the 
‘‘ Greeks of Constantinople he modestly required the far and stipu- 
“ lated recompence of his services , and if he had desisted from the pro- 
‘* gecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, 1n his retreat, the peremp- 
‘“‘ tory though private, letters of the emperor himself. These contra- 
“ dictory orders (he would not dissemble the errors of his own family) 
“had been procured by the intercession of Serena. The tender piety 
“of his fe had been too deeply affected by the discord of the royal 
‘* biothers, the suns of her adopted: father , and the sentiments of nature 
‘“‘ had too easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the public welfare.” 
These satensable reasons, which faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of 
the palace of Ravenna, were supported by the authority of Stilcho; and 
obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. 
The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided , and the sum of four thou- 
sand pounds of gould was granted, under the name of a subsidy, to se- 
cure the peace of Italy, and to concihate the friendship of the king of 
the Goths Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrious members of 
the assembly, still persisted in his dissent , exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“ This 15 not a treaty of peace, but of servitude ,’(1) and escaped the 
danger of such bold opposition by immediately retiring to the sanctuary 
of a Christian church 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end , and the proud mini- 
ster nught perceive the symptoms of his approaching disgrace. ‘The 
generens boldness of Lampadius had been applauded ; and the senate, 
so patiently resigned to a long servitude, rejected with disdain the offer 
of invidious and imaginary freedom. ‘The troops, who still assumed the 
name and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exasperated by the 
partial affection of Stilicho for the Barbarians: and the people imputed 
to the mischievous policy of the minister, the public misfortunes, which 
were the natural consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho 
might have continued to brave the clamours of the people, and even ot 
the soldiers, if he could have maintained his dominion over the feeble 


14) Gosimus, 1 v. p 338, 339 He repeats the words of Lampadius, as they were spoke 
tu Latin, «* Non est ista par, sel pictio servitutis,” and then translates them into Greek 
for the benefit of his readers 
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mind of bis pupil. Bat the respectful attachment of Honorius was con- 
verted into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty Olympius,(1) who 
concealed his vices under the mask of Christian piety, had secretly 
undermined the benefactor, by whose favour he was promoted to the 
honourable offioes of the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the 
unsuspecting emperor, who had attained the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, that he was without weight, or authority, in his own government ; 
and artfully alarmed his timid and indolent disposition by a hvely pic- 
ture of the designs of Stilicho, who already meditated the death af his 
sovereign, with the ambitious hope of placing the diadem on the head 
of his son Eucherius. The emperor was instigated, by his new fas ourite, 
to ussume the tone of independent dignity ; and the minister was as- 
tonished to find, that secret resolutions were formed 1n the court and 
council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to his intentions. In- 
stead of residing in the palace of Rome, Honorius declared, that 1t was 
his pleasure to return to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On the first 
iivelligenes of the death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit 
Constantinople, and to regulate, with the authomty of a guardian, the 
provinces of the infant Theodosius (2) The representation of the diffi- 
culty and expence of such a distant expedition, checked this strange 
and sudden sally of active dihgence, but the dangerous project of 
bhewing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was composed of the 
Roman troops, the euenues of Stiicho, and hir Barbarian auaihiaries, 
remained fired and unalterable | ‘Phe minister was pressed, by the ad- 
vice of his confident Justiman, a Roman advocate, of a lively and pene- 
trating genius, te oppose a journey so prejudicial to his reputation and 
sufety. His strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph 
of Olympus, and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the im- 
pending ruin of his patron 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny of the 
guards was excited and appeased by the secret pulicy of Stilicho: who 
announced his instructions to deamate the guilty, and ascribed to his 
own intercession the merit of their pardon. After this tumult, Ho- 
norius embraced, for the last time, the minister whom he now con- 
sidered as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia, 
where he was received by the loyal acclamations of the troops who were 
assembled for the service of the Gallic war. On the morning of the 
fourth day, he pronounced, as he had been taught, a military oration in 
the presence of the suldiers, whom the charitable visits, and artful dis- 
courses, of Olympus had prepared to execute a dark and bloody con- 
spiracy. At the first iol. ee massacred the friends of Stilicho, the 
most inet 10us officers of the empire ; two Pretorian preefects, of Gaul, 
and of Italy ; tuo masters-general, of the cavalry, and infantry ; the 
master of the offices, the questor, the treasurer, and the count of the 
domestics Many lives were lost, many houses were plundered ; the 
furious sedition continued to rage till the close of the evening; and 
the trembling emperor, who was seen 1n the streets of Pavia, without 
his robes or diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his favourte ; con- 
demned the memory of the slain; and solemnly approved the innocence 
and fidelity of their assassins The intelhgence of the massacre of 
Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with just and gloomy apprehensions : 
and he instantly summoned, in the camp of Bologna, a council of the 


(1) He came from the const of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid office, Aauwrpar de 
spate ev tas Baciheror aftiapevos His actions justify bis chatacicr, which Zosimus 
(iv. p. 340) exposes with visible satistacdian | Angustin revered the piety ot Olympius, 
whom he styles a true son of the church (Bironius, Anal Fecles A) 408 No }", &e 
lillemont, Mem Eccics tom. vil) p 467, 465.) But these praises, which the African same 
so unworthily bestows, might procecd, ws well frou ignetauce, as trom adulation 

(2) Zosimus, lov p 33%, 339 sozomen, lL. 1%. © 4 = Sitilicho offered to undertake the 
jouiney to Constantinople, that he unght divert Honoris from the vain attempt The 
Eastern empire would not have ob-yed, and could not hase been conquered 
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confederate leaders, who were attuched to his service, and would be in. 
volved in his ruin. “The impetuous voice of the assembly called aloud 
for arms, and for revenge ; to march, without a moment's delay, under 
the banners of a hero, whom they had so often followed to victory , to 
surprise, to oppress, to extirpate the guilty Olympius, and his degenerate 
Romans ; and perhaps to fix the diadem on the head of their injured 
eneral. Instead of executing a resolution, which might have been 
ustified by success, Stilicho hesitated till he was irrecoverably lost. 
Te was still ignorant of the fate of the emperor ; he distrusted the 
fidelity of his own party ; and he viewed with horror the fatal conse- 
quences of arming a crowd of licentious Barbarians, against the soldiers 
and people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of his timorous and 
doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and indignation — At the hour 
of midnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned among the Barbarians 
themselves for his strength and valour, suddenly invaded the camp of 
his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns, 
who guarded his person, and penetrated to the tent, where the minister, 
pensive and cipepless meditated on the dangeis of his situation. Stile 
cho escaped with difficulty from the sword of the Goths, and, after 
issuing a last and generous admonition to the cities of Italy, to shut 
their gates against the Barbarians, his confidence, or his pil urved 
him to throw himself into Ravenna, which was already in the absolute 
vossession of his enemies. Olympius who had assumed the dominion of 
[onorius, was speedily informed, that his rival had embraced, as a sup- 
plant, the altar of the Chnistian church. The base and cruel disposi- 
tion of the hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse , but he pnously 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, the privilege of the sanctuary. 
Count Herachan, witha troop of soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, 
before the gates of the church of Ravenna The bishop was satisfied by 
a solemn oath, that the Imperial mandate only directed them to secure 
the person of Stilicho: but, as soon as the unfortunate mumster had 
been tempted bevond the holy threshold, he produced the warrant for 
his instant execution. Stilicho supported, with calm resignation, the 
injurious Names of traitor and parnade, repressed the unseasonable 
zeal of his followers, who were ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue , 
and, with a firmness not unworthy of the last of the Roman generals, 
submitted his neck to the sword of Herachan (1) 

The servude crowd of the palace, who had so long adored the fortune 
of Stilicho, affected to jaa Ins fall, and the most distant connection 
with the master-general of the West, which had so lately been a title to 
wealth and honours, was studiously denied, and ryrorously punished 
His family, umted bya triple alliance with the family of Theodosius, 
might envy the condition of the meanest peasant The flight of his 
son Eucherius was intercepted , and the death of that innocent youth 
soon followed the divorce of Thermantia, who filled the place of her 
sister Maria ; and who, hike Maria, had remamed a virgin in the Im- 
perial bed,(2) The friends of Stilecho, who had escaped the massacre 
of Pavia, were persecuted by the implacable revenge of Olympius: and 
the most exquisite cruelty was employed to extort the confession of 4 
treasonable and sacnlegious conspiracy They died in silence: their 
firmness justified the choice,(3) and perhaps absolved the innocence of 
their patron ; and the despotic power, whieh could take his life without 


(1) Zosinus, hv p 336-345) has topionustv, though sot cletrly, related the disgrace 
and death of Stuicho Olympsodorus (spud Phot) p 177 ), Orosius (hl. vic 48) p. S71, 572 ) 
Suzomen (1 in c 4), and Philostorgius (1 x1 0 3 ) vit ce 2 +), attord supplemental hiuts, 

(2 /osnnus, | vi p 3330 The maitlage of a Chiistian with two sisters, scandalises Jile 
mont (ist. des Fimpercurs, tom voop 557), whe expects, mm vat, thas pope Innocent |, 
should have done something in the way, enher of censwe, or of dispensation 

(3) Two of bis friends are bonourably mentioned (7ostmus,| vi p 246) Peter, chief of ths 
schoo) of notenes, and the great Chamberlain Deutertnus  Stillcho had secured the bed clan - 
ber, and it 13 surprising, that, under a fesbe prince, the bed-chamh-1 was uot able tu se- 
cure bin 
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atial, aud stigmatise iis memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction 
over the impartial suffrage of posterity.(1) ‘The services of Stilicho are 
great and manifest ; his crimes, as they are vaguely stated in the Jan- 
guage of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at least, and improbable. 
About four months after his death, an edict was published, in the name 
of Honorius, to restore the free communication of the two empires, 
which had been so long interrupted by the public enemy.(2) The m- 
nister, whose fame and fortune depended on the prosperity of the state, 
was accused of betraying J taly to the Barbarians , hon e repeatedly 
vanquished at Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. 
His pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of his son Eu- 
cherius, could not have been conducted without preparations or accum- 
plices; and the ambitious father would not surely have left the future 
emperor, till the twentieth year of his age, in the humble station of tn- 
bune of the notaries. [ven the rehgion of Stilcho was arraigned by the 
malice of his rival. The seasonable, and almost miraculous, deliverance 
wan devoutly cclebrated by the appliuse of the clergy ; who asserted, 
that the restoration of idols, and the persecution of the church, would 
have been the first measure of the reygn of Eucherius The son of St:- 
hicho, however, was educated in the bosom of Christianity, whieh his 
jather, had umiformly professed, and zealously supperted.(3) Serena 
had borrowed her magmificent necklace from the statue of Vesta ,( 4) 
and the Pagans execrated the memory of the sacnlegions minister, by 
whe-e order the Sybilline books, the oracles of Rome, had been com- 
mitted to the flames (5) The pride and power of Stilicho constituted 
Ios real vuilt An honourable reluctance to shed the blood of his coun- 
trymen, appears to have contubuted to the success of his unworthy r1- 
val, and itas the last humihation of the character of Honoris, that 
posterity has not condescended to reproach hun with his base ingratitude 
to the guardian of his youth, and the support of his empire 

Among the train of dependents, whose wealth and dignity attracted 
the notice of thar own times, ov cunosty 15 eveited by the celebrated 
name of the poet Claudian who enjoyed the favo of Stilicho, and was 
aialichned in the ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed Iis rank in the Imperial court: he was undebted to the 
powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage with a very rich heiress 
of the province of Africa ,(6) and the statue of Claudian, erected in the 
torum of Trajan, was a monument of the taste and liberality of the 
Roman senate.(7) After the praises of Stuhcho became offensive and 
trinunal, Claudian was exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor- 
giving courtier, whom he had provoked by the insolence of wit. He 


(1) Orosins Ch oib ¢ 38 p 571, 572) seems to copy the false and furious menifestes, which 
were dispersed through the provinces by the new admintetration 

(2) See the Pheodosban Code, bo vin tit vva deg bobo tit shik leg 220 Stilicho de brand. 
+dwiththe name of prado prticis, who emploved bis wealth, ad cmnem ditandam, inguiet- 

wad angie Barbariem 

(3) Augustin bhioselt is euisned with the efectual laws, which Stulicho had enacted against 
heretics aud idokders and which are sok evtantin the Code He only applies to Olvinpius 
tor theds confiimation (Paronims, Annal Fecles Ao) 408 No 19 

(4) Zostinas, bv gp SL We uit, observe the Dad Liste of the age, im dressing thei statues 
Wi such a vkward fines 

(5) see Rutitius Numatiqnus (hitmen oa 41-60) to whem religions enthusiasm has dic- 
tuted some elegant and forcible lines | Stiicho Tikewrse atripped the gold plates from the 
doors of the Capitol, und read a propheuc scutence, ahich was eugraven under them (091 
vous, Love p 352, These are fooltsn s ones yet the charge at vrplety adds weight and 
credit to the praise, which Zosimins reluctantly bestows, of fis virtues 

6) At the nupttus of Orpheus (1 modest compartton!) all the parts of animated nature can. 
tribuced their various gifts, and the gods themselves enriched their Civourite Clandian bad 
neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, or olives His wealthy bride was heiress) thein all | But 
he cained to Aftica, a recommendatory letter from Serena, bis Juno, and was made happy 
(Fpist. ty ad Serenain.). 

(7) (landian feels the fonour ike a man who deserved it (in prefat Bell Get) Thern 
snal mmcription, on marble, was found at Rome, tthe dReenth century, in the house of Pam. 
ponius Letus The statue of a poot far superwr to Clandian, showd hive hcen erected, 
during his Hfe time, by the men of letters, ls countrymen, and cont «juices It was a 
noble design ' 
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had compared ina hvely epigram, the opposite characters of two Pra- 
torian pretects of Italy ; he contrasts the innocent repose of a philoso~ 
her, who sometinvés resigned the hours of business to slumber, per- 
ba s to study; with the interested diligence of a rapacious minister, 
indefatigable in the pursuit of unjust, or sacrilegious gain. “ How happy, 
“ continues Claudian, how happy might it be for the people of Italy, if 
“* Malhus could be constantly awake, and if Madman would always 
“ sleep !"(1) The repose of Malhus was not disturbed by this friendly 
and gentle admonition ; but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the 
opportunity of revenge, and easily obtained, from the enemies of Stih- 
he, the trifling sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed 
himself, however, dumng the tumult of the revolution ; and, consulting 
the dictates of prudence rather than of honour, he addressed, in the form 
of an epistle, a supphant and humble recantation to the offended praefect. 
He deplores, im mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he 
had been hurned by passion and folly ; submits to the imitation of his 
adversary, the generous examples of the clemency of gods, ot heroes, 
and of lions, and expresses his hope, that the magnaninity of Hadrian 
will not traniple on a defenceless and contemptible toe, already humbled 
by disgrace and poverty ; and deeply wounded by ths exile, the tortures, 
and the death of his dearest fuends.(2)) Whatever nicht be the success 
of his prayer, or the accidents of bis future life, the period of a few 
years levelled in the grave the minister and the poet. but the name of 
Hadrian 1s almost sunk in oblivion, while Claudian is read with pleasure 
m every country which has retained, or acquired, the knowledge of the 
Latin language. If we fairly balance his nerits and his defects, we shall 
acknowledge, that Claudian does not cither sat.sty, or silence, our rea- 
son. It would not be easy to produce a passage that deserves the epr- 
thet of sublime o1 pathetre 3 to select a verse, that melts the heart, or 
enlarges the imagination. We should vainly seek, in the poems of 
Claudian, the happy mvention, and artificud conduct, of an interesting 
fable, or the just and Jively representation of the Characters and situ- 
ations of real life For the service of his patron, he published vcca- 
sional panegyries and invectives and the design of these slavish com- 
positions encouraged his propensity to exceed the hinuts of truth and 
nature. These imperfections, however, aie compensated in some de- 
gree by the moebiel virtues of Claudian Tle was endowed with the rare 
and precious talent of rainy the meanest, of adorning the most barren, 
and of diversilying the most sunidar, topies; his colouring, more espe- 
cially inde seriptive poetry, i soft and splendid , and he seldom fails to 
display, and even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated understand- 
Ing, @ copious fancy, an casy, and sometimes forcible expression ; and 
a perpetual flow of harmonious versification. To these commendations, 
independent of any accidents of time and place, we must add the pecu- 
har ment which Clandian derived from the unfavourable circumstances 
of his birth, In the decline of arts, and of empire, a native of 
Egypt,(3) who had received the education of a Gteek, assumed, in a 
mature age, the familar use, and ab-olute command, of the Latin lan- 


(1) b2e Lpigram xxx 
Malltus mdu’z t samno noctosque dicaque 
Insomiis Padus sacra profana, tapit 
Omnibus, hoc, Ttalt gentes, evposcite votis 
Mall tis ut sigilet, dormua! ut Pharias 
Hadnan was a Pharian (of (lexandi':) oS“ his public lifes Godefiov, Cod Theados tom 
vip 86$ Malius did uot always sleep He composed some clegant dialogues on the Greek 
byot 1w- of natural philosophy (Ciasnd on Mall Theodor Cons. 61—-J12 5 
(2) seo Claudiin’s fist Ppotle, Yet, as sone p'accs, an air of irony and indignation 
betrays his secret seluct uce 
(3: National vanity has made dirt a Tlorentise, ora Spamard But the first epistle of 
Claudian proves iim a uatiecof Alevandria labricius, Bitliot Latin tom in p 191—202 
edit Ernest.) 
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guage (1) soared above the heads of his feeble contemporaries, and 
placed himself, after an interval of three hundred years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome.(2) 


CHAP XXXII. 


Inrasiwon of Italy by Alarie.—Manners of the Itoman Senate and Pew- 
ple.— Rome w thrice besieged, and at length pisces, by the Goths.— 
Death of Alaric.—The Cotks evacuate Italy.—Fall of Constautine. 
—Gaul and Spain are ocenpred by the Bar bartans — Independence of 
Air uta 


Tne incapacity of a weak and distracted government may often assume 
the appearance, and produce the effects, of a treasonable correspondence 
with the mibhie enemy. If Alaric himself had been introduced into the 
council of Ravenna, he would probably have advised the same measures 
which were actually pursued by the ministers of poneoe The 
king of the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, 
io destroy the formidable adversary, by ae arins, in Italy as well as 
in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. Ther active and interested 
hatred laboriously accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great Sti- 
Neho. The valour of Sarus, his fame im arms, and his poeta or 
hereditary, influence over the confederate Barbarians, could recommend 
him only to the friends of their country, who despised, or detested, the 
worthless characters of Turpiho, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the 
pressing instances of the new favourites, these generals, unworthy as 
they had shewn thempelves of the name of soldiers,(4) were promoted tu 
the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domestic troops. 
The Gothe prince would have subscribed with pleasure the edict which 
the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and devout emperot. 
Honorius excluded all persons, who were adverse to the catholic church, 
from holding any office in the state ; obstinately rejected the service of 
all those who dissented from his rehgion , and rashly disqualified many 
of his bravest and most skilful officers, who adhered to the Pagan wor- 
ship, or who had imbibed the opimons of Arianism./5) These measures, 
su advantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, and might 
pera have suggested ; but it may seem doubtful, whether the Bar- 
arian would have promoted his interest at the expence of the inhuman 
and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the direction, or at least 
with the connivance, of the Imperial ministers. The foreign auaihanies, 
“who had been attached to the person of Stihcho, lamented his death , 
but the desire of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the 
tafety of their wives and children , who were detained as hostages in the 


(1) His dist Latin verses were composed during the consulship of Probinus, A D 395 
Romanos biblinus primum, te consule, fontes, 
Ft Catia cessit Graia Thalia toge 
Besides some Greek Lpigrauis, which ate still estant: the Latin poet had composed in Greek, 
the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazerbns, Berstus, Nie, &c. [tis more easy to supply the loos of 
food poetry, than of authentic history. 

(2) Strada (Prolusion v, vi) allows him to contend with the five heroic poets, Lucretine, 
Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statues His patton is the accomplished courtier Balthazar ( astig- 
Houc. Hisadmirers are numerous and passionate Yet the rigid critics reproach exotic weeis, 
or flowers, Which spring too luxuriantly in bis Latin soil 

(5) The senes of events, from the death of Sulicho, vo the arrival of Alaric before Roine, can 
auly be found in Zosimus, | vp 347—350 

(4) the expression of Zosimus is strong and lively, KATUPpovnay EuMoacngas TOs WOAE UL 6 
upxorrar gullicient to exctle the cantemne of the enemy 

15) hoe gin cuiholica’ secta santinbota, mia puladam militare prohibemus = Nobis us uly 

ait aliqua lahone coujunctus git a nots nde et reiigione discordat Cod. Theodos 1 xiv 
uty leg 42. and Godctios 5 Commenarn tom vo p 4 This law was) pled in the 
utmost latitude, unt rgo ot. cveouted Zo unas is p gba 
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strong cities of Italy, where they had hkewise deposited their most va. 
luable effects. At the same hour, and as if by a common signal, the 
cities of Italy were ffdlluted by the same horrid scenes of universal mas- 
sacre and pillage, which involved, in promiscuous destruction, the fa- 
miles and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exasperated by such an injury, 
which might have awakened the tamest ad most servile spirit, they 
cast a look of indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, und 
unanimously swore to pursue, with just and implacable war, the perfi- 
ulous nation, that had so basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the 
imprudent conduct of the ministers of Honomus, the republic lost the 
assistance, and deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest 
soldiers: and the weight of that formidable army, which alone might 
have determined the event of the war, was transferred from the scale of 
the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negociation, as well as in those of war, the Gothic king 
maintained his superior ascendant 0. er an enemy, whose seeming changes 
proceeded trom tke total want of counsel and design. Fiom his camp, 
on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of 
the palace, watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the 
hostile aspect of a Barbarian invader, and assumed the more popular 
appearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; to whose virtues, 
when they were no longer formidable, he could pay a just tiuibute of sin- 
cere praise andremet The pressing invitation of the malcontents, who 
urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was enforced by a lvely 
sense of his personal injuries and he might speciously sare Ae that 
the riperial ministers still delayed ant sluded the payment of the 
four thousand pounds of gold, which had been eeanted by the Roman 
senate, either to reward his services, or to appease his tury — [lis decent 
firmness was supported by an artful moderation, which contributed to 
the success of his designs He required a fair and reasonable satisfac- 
tion; but he gave the strongest assurances, that, as soon as he had 
obtained it, he would immediately retire. He refused to trust the faith 
of the Romans, unless JEtius and Jason, the sons of two great officers 
of state, were sent as hostages to his camp — but he offered to deliver in 
exchange several of the noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The mo- 
desty of Alaric was interpreted, iy the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure 
evidence of his weakness and fear They disdained either to negociate 
a treaty, or to assemble an army , and with a rash confidence, derived 
only from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted 
the decisi,e muments of peace and war. While they expected, im sullen 
bilence, that the Barbarians should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, 
with bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po, hastily pil- 
laged the cities of Aguile. Altanum, Concordia, and Cremona, whuach 
yielded to his arms ; increased his forces by the accession of thu ty thou- 
sand auxilaries, and, without meeting a single enemy in the field, ad- 
vanced as far asthe edge of the morass which protected the impregnable 
residence of the emperor of the West Instead of attempting the hope- 
Jess siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to 
Rimini, stretched his ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and 
meds aed the couquescof the anvient mistress of the wold An Italian 
hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected by the Barbarians them- 
selves, encountered the victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the 
indignation of heaven against the oppressors of the earth: but the saint 
himself was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Alaric, that he 
felt a secret and preternatural nnpulse, which directed, and even com- 
pelled, his march to the gates of Rome He telt, that his genius and 
lus fortune were equal to the most arduous enterprises ; and the enthu- 
siasm which he communicated to the Goths, insensibly removed. tli 
popular, and almost supersu ious, revcrence of the nations for the ma- 
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jesty of the Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, 
followed the course of the Flaminian way, occupied the unguarded pas- 
ses of the Apennine,(1) descended into the rich plans of Umbria ; and, 
as they lay encamped on the banks of the Chtumnus, might wantonly 
slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen, which had been so long re- 
served for the use of Roman triumphs.(2) A lofty situation, and a sea- 
sonable tempest of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of 
Narni ; but the king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still ad- 
vanced with unabated vigour; and aiken he had passed through the 
stately arches, adorned with the spoils of Barbaric victories, he pitched 
his camp under the walls of Rome.(3) 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the seat of empire 
had never been violated by the presence of a foreign enemy. The un- 
puccessful expedition of Hannibal,(4) served only to display the character 
of the senate and people, of u senate degraded, rather than ennobled, 
by the comparison of an assembly of kings; and of a people, to whom 
the ambassador of Pyrrhus Seale the inexhaustible resources of the 
pichavt un wy Each of the senators, 1n the time of the Punic war, had ac- 
comphshed his term of military service, either in a subordinate or a su- 
perior station ; and the decree, which invested with temporary command 
all those who had been consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the re- 
a the immediate assistance of many brave and eaperienced gencrals 

n the beginning of the war, the Roman people consisted of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to bear arms.(6) Fifty thou- 
sand had already died in the defence of their country , and the twenty- 
three Jegions which were employed in the different camps of Italy, 
Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one hundred thou- 
rand men But there still remained an equal number in Rome, and the 
adjacent territory, who were anmuated by the same intrepid courage ; 
and every citizen was trained, trom Is earhest youth, in the ilecipline 
and exercises of a soldier Tlannibal was aetomshed by the constancy 
of the senate, who, without raising the siege of Capua, or recalling their 
scattered furces, expected his approach He encamped on the banks of 
the Amo, at the distance of three miles frum the city > aud he was soon 
informed, that the ground on which he had fehed his tent, was sold 
for an adequate price ata public auction, ae that a body of troops was 


(1) Addison (see nts Works, vol it p 54 edit Baskerville) has given avery picturesque de- 
scription of the rdad through the Apennine Lhe Goths were not at dere toobserve the bean 
Hee of the prospect, but they were pleased to find that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow parsage 
which Vespagian bad cut Unough Une roch (Clover Italia Antiqg tour a p 618), was totally 
neglected 


(7) Hine aibs Cliteaums greges et maxima Tantus 
Victitnn, nape tao pertust fumine sacto 
Romanos ac templa Deum duxcre Primi phoes 
Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertuns, bocan, Silitns alien , Claudian, Ac vu hose 
area may be found du Cluvenus and Addison, bave celebrated the tritunphal victims of the 
Chtunnus, 


(3) Some idess of the march of Alarnic ate bortowed (rom the Journey of Fonorus over the 
came ground See Chandi uevt Cons Hon 498 $22) Ehe measured distance between 
Raventa and Rome, was fot Roman tiuiks. diner Wessching p 126 


(4) the march oo veteat of Wannibal are described by Livy, 1 oxvvioc 7, 8,9, 10, WL, 
and the seader isimude a spectator of tne interesting scene 


(5) These comparisons were used by Cyneas, the counsellor of Pyrrhes, after bis return 
from his enbassy, iu winch he bad diligentey sti died the discipline und manners of Rome 
Sce Plutarch in Pyrhe, ton it p 459 


(6) In the three census which were made of the Roman people, about the Gime of the se- 
cond Punic wat the numbers stand us tullows (see Livy, Rpitom Pox Bist | osavu 36 
xatx 373, 270, 213, 137, 108, 214.000 the fall of the second, and the mse of the thid, ap- 
pears 60 enormous, that several cinics, notwithstanding the unaunnitys of the WSS have sn 
pected same corruption of the tatot Pivv (See Drakenboich ad xavir 36 ane Beaufort, 
. epublique Romaine, tom it. p 325) They did net consider tha! (ne second ceasus was Laken 
vty at Rome, and that the numbers wore diminished, uot only by the death, but likewise b; 
the absence, of many suldters Tn the third cemaws, Livy expressly affirins, that the leeions 
were mustered by the care of particular commissanes Pron the numbers on the lat we 
muat always deduct one twelfth above threescore, aud meapale of bearing ums See Po 
pulation de la Uranee, poe? 
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dismussed by an opposile road, to reinforce the legions of Spain (1) He 
led Lis Africans to the gates of Rome, where he found three armies :n 
order of battle, prepared to receive him; but Hannibal dreaded the 
event of a combat, from which he could not hope to escape, unless he de- 
stroyed the last of his enemies, and his speedy retreat confessed the in- 
vincible courage of the Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succession of sene- 
tors had ‘abeouaiea the name and image of the repubhe ; and the deve- 
nerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously derived their descent from the 
heraes who had repulsed the arms of Hannibal, and subdued the nations 
of the earth. The temporal honours, which the devout Paula(2) inhe- 
rited and despred, are carefully reeayitulated by Jerom, the guide of 
her conscience, and the historianet her hfe | The genealogy of her fa- 
ther, Rogatus, which ascended as lugh as Agamemnon, arate seem ta 
betray a Grecian origin , but her mother, Blesilla, numbered the Seci- 

ios, AEmilius Paulus, and the Graccht, in the list of her ancestors ; and 
Toxotius, the husband of Paula, deduced his royal hneage from ASneas, 
the father of the Julian line. The vamty of the neh, who desired to be 
noble, was gratified by these lofty pretentions Encouraged by the ap- 
plause of their parasites, they eauly imposed on the credulity of the 
vulgar ; and were countenanced, m= some measure, by the custom of 
adupting the name of their pation, which trad always prevailed among 
the freedmen and chents of viacticus furmlies Most of those families, 
however, attached by so many causes of eaternal violence or internal 
decay, were gr aaah y extipated and it would be more reasonable to 
seck for a lineal descent of twenty generations, among the mountains 
of the Alps, o1 in the peaceful solitude of Apuba, than on the theatre 
of Rome, the seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolutions 
Under each successive reyen, and fiom every province of the empne, a 
crowd of hardy adventurers, reing to eminence by then talents or their 
vices, usurped the wealth, the honours, and the palaces of Rome, and 
oppressed, or protected, the poor and hurmble remains of consular fami- 
hes; who were wnoraut, pera, of the glory of then ancestors 8) 

In the time of Jeromand Claudian, thre senators unatmously yielded 
the pre-eminence to the Amaan ine, and ashght view of they history 
well serve to appreciate the rank and antiquity of the noble faimihes, 
which contented only for the second place (4) During the five tirst 
ages of the ty, the name of the Amaans was unknown, they appear 
to have derived their origin from Praneste, andthe ambition of those 
new citizens was long satisfied with the Pleberan honours of tribunes of 
the people.(5) One hundred and siaty-eizht years before the Chistian 
wra, the family was ennobled by the Pretorship of Amaus, who plo- 
riously termunated the Hlyran war by the conquest of the nation, and 


(1) Livy considers these two tncidents a8 the affects only of chance aud Courage — Tsuspect 
that they were both nianaged by the adimiable policy of the pemate 
(2) See Jerom, tom 2 p 169, 370 ad bustochinin, be bestows om Potla the splendid th 
thes of Gracchorum stips, soleles *ciptonnm, Panh bares, cujus vecalulums trahit, Martia 
Papyria Matris Africanivera et germana propago. This particular description supposes a more 
solid title than the surbane of Juhins, whitch Toxotiis shared with a thotmeand tamuhes of die 
Western provinces See the Index of Lacitue of Groter’s tisciiptiotis a+ 
(3) tacitus Cinna! ur do) afiirns, that, between the ba te of ACthim and the reigu of 
Vespastan, the senate was gradually filed with were families, trom the Minucipta and colunies 
of Italy 
(4) Nec quisquans | rocerute temtet (licet were vi custy 
Floreat, et claro Cingatur Roma senatt) 
Se jactare paremn = etd prima sede velacta 
Auchenas, oc sure feet Cettare secundea 
Chard an Prov et Oly bin Cosa 18 
Such a cComphment paid to the obs urc ude ofthe Anuchents bas amezed the critics , but 
they all agree, that whatever icy be the true reading, the seuse of Claudian can be applied only 
to the Avician family 
(5) The earliest dute iu the antils of tighius, ip thetof Me Anicins Gallus Trib PE act 
C 50) Another tribune, Q Anicius, 4 € € Kid fe di tinguished by the epithet of Iia- 
nestinugs Fasy sty 43) place the Amie b wow the great families of Rone 
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the captivity of their king (1) From the triumph of that general, three 

consulships, in distant periods. mark the succession of the Amician 
name.(2) From the reign of Diocletian to the final extinction of the 
Western empire, that name shone witha lustre which was not eclipsed 
in the public estimation, by the majesty of the Imperial purple.(3) The 
several branches, to whom it was communicated, united, by marriage 
or inheritance, the wealth and titles of the Anman, the Petronian, and 
the Olybrian houses ; and in each generation the number of consulships 
was multiplied by an hereditary claim.(4) The Amician family excelled 
in faith and in riches: they were the first of the Roman senate who em- 
braced Christianity ; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was 
afterwards consul and prefect of the city, atoned for his attachment 
to the party of Maxentius, by the readiness with which he accepted the 
religion of Constantine.(5) Their ample patrimony was increased b 

the industry of Probus, the cluefof the Amcian family ; who shared wit 

Gratian the honours of the consulship, and exercised, four times, the 
high office of Praetorian Ebene) His immense estates were scat- 
tered over the wide extent of the Roman world , and though the public 
might suspect, or disapprove, the methods, by which they had been 
acquired ; the generosity and magmficence of that fortunate statesman 
deserved the gratitude of his clients, and the admiration of strangers.(7) 
Such was the respect entertained for his memory, tht the two sons of 
Probus, in their earliest youth. and at the request of the senate, were 
associated in the consular dignity a memorable dizunetion without exam- 


ple, in the annals of Rome.(8) 
“The marbles of the Amecian palace,” were used as a proverbial ex- 
diene of opulence and splendour ,(9) but the nobles and senators of 
tome aspired, in due gradation, to mmitate that dlustrious family. The 
accurate description of the city, which was composed in the Theodosian age, 
enumerates one thousand seven hundred and eighty houses, the residence 
of wealthy and honourable citizens (10) Many of these stately man- 
sions might almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet , that Rome con- 
tained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city : 


(1) bivy, alty 3OQ 3! aly 3) 26 43 He fairly appreciates the merit of Anicins, and justly 
observes, that his fane was clouded by the superior lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded 
the MWlynan, triumph 

(2) The dates of the three consulships are, A U C 503, 818, 967 the two last under the 
reigns ot Neto and Caracalla = the second of these consuls distinguished himself onty by his 
infamous flattery (facit Atnal ‘xv. 74) Out even the evidence of crimes, if they bear the 
stainp of greatness and antrquily, 18 admitted, without reluctance, to prove the genealogy of « 
noble house —_--——— 

(3) Inthe sixth century, the nobility of the Anician name ts mentioned (Cassiodon Variar 
1 x Bp 10 12+) with singnlar re.pect by the minister of a Gothic king of Ttaly 
Fixus In amnes 

Cognatos procedit honos , quemcumaie requiras 

Hac de stirpe virum, certum est de Consule nosc) 

Per tasces numerantur AVI, semiperque renata 

Nobulitate virent, et prolem fata sequantur 
(Claudian in Prob et Olyb Consulat 12, &c ) the Annu, whose name seems to base 
merged iu the Anician, mark the Fasti with many consulships, trom the tune of Vespasian 
to the fourth century 

(5) The title of @Qrat Curistian senator may be justified py the authority of Prudenting (in 
Symimach. i 553), and the dislike of the Pagans to the Aniciantaunly See Tillemont, 
oo —e Linperenrs, tom iv p 183 v p 44 Baron Annal A D 312 No7 A D 
a 10 2 

(6) Probus . clanitudine genetis et potenti’ et dpiur magnitudine, cognitus Orbt 
Romano, per quem univeraum pave patrimouta sparsa possedit, Juste an secs non sudicialt 
est nostri Amitian, Marcellin sxvil 110 His children and widew erected tor bim a 
magnificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demohshed in the time of pope Nicholas V_ to 
make room for the new church of St Peter Baronius, who laments the ruin of this Christian 
monument, has diligently preserved the inscriptions and basso-relievus See Anna) Eccles. 
A.D 395 No 5—17 

(T) Two Persian Satrapa travelled to Milan and Roine, to hear St. Ambrose, and to see 
Vrobue (Paulin iu Vit Ambros ) ¢laudian (an Cons Probin et Olybr. 30—60 ) seems at a 
logs, how to express the glory of Probus 

(8) Sve the poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble vouths 

(%) Secundinus, the Manichwan, ap Baton Annal Eccles A D 300 No 34 

(10) See Nardim, Roma Antica, p 89 498 500, 
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since it included within its own precincts, every thing which could bc 
subservient either to use or luxury ; markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, péficoes, shady groves, and artificial aviaries.(1) The 
historian Olympicdorus, who represents the state of Rome when it was 
besieged by the Goths,(2) continues to observe, that several of the 
richest senators received from their estates an annual income of four 
thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
sterling ; without computing the stated provision of corn and wine, 
which, had they been sold, might have equalled in value one third of 
the money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be considered as 
no more than adequate to the dignity of the senaterian rank, which re- 
quired many expences of a public and ostentatious kind. Several exam- 
ples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and ryan nobles who 
celebrated the year of their pratorship, by a festival, which lasted seven 
days, and cost above one hundred thousand pounds sterling.(3) The 
estates of the Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion 
of modern wealth, were not confined to the linuts of Italy. Thei pos- 
sessions extended far beyond the Ionian and Aigean seas, to the most 
distant provinces; the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had founded 
as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the property of the 
devout Paula ,(4) and 1t 1s observed by Seneca, that the rivers, which 
had divided hostile nations, now flowed through the lands of private c- 
tizens(5) According to their temper and circumstances, the estates of 
the Romans were either cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or 
granted, fur a certain and stipulated rent, to the industrious farmer 
The ceconomical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend the former 
method, wherever it may be practicable, but 1f the object should be re- 
moved, by its distance or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the 
master, slay prefer the active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached 
to the soil, and interested in the produce, tothe mercenary admunistra- 
tion of a neghgent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward (6) 

The opulent nobles of an immense pea who were never excited by 
the pursuit of military glorv, and seldom engaged in the occupations 


(1) Quid Joquar inchisas inter laquearsva svivas, 
Vernula que vario carmine ladit avis 
Claud Rutil Numatian lthierar. ver 111 

the poet lived at the ume of the Gothic invasion A moderate palace would have covered 
Cinctunatus’s farm of four acres (Vil Max iv 4) la laxitatem rurisexcurrunt, save Seneca, 
Fpist 114 See a gudicions note of Mr Hume, Fasays, Vor 1 p 562 last 8vo edition 

(2) Chis curious account of Rome, im the reign of Honorius, is found ina fragment of the 
historian Olympiodorus, ap Photsum, p 197 

(5) Ube sons of Alypius, of Symmachus, and of Maximus, spent, during their respective 
pretorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty, centenarics, (or, hundred weight of gold ) See 
Olympiodor ep Phot p 197) This popular estimnation allows some latitude, but it is dit 
ficult to explain a law inthe Theodosian Code (i vi leg 5), which fixes the expence of the 
fitet praetor at 25,000, of the second at 20,000, and of the third at 15,000 fodles ‘The name of 
Jolli (see Mem de !’Academie des Inscriptions, tom xvi p 727) was eqnally applied to a 
puree of 125 pieces of silver, and to a sinall copper coin of the value of glare part of that 


purse inthe former sense, the 25,000 folles would be equal to 150,0002, inthe latter to five 
or sin pognds sterling [he one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculona There must 
have existed some third, and middie value, which 1s here understood , bat ambiguity is an 
mevcusuble fault in the language of lays 

(4) Nicopolis,. ...3 Actiaco hittore sita possessionss vestre nunc para vel Maxima est, 
Jerom ut prefat Comment ad Fpistol ad tianm, tom ix p 245° M_ de Iiflemont sup- 
poses, strangely enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s inheritance. Mem Lecles tom 
xii. p 85 

() peneca, Fpist Ixxxix His language is of the declainatory kind but declamation 
could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romanus [he philosopher himself 
deserved some share of the reproach, tf it be true, that his rigorous exactwon of Quadrine~ 
genties, above three hnudred thousand pounds, which he had dent at bigh interest, provoked 
a rebeliion tn Britain (Diow Cassius, )} Ist p 1005.) According to the conjecture of Gale 
‘Autoninus’s Ituemar, {n Britain, p 92), the same Paustinus possessed an estate near Bury, 
i Seftolk, and another i the kingdom of Naples 

(6) Volusius, a wealthy senator (Facit Annal. rin 30), alwars preferred tenants horn on 
the estate Columella, who received this maxim from him, argues very judiciously on the 
subject De Re Rustic: |i ¢ 7 p 408 edit Gesner Leipsiy 1755 
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of civil goverument, vaturally resigned thei leisure to the business and 
amusements of private te. At Kume, commerce was always held in 
contempt: but senators, from the first age of the republic, increased 
their patrimony, and multiplied their clients, by the lucrative practice 
vf usury ; and the obsolete laws were eluded, o1 vivlated, by the mutual 
inclinations and interest of both parties(1) A considerable mass of 
treasure must always have existed at Rome, either in the currrent coin 
of the empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; and there were 
many side-bourds in the time of Pliny, which contained more solid silver, 
than had been transported by Scipio trom vanquished Carthage.(2) The 
Abie art of the nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in profuse 
uxury, found themselves poor in the midst of wealth; and idle ina 
constant round of dissipation. Their desires were continually gratified 
by the labour of a thousand hands; of the numerous train of their do- 
mestic slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punishment ; and of the 
various professions of artifcers and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the hopes of gain. ‘The ancients were destitute of 
man off the conveniences of life, which have been invented or improved 
by the progress of industry ; and the plenty of glass and linen has dif- 
fused more real comforts among the modern nations of Europe, than 
the senators of Rome could derive from all the refinements of pompous 
or sensual luxury.(3) ‘Their luxury, and thei: mannets, have been the 
subject of minute and laborious disquisition. but as such enquiries 
would divert me tov long from the design of the present work, | shall 
produce an authentic state of Rome and its inhabitants, which 1s more 
sien ries applicable to the period of the Gothic invasion. Ammuianus 

arcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of the empire, as the re- 
sidence the best mh rted tu the histoman of his own times, has mixed 
with the narrative of public events, a lively representation of the scenes 
with which he was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader will not 
always approve the asperity of censure, the choice of circumstances, or 
the style of expression. he will perhaps detect the latent prejudices, 
and personal resentments, which soured the temper of Ammuianus him- 
self, but he will surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the interest- 
ing and original picture of the manners of Rome.(+) 

‘The greatness of Rome (such 1s the language of the historian) was 
“ founded on the rare, and almost incredible, alliance of virtue and of 
‘‘fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed in a laborious 
“ struggle against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the 
“ yising city. In the strength and ardour of youth, she sustained the 
“ storms of war; carried her victorious arms beyond the seas and the 
“ mountains ; and brought home triumphal laurels from every country 
‘of the globe. At length, verging towards old age, and sometimes con- 
“* quering by the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings of ease 
“and tranquillity. The venerasir city, which had trampled on the 
““ necks of the fiercest nations , and established a svetem of laws, the per- 


(1) Valessus (ad Ammiuan xiv) G6) has proved, from Chrvsostom and ingasun, that thc 
senators were not allowed to lend money at usury Yet rt appeirs trom the theodostan Code 
(see Godefroy ad) ii. tit. axaii) tom ot p 250-289), that they were permitted to take 61 
per cent or one half of the legal interest, and, whai is more singular, this porussion wae 
granted to the young senators 

(2) Pin Hist Natu xvaii 50° He states the silver at only 4380 pounds, which is increased 
by Livy (xxx. 45 ) to 100,025 the former seems too Iittle for au opulent city, the latter tuo 
much for any private side bozid 

(3) The learned Arbuthuot (tables of Ancient Coins, &c p 153) has observed with humour, 
and J believe with uuuth, that Augustus had neithe: glass to bis wiidows, nora sbirt to has 
back Under the lower empire, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more common 

(4) It is incumbent on me to explain the liberues: which Ihave taken with the text of 
Ammianus 1 1 have melted down into one prece, the sath chapter of ihe fourteenth, aud 
the fourth of the twenty-eighth, book. 2 | bave given order and connection to the confused 
mass of materials 3 1 bave softened seme extravarant bypertnnes, and pured away some 
siperfiuities of the orginal 4° T have developed some olrervations which were ‘osinndted 


dather than espressed Wath these allowances mv version will bi found, not litcral indeed, 
bat faithful and evact 
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 petual guardians of yustice and freedum ; was content, hke a wise and 
“ wealthy parent,,o devolve on the Cwsars, her favourite sons, the care 
of governing her ample patrimony.(1) A secure and profound peace, 
o Sach as had been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the 
‘‘tumults of a republic; while Rome was stil] adored as the queen of 
“ the earth; and the subject nations still reverenced the name of the 
“people, and the majesty of the senate. But this native splendour 
‘ eontiiies Ammianus) 15 degraded, and sulhed, by the conduct of 
“some nobles; who, unmindful of their own dignity, and of that of 
“ their country, assume an unbounded leence of vice and folly They 
‘contend with each other im the empty vanity of titles and surnames ; 
and curiously select, or invent, the most lofty and sonorous appella- 
tions, Reburrus, or Fabumus, Pagonius, or Tarrasins,(2) which may 
‘‘ impress the ears of the vulgar with astonishment and respect. From 
‘ avain ambition of perpetuating their memory, they affect to multipl 

* their likeness, in statues of bronze and marble ; nor are they eatin 
‘unless those statues are covered with plates of gold > an honourable 
‘ distinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, after he had subdued, 
‘‘ by his arms and counsels, the power of king Antiochus The osten- 
“ tation of displaying, of magnifying perha 1a the rent-roll of the estates 
‘‘ which they possess in all the provinces, from the rixing to the setting 
“sun, provokes the just resentment of every man, who recollects, that 
‘their poor and invinable ancestors were not distungushed from the 
‘‘ meanest of the soldiers, by the delicacy of their food, or the splendour 
of their apparel. But the modern nobles measure their rank and 
consequence according to the loftiness of their chanots,(3) and the 
“weighty magnificence of their dress Their long robes of silk and 
purple float in the wind , and as they are agitated, by art or accident, 
*‘ they occasionally discover the under garments, the mch tunics, em- 
“ broidered with the figures of various animals.(4) Followed by a train 
‘of fifty servants, and tearing up the pavement, they move along the 
“ streets with the same impetuous speed as if they travelled with post- 
‘‘ horses , and the scaiile of the senators is boldly imitated by the 
matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages are continually driving 
round the immense space of the city and suburbs Whenever these 
“ persons of high distinction condescend to visit the public baths, they 
“assume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and insolent command, and 
appropnate to then own use the convemencies which were designed 
for the Roman people. If, in these places of mixed and general re- 
sort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of their pleasures, they 
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(1) Claudian, who seems to have read the history of Ammuianus, speaks of this great revo-~ 
Jution in a much less courtly style 


Postquami jura ferox in ge Comnmunid (ear 
Transtubit, et laps! mores, Aceuctaqgue priscis 


Artibns, tu gremiuim pacis servile recesst 
Qe Ball Gildonico, 49 


(2) ihe minute diligence of antiquatians has not been able to verify these extraordinary 
hames fam of opinion that the, were invented by the historian himself, who was afraid of 
any personal sdtire or application «tt is certain, however, that dhe suuple denominations of 
the Ronians were gradually lengthened to the number of font, five, or eyen seven, pompous 
surnames, asfortostance Marcus Mecius Mammius buries Balburius ( ecuianus Placidus 
See Norts Cenotaph Pisa ODissert ive p 438 

(3) The carruca, or coaches of the Romans, were often of solid silver, curtwusly carved 
and engraved, and the trappings of the siules, or horses, Were embossed with gold this 
Magniticeuce coutinued from the rein of Nero to that of Honorius , and the Appian way wae 
covered with the splendid eguipages of the nobles, who caine out to mect St Melania, when 
ebe returned to Rome, six years before the Gothic siege (Seneca, eqyistol ixxxvil Phin Hist 
Natur wean 49 Paslin Nolan aprd Baren Annal Pocks A D 397 No 5) Yet ponip 
13 weil exchanged fur convemence , and a plan inodern coach, that is bung upon springs, 18 
tach preferable to the silver or gold cae¢s of antiquity, which rotled on the a-le-tree, and 
were Cv posed, tot the most part, to the inciemency of the weathe: 

(4) Ina homily of Asters, bishop of Ames2, M de Valois bas discovered (ad Ansimian 
xiv, 6) that this was a tew fathion , that bears, wolves, lions, and tygers, woods, bunting 
hathes WO, were lepresented itn embroidery anit that the tours pigug coxeomb substi 
tute tthe figure or legend of some favourite saint 
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‘express their affection by atender embrace, while they proudly de- 
“‘ cline the salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are not permitted to 
“ aspire above the honour of kissing their hands, or their knees. As 
“* goon as they have indulged themselves in the refreshment of the bath 

“ they resume their rings, and the other ensigns of their dignity; select 
“* from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suffice 
“* for a dozen persons, the garments the most agreeable to their fancy, 
‘ and maintain till their departure the same haughty demeanour ; which 
‘perhaps might have been excused in the great Marcellus, after the 
“conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these heroes undertake 
‘“‘more arduous achievements; they visit their estates in Italy, and 
“procure themselves, by the tol of servile hands, the amusements of 
‘“‘ the chace.(1) If at any time, but more especially on a hot day, they 
“ have courage to sail, in their painted gallies, from the Lucrine lake(2) 
* tu their elegant villas on the sea coast of Puteoli and Cayeta, (3) 
“they compare their own expeditions to the marches of Cesar and 
* Alexander Yet should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of 
“‘ their gilded umbrellas ; should a sun beam penetrate through some 
“unguarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 
“hardships, and lament, in affected language, that they were not 
“born in the land of the Cimmenians,(4) the regions of eternal dark- 
‘ness. In these journies into the countiy,(5) the whole body of the 
‘‘ household marches with their master. in the same manner as the 
“cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops, the ad- 
“vanced guard and the rear, are marshalled by the skill of their 
“ military leaders; so the domestic officers, who bear a rod, as an en- 
“ sign of authority, distribute and arrange the numerous train of slaves 
‘“‘ and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the front, and 
‘‘are immediately followed by a multitude of covks, and inferior 
‘*‘ ministers, employed in the service of the kitchens, and of the table 
‘The main body 1s composed of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, 1n- 
‘‘ creased by the accidental concourse of idle or dependent pelebeians 

“‘ The rear 1s closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, distributed from 
“age to youth, according to the order of semority. Their numbers, 
“and their deformity, excite the horror of the indignant spectators, 
“who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, for the cruel 
*‘ art which she invented, of frustrating the purposes of natwe, and of 
*‘ blasting in the bud the hopes of future generations. In the exer- 
** cise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of Rome express an exquisite 
‘“ sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous indifference 
“ for the rest of the human species. When they have called for warm 


(1) See Pliny’s tpn les, i 6 Three large wild boars were allured and taken in the toils 
without inter:upiing the studies of the philosophic sportsman 

(2) the change from the inanspicious word caveraus, which stands in the teat, is imma 
terial «=—s' The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, communicated with each other, and were 
fashioned by the stupendous woles of Agrippa into the Juhan port, which opened, through a 
hatrow entranre, iutothe guiphot Puteoh Virgil, who resided on the spot, has described 
(Georgic ji 161.) this work at the moment of its execution, and hts commentators, especially 
Catrou, have derived much hight trom Strabo, Suetonius, and Dien Earthquakes aud vol- 
canos bave changed the tace of the Country, and turned the Lucime lake since the year 1538, 
into the Monte Nuova See Camillo Pellegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p 959 241, 
a&c Antoni Santehicit Campania p 13° &&. 

(3) The regna Cumana et Puteolana, loca ceteroqui valde cxpetenda, imterpellantium 
aucetn miultitudiue pane fugierda Cicero ad Attic avi 17 

(4) The proverbial expression of Cimmerian darkuess was originally borrowed from the 
description of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey), which he apples to a remote 
und fabulous country ou the shores of the ocean See krasm: Adagia, in his works, tom. 
p 593 tle Leyden euition 

(5) We may learn froin Seneca, epist cari three cious circumstances relative to the 
journies of the Rumaus 1 They were preceded bya troop of Nuinidian light horse, who 
announced by a cloud of dust the approach of a greatawman 2 Their baggage mules trans 
ported not ouly the precious vases, but even tbe fragile vessels of chrystal aud sazrra, which 
last is almost proved, by the learned French translator of Seneca (tom ib p 402 - 422) 10 
mean the porcelain of China and Japan 3 Lhe beautiful faces of the young slaves were 
covered with a medicated crust, 01 ointmeut, which secured them against the effects of the 
gun and frost 
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“water, if a slave has been tardy in Ins obedience, he ts instantly 
© chastised with three hundred lashes: but should the same slave com- 
‘mit a wilful murder, the master will mildly observe, that he is a 
* worthless fellow ; but that, if he repeats the offence, he shall nut 
“escape punishment. Flospitality was formerly the virtue of the 
“ Romans, and every stranger, who could plead either merit or mis- 
“ fortune, was relieved, or rewarded, by their generosity. At present, 
“sf a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, 1s introduced to one 
‘©of the proud and wealthy senators, he 1s welcomed indeed in the 
“ first audience, with such warm professions, and such kind enquiries, 
“ that he retires, enchanted with the affability of his Wustrious frierd, 
“ and full of regret that he had so long delayed his journey to Rome, 
“ the native seat of manners, as well as of empue. Secure of a fay our- 
“ able reception, he repeats jis visit the ensuing day, and 1s mortified 
‘“by the discovery, that his person, his name, and his country, are 
“already forgotten If he stil has resolution to persevere, ne 1s 
gradually numbered in the train of dependents, and obtains the per- 
‘mission to pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty 
“patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship, who scarcely deigns 
“to remark hrs presence, Ins departure, or his return. Whenever 
“the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment ,(1) whenever 
they celebrate, with profuse and pernicious luxury, their private 
‘banquets, the choice of the guests is the subject of anxious delibe- 
“ration. The modest, the sober, and the Jearned, are seldom pie- 
ferred , and the nomenclators, who are commonly swayed by interested 
‘motives, have the address to insert in the list of invitations, the 
‘obscure names of the most worthless of mankind. But the frequent 
‘and familar compamons of the great, are those parasites, who prac - 
© tise the most useful of all arts, the art of flattery, who eagerly 
“applaud each word, and every action of ther immortal patron, gaze 
“with rapture on los marble columns, and variezated pavements, and 
“ strenuously praise the pomp and elegance, which he w taught to con- 
“sider as a part of his personal ment At the Roman tables, the 
“binds, the squarels,(2) or the fish, whieh appear of an uncommon 
“size, are contemplated with curious attention, a pair of seales is 

accurately apphed, to ascertain their real weght; and, while the 
“ more aan euests are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, 
“ notalies are summoned to attest, by an authentic record, the truth 
“of such a marvellous event Another method of introduction mto 
“ the houses and somety of the great, 13 derived from the profession 
“of gaming, or, as it was more politely styled, of play he confe- 
“ derates are umted by a strict: and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 
“rather of conspiracy , a superior degree of shillin the Z'esser arian 
“art (which may be interpreted the game of die and tables)(3) 1s a 
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(1) Distributio solemnium spettularum  Dhe sporteda or sportella, were amal baskete, 
Stippused to conta a quantity of het provisions, of the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelve 
pence halfpeuny, which were ranged in order in the ball, and osteutacs ashy distributed to 
the nuugry or servile crowd, why waited at the door This indelicate custoui ty very trequeutly 
Mentioned m the epigrains of Marital, aud the satires of Juvenal dee likewsse Suetonius, in 
Claud c 21 in Neron c 16 in Domittun co 4 7 These bishets of provisions were after 
wards converted into large pieces of gold and silver coin, or plate, which were mutually 
piven and accepted even by the persons of the highest rank (see Syummach epist bv 55 1x 
124 and Miscell p 256), on soleinn occasions of cotsalships, marmages, &¢ 

(2) The want of an English name obliges ine coreter to the Common genus of squirrels, the 
Latin gdee, the French dor, alittle acimal who inhabits the woods, aud remains torpld tu 
cold weather (Sec Ulin Hist Natur vie 52 Buffon, Hist Naturelle, tom vin p 158 Pen. 
nant’s Svnopsis of Quadrupeds p 259, The artof tearing and fattcning great numbers of 

fires was practised tn Roman villas, «8 a profitable article of rural ecouomy (Varro, de Ke 
tustica, ut 15) the excessive deniana of Cuein for livurious tables, was mcreased by the 
foolish protabitions of the Censors , aud ois reported, that they ore still esteemed in modern 
Rome, and are frequently sent os present by the Colonie princes (See Brotier, the last editor 
of Pliny, wm i. p 458 apud Borbou, 1779) 

1’) This game which might be translated by the more famshar mames of frierrac or bac 
cummon, was 2 favuur\te ammoement of the gravest Romans nd old ‘Mucins Seavom, the 
lawyer, had the reputation of avery skilful player = It was called ludus duoder sa scriptorenss 
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“gure road to wealth and reputation A master of that sublime 
“ science, who in a supper, or assembly, 18 placed below a magistrate, 
“ displays in his countenance the surprise and indignation, which Cato 
“might be supposed to feel, when he was refused the pretorship by 
“the votes of a capricious people. The acquisition of knowledge 
‘seldom engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fatigue. 
‘and disdain the advantages, of study, and the only books which 
“ they peruse are the satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous 
‘* histories of Marius Maximus.(1) The libraries, which they have in- 
‘‘herited from their fathers, are secluded, like dreary sepulchres, 
** from the light of day (2) But the costly instruments of the theatre, 
* flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed 
“‘ for their use; and the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
“ incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces, sound 
“is preferred to sense, and the care of the body to that of the mind. 
“ Itis allowed as a salutary maxim. that the light and frivolous sus- 
* pieion of a contagious malady, 1s of sufficient weight to excuse the 
* visits of the most intimate friends ; and even the servants, who are 
** dispatched to make the decent enquiuies, are not suffered to return 
“home, till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous ablution 
“ Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally yields to the more 
‘imperious passion of avarice. The prospect of gain will urge a mch 
“and gouty senator as far as Spoleto, every sentiment of arrogance 
“and digmty is subdued by the hope. of an inheritance, or even of a 
‘legacy ; and a wealthy, childless, citizen is the most powerful of the 
“ Romans. The art of obtaummg the signature of a favourable testa- 
‘ment, and sometimes of hastemng the moment of its execution, 15 
“ perfectly understood ; and it has happened, that in the same house, 
“though in different apartments, a husband and a wife, with the 
“Jaudable design of over-reaching each other, have summoned their 
“ respective lawyers, to declare at the same time, their niutual, but 
‘‘ contradictory, mtentions The distress which follows and chastises 
“extravagant luxury, often reduces the great to the use of the most 
 hunnhating expedient, When they desire to borrow, they employ 
“the base and supplicating style of the slave in the comedy ; but when 
“ they are called upon to pay, they assume the royal and tragic de- 
“ clamation of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand 1s repeated, 
“ they readily procure some trusty syeophant, instructed to maimtain 
“acharge of poison, or mac, against the msolent creditor, who 1s 
“seldom released from prison, til he has signed a discharge of the 
‘ whole debt. These vices, which degrade the moral character of the 
“ Romans, are mixed with a puerle superstition, that disgraces their 
understanding. They hsten with confidence to the predictions of 
** haruspices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of victims, the signs 
‘of future greatness and prosperity , and there are many who do not 
“ presume either to bathe, or to dine, or te appear in public, till thay 
have diligently consulted, according to the rules of astrology, the 
situation of Mercury, and the aspect of the moon (3) It 18 singular 
fiom the twelve serapta, or lines which equally divided the aleecdus, or table On these 
the two armies, the whne and the black, eath consisting of fifteen aicn, or cadeuli, were 
seguiaily placed, and alteruately moved, according to the laws of the game, and the chatuces 
of the ftevsera, or dice Dr Hyde, who diligently traces the history and varicties ot the 
rer dedndium (a name of Persic etymology) fiom treland to Japan, pours forth, on this trifling 
Ate seven torrent of classic and Oticntal learning See Svntagina Dissertat tom on 
: (1) Marius Maxiinus, homo omniim verbosimsimus, qui, et mithistoricis se voluminibus 
byplicavit Vopisens, in Hist Angust p 242 He wiote the lives of the Lmpetors, from 
Trajan to Alexander heverus, See Gerard, sossius de Historic Latin f it c 3 in hisworks, 
Tor TMC cline is probably exn¢gerated The Saturnalia of Macrobiis, and the Foust cs of 
Serom, afford satiotuctory proots, tet Cl ristan theolagy, and classic lnerature, were studile 
ously cultivated by several Romens, of both sexes aud of the highest rank 


(3) Macrobius, the fiend of these Roman nobles, cousidered the stars as the cause, or at 
Xast the signa, of future events (de Somn. Scipion. L1.c 19 p 68.) 
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‘enough, that this vain credulity may often be discovered among the 
‘ prophane scepticyy who impiously doubt, or deny, the exustence of 
‘* celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and manufactures, 
the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from the 
dextenty, or labour, of their hands, are commonly the most prolific, the 
most useful, and, in that sense, the most respectable, part of the com- 
munity. But the plebeians ef Rome, who disdained such sedentary and 
sey ile arts, had been oppressed, from the earhest times, by the weight 
of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, during the term of his mili- 
tury service, was obliged to abandon the cultivation of his farm.( = The 
lands of Italy, which had been oryinally divided among the families of 
free and indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by 
the avarice of the nobles ; and m the age which preceded the fall of the 
repubhe, it was computed, that only two thousand citizens were posses- 
sed of any independent substance (2) Yet as long as the pee bestow- 
ed, hy their suffrages, the honours of the state, the command af the le- 
pions, and the administration of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride 
sHovieted, in some measine, the hardships of poverty , and their wants 
were seasonably supphed by the ambitious liberality of the candidates, 
who aspired to secure a venal majority in the thirty-five tribes, or the 
hundred and ninety-three centuries of Rome. But when the prodigal 
commons had imprudently ahenated not only the twe, but the mheri- 
tanee, of power, they sunk, under the reign of the Casars, into a vile 
ind wretched populace, winch must, ura few generations, have been 
totally extinguished, fit had not been continually reermited by the ma- 
numission of slaves, and the influx of strangers As early as the time 
of Hadrian, it was the just complant of the ingenuous natives, that the 
capital hed attracted the vices of the universe, and the manners of the 
est opposite nations — “The intemperance of the Gauls, the Gunning and 
levity of the Greeks, the savaye obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, 
the servile temper ot the Asiaties and the dissolute, efuminate prosti- 
tution of the Symans, were mangled in the various, multitude , whieh, 
under the proud and false denomination of Romans, presumed to des- 
pise there fellow-subjects, and even then sovereigns, who dwelt beyond 
the preancts of the pirRNAL city (8) 

Yet the name of that city was still ae with ie hy . the fre- 
quent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were indulged with im- 
punity , and the successors of Constantine, instead of crushing the last 
remains of the democracy, by the strong arm of military aad em 
braced the nuld a of Augustus, and studied to reheve the poverty, 
and to amuse the idleness, of an innumerable people (4) I. Por the 

(1) The histones of Livy (see particularly vi 36) are full of the Catortions of the rioh, and 
the suflermgs of the poor deptors Lic melancholy story of a brave old soldier (Dionys, Hal 
boosie 26 p 3h, edit: (ndson, and Livy, ab 23 ) must bave been frequeutly repeated in those 
priniuve times, which have been so undeservedly praised 

(2) Non csse mn Civitute duo tuilia foun quirem haberent Cicero, Offhe Ho Ph aud 
Comment Pan} Mauutomicdit Grav has vague computation wasmade A U € 649 ane 
speech of the tribune Phihppnus, and st was his onject, ag well as that of the Gracchi (sce Plu 
taich), to deplore, and porhdaps to Cvaggerdte, the uniserv of the compuson people 

(3) See the third Satire (60) 125 ) of Juvenal, wio mdignantl Complains, 

wee QAINNIS Qe ota porto Fecis Achig! 

Jampridem Syrug in Piberium denustt Orantes , 

Pt linguats et mores, &¢ 
Setieca, when he proposes to compott tis moter © onsolit ad Helv ¢ 6) by the reflection 
thata grert part of inankind were in a stace of exile, comands her how few ofthe mulabitants uf 
Rone were born in the cits 

(4) Almost all that is sacd of the bread, tacon, oil, cine, &c smart be found In the fourteewth 
nook of the Lheodosiin Code, whithe presets treat of the | odice of the great Cities See par 
tectilaily the dies ih iv xv xvi avin aady Phe colliueral te Gimioutes are produced in Gode, 
frev’s Commentiry, and itis needless to transciine them, Accoruing toa iw of Theodosius, 
Which appreciates in smoney the talitary al owance, a prece of gold “eleven billings) was equi. 
valent to eights pounds of bacon, or to cighty pounds of oil, of to twelve ured (or pects) af 
ealt (Cod Theod Iovili tit tv leg 17) | Ebis equation, compared with another, of resent, 


pounds of bacon for an waphora ‘Cod Vheod 1 aw tit iv leg 40, fives the pre of wie 
about ont cu peace the, atom. 
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convenience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of corn were 
converted into 4 daily allowance of breud, a great number otf vveny 
were constructed and maintained at the public expence ; and at the ap- 
pointed hour, edch citizen, who was furnished with a ticket, ascended 
the flight of steps, which had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or 
division, and received, either as a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of 
bread of the weight of three pounds, for the use of his family. II. The 
forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs,(1) 
afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful supply of cheap and whole- 
some meat. During five months of the year, a regular allowance of 
bacon was distributed to the poorer citizens ; and the annual consump- 
tion of the capital, at a time when it was much declined from its former 
lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the Third, at three 
millions six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds.(2) II]. In the 
manners of antiquity, the use of o1l was indispensable for the lamp, as 
well as for the bath; and the annual tax which was imposed on Africa 
for the benefit of Rome, amounted to the weight of three millions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand English 
gallons. IV. The anxiety of Augustus to provide the metropolis with 
sufficient plenty of corn, was not aieondad beyond that necessary ar- 
ticle of human subsistence ; and when the popular clamour accused the 
dearness and scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued, by the grave 
reformer, to remind his subjects, that no man could eeaconally complain 
of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into the city 
30 many copious streams of pure and salubrious water.(3) This mgid 
eobriety was insersibly relaxed ; and, although the generous design of 
Aurelian(4) does not appear to have been executed in its tull extent, the 
use of wine was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. ‘The adminis- 
tration of the public cellars was delegated to a magistiate of honour- 
able rank ; aid a considerable part of the vintage of Campama was 
reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of Au- 
gustus himself, replenished the Zhermea, or baths, which had been con- 
structed in every part of the city, with Imperial magnificence The 
baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which were open, at stated hours, for the 
indiscriminate service of the senators and the people, contained above 
sixteen hundred seats of marble , and more than three thousand were 
reckoned in the baths of Diocletian.(3) The walls of the lofty apait- 
ments were covered with curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the 
pencil in the elegance of design, and the vanety of colours. The Egyp- 
tian gramte was beautifully incrusted with the precious green marble of 
Numidia; the perpetual stream of hut water was poured into the capa- 
cious basons, through so many wide mouths of bright and massy silver , 
and the meanest Roman cold purchase, with a small copper coin, the 
daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and luxury, which might eacite 
the envy of the hings of Asia (6) Frain these stately palaces issued a 
swarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, without shoes, and without a man- 


(1) The anonymous author of the Descnption of the World (p 14 in tom ut Geograph 
Minot, Hudson) observes of Lucania, in bis barbarous lain, Regio obtima, et ipsa omnibus 
habundans, et kuduu multun foras emittit Propter quod est ln miontibus, cujus eecain 
aniimalium variam, &c. 

(2) hee Novell ad calcem Cod Theod. D. Valent 1 i. ut xv This law was published at 
Rome, tune the 2h, A D 452 

(3) Sueton in August c 42 The utmost debnuch of the emperor hiwself, in bis favourite 
wine of Rhwtia, never exceeded a scatazius (an English pint), ld c 77. ‘Torrentius ad Loc. 
and Arbuthnot’s Tables p 86 

(4) His design was to plant vineyards alung the sea coast of Hetrutia (Vopiscus, in Hist 
August p 225.); the dieary, unwholesome, uncultivated Warenme ot moderu Tuscany 

(5) Olympiodor. apud Phot. p 197 

(G) Seneca (epistol Ixaxxvi ) compares the Raths of Scipio Africanus, at bis villa of Litermun 
With the magnificence (which was continually encreastug) of the public betbs of Rome, long 
before the stately Therm of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The guadrans paid 
for admission wes the quarter of the as, about one-eighth of an English penn) 
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tle: who Joitered away whole days in the street or Forum, to hear news 
and tv hoid disputes; who dissipated, in extravagant gaming, the m- 
serable pittance of their wives and children; and spent the hours of the 
night in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indulgence of gross and 
vulgar sensuality.(1) 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle multitude, 
depended on the frequent exhibition of public games and spectacles. 
The piety of Christian princes had suppressed the inhuman combats of 
gladiators ; but the Roman people still considered the Circus as their 
home, their temple, and the seat of the repubhic. The impatient crowd 
rushed at the dawn of day to secure their places, and there were many 
who passed a sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent porticos. 
From the morning to the evening, careless of the sun, or of the rain, the 
spectators, who sometimes amuunted to the number of four hundred 
ocasna remained in eager attention ; their eyes fixed on the horses 
and charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the success 
of the colours which they espoused: and the happiness of Rome ap- 
neared to hang on the event of a race.(2) The same immoderate ardour 
inspired their clamours, and their applause, as often as they were en- 
tertained with the hunting of wild beasts, and the various modes of 
theatrical representation. These representations in modern capitals 
may deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, and 
perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the Romans, 
who seldom aspired beyond the imitation of Attic genius,(3) had been al- 
most totally silent since the fall of the republic ;(4) and their place was 
unworthily occupied by licentious farce, effeminate music, and splendid 
pageantry. The pantomimes,(5) who maintained their reputation from 
the age of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, without the use of 
words, the various fables of the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and the 
perfection of their art, which sometime, disarmed the gravity of the 
philosopher, always excited the applause and wonder of the people. 
Ihe vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by three thou- 
sand female dancers, and by three thousand singers, with the masters 
of the respective chorusses. Such was the popular favour which they 
enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers were banished 
from the city, the ment of contmbuting to the public pleasures exempt- 
ed them from a law, which was strictly executed against the professors 
of the hberal arts (6) 

It is said, that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus attempted to dis- 
cover, from the quantity of spiders webs, the number of the inhabitants 


C1) Ammianus (1. xtv.c G and} savul.c. 4), after describing the luxury and pride of the 
nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the vices and follies of the common people. 

(2) Jnvenal. Satir xi 191, &c he expressions of the historian Amiumanus are not tess 
strong and animated than those of the satirist, and both the one and the otber painted from 
the Iife. The nuinbers which the great Circus was capable of receiving, are taken from the 
original Notztt@ of the city ‘The differences between them prove that they did not transcribe 
each other, but the sum may appear incredible, though the country on these occasions flocked 
to the cit 

(3) Soineinice indeed they composed original pieces 
Vestigia Greca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica tacta. 
Horat. Epistol ad Pisones, 285 aud the learned, though perplexed, note of Nacicr, who might 
have allowed the name of tragedies to the By utus and the Decizes of Pacutius, or to the Cato 
of Materuus The Octavia, uscribed to one of the Seneca’s, still remains a very untavoutabic 
epecimen of Roman traged 

(4) In the time of Quintihan and Pliny, 4 tragic poet was reduced to thc imperfect method 
of hiring a great rou, and reading his play to the company, whom he invited fur that pur 
pose (See Dialog de Oratoribus,c 9 11 and Phin’ Fpistol vil 17 ) 

(5) See the Dialogue of Lucian, iutided, De Saltatione, tom fi p. 265-317. edit Reitz. 
The pantomimes obtained the honourable uame of yecpovogoc , and it was required that they 
should be couversant with alinost every art aud science  Burette (la the Memeotres de l’Aca- 
Gemie des inscriptions, ton 1. p 127, Ac ) has given a short history of the art of pantomiines 

6) Ammianis, | xiv c 6. He complains, with decent indiguation, that the streets of Rome 
were filled with crowds of females, who might have given children to the state, Dut whose 
only occupation was to curl and dress their hair, and jactwri volubilibus gyris, dum experi 
munt mnumera, simulacra que fluxere fabula theatrales 


Von. If. 
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of Rome. A more rational method of enquiry gh di not have been 
undeserving of the attention of the wisest prinves, who could easily have 
resolved a question so important for the Roman government, and so in- 
teresting to »ucceediny ages. The births and deaths of the citizens 
were duly registered ; and if any writer of antiquity had condescended 
to mention the annual amount, or the commun average, we might now 
produce some satisfactory calculation, which would destroy the extra- 
vagant assertions of critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and_pro- 
bable conjectures of philosophers.(1) The most diligent researches 
have collected only the following circumstances ; which, slight and im- 
perfect as they are, may tend, in sume degree, to illustrate the question 
of the populousness of ancient Rome. 1. When the capital of the em- 
pire was benicved by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured, by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to 
twenty one miles.(2) It should not be forgotten, that the form of the 
city was almost that of a circle ; the geometrical figure which is known 
to contain the largest space within any given circumference. II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan age, and whose 
evidence, on this occasion, ha» pecular weight and authority, observes, 
that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people would have spread 
themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city ; and that the want 
of ground, which was probably contracted on every side by gardens and 
villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient, practice of raising 
the houses to a considerable height in the air.(3) But the loftiness of 
these buildings, which often consisted of hasty work, and insufficient 
materials, was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was re- 
peatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of 
private edifices, within the walls of Rome, should not exceed the mea- 
sure of seventy feet from the ground.(4) HI. Juyenal(5) laments, as 
it should seem from his own experience, the hardships of the poorer 
citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, with- 
out delay, from the smoke of Rome ; since they might purchase, 1n the 
little towng of Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the same price 
which they annually paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House-rent 
was therefore 1mmoderately dear: the rich acquired, at an enormous 
expence, the ground, which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but 
the body of the Roman people was crowded into a narrow space; and 
the different floors, and apartments, of the same house, were divided, 
as it is still the custom of Paris, and other cities, among several fumilies 
of plebeians. IV. The total number of houses in the fourteen regions 
vf the city, is accurately stated in the description of Rome, composed 


(1) Lipstus (tom. ti) p 425 de Magnitud Romana, t iii ¢ 3) and Isazc Vossius (Ob. 
servat. Var p 26—34 ) have go tie strange dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen millions 
fh Rome. Mr. Hume (issays, vol p. 450- 457 ), with admirable good sense aud scepticisin, 
betrays sume secret disposition to extenuate the populousness of ancient times 

(2) Olymptodor ap Phot p 197 See Fabricius, Bibl Grec tom ix p 400. 

(3) IneA autem moajestate urbis, et civium infinita frequentha innumerabiles babitationes 
opus fuit explicare  brgo cum recipere nou posset urea plana Gintam wultitudinem i utbe, 
ad auriiium altiutudinis edificiorat res ipsa coegit devenire Vitruv 1i 8 This passage, 
which f ewe to Vossius, 18 cleat, strong, and comprehensive 

(4) the successive testimoutes of Pilny, Aristides, Claudian, Rutilius &c prove the insuf- 
fciency of these restrictive edicts See Lipsius, de Magaitud. Romana, ! ini ¢ 4. 


Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumaut 

Tu neecis ; nam aj gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Vitis ardebit, quem tegula sula tactur 

A pluvia. 





Juvenal Satir. tii 199. 


(5) Read the whole third satire, but particularly 166, 223, &c The description of a crowded 
fnsula, of lodzing-house, in Petronius (ce. 95 97.) perfectly tallies with the complaints of 
Juvenal, aud we learn from legal authority, that m the time of Augustus (Heineccius, Hist 
Juris Roman. ¢ iv p. 181 ), the ordinary rent of the several cenucuta, or apartments, of an 
msuéa, annually produced forty © ousand sesterces, between three ead four bundred puund< 
sterling (Pandect. 1 xix tit. 11 No. 30.), a sum which proves at once the large extent, and 
high value, of thoas common buildings. 
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under the reign of Theodvusius, and they amount to forty-eight thou. 
sand three hundred and eighty-two.(1) ‘Ihe two classes of domus and 
of tneul@, into which they are divided, include all the habitations of the 
capital, of every rank and condition, from the marble palace of the 
Anicii, with a nnmerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the 
lofty and narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codrus, and his wife, 
were permitted to hire a wretched garret immediately under the tiles. 
If we adopt the same average, which, under similar circumstances, has 
been found applicable to Paris,(2) and indifferently allow about twenty- 
five persons for each house, of every degree, we may fairly estimate the 
inhabitants of Rome at twelve hundred thousand: a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty empire, though 
1t exceeds the populousness of the greatest cities of Modern eureps\) 
Such was the state of Rome under the reign of Honorius; at t 
time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather the blockade, 
of the city.(+) Bva skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who 
impatiently watched the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the 
walls, commanded the twelve principal gates, intercepted all eommuni- 
cation with the adjacent country, and vigdantly guarded the navigation 
of the ‘Tyber, from which the Romans derived the surest and most 
plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions of the nobles, and of 
the people, were those of surprise and indignation, that a vile Barbarian 
should ure to insult the capital of the world: but their arrogance was 
svon humbled by misfortune , and their unmanly rage, instead of being 
directed against an enemy 1n arms, was meanly exercised on a defence- 
less and innocent victim Perhaps in the person of Serena, the Romans 
might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay even the 
adoptive mother, of the reygning emperor. but they abhorred the widow 
of Stilicho; and they listened with credulous passion to the tale of 
calumny, which accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal cor- 
respondence with the Gothic invader Actuated, or overawed, by the 
same popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any evidence of her 
guilt, erage the sentence of her death. Serena was ignominiously 
strangled ; and the infatuated multitude were astonished to find, that 
this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce the retieat of the 
Barbarians, und the deliverance of the city That unfortunate city 
gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length the horrid 
calamities of famine. Whe daily allowance of three pounds of bread 
was reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing , and the price of 
corn still continued to rive in a rapid and eatravagant proportion. The 
oorer citizens, who were unable to purchase the necessaries of life, so- 
icited the precarious charity of the rich; and for a while the public 
musery was alleviated by the humanity of Lata, the widow of the em- 
peror Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, and consecrated, 
to the use of the oe Sr the princely revenue which she annually re- 
ceived from the grateful successors of her husband.(5) But these private 
and temporary donatives were insufficient tu appease the hunger of a 
numerous people; and the progress uf famine invaded the marble palaces 
of the senators themselves. The persons of both sexes, who had been 


(1) This sum total fs con:posed of 1780 dumus, or gicat houses, of 46,602 insula, or ple 
belan habitations (see Nerdiint, Roma Antica, ! ui p 8% ), and these nuinbersare asceriaiued 
by the agreemeut of the texts of the diflerent Viteliw Nardiat,! vini p 49% 3500 

(2) See that uccurate wrier M. de Messance, Kecherches sur ja Population, p 175-187 
From probabic, or certain grounds, be assigns tu Paris 23,565 houses, 71,114 families, and 
576 630 inhabitants 

(3) Ihte computation Is not very different from that which M. Brotier, the fast editor of 
Tacitus (tom nn op 350 ), bus assumed from similar principles, though he scems to aim ata 
degree of precision, which itis ucither possible nor important to « btain 

(4) For the events of the first siege of Ruine, which are often confonnded with those of the 
tecond and third, see Zosunus, | sop 350-354 Suzoinen, | ix c 6 Olympiodorus, op 
Phot. p. 18) Piulostorgius, 1 xii c. 3, and Godefroy, Dinsertat p 467—475 

(5) The mother of Leta was named Pissumena. Her father, family, und country are un- 

own. Ducange, Fum Byzantin p 549 
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educated in the enjoyment of ease and Juxury, discovered how hittle is 
requisite to supply the demands of nature ; and lavished their unavail- 
ing treasures of gold and silver, to obtain the coarse and scanty sus- 
tenance which they would formerly have rejected with disdain. The 
food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the aliments the most 
unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, 
and fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion was en- 
tertained, that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow- 
creatures, whom they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such 
was the horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts implanted by 
nature in the human apa even mothers are said to have tasted the 
flesh of their slaughtered infants !(1) Many thousands of the inhabitants 
of Rome expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of sus- 
tenance ; and as the public nl dpe ee without the walls were in the 
power of the enemy, the stench, which arose from so many putrid and 
unburied carcasses, infected the air; and the miseries of famine were 
succeeded and agyravated by the contagion of a pestilential disease. 
The ansurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were repeatedly 
transmitted from the court of Ravenna, ery aeoea for some time, the 
fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any 
human aid tempted them to accept the offers of a praeternatural deliver- 
ance. Pompeianus, prefect of the city, had been persuaded, by the art 
or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mysterious force of 
spells and sacrifices, they could extract the hghtning from the clouds, 
und point those celestial fires against the amp of the Barbarians.(2) 
The important secret was communicated to Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, perhaps without 
foundation, of preferring the safety of the republic to the rigid severity 
of the Christian worship. But when the question was agitated in the 
senate; when it was proposed, as an essential condition, that those 
sacrifices should be performed in the Capitol, by the authority, and in 
the presence of, the magistrates ; the majority of that respectable as- 
sembly, apprehensive either of the Divine, or of the Imperial, displea- 
sure, refused to join in an act, which appeared almost equivalent to the 
public restoration of Paganism.(3) 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at least in 
the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, who in this 
emergency assumed the supreme powers of government, appointed two 
ambassadors to negociate with the enemy. This important trust was 
delegated to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish extraction, and already con- 
spicuous in the administration of provinces, and to John, the first tri- 
bune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in 


(1) Ad nefandos cibos erupit esurientium rabies, et sua invicetn tembra fauiaruant, dum 
mater non parcit lactenti infantia, et recipit uterc, quem paullA ante efluderat. Jerom ad 
Principiam, tom i p 121 The same hornd circumstance is likewise told «f the sieges of 
lerusalens and Paris, Tor the latter, compare the tenth book of the Heniade, and the Jonrnal 
de Heurh TV, tom top 47- 83 and observe that 4 plain narrative of facts is much more 
pathetic, than the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry 

(2) /oeimus (1 v, p 355, 356 ) speaks of these cercmonies hke a Greek unacquainted with 
the national superstition of Rome aud Fuscany — t suspect, that they consisied of tv o parts, 
the secret, and the public, the tormer were probably an imitation of the arts aud spells, by 
which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and bis thunder on Mount Aveutine 


Quid agant laqueis, qua casmina dicant 
QuAque trahant rt a sedibus ate Jovem 
Scie nefas homin 


The ancilia, or shields of Mars, the pignora Im; erti, which were carried in solemn procession 
on the calends of March, derived their origin from this mysteriousevent (Ovid Fust ur 250— 
8) It was probably designed to revive this ancient festival, which bad been suppressed by 
‘Theodosius in that case, we recove: a chronological date (March the 1st, A. D 409) which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

(3) Sozomen (1. ix c. 6 ) msinnates, that the experiment was actually, though unsuccessfully 
made, but he does not mention the name of innocent and Tillemont {Mem kKccies. tom. 
XK p. 645.) is determined not to believe, that a pope could be guilty of such impious con 
deacension. 


Saraceee. 
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bus‘uess, as well as hy his former intimacy with the Gothic prince, 
When they were introduced inte his prescace, they aedared, perhaps in 
a more lofty style than became their abject condition, that the Romans 
were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace or war; and 
that, if Alaric refused them a fuir and honourable capitulation, he might 
sound his trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innumerable peo- 
ple, exercised in arms, and animated by despair. ‘‘ The thicker the 

ay, the easier it1s mowed,” was the concise reply of the Barbarian ; 
and this rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, 
expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarhke populace, 
enervated by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. He then 
condescended to fix the ransom, which he would accept as the price of 
his retreat from the walls of Rome: adi the gould and silver in the city, 
whether it were the property of the state, or of individuals , all the neh 
and precious mo eables , and ail the slaves who could prove their title 
to the name of Barbarians. The ministers of the senate presumed to 
ask, in a modest and supplant tone, “ It such, O Kang, are your de- 
mands, what do you intend to leave us?” Your tives,” rephed the 
haughty conqueror. they trembled, and retired. Yet before they re- 
tired, a short suspension of arms was granted, which allowed some time 
for a more temperate negociation. The stern features of Alaric were 
insensibly relaxed ; he abated much of the rigour of his terms; and at 
length consented to raise the mege, on the immediate payment of five 
thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds of silver, of four 
thousand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and 
of three thousand pounds weight of pepper.(1)But the public treasury 

ras exhausted, the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the 
provinces, were intercepted by the calamities of war, the gold and 
gems had been exchanged, during the famine, for the vilest sustenance , 
the hoards of secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinacy of 
avarice ; and some remains of consecrated spoils afforded the only re- 
source that could avert the impending ruin of the city. As soon as the 
Romans had satished the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re- 
stored, 11 bome measyre, to the enjoyment uf peace and plenty. Several 
of the gates were cautiously opened, the importation of provisions from 
the river, and the adjacent country, was no longer obstructed by the 
Goths, the citizens resorted 1n crowds to the free market, which was 
held during three days in the suburbs; and while the merchants who 
undertook this gainful trade, made a considerable profit, the future sub- 
sistence of the city was secured by the ample magazines which were de- 
posited in the public and private granaries. A more regular discipline, 
than could have been expected, was maintained in the camp of Alari , 
and the wise Barbarian justified his regard for the faith of treaties, by 
the just severity with which he chastised a party of heentious Goths, 
who had insulted some Roman citizens on the road to Ostia His army, 
enriched by the contributions of the capital slowly advanced into the 
fair and fruitful province of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish 
his winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard became the refuge of 
forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had broke their chains and 
aspired, under the command of their great deliverer, to revenge the 1n- 
juries, and the disgrace, of their cruel servitude. About the same time, 

e received a more honourable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom 
Adolphus,(2) the brother of his wife, had conducted, at hi» pressing 


(1) Pepper wasa favourite ingredicut of the most expensive Roman cookery, and the best 
sort commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, the pound Sce Pliny, Hit Natur 
adi 14.0 it was brought from India, and the same country, the coast of Malabar, still affords 
the grestest plenty: bat the inprovement of trade and navigation bas muitiphed the quantity, 
atid reduced the price See Histoire Pelltique et Philosophique, &c. tom. i. p: 457. 

(2) The Gothic chieftain is called by sornandes and Isidore, Afhauldphus , by Zosimus and 
Orvsius, dAfoul, us, and by Olympiodorus, Adaculphus 1 have used the celebrated name 
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nvitation, from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber; and 
who had cut their wav, with some dithculty and loss, through the superior 
numbers of the Imperial troups, A victorious Jeader, who united the dar- 
ing spirit of a Barbarian with the art and discipline of a Roman general, 
was at the head of an hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy pro- 
nounced with terror and respect, the formidable name of Alaric.(1) 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be satisfied with re- 
lating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without pre- 
suming to investigate the motives of their political conduct.* In the 
midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of some 
secret weakness, some internal defect ; or perhaps the moderation which 
he displayed, was intended only to deceive and disarm the easy credu- 
lity of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatediy 
declared, that 1t was his desire to be considered as the friend of peace, 
and of the Romans. ‘Three senators, ut his earnest request, were sent 
ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages, 
and the conclusion of the treaty ; and the proposals, which he more 
clearly expressed during the coursc of the negociations, could only in- 
spire a doubt of Ins sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the 
state of his fortune. The Barbarian still aspired to the rank of master- 
general of the urmies of the West ; he stipulated an annual subsidy of 
corn and money; and he chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, 
and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which would have com- 
manded the important commumeation between Italy and the Danube. 
If these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric shewed a disposition to 
relinquish his pecumary demands, and even to content himself with the 
possession of Noricum ; an exhausted and impoverished country, per- 
petually exposed to the inroads of the Barbarians of Germany.(2 ut 
the hopes of peace were was omted by the weak obstinacy, or inte- 
rested views, of the minister fa 1us_ = Without listening to the salu- 
tary remonstrances of the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors under 
the conduct of « military escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour, 
und too feeble for un army of defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the 
flower of the Impenal legions, were ordered to m&rch from Ravenna to 
Rome, through an open country, which was occupied by the formidable 
myriads of ‘he Barbarians. These brave legionaries, encompassed and 
betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly ; their general Valens, with 
an hundred soldiers, escaped from the feld of battle, and one of the 
umbassadors, who could no longer claim the protection of the law of 
nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom with a ransom of thirty 
thousand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of 
impotent oatility, immediately renewed his proposals of peace: and the 
second embassy of the Roman senate, which derived weight and dignity 
from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from the 
dangers of the road by a detachment of Gothic soldiers.(3) 

Olympius(4) might have continued to insult the just resentment of a 
peop e, who loudly accused him as the author of the public calamities , 

ut his power was undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. 
The favounte eunuchs transferred the government of Honorius, and 
the empire, to Jovius, the Pretorian prefect , an unworthy servant, 
who did not atune, by the merit of personal attachment, for the errors 


of Adoiphus, which seems to be authorised by the practice of the Swedes, the eons or brothers 
uf the ancient Gutbs, 

(1) The treaty between Alaric and the Romaus, &c is taken from Zosimus,] vp 354, 
355 358, 359 362, S03) The additioual ciscuimstauces are tuo few aud trifiug to require an) 
other quotation 

(2) Zosimns, 1. v p 367, 368, 369 

(3) Zosimus, 1 v Pp J60, 36), 362) The bishop, pv Jemaming at Ravenna, escaped the 
impending calamities of the city Orosius, } vi ¢ 38 p 473 

(4) For the adveutures of Olympius, and his successors iv the minihy, see Zosimus, 1, 
VY p 303 365, 366, and Olympioder ap Phot p 180, 181 
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and unsfortunes of his administration The exile, or escape, of the 
guilty Olympus, reserved him for more vicissitudes of fortune: he ex. 
perienced the adventures of an obscure and wandering life: he again 
rose to power ; he fell a second time into disgrace ; his ears were cut 
off; he expired under the lash; and hie ignominious death afforded a 
meu spectacle to the friends of Stilicho. After the removal of O- 
ympius, whose character was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, 
the Pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic proscription. 
which excluded them from the digmities of the state. The brave Gen- 
nerid,(1) a soldier of Barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship 
of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside the military belt: and 
though he was repeatedly assured by the emperor himself, that laws 
were not made for persons cf his rank or merit, he refused to accept any 
partial dispensation, and persevered in honourable disgrace, till he had 
extorted a general act of justice from the distress of the Roman govern- 
ment. The conduct of Gennend, in the important station, to which he 
was promoted or restored, of master-yeneral of Dalmatia, Pannoma, 
Noricum, and Rhwtia, seemed to revive the discipline and spimt of the 
republic. From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon habi- 
tuated to severe exercise, and plentiful subsistence , and his private ge- 
nerosity often supplied the rewards, which were denied by the avarice, 
or poverty, of the court of Ravenna The valour of Gennerd, formid- 
able to the adjacent Barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Ilyrian 
frontier ; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a reinforcement 
of ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the contines of Italy, attended by 
such a convoy of provisions, and such a numerous train of sheep and 
oxen, as might have been sufficient not only for the march of an army, 
but for the settlement of acolony. But the court and councils of Ho- 
norius still remained a scene of weakness and distraction, of corruption 
and anarchy. Instigated by the prefect Jovius, the guards rose in furious 
mutiny, and demanded the heads of two generals, and of the two princi- 
pal eunuchs The generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, were 
pent on ship-board, and privately executed ; while the favour of the eu- 
nuchs procured them aainild and secure exile at Milan and Constanti- 
nople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the Barbarian Allobich, succeeded to 
the command of the bed-chamber and of the guards, and the mutual 
jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 
destruction. By the i»olent order of the count of the domestics, the 
gieat chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before 
the eyes of the astonished emperor, and the subsequent assassination 
of Allobich, in the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance 
of his life, in which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of cou- 
rage or resentment. Yet before they fell, Eusebius and Allobich had 
contributed their part to the ruin of the empire, by opposing the con- 
clusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and jochene a criminal, 
motive, had negociated with Alaric, in a personal interview under the 
walls of Rimiot. During the absence of Jovius, the emperor was per- 
suaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible digmty, such as neither his 
situation, nor his character, could enable him to upper and a letter, 
signed with the name of Honoris, was immediately dispatched to the 
Pretonan prefect, granting him a free permission to dispose of the 

ublic money, but sternly refusing to prostitute the military honours ot 
Rome to the proud demands of a Barbarian. This letter was impru- 
dently communicated to Alanic himself, and the Goth, who in the 
whole transaction had behaved with temper and decency, expressed, in 


(1) Zosimus (i v p 364) relates this circumstance «ith viable complacency, and eve- 
brates the character of Gennerid as the last glory of expiring paganiem Very different wer: 
the senuments of the council of Carthage, who deputed four bishops ws the court of Have nnas 
to complain of the law, which had been just enacted, (hat al} conversions to Christianity should 
be free and ysoimntary. See Baronius, Apnal, kecles A Dav Nu, A YD 410 No 47, ii 
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the most outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult so wantonly 
offered to his person, and to his nation. ‘I'he conterence of Rimini was 
hastily interrupted ; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, 
was compeiied tv adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions 
of the court. By his advice and example, the principal officers of the 
state and army were obliged to swear, that, without listening, in any 
circumstances, to any conditions of peace, they would still persevere in 
perpetual and implacable war against the enemy of the republic. This 
rash engagement opposed an insuperable bar to all future negociation. 
The ministers of Honorius were heard to declare, that, if they had only 
invoked the name of the Deity, they would cunsult the public safety, 
and trust their souls to the mercy of Heaven: but they had sworn, by 
the sacred head of the emperor himself; they had touched, in solemn 
ceremony, that august seat of majesty and wisdom ; and the violation of 
their oath would expose them to the temporal penalties of sacrilege and 
rebellion.(1) 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, the se- 
curity of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned 
Rome, almost without defence, to the resentment of Alaric. Yet such 
was the moderation which he still preserved, or affected, that, as he 
moved with his army along the Flaminian way, he successively dispatch- 
ed the bishops of the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and 
to conjure the emperor, that he would save the city and its inhabitants 
from hostile fire, and the sword of the Barbarians.(2) These impend- 
ing calamities were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom of Ho- 
norius, but by the prudence or humanity of the Gothic king ; who em- 
ployed a milder, though not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead 
of assaulting the capital, he successively directed his efforts against the 
Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works of Roman 
inagnificence.(3) The accidents to which the precarious subsistence of 
the city was continually exposed in a winter-navigation, and an open 
road, had suggested to the genius of the first Cesar the useful design, 
which was executed under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles, 
which formed the narrow entrance, advanced far into the sea, and firmly 
repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest vessels securely rode at 
anchor within three deep and capacious basons, which received the 
northern branch of the Tyber, about two mules from the ancient cv- 
lony of Ostia.(4) The Roman Port insensibly swelled to the size of an 


(1) Zosimus, | v p 367, 368, 399. This custom of swearing by the head or life, or safety, 
or genius, of the sovereign, was of the highest antiquity, both in tgypt (Genesis »lii 15 ) and 
Scythia. It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the Cwsars, and Tertullian complains, that it 
wus the only oath which the Romans of his time affected to reverence See an elegant Dis- 
sertation of the Abbe wassieu on the Oaths of the Aucienta, in the Mem de l'Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom i p 208, 209, 

(2) Zosimius, 1. v. p 368,569. I havesoftened the expressions of Alaric, who expatiates, in 
too forid a manner, on the history of Rome 

(3) See Suetuv in Claud. c. 90 Dion Cassius, Lix p 949 edit. Reimar and the hvely 
Wescription of Juvenal, Satir xii 75,&c. In the sixteenth century, when the remains of this 
Auguatan port were still sisibte, the antiquarians sketched the plan (see d’Anville, Mem de 
VAcademie des Inscriptions, tom xxx p 198), and declared with enthusiasin, tbat all the 
monarchs of Europe would be unable to execute so great a work (Bergter, Hist des grands 
Cheminus des Romains, tom ii p 

(4) The Ostia Tybertna (see Cluver. italia Antiq. 1 ii =p 870—879 ), in tne plural num. 
ber, the two mouths of the Tybes, were separated by the Holy (sland, an equilateral triangle, 
whose sides were each of them Computed at abuut two miles The colony of Ostia was found- 
ed immediately beyond the left, or sonthern, aud the Port immediately beyond the right, 
er northern, branch of the river, and the distance between their remains measures something 
more than two miles on Cingolani’s map. in the time of Strabo, the sand and mud deposited 
by the Tyber, had choked the harbour of Ostia, the progress of the samne cause has added 
much to the size of the Holy Island, and gradually left both Ostin and the Port ata cotsidere 
able distance from the shore. ‘The dry chaunels (fiumi morti), and the large estuaries (stagno 
at Ponente, de Levante), mark the changes of the river, and the efforts of the sea Consult. 
tor the present state of this dreary and desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical 
state by the mathematicians of Benedict X1V., an actual survey of the Agro Romano, in six 
shects, by Cingiolani, which contains 11d 819 ruddsa (about 570,000 acres), and the large 
topographical map of Amet:, in eight sheets. 
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episcopal city,(1) where the corn of Africa was deposited in spacious 
granaries for the ue: of the capital. As soon as Alaric was in possessiun 
of that important place, he summoned the city to surrender at discre- 
tion ; and his demands were enforced by the positive declaration, that a 
refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly followed by the destruction 
éf the magazines, on which the life of the Roman people depended. The 
clamours of that people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride of 
the senate ; they hstened, without reluctance, to the proposal of plac- 
ing a new emperor on the throne of the unwarthy Honorius; and the 
suffrage of the Gothic conpueror bestowed the purple on Attalus, prefect 
of the city. The eritefil monarch 1mmediately acknowledged his pro- 
tector as master-general of the armes of the West ; Adolphus, with 
the rank of count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the person 
of Attalus; and the two hostile nations seemed to be united in the 
closest bands of friendship and alliance.(2) 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and the new emperor of 
the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic arms, was con- 
ducted, in tumultuous procession, to the palace of Augustus and Tra- 
jan. After he had distributed the civil and military dignities among 
his favourites and followers, Attalus convened an assembly of the 
senate ; before whum, 1n a formal and florid speech, he asserted his re- 
solution of restoring the majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the 
empire the provinces of Egypt and the East, which had once acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such Soin sing promises inspired 
every reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the character of an 
unwarlike usurper ; whose elevation was the deepest and most iynomi- 
nious wound which the republic had yet sustained from the insolence of 
the Barbarians. But the populace, with their usual levity, applauded 
the change of masters. ‘The public discontent was favourable to the 
rival of Honorius, sand the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting 
edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, 
from a prince, who, 1n his native country of Tonia, had been educated 
in the Pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacrainent of 
baptism from the hands of an Arian bishop.(3) The first days of the reign 
of Attalus were fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the obedience of Africa ; 
the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers , 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual resistance, 
the people of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Honorius, 
accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of the Roman senate. At 
the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal captive al- 
most to the gates of Ravenna; and a solemn embassy of the principal 
ministers of Jovius, the Pretorian prefect, of Valens, master of the 
cavalry and infantry, of the questor Potamuus, and of Julian, the first 
of the notaries, was introduced, with martial pomp, into the Gothic 
camp In the name of their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge 
the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the provinces of 
Italy and the West between the two emperors. Their proposals were 
rejected with disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated by the insulting 


(1) As early as the third, (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, part ii vol iti p 89—92 ) or 
at least the fourth, century (Carol a Sancto Paulo, Notit Eccles p 47), the Vort of Rome 
was an episcopal city, which was demolished, as it should seem, in the ninth century, by 
pope Gregory IV during the tucursions of the Arabs = It is now reduced to an inu,a church, 
and the bouse, or palace of the bishop, who ranks as one of 6ix cardiual bishops of the Roman 
church See Eschinard, Descrizione di Roma et dell’ Agro Romano, p. 328 

(2) tor the elevation of Attalus, consult Zosunus, | vi p 377-380 Sozomen,l.ix c 8, 
9 Olympicdor. ap. Phot p 180, 181 Philostorg | xil ¢ 3. aud Godefroy, Dissertat 

470 


(3) We may admit the evideuce of Sozomen for the Arian baptism, and that of Philostor- 
gius for the u education, of Attalns The visible joy of Zosimus, and the discontent 
which he imputes to the Aniciau family, are very unfuvourable to the Christianity of the new 


etperor 
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clemency of Attalus, who condescended to promise, that, if Honoris 
would instantly resign the purple, he should be permitted to pass the 
remainder of his life in the peaceful exile of sume remote island (1) 
So desperate indeed did the situation of the son of Theodosius appear, 
to those who were the best acquainted with his strength and resources, 
that Jovius and Valens, his minister and his general, betrayed their 
trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, 
and devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of his mors 
fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic treason, 
Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, at the arrival of 
every messenger. He dreates the secret enemies, who might lurk in 
his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber ; and some ships lay ready in 
the harbour of Ravenna, to transport the abdicated monarch to the 
dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor of the East. 

But there 1s a Providence (such at least was the opinion of the histo- 
rian meoeepioey2) that watches over innocence and folly ; and the pre- 
tensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed. 
At the moment when his despair, incapable of any wise or manly resv- 
Jution, meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four 
thousand veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To 
these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had nut been corrupted by the 
factions of the court, he committed the walls and gates of the city ; 
and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer disturbed by the appre- 
hension of imminent and eternal danger. The favourable intelligence 
which was received from Africa, suddenly changed the opinions of men, 
and the state of public affairs. The trovps and officers, whom Attalus 
had sent into that province, were defeated and slain; and the active 
zeal of Heraclian maintained his own allegiance, and that of his peo- 
ple. ‘The faithful count of Africa transnutted a large sum of money, 
which fixed the attachment of the Imperial guards; and his vigilance, 
in Brerenuns the exportation of corn and oil, introduced famine, tumult, 
and discontent, into the walls of Rome. The failure of the African 
expedition, was the source of mutual complaint and recrimination in 
the party of Attalus ; and the mind of his protector was insensibly 
alienated from the interest of a prince, who wanted spint to command, 
or docility to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without the knowledge, or against the advice, of Alaric; and the ob- 
stinate refusal of the senate to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture 
even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful 
temper, which, in their situation, was neither generous nor prudent. 
The resentment of the Gothic king was exasperated by the malicious 
arts of Jovius, who had been raised to the rank of patrician, and who 
afterwards excused his double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, 
that he had only seemed to abandon the service of Honorius, more 
effectually to ruin the cause of the usurper. In a large plain near 
Rimini, and in the presence of an innumerable multitude of Romans 
and Barbarians, the wretched Attalus was publicly despoiled of the diadem 
and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the 
pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of Theodesius.(3) The 
officers who returned to their duty, were reinstated in their employ- 
ments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance was graciously allow- 
ed: but the degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous of hfe and 


(1) He carried bis ineolence so far, as to declare, that be should mutilate Henorms be 
Core he sent him inte exile. But this assertion of Zosimus is destroyed by the more smparcal 
testimony of Olymplodorus, who attributes the ungenerous proposal (which was absolutely 
rejected by Attalus) to the Lbuseuess, and perhaps the treachery, of Jovius. 

(2, Procop. de Keli Vandal t i c 2 

(3) See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attalus in Zosimus, 1 vi p JdU—J8Y. 
Sozomen, 1. ix c.8 Philostorg 1 xu c 3. The two acts of mdemnity in the Theodosiau 
Code, }. ix. tit. xxxviii leg 11 12. which were published the 12th of February, and the 
uth of August, A D 410, evidently relate to this usurper 
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inscusible of disgrace, implored the permission of fullowing the Gothic 
camp, in the tram of a haughty and capricious Barbarian.(1) 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the 
conclusion of the peace; and Alaric advanced within three miles of 
Ravenna to press the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, whose in- 
solence soon returned with the return of fortune. His indignation 
was kindled by the report, that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the per- 
sonal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe of the house of Balti, 
had been received intu the palace. At the head of three hundred 
followers, that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from the gates 
of Ravenna ; surprised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths ; 
re-entered the city in triumph ; and was pstiphiaty to insult his ad- 
versary, by the vuice of a herald, who publicly declared, that the guilt 
vf Alaric had for ever excluded him from the friendship and alliance of 
the emperor.(2) The crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was ex- 
plated, a third time, by the calamities of Rome. The king of the 
Goths, who no longer dissembled his anperite for plunder and revenge, 
appeared in arms under the walls of the capital; and the trembling 
senate, without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a desperate resistance, 
to delay the ruin of their country. But they were unable to guard 
against the secret conspiracy of their slaves and: domestics ; who, either 
from birth or interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At 
the hour of midnight, the Salurian gate was silently opened, and the 
inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic 
trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the foundation 
of Rome, the Imperial city which had subdued and civilized so consi- 
derable a part of mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury of the 
tribes of Germany and Scy thia.(3) 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance into a 
senquished city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws of 
humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to seize the 
rewards of valour, and to enrich themselves with the spoils of a wealthy 
and effeminate people but he exhorted them, at the same time, to 
spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches 
of the apostles St. Peter and St Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several of the Christian 
Goths displayed the fervour of a recent conversion; and some in- 
stances of their uncommon piety and moderation are related, and per- 
haps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers (4) While the 
Barbarians roamed through the city in quest of prey, the humble 
dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the service of 
the altar, was forced open by one of the powerful Goths. He 1mmedi- 
ately demanded, thou in civil language, all the gold and silver in her 
possession ; and was astunished at the readiness with which she con- 


(1) tu hoe, Aluricus, tmperatore, facto, mfecto, retecto, ac defecto . ... Mitmmnum risit, 
et ludun spectavit impernt Orusius, | vu c 42 p. 582 

(2) Zoeumus, |} vi p S84 Sozomen, | in c 9 Philostorghus, | xil c 3) inthis place 
the text of Zostmus is mutilated, and we hive lost the remainder of tie sixth and last book, 
which ended with the sack of Rome Credulous and partial ay he is, we inust take our leave 
of that bistorian with some regret 

(3) Adest Aluricus, trepidam Roma obsidet, turbat, irrumpit Orosins, | vil c 38 p 
573 He dispatches this great event in seven words, but he employs whole pages fn cele- 
brating the devotion of the Goths 1! have extracted from an improbable story of Procupius 
the circumstances which had an air of probability Procop de Bell Vandal 1 f c 2 He 
supposes, that the city was surprised while the senators slept i) the afternoon, but Jerom, 
with more authority and more reason, affirms, that it was in the night, nocte Muab capta est, 
nocte cecidit murus egus,tom § p 121 ad Principiam. 

(4) Orosius (1. vil c 30. p. 573—576 ) applauds the piety of the Christian Goths without 
reemig to perceive that the greatest part of them were Arian heretics Jornandes (¢ 50 p 
653 ) and tsidore of Seville (Chron p 714 edut Grot ), who were both attached to the Gothic 
cause, have tepeated and enibeliished these edifying tales According to Isidore, Alarichim- 
relf was beard to say, that he waged war with the Komans, and ot with the Apostles Such 
was the style of the seventh ceutury, two hundred yeurs befure, th lawe aud maeiit bad 
been ascribed, not tu the sposties, but tu Christ 
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ducted him to a splendid hourd of massy plate, of the richest materials, 
and the most curious workmanship. The Barbarian viewed with wondey 
and delight this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a serious 
admonition, addressed to him in the following words: “ These,” said 
she, “‘ are the consecrated vessels ree to St. Peter; 1f you pre- 
“ gume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on your con- 
“‘ science. For my part, I dare not keep what I am unable to defend.” 
The Gothic captain, struck with reverential awe, dispatched a mes- 
senger to inform the king of the treasure which he had discovered ; 
and received a peremptory order from Alaric, that all the consecrated 
plate and ornaments should be transported, without damage or delay. 
to the church of the apostle. From the extremity perhaps, of the 
Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detach- 
ment of Goths, marching in order of battle through the principal 
streets, protected with glittering arms, the long train of their devout 
companions, who bore aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold 
and silver; and the martial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with 
the sound of religious psalmody. From all the adjacent houses, a crowd 
of Christians hastened to join this edifying procession ; and a multitude 
of fugitives, without distinction of age, or rank, or even of sect, had 
the good fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the 
Vatican. The learned work, concerning the City of God, was professedly 
composed by St. Augustin, to justi ae ways of Providence in the 
destruction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, with peculiar tatis- 
faction, this memerable triumph of Christ ; and insults his adversaries, 
by challenging them to produce some similar example, of a town taken 
by storm, in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been able to pro- 
tect either themselves, or their deluded votaries.(1) 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinary examples of Bar- 
barian virtue had been deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts 
of the Vatican, and the apostolic churches, could receive a very sma!] 
Pepe of the Roman people: many thousand warriors, more espe- 
cially of the Huns, who served under the standard of Alaric were 
strangers to the name, or at least to the faith, of Christ ; and we may 
suspect, without any breach of charity or candour, that, in the hour of 
savage licence, when every passion was inflamed, and every restraint 
was removed, the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the be- 
haviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers, the best disposed to 
exaggerate their clemency, have freely confessed, that a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans ;(2) and that the streets of the city were filled 
with dead bodies, which remained without burial during the general 
consternation. The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury ; and whenever the Barbarians were provoked by opposition, 
they extended the promiscuous massacre to the feeble, the innocent, 
and the helpless. The private revenge of forty thousand slaves was 
exercised without pity or remorse; and the 1gnominious lashes, which 
they had formerly received, were washed away 1n the blood of the guilty, 
or obnoxious, families. The matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed 
to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than death 
itself; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example of female 


(1) See Augustin, de Civitat, Dei, 1. i ¢ 1—6. He particularly appeals to the caamples 
of ‘Troy, Syracuse, and Tareutum 

(2) Jerom (tom 1 p. 121 ad Princlpiam) bas applied to the sack of Rome all the strong 
€¢xpressions of Virgil: 


Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 
Explicet, &c. 


Vrocoplus (1 i. c. 2) positively affirms, that great numbers were sluin by the Goths Augustin 

(de Civ. Del, 1.4 c. 12, 13) offers Christian comfort for the death of those, whoee bodies 

{mutta corpora) had remained (in tanta strage) unburied. Baronius, from the different 

ween a mee Pasion has thrown some hght on the sack of Rome Annal. Lccles. A D 
° oO. _— 
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virtue, for the admiration of future ages.(1) A Roman lady, of singular 
heauty and orthodo=. faith, had excited the impatient desires of a young 
Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached 
to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he drew 
his sword, and, with the anger of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. 
The bleeding heroine still continued to brave his resentment, and te 
repeal his love, till the ravisher desisted from his unavuling efforts, 
respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, und gave 
six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on condition that they 
should restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such instances 
of courage and generosity were not extremely common. The brutal 
soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites, without consulting either the 
inclination, or the duties, of their female captives. and a nice question 
of casuistry was seriously agitated, Whether those tender victims, who 
had inflexibly refused their consent tothe violation which they sustained, 
had lost, by their misfortune, the glorious crown of virgimty.(2) There 
were Other losses indeed of a mure substantial kind, and more general 
concern. I[t cannot be presumed, that all the Barbarians were at all 
times capable of perpetrating such amorous outrages , and the want of 
youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part of the Ro- 
man women from the danger of a rape. But avarice is an insatiate 
and universal passion ; since the enjoyment of almost every obiect that 
can afford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of mankind, may 
be procured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just 
preference was given to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest 
value in the smallest compass and weight: but, after these portable 
riches had been removed by the more diligent robbers, the palaces of 
Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly furniture. ‘The 
side-boards of massy plate, and the vaniegated wardrobes of sik and 
purple, were eresulaely piled in the waggens, that always followed the 
march of 4 Gothic army. The most exquisite work» of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destroyed: many a statue was melted for the sake 
of the precious materials ; and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, 
was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe The ac- 
: eeu of riches served only to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious 

arbarians, who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to 
force from their prisoners the confession of hidden sta Se Visible 
splendour and expence were alleged as the proof of @ plentiful fortune : 
the appearance of poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; 
and the obstinacy of sume misers, who endured the most cruel torments 
before they would discever the secret object of their affection, was fatal 
to many unhappy wretches, who expired under the lash, tor refusing to 
reveal their imaginary treasures. The edifices of Rome, though the 
damage has been much exaggerated, received some injury from the \vto- 
lence of the Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian gate, they 


(1) Sozomon, tx c¢ 10 Aungn tin (de Cisttat Del, 1 § ¢ 17) datimates, that some 
virgins of matrons actually killed themselves to cacape violation, and though he admires their 
spirit, he isonliged, by bis theology, to condemn their tash presumption — Perhaps the good 
bishop of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well as too rigid In (he censure, of this act of 
female heroism. ‘the twenty maidens (if they ever existed,) who threw themselves into the 
Elbe, when Magdeburgh was taken by storm, have been multiplied to the number of twelve 
hundred See Harte’s History of Gustavus Adolphus, vol 1 p 308 

(2) See Augustin, de Civitat Pei, 1 i c 16 16 Hie treats the subject with renarkable 
accuracy, and after admitting that there cannot be any crime, where (here is no consent, he 
adds, Sed quia non solum quod ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad hibidinem, perthnet, in core 
pore alteno perpetrari potest. quicquid tale factum fuerit, ctsi retentam constantissimo aniing 
pudiciauam non excutit, pudorem tamen incatit ue credatur factuns cum mentis etiain volun- 
tate, ytiod fleri fortasee sine carnis aliqua voluptate non pow inc 18 he makes some 
curious distinctions between moral and physical virginity 

(3) Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, and her piety, wre 
thrown on the ground. and crnelly beaten and whipped, casam fustlbus flagellisque, Ac. 
derom. tom. 1, p 121 ad Principiam. See Augustin, de Civ. Dei, Li.c 10 The modern 
Saeco di Roma, p 208 gives an idea of the various methods of torturing prisoness for gold 
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fired the adjacent houses to guide their march, and to distract the atten. 
tion of the citizene: the flames, which encountered no obstacle in the 
disorder of the night, consumed many private and public buildings ; 
and the ruins of the palace of Sallust (1) remained, in the age of Jus- 
tinian, a stately monument of the Gothic conflugration.(2) Yet a con- 
temporary historian has observed, that fire could scarcely consume the 
enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of man was insuf- 
ficient to subvert the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth 
may possibly be concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath of 
Heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile rage ; and that the proud 
Forum of Rome, decorated with the statues of so many gods and 
heroes, was levelled in the dust by the stroke of lightning.(3 

Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian, or plebeian rank, who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it 1s confidently affirmed, that only 
one senator lost his life by the sword of the enemy.(4) But it was not 
easy to compute the multitudes, who, from an honourable station, and 
a Disa tela fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition 
of captives and exiles. As the Barbarians had more occasion for money 
than for slaves, they fixed, at a moderate price, the redemption of ther 
indigent prisoners; and the ransom was often paid a the benevolence 
of their friends, or the charity of strangers.(5) The captives, who 
were regularly sold, either in open market, or by private contract, would 
have legally regained their native freedom, which it was impossible for 
a citizen to lose, or to ahenate.(6) But as it was soon discovered, that 
the vindication of their hberty would endanger their lives; and that the 
Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, mmght be provoked to murder, 
their useless prisoners ; the civil jurisprudence hed been already quali- 
fied by a wise regulation, that they should be obliged to serve the mo- 
derate term of five years, till they had discharged hy their labour the 
price of their redemption (7) The nations who invaded the Roman 
empire, had driven before them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and 
affrighted provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than of famine. 
The calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most 
lonely, the most secure, the most distant places of refuge. While the 
Gothic cavalry spread terror and dessolation along the sea-coast of Cam- 
pania and Tuscany, the little island of Ilium, separated by a narrow 
cnannel from the Argentarian promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their 
hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance from Rome, great numbers 


(1) The historian Sallust, who ueefully practised the vices which he so eloquently cen 
sured, employed the plundcr of Nuundia to adorn his palace and gardeus on the Quirinal bill 
The spot where the house stood, is now marked by the church ot St Susanna, separated only 
street fiom the baths of Diocletian, aud not tur distant from the Salarian gute See Nardini, 
Roms Antica, p 382, 193 and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by Nolli 

(2) The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate (de Bell Vandal If ¢ 2) 
The Clnonicle of Marceliinus speaks too strongly, patent urbia Romine cremasit , and the words 
of Philostorgins (cy cpermiors 8¢ THs Wurews Kecuevys, | rxit C 3) convey a talse and exagge- 
rated idea Rargeus has coniposed a particular dissertation (see tom iv. Antiquit Rom 
Grav ) to prove that the edifices of Rome were not subverted by the Goths and Vandals 

(3) Orosius, | lic 19 p 143) He speaks as if he disapproved adi statutes, vel Deum 
vel hominem mentiuntur. They consisted of the hings of Alba and Romie trom Aneas, the 
Romans, lustrious either in arms or arts, and the deified ( esars = lhe evpression which be 
uses of Foruns is somewhat ambiguous, since there existed Ave principal fora, but as they 
were all contignous and adjacent, in the plain which ta surrounded by the Capitoline, the 
Quirinal, the kaquiline, and the Palatine hills, they nught fairly be considered as one See 
the Roma Antiqua of Donatus, p. 162—201 and the Koma Antica of Nardini, p 212-273 
The former is more useful for the ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography 

(4) Orosius (1 fi. c 19 p 142) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and the clemency uf 
the Goths Ibi vix quemquam tuventum senatorem, qui vel absens evasersit ; bic vix quem 
rept requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit But there 1s an air of rhetoric, and perhaps of 

lsehood, in this antithests, and Socrates (1 \») c 10) athrms, perhaps by an opposite 
exaggeration, that many senators were put to death with various and exquisite tortures 

(9) Malti... Christian) iu captivitatem ducti sunt Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1 1 ¢ 16; 
and the Christians experienced no peculuer hardships 

(8) see Helneccius, Antiquitat Juris Roman tum { p 96 

(7) Appendin (od. Theodus. xvi in sirmiond Opera, tom i p 735 This edict was pup. 
lished the llth of December, A. D 408, aud ls more reasonabie than properly belonged to 
the ministers of Hunorius 
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of citizens were securely concealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot.(1) The ample patrimonies, which many senatorian families pos- 
sessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time, and prudence, to escape 
from the ruin of their country to embrace the shelter of that hospitable 
province. The most illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and 
pious Proba,(2) the widow of the prefect Petromus. After the death 
of her husband, the most swiwerfal subject of Rome, she had remained 
at the head of the Anician family, and successively supplied, from her 
private fortune, the expence of the consulships of her three sons. When 
the city was bemeged and taken by the Goths, Proba supported, with 
Christian resignation, the loss of immense riches ; embarked in a smal] 
vessel, from whence she beheld, at sea, the flames of her burning palace, 
and fled with her daughter Lwta, and her grand-daughter, the celebrated 
virgin, Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent profusion 
with which the matron distributed the fruits, or the price, of her estates, 
contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and captivity. But 
even the family of Pioba herself was not exempt from the rapacious 
oppression of Count Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial prosti- 
tution, the noblest maidens of Rome, to the lust or avarice of the Syrian 
merchants. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the provinces, 
along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and Jeru- 
salem ; and the village of Bethlem, the solitary residence of St. Jerom 
and his female converts, was crowded with illustrious beggars of either 
sex, and every age, who excited the public compassion by the remem- 
brance of their past fortune.(3) This awful catastrophe of Rome filled 
the astomshed empire with grief and terror. So interesting a contrast 
of greatness and ruin, disposed the fond credulity of the people to de- 
plore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of cities. 
The clergy, who apphed to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound the destruction of the 
capital, and the dissolution of the globe. 

rhere exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the 
advantages, and to magmify the evils, of the present times. Yet, when 
the first emotions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real 
damage, the more learned and judicious contemporaries were forced tu 
confess, that infant Rome had formerly received more essential injury 
from the Gauls, than she had now sustained from the Goths in her 
declining age.(4) The experience of eleven centuries has enabled 
posterity to produce a@ much mvre singular parallel, and to affirm 


(1) Eminus Igitii sy!vosa cacumina muiror, 
Quem fraudare nefas laudis benore sua 
Hec proprios nuper tutata est insula saltus, 
Sive loci ingeuic, sen Domint genio 
Gurgite cum modico victhicibus obstitit armis 
Fanquam longinquyo diseciala nari 
Hee multos lacer’4 suscepit ab urbe fugatos, 
Hic feseis posito certa iimore salus 
Plurima terreno populaverat equora bello, 
Contra natura Classe timendus eques 
Unum, mira fides, vario discritine portum ! 
Tam prope Romanis, tam procul esse Getis 
Rutilius, in Itmerar 1 & 325, 
The istand is now called Gighs. See Cluver Ital Antiq 1.8 p 502, 


(2) As the adventures of Proba and ber family are connected with the life of St. Angustin, 
they are diligently illustrated bv Tillemont, Mem Fccles tom xui p 620—635 Some time 
after their arrival in Africa, Wemetrias took the veil, aud made a vow of virginity, an event 
which was cousidered as of the highest tinportance to Kame and tothe world All the Sainte 
wrote congratulatory letters to ber, that of Jerom ts still extaut (tom 1: p 62—73 ad Peme 
trad. de servand4 Virginitat ), aud contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited declamia. 
tion, and curious facts, seme of which relate tu the stege and sack of Rume 

(3) See the pathetic complamt of Jeromn (tom vp 400), 1 his preface to the second book 
of bis Commentaries on the prophet Ezekiel. 

(A) Orosius, though with sume theological partiality, states this comparison, | it c 19 p. 
142 }. vide. c 39 p 575 But, in the history of the taking of Rome hy the Gauls, every thiig 
is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous, See Beaufor sur Vincertstade, &c de I’Histoire icmaine 
p 356; and Melot, in the Mem. de l’Academie dos [nseript tom cv p 1-2: 
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with confidence, that the ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric 
nad led from the banks of the Danube, were less destructive, than 
the hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles the Fifth, a Catholic 
prince, who styled himself Emperor of the Romans.(1) The Goths 
evacuated the city at the end of six days, but Rome remained above nine 
months in the possession of the Imperialists ; and every hour was stain- 
ed by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. The authority 
of Alaric preserved some order and moderation among the ferocious 
multitude, which acknowledged him for their leader and king: but the 
constable of Bonrbon had gloriously fallen in the attack of the walls ; 
aud the death of the poneral removed every restraint of discipline, from 
an army which consisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity 
of mankind. They united the sanguinary crimes that prevail in an un- 
settled state of society, with the polished vices which spring from the 
abuse of art and luxury: and the loose adventurers, who had violated 
every prejudice vf patriotism and superstition to assault the palace of 
the Ramen pontiff, must deserve to be considered as the most profligate 
of the /taliuns. At the same wra, the Spamards were the terror both 
of the Old and New World: but their neh es valour was disgraced 
by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting eee Indefatig- 
able in the pursuit of fame and riches, they had mnproved, by repeated 
practice, the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing their pri- 
soners: many of the Castillans, who pillaged Rome, were familiars of 
the holy inquisition; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately return- 
ed from the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less corrupt than 
the Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards; and the rustic, or even sa- 
vage, aspect of those 7) amontane warriors, often disguised a simple and 
merciful disposition. But they had imbibed, 1n the first fervour of the 
reformation, the spirit, as well as the principles, of Luther. It wag 
their favourite amusement to insult, or destroy, the consecrated objects 
of Catholic superstition: they indulged, without pity, or remorse, a 
devout hatred against the clergy of every denomination and degree, who 
form so considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome; and 
their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to 
purify, with blood and fire, the abominations of the spiritual Babylon.(2) 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on the sixth 
say) might be the result of upg oad but it was not surely the ef- 
fect of fear.(4) At the head of an army, encumbered with rich and 
weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced along the Appian way 
into the southe-n provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to op- 
pose his passage, and contenting himselt with the plunder of the unre- 
sisting country. The fate of Capua, the proud and luxurious metro- 
polis of Campama, and which was respected, even in its decay, as the 


(1) The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of this famous event, may 
perase an admirable narrative in Dr Robertson's History of Charles V. vol 1i p 283, or cone 
eult the Annali a@’ftalia of the learned Muratori, tom xiv p 230-244 octavo edition If he 
da desirous of examining the originals, be may bave recourse to the eighteenth book of the 
great, but unfinished, history, of Guicclardini But the acconnt which most truly deserves the 
uame of authentic and original, 4s a little book, entitled, / Sacco di Roma, composed within 
Jess than a month after the assault of the city, by the d7ofher of the bistorian Guicciardini, 
who appeais to have heen an abie magistrate, anda dispassionate writer 

(2) fhe furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusizsm, has been forcibly at 
tucked (Bossuet, Hist des Variations des kglises Protostantes, livre 1p. 20—36 ), and feebly 
defcuded (Seckendorf, Comment. de Lutheranismo, especially | 1 No 78 p 120 and! ii 
No 12%. p 556 ), 

($) Marcellinus, in Chron. Oroshus (1 vii c. ® p. 575 ) asserts, that he left Rome on the 
third day; but this difference is easily reconciled by the successive motions of great bodies of 
treo ine 

(4) Socrates (1 vii, ¢ 10) pretends, without any colour of truth, or reason, that Alaric flea 
on the report, that the armies of the Eastern empire were in full march to st'nck him. 
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eighth ci. of the empire,(1) is burned in oblivion, whilst the adjacent 
town of Nola(2) een illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity 
of Paulinus,(3) who was successively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. 
At the age of forty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, 
of society and literature, to embrace a life of solitude und penance; 
and the loud applause of the clergy encouraged him to despise the re- 
proaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to some 
disorder of the mind or body.(4) An early and passionate attachment 
determined him to fix his humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, 
near the miraculous tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion had 
already surrounded with five large and populous churches. The re- 
mains of his fortune, and of his understanding, were dedicated to the 
service of the glorious martyr, whose praise, on the day of his festival, 
Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a solemn hymn; and im whose 
name he erected a sixth church, of superior eleyance and beauty, which 
was decorated with many curious pictures, from the History of the Old 
and New Testament. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the 
saint,(5) or at least of the people; and, after fifteen years retirement, 
the Roman consul was compelled to accept the bishopric of Neola, a few 
months before the city was invested by the Goths. During the siege, 
some religious persons were Satistied that they had seen, either 1n dreams 
or visions, the divine form of their tutelar patron ; yet it soon appeared 
by,the event, that Felix wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the 
flock, of which he had formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved 
from the general devastation ;(6) and the captive bishop was protected 
only by the general opinion of his innocence and poverty. Above four 
years elapsed from the successful invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, 
to the voluntary retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his successor 
Adolphus ; and, during the whole time, they reigned without controul 
over a country, which, in the opimion of the ancients, had winted all 
the various excellencies of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, 
which Italy had attained in the auspicious age of the Ane had pra- 
dually declined with the decline of theempire. The fiuits of a long peace 
perished under the rude grasp of the Barbarians , and they themselves 
were incapable of tasting the more elegant refinements of luxury, which 
had been prepared for the use of the soft and polished Itahans. Mach 
suldier, however, claimed an ample portion of tne supstantia plenty, 
the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was duly collected, and consumed, 
in the Gothic camp, and the principal warriors insulted the villas, and 
gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous 
coast of Campania. Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters 
of Roman senators, presented, in poblete of gold and gems, large draughts 
of Falerman wine. to the haughty victors, who stretched their huge 
limbs under the shade of plane-trees,(7) artificially disposed to exclude 


(1) Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p 233 edit Toll The tuxury of Capua had formerly sur 
passed that of Sybarie itse'f See Athenaus Deipuosophist | xii p 528 edit Casanbon 

(2) Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 betore the Christian aera), 
the Puscaus built ( apua and Nola, at the distance of twenty three miles fromesch other, but 
the latter of the two cities never emetged froma state of mediocrity 

(3) Tillemont (Mem Eccles tum xiv p 1—146 ) has compiled, with his usual diligence, 
all that relates to the life and writing. of Paulinus, whose retreat ts celebrated by his own pen, 
aud by the praises of St Ambrose, St Jerom, St Auguetin, Sulpicius Severus, &c his Chris. 
tin fends, and contemporaries 

(1) See the affectionate Jerters ¢f Ausouins ‘epist xix — xxv p 650-698 edit Toll), to 
hte colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Pantinus Phe religion of Ausonius is sulla pro- 
bin (see Mens do PAcademie des Inscriptions, tom xv p 125-138 ) 1 believe that it was 
such in Wis own time, and, consequently that in bis heart he was a Pogan 

(5) the bumble Paulinus once presumed to say, that be believed St F.elix dd love him, 
at least, a8 a master loves bis ttle dog 

(6) See Jorn nies, de Keb Get. ¢ 50 p 653 Philostoreins, | xi c 3) Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei, !} ¢ c 10 Baronius, Annal Eccics 4 2) 410 No 43, 46 

(7) The pletanus, or plane tree, was 4 favourite of the ancients, by whom it_ was propa 
gated, for the sake of shade, from the Fost to Gant Pany, Hist Natur, x. 5,4, 5 He 
mentions several of an enotinous size, onein the {mperia villa at Veilitra, which Cabgula 
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the scorching rays, and to admit the genial warmth, of the sun. These 
delights were enhanced by the memory of past hardships: the compa- 
rison of their native soil, the bleak and barren hills of Scythia, and the 
frozen banks of the Elbe, and Danube, added new charms to the felicity 
of the Italian climate.(1) 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were the object of Alaric, he 
pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour, which could neither be 

uelled by adversity, nor satiated by success. Nosooner had he reached 
the extreme land of Italy, than he was attracted by the neighbonring 
pesbest of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of 

icily, he considered only as an intermediate step to the important ex- 

dition, which he already meditated against the continent of Africa. 
he streights of Rhegium and Messina(2) are twelve miles in length, 
and, in the narrowest passage, about one mile and a half broad ; and 
the fabulous monsters of the deep, the rocks of Svylla, and the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis, could terrify none but the most timid and unskilful 
mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of the Goths had embarked, 
a sudden tempest arose, which sunk, or scattered, many of the trans- 
ports; their courage was daunted by the terrors of a new element , 
and the whole design was defeated by the premature death of Alazic, 
which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The 
ferocious character of the Barbarians was displayed, in the funeral of a 
hero, whose valour, and fortune, they clebeated with mournful ap- 
plause. By the labour of a captive nultitude, they forcibly diverted 
the course of the Busentinus, a small mver that washes the walls of 
Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils, and 
trophies, of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed, the waters were 
then restored to their natural channel, and the secret spot, where the 
remains of Alaric had been deposited, was for ever concealed by the in- 
cba massacre of the prisoners, who had been employed to execute the 
work.(3) 

The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, of the Barbarians, 
were suspended by the strong necessity of their affairs ; and the brave 
Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased monarch, was unanimously 
elected to succeed to his throne. The character and political system 
of the new king of the Goths, may be best uadavetood from his own 
conversation with an illustrious citizen of Narbonne, who afterwaids, 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in the pre- 
sence of the historian Orosius. “ In the full confideuce of valour and 
“* victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to changethe face of the uni- 
** verse; to obliterate the name of Rome; to erect on its ruins the 
** dominion of the Goths ; and to acquire, hke Augusttis, the immortal 
“fame of the founder of anew empire. By repeated experiments, [| 
“was gradually convinced, that laws are essentially necessary to main- 
“tain and regulate a well-constituted state; and that the fierce un- 
‘* tractable humour of the Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary 
* yoke of laws, and civil government. From that moment I proposed to 


called his nest, as the branches were capable of holding a large table, the proper a tendante, 
and the emperor himself, whom Plinv quaintly styles pars umabre, an expression which 
sight, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric, 

(1) The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted tithes, and her golden felds 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, ana skies of azure hue, 

Seent the new fiagrance of the opening rase, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows 
See Gray's Voeme, publisted by Mr. Mason, p 197 Instead of compiling tables of chrono. 
foxy and natural history, why did not Mr Grav apply the powers of bis geniusto finish the 
philosophic poem, of which he bas left such an exquisite specimen ? 

(2) bor the pertect descnption of the Streights of Messina, Sevila, Charybdis, &c see Clu 
vertus (ital Autiq. Po iv p 12993 ana Siddha Anug | ob op 60--76), who had diieently stu 
wil the ancients, and sulveyed With a curjous eye, the actual face of the country 

(5) Jornandes, de Reb Get.c. JU p 654. 
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‘myself a different object of glory and ambition, and it is now my 
‘sincere wish, tht the gratitude of future ages should acknowledge 
“ the merit of a stranger, who emploved the sword of the Goths, not 
“ to subvert, but to restore and maintain the prosperity of the Roman 
“ empire.”(1) With these pacific views, the successor of Alaric sus- 
pended the operations of war ; and sertously negociated with the Im- 
perial court a treaty of friendship and alhance. It was the interest of 
the ministers of Honorius, who were now released from the obligation 
of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable weight 
of the Gothic powers , and they readily accepted their service against 
the tyrants and Barbarians, who infested the provinces beyond the 
Alps.(2) Adolphus, assuming the character of a Roman general, di- 
rected his march from the extremity of Campania to the southern pro- 
vinces of Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, immediately 
occupied the cities of Narbonne, Thoulouse, and Bourdeaux ; and aa 
they were repulsed by Count Bomface from the walls of Marseilles, they 
soon extended their quarters from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. 
The oppressed provineials might exclaim, that the miserable remnant, 
which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished by ther pretended 
allies ; yet some specious colours were not wanting to palliute, or justify, 
the violence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, 
night perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the go- 
vernment of Honors: the articles of the treaty, or the secret instruc- 
tions of the court, might sometimes be alleged im favour of the seeming 
usurpations of Adolphus , and the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful, 
act of hostility, might always be imputed, with an appearance of truth, 
to the ungovernable spirit of a Barbarian host, impatient of peace or 
discipline The luxury of Italy had been less effectual to soften the 
temper, than to relax the courage, of the Goths , and they had imbibed 
the vices, without imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized 
society (3) 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his attach- 
ment to the cause of the repubhe was secured by the ascendant which 
a Roman princess had acquired over the heart and understanding of the 
Barbarian king. eG) the daughter of the great Theodosius, 
and of Galla, his second wife, had received a royal education in the 
palace of Constantinople ; but the eventtul story of her life 18 connected 
with the revolutions which agitated the Western empire under the 
reign of her brother Honoris. When Rome was first invested by the 
arms of Alaric, Plandia, who was then about twenty years of age, re- 
sided in the city ; and her hee consent to the death of her cousin 
Serena, has a cruel and ungrateful appearance, which according to the 
circumstances of the action, may be aggravated, or excused, by the 
consideration of her tender age (5) The victorious Barbarians detiamed, 
either as a hostage or a captive,(6) the sister of Honorius; but, while 
she was exposed to the disgrace of following round Italy the motions 


(1) Orosius, } vil. c 43 p. 584, 585 He was sent bv St Augustin, in the year 415 from 
Africa to Palestine, to visit St Jerom, and to consult with him on the subject of the Pelagian 
coutroversyv 

(2) Jornandes snpposes, without much probability, that Adolphus visited and plundered 
Rame asecond time (more locustarumn erasit) Yet be agrecs with Orosius in supposing, chat 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the Gothic prince and Honoris See Oros. J vir c 
43 p 564,585 Jornandes, de Reb Geticis, c 31 p GY, 655 

(3) [he retreat of the Goths trom Italy, and their firse transactiona im Gaul, are dark and 
doubtful I have derived much assistence from Ma3cou (Hist of the ancient Germans, b sii 
20, 35 06,357), who has illust: ited, and counected, the broken chronicles and fragments of 
the times 

(4) See an account of Clacidia in Ducange, Fein’ Byzant p 72., and Tillemont, tiwt. des 
ELimpereurs,tom vp 260 386, &¢ tom vi p 240 

(5) Zosimus Tov p 350 

(6) Zosim 1 vip 383) Orosine (1 vit ce 40 p 576 3, and the Chronicles of Marcellines 
and Idatiys, seem to suppos, that the Goths did not carry awty Placidia till after the last 
weve of Rome 
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of a Gothic camp, she experienced, however, a decent and respectful 
treatment. The authority of vornandes, who praises the beauty of 
Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced by the silence, the expressive 
silence, of her flatterers: vet the splendour of her birth, the bloom of 
youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexterous insinuation which 
she condescended to employ, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Adolphus ; and the Gothic king aspired to call himself the brother of 
the emperor. The ministers of Honorius rejected with disdain the pro- 
posal of an alliance, go injurious to every sentiment of Roman pride ; 
and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia, as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter of Theodosius 
submitted, without reluctance, tv the desires of the conqueror, a young 
and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but 
who excelled in the more attractive qualities of grace and beauty. The 
marriage of Adolphus and eure was consummated before the 
Goths retired from Italy; and the solemn, pees the anniversary, 
day of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of Ingenu- 
us, one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in,Gaul. The 
bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on a 
throne of state ; and the king of the Goths, who assumed, on this oc- 
casion, the Roman habit, contented himself with a less honourable seat 
by her side. The nuptial gift, which, according to the custom of his 
nation,(2) was offered to Phe tidia, consisted of the rare and magmificent 
spoils of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried 
a bason in each hand; and one of these basons was filled with pieces of 
gold, the other with precious stones of an inestimable value. Attalus, 
+0 long the sport of fortune, and of the Goths, was appointed to lead 
the chorus of the Hymeneal song; and the degraded emperor might 
espire to the praise of a skilful musician. The Barbarians ih hi the 
insolence of their triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced in this alhance, 
which tempered, by the mild influence of love and reason, the fierce 
spirit of their Gothic lord (3) 

The hundred basons of gold and gems, presented to Placidia at her 
nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures , 
of which some extraordinary specimens may be selected from the history 
of the successors of Adolphus. Many curious and costly ornaments 
of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in their palace of Nar- 
bonne, when it was pillaged, in the sixth century, by the Franks : sixty 
cups, or chalices; fifteen patens, or plates, for the use of the com- 
munion ; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold the books of the gospels ; this 
consecrated wealth(4) was distmbuted by the son of Clovis among the 
churches of his dominions, and his pious liberality seems to upbraid 


(1) See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of their marriage in Jor- 
nandes, de Reb. Geticis, c 31 p 654, 655 With regard to the place where the nuptials 
were stipulated, or consuminated, or celebrated, the MSS) of Joruandes vary betwecu two 
neighbouring citles, Forli and imola (herum Livia and Forum Cornehr) ft 1s fair and easv to 
reconcile the Gothic historian with Olymptodorns (see Mascon, | vii c 46) but Tillkemout 
giows peevish, and swears, that it is wot worth while to trv to concilitate Jornaudes with any 
good authors 

(2) The Visigoths (ttre sabjects of Adolphus) restrancd, hv snbsequent laws, the prods 
galitv of conjugal ilove — it was illegal for a husband to male any grft or settlement tor the benent 
of lis wife duriug the first year of their marnage, and his liberality could not at any time ex- 
ceed the tenth part of his property The Lombards were somewhat more indulgent they 
allowed the io gsrgcap immediately after the wedding ight, and this famous gift, the re- 
ward of virgiuity, might equal the fourth part of the husband’s substance. Sone cautrous 
maidens, indeed, were wise enough to stipulate beforchand a present, which they were too 
sure of nut deserving See Montesquien, Esprit des Loiv, | xix. c¢ 25. Muratori, delle Au 
tichita Ita dane, tom |. Dissertazion xx o 243. 

(3) W 3 eee curious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian Olympiodorus, ap Pho. 
tiuni, p « 188, 

(4) See in the great collection of the historiane of France by Nom Bor quet, tem ii Greg. 
Jurenens | hic. 10 p 191) Gesta hegum Francorum, ¢ 23 p 557, The «cousvmour 
writer, with an Ignorance wo Un of his times, supposes Chat these instr ments of Cheisthin 
worship had belonged to the temple ef solomon It he has any meaning, it must be, thie 
they were found in the sack of Nome. 
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some former saciuilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more 
security of conscieffte, the famous misso7 tum, or great dish for the ser- 
vice of the table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hundred pounus, 
and of far superior value, from the precious stones, the exqusite 
workmanship, and the tradition, that 1t had been presented by Atius 
the patrician, to Torsmond king of the Goths. One of the sue- 
cessors of Torismond purchased the aid of the French monarch 
by the promise of this magmificent gift. When he was seated on the 
throne of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the ambassadors of 
Dagobert ; despoiled them on the road ; stipulated, after a long nego- 
ciation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold; and preserved the missornum, as the pride of the Gothic trea- 
sury.(1) When that treasury, after the conquest of Spain, was plun- 
dered by the Arabs, they admired, and chee ive celebrated, another 
object still more remarkable , a table of considerable size, of one single 
piece of solid emerald,(2) encircled with three rows of fine pearls, sup- 
ported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, 
and estimated at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of gold.(3) 
Some portion of the Gothic treasures might be the gift of friendship, 
or the tmbute of obedience: but the far greater part had been the 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of 
Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the Goths, some 
secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the palace, to 
heal the wounds of that afflicted country (4) By a wise and humano 
regulation, the eght provinces which had been the most deeply injured, 
Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samnmum, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, 
and Lucama, obtained an indulgence of five years: the ordinary tribute 
was reduced to one fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore, 
and support the useful institution of the pubhe posts. By another law, 
the lands, which had been left without abies or cultivation, were 
granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the neighbours who should 
occupy, or the strangers who should solicit them , and the new possesgors 
were secured against the future claims of the fugitive proprietors. 
About the same time, a general amnesty was published in the name of 
Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the tmvoluntary 
offences, which had been committed by his unhappy subjects, during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful 
attention was paid to the restoration of the capital; the citizens were 
encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been destroyed or damaged 
by hostile fire ; and extraordinary supplies of corn were imported from 
the coast of Afmca. The crowds that so lately fled before the sword of 
the Barbarians, were soon recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure , 
and Albinus, prefect of Rome, informed the court, with some anxiety 
and surprise ; that, in a single day, he had taken an account of the 
arrival of fourteen thousand strangers.(5) In less than seven years, 

(1) Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of france, tom ii Trede 
ganii Scholastics Chron c 73 p 441 Fredegar Fragment 11 p 463 Gesta Regis Dago 
bert c 29 p 587. The accession of Sisenand to the throne of Spain happened A. D 681. 
Uh scieers pieces of guld were appropriated by Dagobert to the foundatlun of the church of 

(2) rhe president Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c tom it p 2359) 18 of opimton, that the 
stupendous pieces of einerald, the statues and columns, which antiquity has placed in Egypt, 
at Gades, at Constantinople, were in reality aitificial compositions of coloured glass = The 
famous emerald dish, which 18 shewn at Genoa, is supposed to Conntenance the suspicion 

(3) Elmacin Hist Saracenica, | 1 p 85 Koderic. Tolet Hist Arab c 9 Cardonne 
Hist de l’Afrique et de i’Espagne sous les Arabes, tom i p 83 It was called the lable o 
Solomon, according to the custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince every ancien 
work of knowledge or magnificence 

(4) His three laws are inserted iu the [heodusian Code, } xi tat xxvul leg 7 1 osih tit 
nileg 12. Lixv tit xiv jeg. 14 The expressions of the last are very remarkable , since 
they contain not only 4 padon, DUT an apulugy 


(>) Olymp odutusap Phot p 181 Philostorgius ‘1 xn c 3) observes, that when Hono 
tins Bade hig triumphal entry, he eucouraged the Komans, with his hand and vores xine 
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the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost obliterated : and the 
city appeared to resume its turmer splendour and tranquillity. The 
venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled 
by the storms of war ; and was still amused, in the last moment of her 
decay, with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and of eternal 
dominion.(1) 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach of an 
hustile armament from the country, which afforded the daily subsistence 
of the Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, who, under the most 
difficult and distressful circumstances, had supported, with active loyal- 
ty, the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in the hea of his consulship, to 
assume the character of a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports of 
Africa were immediately filled with the naval forces, at the head of which 
he prepared to invade Italy: and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Tyber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexan- 
der, if all the vessels, including the royal galley, and the smallest boat, 
did actually amount tu the incredible number of three thousand two hun- 
dred.(2) Yet with such an armament, which might have subverted, or 
restored, the greatest empires of the earth, the African usurper made a 
very faint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As he 
marched from the port, aloag the road which leads to the gates of Rome, 
he was encountered, termfied, and routed, by one of the Imperial cap- 
tains, and the lord of this mighty host, deserting his fortune and his 
friends, ignominiously fled with a single ship.(3) hen Heraclian land- 
ed in the harbour of Carthage, he found that the whole province, disdain- 
ing such an unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. The rebel 
wus beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory; his consulship was abol- 
ished ;(4) and the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding the 
moderate sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the brave 
Constantius, who had already defended the throne, which he afterwards 
shared with is feeble sovereign. Hovorms viewed, with supine indif- 
ference, the calamities of Rome and Italy ,(5) but the rebellious attempts 
of Attalus and Heraclian, against his personal safety, awakened, for a 
moment, the torpid instinct of lis nature. Hewas probably ignorant of 
the causes and events which preserved him from these 1mpending dan- 
gers, and as Ituly was no longer invaded by any foreign or domestic 
enemies, he peaceably existed 1n the palace of Ravenna, while they ty- 
rants beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished in the name, and by 
the heutenants, of the son of Theodosius.(6) In the course of a busy and 


kac yAwtrn), to rebuild their city, and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qul 
in Romane urbis reparavonem strenuum exhibuerat ministernum 

(1) the date of the voyage of Claudtus Ratulius Numatianus, is clogged with some diMculties, 
but Scaliger has deduced fromm astronomical characters, that he left Ruime the 24th of Septem=- 
ber, and embarked at Porto the 9th of October, A P 116, See Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, 
tom vp. 820. In this poetical Uunerary, Rutihus (2 i 115, &c ) addresses Rome wm a high 
ctralu of congratulation 

Liige crinares lauros, seniumque sacrati 
Verticis in virides Roma recinge comas, &c 

(¥) Orosiua composed his bistory iv Africa, only two years after the event , vet his authoritty 
seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of the fact. Phe Chronicle of Marcetlinus gives 
Herachan 700 ships, and 3000 men, the latter of these numbers is ridiculously corrupt, but 
the former would please me very much 

(3) The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without the least appearance of truth, that be advanced 
us far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where he was overthrowo ina great battle, with the loss of 
Hlty thousand men 

(4) See Lod, Theod I,xv tit aiv. leg 13 The legal acts performed in his uame, even the 
n unuuiission of slaves, were declared invalid, ull they bad been formally repeated 

(5) I have disdaiwed to mention a very toolish, and probably a false report (Procup de Bell. 
Vandal | ic. 2), that Huonotius was alarmed by the doss ot Rome, ull be understood that it 
was not & favourite chicken of that name, but ondy the capital of the world, which bad been 
lust §=Yet even this atory is some evidence of the public opinion. 

€6) The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are taken from 1x contemporary lig. 
torlans, two Latius, aud four Greeks Orosius, | vic. 42 p 581, 582, 583, , Renatus Pro 
futurus Erigeridus, apud Gregor ‘Turon. 1 ii « 9 in the historians of France, tom ii p 165, 
Mb = Zogumus,} vi p. 370, 371, Olympiodorus, apud Phot p. 180,181 184, 185  Sozomen, 
} iv ec 12,13, 14,15,, and Philostorgius, 1 xii c 5,6, with God troys Dissertations, p 477 
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interesting narrative, I might possibly forget to mention the death of 
such a prince: andel shall therefore take the precaution of observing, in 
this place, that he survived the last siege of Rome about thirteen years. 
The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple from the 
legions of Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be secure. His 
title was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus to the columns ot 
Hercules ; and, in the midst of the public disorder, he shared the domi- 
mon, and the plunder, of Gaul and Basin, with the tmbes of Barbarians, 
whose destructive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyre- 
nees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted, 
from the court of Ravenna, with which he secretly corresponded, the rati 
fication of hig rebellious claims. Constantine engaged himself, by a 
solemn promise, to deliver, Italy from the Goths ; advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po; and after alarming, rather than assisting, his pusilla- 
mimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with 
intemperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious triumph. But this tran- 
sient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by the revolt of 
count Gerontius, the bravest of his generals; who, during the absence 
of his son Constang, a prince already invested with the Imperial purple, 
had been left to command in the provinces of Spain. For some reason, 
of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming the diadem, 
laced 1t on the head of Ins firend Maximus, who fixed his residence at 
Parragona, while the active count pressed forwards, through the Pyre- 
nees, to surprise the two emperors, Constantine and Cunstans, before they 
could prepare for their defence. The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
and immediately put to death ; and the unfortunate youth had scarcely 
leisure to deplore the elevation of Ins famly ; which had tempted, or 
compelled him, saciilegiously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the mo- 
nastic life The father maintained a siege within the walls of Arles , 
but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not the city been 
unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Itahan army. The name 
of Honorius, the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the con- 
tending parties of the rebels © Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, 
ar to the confines of Spain, and rescued his name from oblivion, 
by the Roman courage which appeared to animate the last moments of 
his hfe In the middle of the mght, a great body of his perfidious sol- 
diers surrounded, and attacked Jiis house, which he had strongly barri- 
caded. His wife, a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and some 
faithful slaves, were still attached to his person, and he used, with s0 
much skill and resolution, a large magazine of darts and arrows, that 
above three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. His 
slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day , 
and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness, 
might have imitated their example , till the soldiers, provoked by such 
obstinate resistance, applied fire on all sides to the house. In this fatal 
extremity, he complied with the 1equest of his Barbarian friend, and cut 
off his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon 
her to a life of misery and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his 
sword ; and the tragic scene was Cerannted by the death of the count 
himself, who, after three ineflectual strokes, drew a short dagger, and 
sheathed it in his heart.(1) The unprotected Maximus, whom he had 
invested with the purple, was indebted for his life to the conternpt that 
was entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the Barha- 
rians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom on the 


—481 , besides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Aquitain, Idatus, and Marcel- 


linus 

(1) The praises which bozomen has bestowed on this act of despair, appear strange and 
ccandalous in the moutb of an ecclestastical historian He observes (p 379 ), that the whie 
of Gerontius was a Christian, and that her dcath was worth) of her religion, and of immez- 


tal funie 
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throne: but theysoon resigned inm tothe justice of Honorsus, and the 
tyrant Maximus, after he had been shewn to the people of Ravenna and 
me, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who raised by his approach 
the siege of Arles, and dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was ae a 
Roman ; and this remarkable distinction 1s strongly expressive of the 
decay of military spirit among the subjects of theempire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuuus in the person of that general,(1) 
murked him, in the popular opinion, asa candidate worthy of the throne, 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar intercourse of private 
life, his manners were cheerful and engaging : nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes 
themselves, in the exercises of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet summoned him to arms ; when he mounted his horse, and bend- 
ing down Se such was his singular practice) almost upon the neck, 
fierceiy rolled his large animated eyes round the field, Constantius then 
struck terror into his foes, and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of 
victory. He had received fiom the court of Ravenna the important com- 
mission of extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West; and the 
pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious re- 
spite, was again besieged in his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a successful negociation with 
the Franks and Alemanni; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned, 
at the head of an army, to disturb the operations of the siege of Arles. 
The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, 
and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the Rhone, and to meet the Bar- 
barians. His measures were conducted with so much skill and secrecy, 
that, while they engaged the infantry of Constantius in the front, they 
were suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of 
his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an advantageous post 
in their rear. ‘The remains of the army of Edobic were trait by 
flight or submission, and their leader escaped from the field of battle to 
the house of a faithless friend ; who too clearly understood, that the head 
of his obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and lucrative present for 
the Imperial general. On this occasion, Constantius behaved with the 
magnanimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, every 
sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the merit and services 
of UOlphilas: but he turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic ; and 
sternly intimated his commands, that the camp should no longer be pol- 
luted ay the presence of an ungrateful wretch, who had violated the fas 
of friendship and hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the walls 
of Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some confidence 
in so generous a conqueror. He requucd a solemn promise for his secu11- 
ty; and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred character 
of a Christian Presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the city. But 
he svon experienced, that the principles of honour and integrity, which 
might regulate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were superseded b 
the loose doctrines of political morality. The Roman general, indeed, 
refused to sully his laurels with the blood of Constantine ; but the abdi- 
cated emperor, and, his son Julian, were sent under a strong guard into 
Italy ; and before they reached the palace of Ravenna, they met the 
™inisters of death. 

At a time when it was universally confessed, that almost every man 
in the empire was superior in personal merit to the princes whom the 


accident of their birth had_ seated on the throne, a rapid succession of 
usurpers, regardless of the fate of their predecessors, stil, continued to 


) Euos agcov rupavvidos, 18 the expression of Olympiodorus, which he seems to 
have borrowed from olws, 9 tragedy of Euripides, of which some fragments only are now 
extant, (Euripid Barnes, tom. ii. p 443, ver. 38). This allusion may prove, that the 
yucient tingic poets were still familiar to the Greeks of the fifth century 
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arise, This mischief was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and 
Gaul, where the finciples ot order and obedience had been extinguished 
by war and rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in 
the fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was received in the 
Impenal camp, that Jovinns had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in 
the Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, and 
of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundians; and that the candidate, on 
whom they had bestowed the empire, advanced, with a formidable host of 
Barbarians, from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhéne. Every 
circumstance is dark and extraordinary 1n the short history of the reign 
of Jovinus. It was natural to expect, that a brave and skilful general, 
at the head of a victorious army, would have asserted, in a field of battle, 
the justice of the cause of Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantius 
might be justified by weighty reasons ; but he resigned, without a strug- 
gle, the possession of Gaul: and Dardanus, the Prastorian prefect, is re - 
corded as the only magistrate, who refused to yield obedience to the usur- 
per.(1) When the Goths, two years after the siege of Rome, established 
their quarters in Gaul, 1t was natural to suppose that their inclinations 
could be divided only between the emperor Honorius, with whom they 
had formed a recent alliance, and the degraded Attalus, whom they re- 
served in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting the part of a 
musidian or a monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not 
easy to assign a cause, or a date), Adolphus connected himself with the 
usurper of Gaul; and imposed on Attalus the ignominious task of nego- 
ciating the treaty, which ratified his own disgrace. We are again sur- 
prised to read, that, instead of considering the Gothic alliance as the 
nrmest support of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous 
language, the officious importunity of Attalus ; that, scorning the advice 
of his great ally, he invested with the purple his brother Sebastian ; and 
that he most imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, when that gal- 
Jant chief, the soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the court of 
a prince, who knew not how to reward, or punish. Adolphus, educated 
among a race of warriors, who esteemed the duty of revenge as the most 
precious and sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced with a body of 
ten thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of 
Balti. He attacked Sarus ut an unguarded moment, when he was ac- 
companied only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. Umited 
by friendship, animated by despair, but at length oppressed by multi- 
tudes, this band of herves deserved the esteem, without exciting the com- 
passion, of their enemies, and the hon was no sooner taken in the toils,(2) 
than he was instantly dispatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the loose 
alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the usurper of Gaul. He 
again listened to the dictates of love and prudence ; and soon satisfied the 
brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he would immediately trans- 
mit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and 
Sebastian. The king of the Goths executed his promise without difficul- 
ty or delay: the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, 
were abandoned by their Barbarian auxiliaries ; and the short opposition 
of Valentia was expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. 
The emperor, chosen by the Roman senate, who had been promoted, de- 


(1) Sidonius Apollinaris (1 v. epist 9 p 139 and Not Sirmond. p 58 ), after stignatising 
the eaconstancy of Constantine, the facility of Jovinus, the perfidy of Gerontius, continues to 
observe, that a/d the vices of these tyrants were united in the person of Darduns Yet the 
prefect supported a respectable character 3 the world, and even in the church, beld a de- 
yout correspondence with St Angustin and St Jerom, and was complunented by the Jaiter 
(ton ui. p (46) with the epithets of Christianorim Nobilissune and Nobili Christiants- 
sime 

(2) Ihe exp cesion may be understood almost literally , Olympiodorus says, podss cankuce 
tLerypyoay  Lawkos (or caxc) may signify a sack, or a loose garment, and this method of en 
tanghiug and catching an enemy, lacinis contortis, was much practised by the Huns (Am 
Iman xxxi 2) Ui fut pms vif aves des filets, isthe translation ot Tillemont, Hist des ’m- 
pereurs, tom vy p 60d 
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graded, insulted, restored, again degraded, and again insulted. was final- 
ly abandoned to his fate: but when the Gothic king withdrew his protec- 
tion, he was restrained, by pity or contempt, from offering any violence 
to the person of Attalus. T he unfortunate Attalus, who was left with- 
out subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports of Spain, in search of 
some secure and solitary retreat : buthe wasintercepted at sea, conducted 
1o the presence of Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of Rome 
or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the second 
step of the throne of his tnvenctble conqueror. The same measure of 
punishment, with which, in the days of his prosperity, he was accused of 
menacing his rival, was inflicted on Attalus himself : he was condemned, 
after the amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual exile in the isle of 
Lipari, where he was ed gee with the decent necessaries of life The 
remainder of the reign of Honorius was undisturbed by rebellion ; and 
it may be observed, that, in the space of five years, seven usurpers had 
yielded to the fortune of a prince, who was himself incapable either of 
counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, from the enemies of 
Rome, by the sea, by the mountains, and hy intermediate provinces, 
had secured the long tranquillity of that remote and sequestered 
country ; and we may observe, as a sure symptom of domestic happi- 
ness, that, ina period of four hundred years, Spain furnished very few 
materials to the history of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the 
Barbarians, who, in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond the 
Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return of peace; and in the 
fuurth century of the Christian wra, the cities of Emerita or Merida, 
of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were numbered with the 
most illustrious of the Roman world. The various plenty of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, was improved and 
manufactured by the skill of an industrious people; and the peculiar 
advantages of naval stores contributed to support an extensive and 
profitable trade.(1) The arts and sciences flourished under the pro- 
tection of the emperors; and if the character of the Spamards was 
enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hostile approach of the Germans, 
who had spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
scemed to rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As long as the 
defence of the mountains was entrusted to the hardy and faithful 
militia of the country, they successfully repelled the frequent attempts 
of the Barbarians. But no sooner had the national troops been com- 

elled to resign their post to the Honorian bands, in the service of 
onstantine; than the gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed to 
the public enemy, about ten months before the sack of Rome by the 
Goths.(2) The consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted 
the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station ; to invite 
the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alam; and to swell the 
torrent which was poured with irresistible violence from the frontiers of 
Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfortunes of Spain may be described 
in the language of its most eloquent historian, who has concisely ex- 
pressed the passionate, and peri? exaggerated, declamations of con- 
temporary writers.(3) ‘‘ The irruption of these nations was followed 


(1) Without recurring to the more ancient wiiters, | shall quote three respectable testi 
monies which belong to the fourth and seventh centuries, the Expositio totus Nundi (p. 
16 in the third volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographers), Ausonins (de Clans Urbibue, p- 
292 edit Toll), and laidore of Seville (Prefat ad Chron ap Grotium, Hist Goth p 707) 
Many particulars relative to the fertility and trade of Spain, may be found iu Nounmius, Hies- 
pania {nstrata, aud in Huet, Hist. du Commerce des Anciens c. 40 p, 228—234, 

(2) The date is accurately fixed in the Fast), and the Chronicle of Idatius  Orosttn, (| 
vii c. 40 p. 378 ) imputes the loss of Spaiu to the treachery of the Honorans, while Sozomen 
(i ix c. 12) accuses only their negligence. 

(3) Idatins wishes to apply the Prophecies of Daniel to these national calamities , and is 
ipa obliged to accommodate the circumstances of the event to the terms of the pre- 

ction 
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“ by the most dreadful calamities: as the Barbarians exercised their 
“ indiscriminate cffelty on the fortunes of the Romans and the Span- 
“jards ; and ravaged with equal furv the cities and the open country, 
“The progress of famine reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed on 
“* the fesk of their fellow-creatures , and even the wild beasts, who 
“ multiphed, without controul, in the desert, were exasperated, by the 
“taste of blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly to attack and 
“* devour their human prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable 
“ companionof famine ; a large proportion of the people was swept away ; 
‘and the groans of the dying excited only the envy of their surviving 
“fnends. At length the Barbarians, satiated with carnage and rapine, 
‘and afflicted by the contagious evils which they themselves had intro- 
“ duced, fixed their permanent seats 1n the depopulated country. The 
“ ancient Gallicia, whose limits included the kingdom of Old Castille, 
“was divided between the Suevi and the Vandals; the Alani were 
* scattered over the provinces of Carthayena and Lusitania, from the 
“ Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean, and the fruitful territory of 
‘* Boetica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
“nation. After regulating this partition, the conquerors contracted 
“with their new subjects some reciprocal engagements of protection 
* and obedience: the lunds were again cultivated; and the towns and 
“ villares were again occupied by a captive people. The greatest part 
“of the Spaniards was even disposed to prefer this new condition of 
‘“‘ poverty and barbarism, to the severe oppressious of the Roman 
** government: yet there were many who still asserted their native free- 
“dom; and who refused, more especially in the mountains of Gallicia, 
“ to submit to the Barbarian yohe.’(1) 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian, had ap- 
proved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
of his brother Honorius Peace was incompatible with the situation 
and temper of the king of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal 
of turning his victorious arms against the Barbarians of Spain: the 
truops of Constantius intercepted his commumeation with the sea-ports 
of Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees :(2) he 
passed the mountains, and surprised, in the name of the emperor, the 
city of Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his Roman bride, 
was not abated by time or possession ; and the birth of a son, surnamed, 
from his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, appeared to fix him for ever 
in the interest of the republic. The loss of that infant, whose remains 
were deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Barcelona, 
afflicted his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended 
by the labours of the field, and the course of his victories was soon 
interrupted by domestic treason. He had imprudently received into 
his service one of the followers of Sarus, a Barbarian of a daring 
spirit, but of a diminutive stature , whose secret desire of revenying the 
death of his beloved patron, was continually irritated by the sarcasms 
of his insolent master. Adulphus was assassinated in the palace of 
Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were violated by a tumultuous 
faction ;(3) and a stranger to the royal race, Singeric, the brother of 
Sarus himself, was seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his 
reign was the inhuman murder of the six children of Adolphus, the 
issue of a former marriage, whom he tore, without pity, from the feeble 


(1) Mariana de Rebus Hispanicis, 1 v c 1 tom i. p 148 Hag Comit. 1733 He had 
read, in Orosius (i vii c. 42 p 579), that the Barbarians had turned their swords into 
pluugh-shares, and that many of the Provincials preferred, inter Barbarus pauperem ftlberta 
tem quam inter Romaues tributanam solic tudinem eustivere 

(2) This mixture of force and persuasion may be tairly inferred, from comparing Orosius 
and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic historian 

(3) According to the system of Jarnandes (c. 33 p 659, the true hereditary right to the 
Gothic sceptre was vested in the 4malz, but those princes, who were the vassals of the 
iluns, commanded the tribes of the Ostrogotis in some distant paits of Gurmuny or dcythia, 
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arms of a venerable bishop.(1) The unfortunate Placidia, instead of 
the respectful compassion, which she might have excited in the most 
savage breasts, was treated with cruel and wanton insult. The daughter 
of the emperor Theodosius, confounded among a crowd of v ca 
tives, was compelled to march on fuot above twelve miles, before the 
horse of a Barbarian, the assassin of an husband whom Placidia loved 
and lamented.(2) 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge; and the view 
of her ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation 
After the death of Singeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the 
Gothic sceptre on Walla ; whose warlike and ambitious temper ap- 

eared, in the beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. 
Fle marched, in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the Atlantic. 
Ocean, which the ancients revered and dreaded as the boundary of the 
world. But when he reached the Southern promontory of Spain,(3) 
and, from the rock now covered by the fortress of Gibraltar, contem- 
plated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the 
designs of conquest, which had been interrupted by the death of Alaric. 
The winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the Goths ; 
and the minds of a superstitious people were deeply affected by the re- 
peated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the 
successor of Adolphus no longer refused to listen to a Roman ambas- 
sador, whose proposals were enforced by the real, or supposed, approach 
of a numerous army, under the conduct of the brave Constantius A 
sulemn treaty was stipulated and observed: Placidia was honourably 
restored to her brother , »1x hundred thousand measures of wheat were 
delivered to the ae Goths ;(4) and Wallia engaged to draw his 
sword in the service of the empire. A bloody war was instantly excited 
among the Barbarians of Spain; and the contending princes are said 
to have addressed their letters, their ambassadors, and their hostages, 
to the throne of the Western emperor, exhorting him to remain a tran- 
quil spectator of their contest ; the events of which must be favourable 
to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of their common enemies.(5) 
The Spanish war was obstinately supported, during three campaigns, 
with desperate valour, and various success; and the martial achieve- 
ments of Walla diffused through the empire the superior renown of the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silin » who had _ irretrievably 
ruined the elegant plenty of the province of Beetica He slew, in battle, 
the king of the Alani; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers, who 
escaped from the field, instead of chusing a new leader, humbly sought 
a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever 
afterwards confounded. The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, 
yielded to the efforts of the invincible Goths. The promiscuous multi- 
tude of Barbarians, whose retreat had been intercepted, were driven 
into the mountains of Gallicia ; where they still continued, in a narrow 
compaes, and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic and implacable 


(1) The murder is related by Olympiodorus , but the number of the children is taken from 
an epitaph of suspected authority 
(2) The death of Adolphus was relebrated at Constantiuvople with tNluminuations and Cir- 
censtan gatmes. (See Chton. Alexaudrin ) [t may eeem doubtful, whether the Grech: ware 
actuated, on this occasion, by their hatred of the Barbarians, or of the Latins. 
(3) Quod Jartessiacts avus hujus Vallia terris 
Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam texére cadavera Cadpen 
Sidon Apoliinar in Panegyr Anthem 363 p 300. edit Sirmond. 
(4) This supply was very acceptable. the Goths were iusulted by the Vandals of Spain 
with the eplihet of 7yes/i, because, in their extreme distress, they had given a piece of gold 
for a ¢ruda, or about halfa pound of fuur. Olympiad. apud Phot p 189 
(5) Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended letters. Tu cum omnibus pacem habe, om- 
niumque obsides accipe , nos nobis confligimus, nobis perimus, tibi vincimus , immortalis 
vero quavstus erat Reipublice tua, si utnque pereamus The idea is just, but I cannot 
persuade myself that it was entertained, or expressed, by the Barbirians, 
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hostilities. Inthe pride of victory, Walha was faithful to lus engage- 
mnents: he restored" his Spanish cunquests to the obedience of Hono~ 
rius; and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppres- 
sed peuple to regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. While the 
event of the war was still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the 
arms of Wallia, had encouraged the court of Ravenna to decree the 
honours of a triumph to their feeble sovereign. He entered Rome hke 
the ancient conquerors of nations; and 1f the monuments of servile 
corruption had not long since met with the fate which they deserved, 
we should probably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, of magis- 
trates, and bishops, applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the invin- 
cible courage, of the emperor Honorius.(1) 

Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally of Rome, 
if Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated the seeds of 
the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, forty-three years after they 
had passed the Danube, were established, according to the faith of trea- 
ties, in the possession of the second Aquitain ; a maritime province 
between the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, advantageously situated 
for the trade of the ocean, was builtin a regular and elegant form, and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished among the Gauls by their 
wealth, their oe and the politeness of their manners. ‘The ad- 
jacent province, which has been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, 
is blessed with a fruitful soil, and a temperate climate ; the face of the 
country displayed the arts and the rewards of industry ; and the Goths, 
after their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards of 
Aquitain.(2) ‘The Gothic limits were enlarged, by the additional gift of 
some neighbouring dioceses, and the successors of Alaric fixed their 
royal residence at Thoulouse, which included five populous quarters, 
or cities, within the spacious circuit of it» wall» About the same time, 
in the last years of the reign of Honorius, the Goins, the Buraun- 
prawns, and the Frawns, obtamed a permanent seat and dominion in 
the provinces of Gaul. The hberal giant of the usurper Jovinus to his 
Burgundian alles, was confirmed by the lawful emperor the lands of 
the First, or Upper, Germany, were ceded to those formidable Barba- 
rians; and they gradually occupied, either by conquest or treaty, the 
two provinces which still retain, with the titles ot Duchy and of County, 
the national appellation of Burgundy.(3) The Franks, the valiant and 
faithful alles of the Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the 
invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted. Treves, the capital of 
Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless bands , and the humble colony, which 
they so long maintained in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, 1n- 
sensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their 
independent power filled the whole extent of the Second, o1 Lower Ger- 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified by historic evidence: 
but the foundation of the French monarchy by Pharamond, the con- 
quests, the laws, and even the existence of that hero, have been justly 
arraigned by the impartial severity of modern criticism (+4) 

(1) Romam trumphans ingreditur, 1s the formal expression of Prosper’s Chronicle = The 
facts which relateto the death of Adolphus, and the exploits of Walla, are related from Olym- 
piodorus (apud Phot p 188), Orosins (f vin c¢ 43 p 584—587 ), Jornandes (de Rebus 
Geticis, c 31, 32), and the Chronn les of tdutius and Isidore 

(2) Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p 257-262 ) celebrates Bourdeaux with the partial affec- 
tion of a native) = See in Salvian (de Gubern Dei, p 228 Paris, 1608 ) a ford description of 
the provinces of Agquitain and Noveinpopulania 

(3) Orosims (1 vii ¢ 32) p 550) commends the nuildness atd modesty of these Burgun 
éians, who treated their subjects of Gaul as their Chmetian brethren  Mascvu bas illustrated 
the origin of thew kingdom in the four first annotations at the end of lis laborious History of 
the Ancient Germans, vo! ii p. 555—57% ofthe Fuglish translation 

(4) See Mascou, 1 sinc 45, 44,45 Except im a shirt and suspic.ons line of the Chro 
nicle of Prosper (intom i p 658 ), the name of Phararnond 18 never mentioned before the 
seventh cemtury The author of the Gests Francorum (in tom uo op 543 ) sugvests, probally 


enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or atleast of a king, wasr commended to the biauia 
by his father Narcomir, who was in exile in Tuscapy 
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The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated from the 
establishment of these Barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and 
oppressive, and who were capricivusly impelled, by interest or passion, 
to violate the public peace. A heavy and partial ransom was imposed 
on the surviving provincials, who had escaped the calamities of war ; 
the fairest and most fertile lands were reg ei to the rapacious stran- 
gers, for the use of their families, their slaves, and their cattle; and 
the trembling natives relinquished with a sigh the inheritance of their 
fathers. Yet these domestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of a 
vanquished people, had been felt and inflicted by the Romans them- 
selvea, not only in the insolence of foreign conquest, but in the madness 
of civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flour- 
ishing colunies of Italy ; and distributed their lands and houses to the 
veterans who revenged the death of Cwsar, and oppressed the liberty of 
their country. Two poets, of unequal fame, have deplored, in similar 
circumstances, the loss of their patrimony ; but the lemonaries of Au- 
ffustus appear to have surpassed, in violence and injustice, the Barba- 
rians, whe invaded Gaul, under the reign of Ilonorius. It was not 
without the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the sword of the 
Centurion, who had usurped his farm in the neighbourhood of Man- 
tua ;(1) but Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of money from his 
Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure and surprise ; and, 
though it was much inferior to the real value of his estate, this act of 
rapine was disguised by some colours of moderation and equity.(2) The 
odious name of conquerors, was softened into the mild and fiiendly ap- 
pellation of the guests of the Romans; and the Barbarians of Gaul, 
more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were bound 
to the people by the ties of hospitahty, and to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military service. The title of Honorius and his succes- 
sors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, were still respected in the 

rovinces of Gaul, of which they had resigned the possession to the 

arbarian allies; and the kings, who exercised a supreme and indepen- 
dent authority over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited the more 
honourable rank of master-generals of the Imperial armies.(3) Such 
was the involuntary reverence which the Roman name stil impressed 
on the minds of those warriors, who had borne away 1n triumph the 
spoils of the Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, anda succession of feeble 
tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island se- 
parated itself from the body of the Roman empire. The regular forces 
which guarded that remote province, had been gradually withdrawn ; 
and Britain was ibandoned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates, and 
the savages of Ireland and Caledoma. The Britons, reduced to this 
extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining 
monarchy. They assembled 1n arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced 
in the important discovery of their own strength.(4) Afflicted by simi- 


(1) O Lyclda, vivi petvenimus advena nostri 
(Quod nunquam verits sumus) ut possessor agellt 
Diceret. Hie mea sunt, veteres migrate colon 
Nunc victi tristes, a&c. 
See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the usefiu Commentary of Servius  Fitteen miles of 
the Mantuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with a reservation, in favour of the inha- 
bliants, of three miles round the city. Even in thistavour they were cheated by Alfenns Varus, 
a famous lawyer, aid one of the commissioners, who measured eight hundred paces of water 
and inomes 
2 see the remarkable passage of the Encharisticon of Paujinus, 575. apnd Moscon, |. vih, 


(3) Uhis important truth is established by the accnracy of Twlemont (Hist des Emp tem v 
p. 641.), and bv the ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos (Hist de Vl tabliseement dela Monarciic 
bransojse dans les Gaules, tom 2 op 599 

(}) Zosimus (1. v1 p 376 383) relates in a few words the revolt of Britain and Armoric.a 
Our antiquarians, even the great Cambden himself, have been betrayed into many gross errers, 
by their imperfect knowledge of the history of the continent 
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la: calamities and actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican provinces 
(«# name which corffprehended the maritime countries of Gaul between 
the Seine and the Loire(1) resolved to imitate the example of the neigh- 
bouring island. They expelled the Roman magistrates. who acted un- 
der the authority of the usurper Constantine; and a free government 
was established among a people who had so long been subject to the 
arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armonica 
was soon confirmed by Honorius himeelf, the lawful emperor of the 
West ; and the letters, by which he committed to the new states the 
care of their own sifety, might be interpreted as an absolute and per- 
petual abdication of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. This inter- 
pretation was, 1m some meusure justified by the event. After the usur- 
pers of Gaul had successively fallen, the maritime provinces were 
restored to the empire. Yet their obeqence was imperfect and preca- 
rious: the vain, inconstant, rebellious dispoution of the people, was 
incompatible either with freedom o1 servitude ,(2) and Armonica, though 
it could not long mamtam the form a republic,(3) was agitated by fre- 
quent and destructive revolts Britain was irrecoverably lost.(4) 
ut as the emperors wisely acquiesced in the independence of a remote 
province, the separation was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny 
or rebellion, and the claims of allegiance and protection were suc- 
ceeded by the mutual and \ oluntary offices of national friendship.(3) 
This revolution dissalved the artificial fabric of civil and mihtary go- 
vernment , and the independent country, during a period of forty years, 
till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of the lene 
the nobles, and the municipal towns.(6) I. Zosimus, who alone has 
preserved the memory of this singular transaction, very accurately ob- 
serves, that the letters of Honorius were addressed to the eidwes of 
Britiuin (7) Under the protection of the Romans, mnety-two consider- 
able towns had ansen in the several parts of that great province ; and 
among these, thirty-three cities were distinguished above the rest by 
their superior privileges and importance (8) Each of these erties, as in 
all the other provinces of the empire, formed a legal corporation, for 
the purpose of regulating their domestic policy , and the powers of mu- 
nicipal government were distributed among annual magistrates, a select 
senate, and the assembly of the people, according to the original model 


(1) The honuts of Armorica are defined by two national geographers, Messieurs de Valois and 
d@’Anville, in their Vodtetzas of Anciert Gaul ‘The word bad been used in a more extensive 
and was afterwards contracted to amuch narrower, signification 

(2) Gens inter geminos notissima clanditur amnes, 

Armoricand piius vetert cognomine dicta 

lurva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incauta, rebellis, 

Inconstans, disparque sibt novitatis amore 

Prodiga verborum, ged von et prodiga facts 
Frricus, Monach, in Vit St Germani, | vo apud Vales Notit: Galliarmin, p 43° Valesins 
alleges several testimonies to confirm this character, to which f sha'l add the evidence of the 
presbyter Constantine (A D 488), who, in the life of St Germain, calls the Armorican rebels, 
mobilem et indisciplinatum populum See the Historians of trance, tom ip 643 

(3) 1 thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of the Abbe 
Dubos, which Montesquieu has gu vigorously opposed = See Esprit des Loix, | xix ¢ 24 

(4) Beetarmay jeev Tot Pepa avacwoarba axes exov, are the words Of Procopins (de 
Bell Vindal 1 1 c 2 p 181 Louvre edition) in a very important passage, Which has becn 
to much neglected ven Bede (Hist Gent Anglican Pos ¢ 12 p 50 edit Smith) ac 
hnowledges that the Romans finally left Britain in the retgn of Honorius Yet our modern 
historians tod antiquarians extend the term of their dominion and there are some who allow 
only the meterval of a few months becween their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

(5) Bede bas not forgot the occasional aid of the legions agaidat the Scutsand Picts, and 
more authentic proof will hereafter be produced, that the independent Britons raised 12,000 
nien for the service of the emperor Anthennus, in Gaul, 

(G) Towe at to myself, and to historic truth, to declare, that some circumstances in this pa 
ragraph ae tonnded only on conjecture and analogy the stubborness of our language has 
gsumetines forced meto deviate from the condita inte the cadicative mood 

(7) pos ras ev Lpetavvig wmode  Zosmnus,) vip. 583 

(3) Tweeities of Britain were moentcayia, wine columes, ten Latil, gure donata twelva 
s(ipendiaria of eminent note This deta) is taken from Richard of Civencester, de Situ Bri. 
tannia, p 36 3 and though it may not eeem probable, that he wrote trom the WSS uf a Ro 
inin genral, he shews a genutue knowleds> of antiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of 


the fourte nth century 
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of the Roman constitation.(1) The management of ucommon revenue, 
the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public 
counsel and command, were inherent to these petty republics ; and when 
they asserted their independence, the youth of the city, and of the ad- 
jacent districts, would naturally range themselves under the standard of 
the magistrate. But the desire of obtaining the advantages, and of 
escaping the burthens, of political society, is a perpetual and inexhaust- 
ible source of discord ; nor can it reasonably be presumed, that the re- 
storation of British freedom was exempt from tumult and faction. The 

re-eminence of birth and fortune must have been frequently violated 
f bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who complained 
that they were become the subjects of their own servants,(2) would some- 
times regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. IJ. The jurisdiction 
of each city over the adjacent country, was supported by the patni- 
monial influence of the principal senators ; and the smaller towns, the 
villages, and the proprietors of land, consulted their own safety by ad- 
hering to the shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of their at- 
traction was proportioned to the respective degrees of their wealth 
and populousness ; but the hereditary lords of ample possessions, who 
were not oppressed by the nerghbourhood of any powerful city, aspired 
to the rank of independent princes, and boldly exercised the rights of 

ence and war. ‘Lhe gardens and villas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted into strong 
castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of the adjacent country .(3) the 
produce of the Jand was apphed to purchase arms and horses, to main- 
tain a miltary force of slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers ; 
and the chieftian might assume within his own domain, the powers of 
a civil magistrate. Several of these Bntish chiefs might be the genuine 
posterity of ancient kings ; and many more would be tempted to adopt 
tlis honourable yenealogy, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, 
which had been suspended by the usurpation of the Cesars.(4) Their 
situation, and their hopes, would dispose them to affect the dress, the 
language, and the customs of their ancestors. Ifthe princes of Britain 
relapsed into barbarism, while the cztves studiously preserved the laws 
and manners of Rome, the whole island must have been gradually di- 
vided by the distinction of two national parties ; again broken into a 
thousand subdivisions of war and faction, by the vaz1ous provocations of 
interest and resentment. The public strength, instead of being united 
against a foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and intestine quar- 
rels ; and the personal merit which had placed a successful leader at the 
head of his equals, mght enable him to subdue the freedom of some 
neighbouring c.ties ; and to claim a rank among the ty? ants,(5) who in- 
fested Britain after the dissolution of the Roman government. II]. 
The British church mht be composed of thirty or forty bishops,(6) 
with an adequate proportion of the infenor clergy ; and the want of 
riches (for they seem to have been poor(7) would compel them to de- 


(1) See Maffei Verona Hlustrata, parti } vp 83—106 
(2) Leyes restituit, lbertaremque reducit, 
bt servos famulis bon sintt esse suis 
Itunerar Rutile f 215, 

(3) Au Inscription (apud Sirmond, Not ad Sidon  Appoltlinar. p 59) describes a castle, 
cum muris et portis, tnitioni ommium, erected by Dardauus on his own estate, near Sisterun, 
futbe second Nurbonnese, aud named by him I heopolis 

C) The establishment of their power would lave becn easy indeed, if we cou'd adopt the 
fiepracticable scueme ofa lively and learned antiquarian , who supposes, that the British mo. 
narche of the several tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate gurisdiction, from the 
time of Claudius to that of Honorius. See Whitaker’s History of Manchester, vol 1 p %47— 

(5) AAN woa vro tupavos an’ avte eevee Procopius, de Bell Vandal | i oc @ p. 141 
Writanmia fertilis provincla tvranuorum, was the expression of Jerom, im the year 415 (tom. 
p 255 ad Ctesip vee By the pilgrims, who resorted every year to the Holy Land, the monk 
of Bethlem received the earhest and most accuiate intelligence 

‘6) See Hingham’s Eecles Autiquities, vol i 1 ix c 6, p. 394 

(7) Itis reported of tree British bishops who assisted at the counci? of Rimint, A D, 259, 
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serve the public esteem, by a decent aud exemplary behaviour, The 
interest, as well as the temper of the clergy, was tavourable to the 
ace and union of their distracted country; those salutary lessons 
might frequently be inculcated in their popular disoourses ; and the epis- 
vopal synods were the only councils that could pretend to the weight and 
authority of a national assembly. In such councils, where the princes 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the gee the important af- 
fairs of the state, as well as of the church, might be freely debated , 
differences reconciled, alhances formed, contributions imposed, wise re- 
solutions often concerted, and sometimes executed ; and there is reason 
to believe, that, in moment» of eatreme danger, a Pendragon, or 
Dictator, was elected by the general consent of the Britons. These 
 gnapiee cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were interrupted, 
owever, by zeal and superstition ; and the British clergy incessantly la- 
boured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they abhorred, as the 
peculiar disgrace of their native country.(1) 

It 1s somewhat remarkable, or rather it 1s cxtremely natural, that the 
revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced an appearance of 
liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a solemn edict,(2) filled 
with the strongest assurances of that paternal affection which princes 
so often express, and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius promulgated 
his intention of convening an annual assembly of the seven provinces : 
a name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain, and the ancient Narbon- 
nese, which had long since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the 
useful and elegant arts of Italy.(3) Ales, the seat of government and 
commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly, which regularly 
continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth of August to the thu- 
teenth of September, of every year. It consisted of the Prawtorian 
prefect of the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, one consular and 
six presidents, of the magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about 
sixty cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, number of the most 
honourable and opulent possessors of land, who might justly be consi- 
dered as the representatives of their country. They were empowered 
to interpret nd communicate the laws of their sovereign , to expose 
the grievances and wishes of their constituents, to moderate the ex- 
cessive or unequal weight of taxes, and to deliberate on every subject 
of local or national importance, that could tend to the restoration of 
the peace and prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an institution, 
which gave the people an interest in their own government, had been 
universally established by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue aight have been cherished and propagated in the 
empire of Rome. The privileges of the subject would have secured 
the throne of the monarch, the abuses of an arbitrary administration 
might have been prevented, in some degree, or corrected, by the inter- 
pomnou of these representative assemblies; and the country would 

ave been defended against a foreign enemy, by the arms of natives and 
freemen. Under the mild and generous influence of liberty, the Ro- 
man empire might have remained invinable and immortal; or if its 
excessive magnitude, and the instability of human affairs, had opposed 
sucn perpetual continuance, its vilei and constituent members might 


Lum pauperes fursse at nial baberent  Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacra, } tho op 420 Some 
of (heli brethren, however, were in better circumstance» 

(1) Consult Usher, de Antiq Fecles britannicar ¢ 8 12 

(2) See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmiond (Not ad Sidon | Appollin 
p 147). Hincmar, of Kheuns, who «seine a place to the bishops, had probably seen (in the 
ninth ceutury) a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hist Critique de la Mouarchie Fransuise, turn 
1 241—255. 

(3) It is evident from the Notitia, that the seven provinces were the Viennensis, the mari 
time Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, Novempopulania, and the first and second 
Aquitain In the room of the firat Aquitain, the Abbé Dubos, on the authority of Hinc 
war, desires tu introduce (i:¢ first Lugdunensis, or Lyonese 
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have separately preserved their vigour and independence. But 1n the 
decline of the empire, when every principle of health and life had been 
exhausted, the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable of 
producing any important or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius 
expresses his surprise, that he must compel the reluctant provinces to 
accept a privilege which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold, was imposed on the absent repre- 
sentatives ; who seem to have declined this imaginary gift of a free 
constitution, as the last and most cruel insult of their uppressors. 

e 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Arcadius Emperor of the Bust—Admuustratin and Disyrace of Eu- 
troprus — Revolt of Gamas —Per secution of St. John Chi qrntonns 
Theodosius 11 Emperor of the Lust.—His sister Pulcherrva — Hrs 
Wife Budocaa—The Persian War, and Division of Armenia. 


Tue division of the Roman world between the sons of Theodosius, 
marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, which, from the 
reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, sub- 
sisted one thousand and fifty-eght years, in a state of premature and 
perpetual decay. ‘The sovereign of that empire assumed, and obsti- 
nately retained, the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of 
the Romans; and the hereditary appellations of Caesar and Aucustus 
continued to declare, that he was the legitimate successor of the first of 
men, who had reigned over the first of nations. The palace of Constan- 
tinople rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia; and 
the eloquent sermons of St. Chrysostom(1) celebrate, while they con- 
demn, the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. ‘ The emperor,” 
says he, “ wears on his head either a diadem, or a crown of gold, deco- 
“ rated with precious stones of inestimable value. These ornaments, 
‘‘and his purple garments, are reserved for his sacred person alone , 
‘‘ and his robes of silk are embroidered with the figures of golden dra- 
‘“gons. His throne is of massy gold. Whenever he appears in public, 
‘he is surrounded by his courtiers, his guards, and his attendants. 
“ Their spears, their shields, their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings 
‘‘ of their horses, have either the substance, or the appearance, of gold ; 
‘Cand the large splendid boss in the midst of their shield, is encircled 
“ with smaller bosses, which represent the shape of the human eye. The 
“two mules that draw the chariot of the monarch, are perfectly white, 
‘‘ and shining all over with gold. The chariot itself, of pure and solid 
‘‘ yold, attracts the admiration of the spectators who contemplate the 
‘‘ purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and 
« the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated by the 
“ motion of the carriage. The Impenal air are white, ona blue 
“ ground ; the emperor appears seated on his throne, with his arms, hs 
‘horses, and his guards beside him, and his vanquished enemies in 
«< chains at his feet.” The successors of Constantine established their 
a eee residence in the royal city, which he had erected on the verge 
of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and 
perhaps to the ee of their people, they received, with each wind, 
the tributary productions of every climate; while the impregnable 


(1) Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine euperiors, was compelicd 
(see Longuetuana, tom 1 p 205) to execute the laborious edition of St Chrysostom, in 
thirteen Volumes in folio (Varis, 1738), amused hitnse lf with extracting frotn that imimente 
collection of morals, some curious antiquities, which illustrate the mnuners of the tEhealo- 
sian age (See Chrysostom Opera, tom xii. p. 192—198), and his French Dissertation m 
Memuvires de Y’Acad des Insctiptions, tum xu p 474—490 
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strength of their capital continued for agesto defy the hostile attempts 
of the Barbarians. Their dominions were bounaed by the Hadriatic 
and the Figris; and the whole interval of twenty-five days navigation, 
which separated the extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of 
/Ethiopia,(1) was comprehended within the limits of the empire of the 
East. The populous countries of that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who had assumed 
the language and manners of Greeks, stiled themselves, with some ap- 

earance of truth, the most enlightened and civilised, portion of the 

uman species. The fourm of government was a pud®and simple mo- 
narchy ; the name of the Rowan reruptic, which so long preserved 
faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the Latin provinces; and the 
princes of Constantinople measured their greatness by the servile obe- 
dience of their people. They were 1znorant how alr this passive dis- 

osition enervates and degrades every faculty of the mind. The sub- 
jects, who had resigned their wall to the absolute commands of a master, 
were equally incapable of guarding their lives and fortunes against the 
assaults of the Barbarians, or of defending their reason from the terrors 
of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honoris are so intimately 
connected, that the rebellion of the Goths, and the fall of Rufinus, have 
already claimed a place in the history of the West It has already 
been observed, that Eutropius,(2) one of the principal eunnchs of the 

alace of Constantinople, succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he 

ad accomplished, and whose vices he svon imitated. Every order of 
the state bowed to the new tavourite; and their tame ard obsequious 
submission encouraged him to insult the laws, and, what 1s still more 
difficult and dangerous, the manners of his country Under the weakest 
of the predecessors of Arcadius, the ren of the eunuchs had been secret, 
and almost invisible. They insinuated themselves into the confidence 
of the prince ; but their ostensible functions were confined to the memal 
service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed-chamber They might direct, 
in «# whisper, the public counsels, and blast, by their malicious sugges- 
tions, the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious citizens , but they 
never presumed to stand forward in the front of empire,(3) 01 to pro- 
fane the public honours of the state  Kutropius was the first of his 
artificial sex, who dared to assume the character of a Roman magistrate 
and general (4) Sometimes, in the presence of the blushing senate, he 





wt 







\l) According to the louse rechoning, that a ship could sau, with 4 farr wind, 1000 stadia 
or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and night, Diodorus Siculus computes ten Gays from 
the Palus Meeous to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to Alexandria. The navigation of 
the Nile, from Alexandria to Seyne, under the tropic of Cancer, required, as it Was Ufdinst the 
stream, ten days more. Dioder Sicul tum 1 1 ail, p 200, edit Wesseling He might, 
without much impropriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the torid zone, but 
he a of the Mautis in the 47th degree of northern latitude, as if it lay within the polar 
circle 

(2) Barthius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a Commentator, gives the 
preference to the two books which Clandian composed against Putropins, above all bis other 
productions (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, torn ive p 227) ~ Lhey are indecd a very elegant 
tud spirited satire, and would be more valuable in an bistorical tight, if the invective were 
fess Vague, and inore tenipetate. 

(3) After lamenting the progres, of the eunuchs in the Roman palace, and defiing therr 
propel functions, Claudtan adds, 


————-—— A fronte recedait 
eimper 
{un Putrop 1 422 


Yet it dues not appear that the ennuch bad areumed any of the efficient offices of the empire, 
end he 38 styled onlv Preposttus sacri cubicula, in the edict of bis batsshment see Cod 
Theod | in tit xd teg 17 


(4) Jamaue obits sul, nec pobsia divilus mens 
In miseras leges hointmumgue negotia fudit 
Judicat eunnchus 2. oes 
Arma eGam violare por 


Claudian (i 22--2707, wath that mature of indignation ood humour, which always please 


. 
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ascended tho tribunal, to pronounce judgment, or to repeat elaborate 
harangues ; and sometimes appeared on horseback, at the head of his 
troops, in the dress and armour of a hero. The disregard of custom 
and decency always betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind ; nor docs 
Eutropius seem to have compensated for the folly of the design, by any 
" superior merit or ability in the execution. His former habits of life had 
not introduced him to the study of the laws, or the exercises of the 
field ; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the secret con- 
tempt of the spectators ; the Goths expressed their wish, that such a 
general might ays command the armies of Rome; and the name of 
the minister was branded with ridicule, more permioious perhaps than 
hatred, to a public character. The subjects of Arcadius were exasperated 
by the recollection, that this deformed and decrepid eunuch,(1) who so 
perversely mimicked the actions of a man, was born in the most abject 
condition of servitude ; that, before he entered the Imperial palace, he 
had been successively sold, and purchased, by an hundred masters, who 
had exhausted his youthful strength, im every mean and infamous office, 
and at length dismissed him, 1n huis old age, to freedom and poverty.(2) 
While these disgraceful stories were circulated, and perhaps exagge- 
rated, in private conversations, the vanity of the favourite was flattered 
with the most extraordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, in 
the provinces, the statues of Kutropius were erected, 1n brass or marble, 
decorated with the syinbols of his civil and mulitary virtues, and in- 
scribed with the pompous title of the third founder of Constantinople 
lic was promoted to the rank of patrician, which began to sigmify, ima 
lei and even legal acceptation, the father of the emperor ; and the 
ast year of the fourth century was polluted by the consulship of an 
eunuch, and a slave. This strange and inexpiable prodigy(3) awakened, 
however, the prejudices of the Romans. The effeminate consul was re- 
jected by the West, as an indelible stain to the annals of the republic ; 
and, without invoking the shades of Brutus and Camillus, the colleague 
of Eutropius, a learned and respectable magistrate,(4) sufficiently re- 
presented the different maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been actuated 
by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit; but the avarice of the 
eunuch was not less insatiate than that of the prefect.(5) As long as 
he despoiled the oppressors, who had enriched themselves with the plun- 








in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and 
the joy of the Goths 
—— Gaudet, cum viderit hostis, 

Ft senuit jam decesse virus. 

(1) The poet’s lively description of his deformity (i 110—125 ) is confirmed by the au- 
thentic testimony of Chivsostom (tom ti p 384 edit. Montfancon, who observes, that 
When the paint was washed away, the face of Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled 
than that of an old woman  Claudian remarks (1 469), and the remark must have beer 
founded on experience, that there was scarcely any interval between the youth and the de 
crepid age of an eunuch. 

(2) kutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His three services, 
which Clandian mnore particularly describes, were these 1. He spent muaty sears as the cata- 
mite of Ptolemy, a groom or seldier of the Imperial stables. 2 @toleimy gave hini to the old 
general Arintheus, for whom be very shilfullv exercised the profession of a pimp 3 He was 
given, on her marriage, tothe danghte: of Arintheus , and the future consul was employed to 
eee oe to present the silver ewer, to wash, and to fan bis mistress i hot weather. 
See = 

3) Cluudian (1 i in Eutrop. 1—22 ), after enumerating the various prodigies of monstrous 
births, speaking unimals, showers of blood or stones, double suns, &c adds, with some ex- 
aggeration, 

Otnnla cesserunt eunucho cousule monatra 


The fist hook concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome to her favourite Honoris, 
Ceprecating the new ignominy to which she was exposed 

(4) Fl. Mallius Theodorus, whose civil honours, and philosophical works, have been cele- 
brated by Claudian in a very elegunt pancgyric 

(5) Mefuwe 86 9 vy Tw wAsTyp, druh wtth riches, te the forcible expression of Zosimus 
(lv p. SU1.), and the avarice of Lutiopius ts equally execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, 
and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Chrysostom had often admonished the favourite, of the 
vanity and danger of :uméderate wealth, tom. iu p 381 
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der of the people, Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition 
without much envy or injustice: but the progress of lis rapine soon in- 
vaded the wealth which had been acquired by lawful inheritance, 
laudable industry. The usual methods of extortion were practised and 
improved ; and Claudian has sketched a lively and original picture of 
the public auction of the state. ‘ The impotence of the eunuch” (says 
that agreeable satirist) ‘‘ has served only to stimulate his avarice: the 
“same hand which, in his servile condition, was exercised in petty 
thefts, to unlock the coffers of his master, now grasps the riches of the 
‘* world ; and this infamous broker of the empire appre¢iates and divides 
“the Roman provinces, from Mount Heemus to the Tigris. One man. 
‘ at the expence of his villa, 1s made proconsul of Asia, a second pur- 
‘* chases Syria with his wife’s jewels, and a third laments, that he has 
“ exchanged his paternal estate for the government of Bithynia. In the 
‘““ anti-chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed to public view, 
“which marks the respective prices of the provinces. ‘The different 
‘value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately distinguished 

‘« Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand pieces of gold ; but the 
‘* opulence of Phrygia will require a more considerable sum. The eunuck 
‘* wishes to obliterate, by the general disgrace, his personal ignominy , 
“and as he has been sold himself, he 1s desirous of selling the rest of 
“mankind. Inthe eager contention, the balance, which contains the 
“ fate and fortunes of the province, often trembles on the beam ; and 
“ till one of the scales 1s inclined, by a superior weight, the mind of the 
“impartial judge remains in anxious suspense.(1) Such” continues the 
indignant poet) ‘ are the fruits of Roman valour, of the defeat of An- 
“ tiochus, and of the triumph of Pompey ” ‘This venal prostitution of 
public honours secured the impunity of futwe crimes ; but the mehes, 
which Eutropius derived from confscation, were already stained with 
injustice ; since it was decent to accuse, and to condemn, the i erie 
of the wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. Some noble blood 
was shed by the hand of the executioner , and the most inhospitable ex- 
tremities of the empire were filled with innocent and illustrious exiles 

Among the generals and consuls of the East, Abundantius(2) had rea- 
son to dread the first effects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had 
been guilty of the unpardonable crime of introducing that abject slave 
to the palace of Constantinople : and some degree of praise must be al- 
lowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who was satisfied with the 
disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was ee of his aie for- 

tunes by an Imperial rescript, and banistred to Pityus, on the Euxine, 
the last frontier of the Roman world, where he subsisted by the pre- 
carious mercy of the Barbarians, till he could obtain, after the fall of 
Eutropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction of 
‘Timasius(3) required a more serious and regular mode of attack. That 
great officer, the mastei-general of the armies of Theodosius, had sig- 
nalised his valour by a decisive victory, which he obtained over the 
Toths of Thessaly , but he was too prone, after the example ot his sove- 
reign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, and to abandon his confidence to 


c¢é 


(1) ———cerlantum spe duorum 
Diversum suspendit onus con pondere Judcx 
Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia laure 
Claudian (i 192—209 ) so Curnously distinguishes the circumstances of the tale, that they 
all scetn to allude to particular anecdotes 
(2) Claudian (i 154—170 ) mentions the guilt and exile of Abundantins, nor could he tail 
to quote the example of the artist, who made the first trial of the brazen bull, which he pre 
sented to Phalaris, Sce Zosimus, 1} sop S02 jerum, tom is p 26. The diflerence of 
place 18 casily teconciled , but the decisive atihority of Asterius of Amdsia (Orat iv p 76 
apud Tillemont, Hist des Fmperenrs, tom Vp 435 ) must turn the ecale in favour of Pityus. 
(3) Suidas (most probably from the histery of Furaprus) bas given a very unfevourabic 
picture of Timasius The ac cunt of his accuser, the judges, trial, &c is perfectly agreeable 
to the practice of anuient and modern courts Sec Zosimus, Lv p 296, 299, $00) Lam 
almost tempted to quote the romance of a great master (Fielding’s Works, vol iv.» 19, 
ére. BV edit), which may be considered as the history of hufnan nature 


s 
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wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the publ 
clamour, by promoting an infamous dependent to the command of a 
cohort ; and he deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was 
secretly instigated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a treasonable 
conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius 
himself; and the principal eunuch stood by the side of the throne, to 
suggest the questions and answers of his sovereign. But as this form of 
trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary, the farther enquiry into the 
erties of Timasius was delegated to Saturninus and Procopius; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected as the father-in-law 
of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a fair and legal proceeding 
were maintained by the blunt honesty of Procopius; and he yielded 
with reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of his celleague, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate Timasius 
His immense riches were confiscated, in the name of the emperor, and 
for the benefit of the favourite , and he was doomed to perpetual exile 
at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya.(1) 
Secluded from all human converse, the master-general of the Roman 
armies was lost for ever to the world ; but the circumstances of his fate 
have been related in a various and contradictory manner. It 1s in- 
sinuated, that Eutropius dispatched a private order for his secret exe- 
cution (2) It was reported, that, in attempting to escape from Oasis, 
he perished in the desert, of thirst and hunger and that Ins dead body 
was found on the sands of Libya.(3) It has been asserted, with more 
confidence, that his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit 
of the agents and emissaries of the court, collected a band of African 
robbers ; that he rescued Timasius from the place of his exile, and that 
both the father and the son disappeared from the knowledge of man- 
kind.(4) But the ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess 
the reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circumvented and destroyed, 
by the more powerful villany of the mimster himseif; who retained 
sense and apirit enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes 

The public hatred, and the despair of individuals, continually threaten- 
ed, or seemed to threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius ; as well as 
of the numerous adherents, who were attached to his fortune, and had 
been promoted by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, he con- 
caved the safeguard of a law, which violated every principle of humani- 
ty and justice.(5) 1 It 1s enacted, in the name, and by the authority, 
of Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, either with subjects, or 
with strangers, against the lives of any of the persons whom the emperor 
considers as the membets of his own hody, shall be punished with death 
and conhscation This species of fictitious and metaphorical treason 1s 
extended to protect, not only the lusts cous officers of the state and army, 
who are admitted into the sacred consistory, but likewise the principal 
domestics of the palace, the senators of Constantinople, the military com- 
manders, and the civil magistrates of the provinces a vague and inde- 


(1) fhe great Oasis was oue of the spots lu the sands of Cibva, watered with springs, and 
capable of producing wheat, barley, aud palin trees. tt was about three dass Journey trom 
horth to south, about half a dav mi breadth, and at the distance of about five days march to 
the west of Abydus, on the Nile See d’Anville, Description de Vkgypte, p 186, 187, 18%. 
Dhe barren desert which encompasses Oasis (Zosimus, | vp 300) has sugzesied the idea of 
coniparative fertility, and even the epithet of the sappy sslund (Herodot in 26 ) 

(2) Pbe dine of Chindsan, in Futrop 1 i 180 

Marmaricus claris violatur cedibus Haminon, 
evidently alludes to Ais persuasion of the death of Timasius. 

(3) Sezomen, | ving c 7 He speaks from report, ac tivos enuPasicy 

(4) Zosimus,! v p. 300 Yet he secins to suspect that this ramour was spread by the 
fiends of Eutropius 

(5) See the Theodosian Code, |, ix tit 14 ad legem Coineliam de Sicariis, leg 3 aud the 
Code of Justinian, 1 ix tit vill ad fegem Juliam de Majestate, leg 5 The alteration of the 
titte, frow muracry to treason, was an improvement of the subtle Tribonian Godefroy, in a 
formal dissertation, which be has inserted in bis Commentary, slustrates this law of Arcadius, 
and explains all the difficult passages which had been perverted by the jurisconsults of the 
darker agen See tom fifi p 46—111 
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finite hst, which under the successors of Constantine, incluaed an ooscure 
and numerous train.of subordinate minsters. 1. This extreme severity 
might perhaps be justified, had it been only directed to secure the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign from any actual violence in the execution uf 
their office. But the whole pod? of Imperial dependents claimed a pni- 
vilege, or rather impunity, which screened them, in the loosest moments 
of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment of their 
fellow-citizens ; and, by a strange perversion of the laws, the same de- 
gree of guilt and punishment was applied to a private quarrel, and to . 
deliberate conspiracy against the emperor and the empire. The edut 
of Arcadius most positively and must absurdly declares, that in such cases 
of treason, thoughts and actions ought to be pumshed with equal severi- 
ty , that the knowledge of a mschievous intention, unless it be instant- 
ly revealed, becomes equally criminal with the intention itself ,(1) and 
that those rash men, who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, 
shall themselves be branded with public and perpetual infamy IIT 

‘With regard to the sons of the traitors,” Te oneinies the emperor) 
“ although they ought to share the pumshment, since they will proba- 
“bly imitate the guilt, of their parents; yet, by the cpecial effect of 
‘‘ our Imperial Jenity, we grant them their lives but, at the same time, 
“we declare them incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s or on 
“the mother’s side, or of ieceiving any gift or legacy, from the testa- 
‘“* ment either of kinsmen or of strangers = Stigmatised with hereditary 
‘“‘ infamy, excluded from the hopes of honvurs or fortune, let them en- 
‘dure the pangs of poverty and contempt. till they shall consider life 
“‘ as a calamity, and death as a comfort and rehef.” In such words, so 
well adapted to insult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather 
his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a Jaw, which tians- 
ferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties to the children of all those 
who had seconded, or who had not disclosed, these fictitious conspira- 
cies. Some of the noblest regulations of Roman jurisprudence have been 
buffered to expire, but this edict, a convenient and forcible engine of 
ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the Codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian , and the same maxims have been revived im modern ages, 
to protect the electors of Germany, and the cardinals of the church of 
Rome.(2) 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a disarmed 
and dispirited people, were of too weak a texte to restrain the bold en- 
terprise of Tribigild (3) the Ostrogoth The colony of that warhke 
nation, which had been planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile 
districts of Phryyia,(4) impatient y compared the slow returns of labon- 
ous husbandry, witb the successful rapine and hberal rewards of Alaric , 
and their leader resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious re- 
ception in the palace of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy province, 
in the heart of the empire, was astonished by the sound of war; and the 
faithful vassal, who had been disregarded o1 oppressed, was again re- 
spected, as soon as he resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian 


(1) Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any sign of approbe 
tion or concurrence for this opimion, says Kaldus, he is now roasting in hell = for my own 
part, continues the discreet Hemeceims (Klement Jur Civil ] iv p 41), | must approve 
the theory of Bartolus, but in practice | should isciine to the sentument of Baldus Yet 
Kartolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers of Cardinal Richelieu , and tutropius was in 
Uirectly guilty of the marder of the virtnons de Thon 

(2) Godefroy, ton ur p BY it is, however, suspected, that this law, se repugnant to the 
maxime of Germanic freedom, has been surrey titionsly added to the guidcn bull 

(4) A copious and circumstautial narrative (which be might have reserved for more im 
portant events) is bestowed by Z/osimius (1 vo p 304—312 ) on the revolt of Fribspild and 
Gainas See likewise Socrates, 1 .1 ¢ 6 and Sozomen,! vin c 4 The second book of 
Claudian against Entropius, ia. a fine thongh iuperfect, prece of history 

(4) Claadian (in Eutrop | ti 237-250) very accurately observes, that the ancient name 
and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every aide, till their limits were contracte f 
by the colonies of the (ithynians of Chrace, of the Greeks, and at last of the Gauls = Hi 
deacription (ii 257~—272) of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four mnvers that produce gold 
is just and picturesque 
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The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas and the 
winding Mmander,(1) were consumed with fire; the decayed walls of 
the cities crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy ; the trem- 
bling inhabitants escaped from a bloodv massacre to the shores of the 
Hellespont ; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was desolated by the 
rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by the resist- 
ance of the peasants of Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a 
narrow pass, between the city of Selgs,(2) adeep morass, and the craggy 
clifts of Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of their bravest 
troops But the spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfortune ; 
and his army was continually recruited by swarms of Babarians and out- 
laws, who were desirous of exercising the profession of robbery, under 
the more honourable names of war and conquest. The rumours of the 
success of Fribigild might for some time be su rat by fear, or dis- 
guised by flattery ; yet they gradually alarmed both the court and the 
capital. Every misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubtful hints , 
and the future designs of the rebels became the subject of anxious con- 
ecture Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, the 
tomans were inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards the sea, 
they imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, the more dan- 
gerous project of arming a ficet in the harbours of lonia, and of extend- 
ing his depredations along the maritime coast, from the mouth of the 
Nile to the port of Constantinople. The approach of danger, and the 
obstinacy of Tribigud, who refused all terms of accommodation, com- 
bi Kutropius to summon a council of war (3) After claiming for 
imself the privilege of a veteran soldier, tlw eunuch entrusted the 
guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Gcth ; and the com- 
mand of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo ; two generals, who dif- 
ferently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,(4) who, 
from the bulk of his body, and the dulness of his mind, was surnamed the 
Ajax, of the East, had deserted his original trade of a woolcomber, to ex- 
ercise, with much less skill and success, the military profession : and his 
uncertain operations were capriciously framed and executed, with an 
ignorance of real difficulties, and a timorous neglect of every favourable 
opportunity. ‘The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them into a 
disadvantageous position between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, 
where they were almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphyhia ; but the 
arrival of an Imperial army, instead of completing their destruction, af- 
forded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised the un- 
guarded camp of the Romans, in the darkness of the night ; seduced the 
faith of the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated, 
without much effort, the troops, which had been corrupted by the relaxa- 
tion of discipline, and the luxury of the capital. The discontent of 
Gainas, who had so boldly contrived and executed the death of Rufinus, 
was irritated by the fortune of Ins unworthy successor ; he accused his 
own dishonourable patience under the servile reign of an eunuch ; and 
the ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in the public opinion, of 
secretly fomenting the revolt of Trihgild, with whom he was connected 


(1) Xenophon Anabasis, | i p 211, 12 edit Hutchinson, Strabo, 1 xii p. 865 edit. Am- 
stel Q. Curt Foali ec 2) Claudtan compares the junction of the Marsyas and Meander to thut 
of the Saone and the Rhéne, with this difference, however, that the smaller of the Pbrygian 
rivera 1s not accelerated, bul retarded, by the larger. 

(2) Selgm, a colony of the Lacedemonnans, had formeriy numbered twenty thousand citizens ; 
but in the age of Zosimus it was reduced tq.@ woAcxyy, or smail town. See Celiarius, Geo- 
draph Antiq tom tip 117 

($) the council of Futropinus, m Claudia, may be compared to that of Domitian in the 
tourth satire of Juvenal The principal members of the former were, juvenes protersi tas- 
civique senes , one of them had been a cook, a second a woolcotnber, the language of thelr 
original professton exposes thea assumed dignity, and their trififug conversation about 
tiagedies, dancers, &c. is made stall more rdiculons by the importauce of the debate 

(4) Claudian () ti 376—-461) has branded him with infamy, and Zoumus on more tem 
poate Jangnage, contums Ins reproaches ilov, p Blo 
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by a domestic, as well as by a national alliance (1) When Gainus pass. 
ed the Hellespont, to unite under is standard the remains of the Asia. 
tic troops, he skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostro- 
ths ; abandoning, by his retreat, the country which they desired to 
invade ; or facilitating, by his approach, the desertion of the Barbarian 
auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he repeatedly magnified the valour, 
the genius, the inexhaustible resources of Tribigild; confessed his own 
inability to prosecute the war ; and extorted the permissson of nego- 
tiating with his invincible adversary. The conditions of peace were 
dictated by the haughty rebel; and the peremptory demand of the 
head of Eutropius, revealed the author and the design of this hostile con- 
spiracy. 
PiThe bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the partial and 
passionate censure of the Christian emperors, violates the dignity, 
rather than the truth, of history, by comparing the son of Theodosius 
to one of those harmless and simple animals, who scarcely feel that they 
are the property of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and 
conjug: ahection, awakened the languid soul of Arcadius: he was 
terrified by the threats of a victorious Barbarian ; and he yielded, to 
the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial 
tears, presenting her infant children to their father, implored his jus- 
tice for some real or imaginary insult, which she imputed to the 
audacious eunuch.(2) The emperor’s hand was directed to sign the 
condemnation of Eutropius; the magic spell, which during four years 
had bound the prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; and the 
acclamations, that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favou- 
rite, were converted into the clamours of the soldiers and people, who 
reproached his crimes, and pressed his immediate execution. In_ this 
hour of distress and despair, his only refuge was in the sanctuary of 
the church, whose privileges he had wisely, or profanely, attempted to 
circumscribe , and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, 
enjoyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice 
had raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The 
archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be 
distinctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of either sex and 
of every age, pronounced a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the 
forgiveness of injuries, and the instability of human greatness. The 
agonies of the male and affrighted wretch, who lay groveling under the 
table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and instructive spectacle; and 
the orator who was afterwards accused of insulting the misfortunes of 
Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, that he might assuage the 
fury, of the people(3) The powers of humanity, of superstition, and 
of eloquence prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was restrained, by her 
own prejudices, or by those of her subjects, from violating the sanc- 
tuary of the church ; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the 
milder arts of persuasion, and by an oath, that his hfe should be 
spared (4) Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the new min- 


(1) The consphacy of Gainas and Tribigild, which fs attested by the Greek historian, had 
not reached the ears of Clandian, who attributes the revolt of the Ostrogoths to his own 
mar teal eptrit, and the advice of his wife 

(2) Pbis anecdote, which Philostorgins alone has preacrved (1 xi. c 6 and Gothofred. 
Trigsertat p 451 ~456 ), is curtous and important, ssice it connects the revolt of the Goths 
with the secivt intrigues of the palace 

(3) see the Homily of Chrysostom, tom ti: p 381—386 of which the exordium is par- 
ticularly beautiful Sucrates 1 41 c¢ 5 Sozomen, | vili © 7 Montfancon (in his Life 
of Chrysostom, tom xii p 135 ) too hastily supposes that Inbigild was actuadly in Con 
stantinople, and that he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to scive Eutropius 
Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Prefat. ad bitin Futrop 27), bas mentioned the flight of 
the cunuch to the sanctuary 

Suppherterque plas bumilis prostratus ad arar 
Maitigat iratas voce tremente nurus 

(4) Chrysostom, m another homily (tom ui p $#6:, affects to declarc, that Eutropius 
would not have been taken, had he not deserted the church Zosimusil. v p 313), onthe 
contrary, pretends that hia enemies forced him frem the ‘sanctuary. 
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inters of the palace immediately published an edict, to declare, that 
his late favourite had disgraced the names of consul and patrician, to 
abylish his statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to inflict a | ap fetta 
exile in the island of Cyprus.(1) A despicable and decrepid eunuch 
could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies; nor was he capable of 
enjoying what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, and 
uf a happy climate. But their implacable revenge still envied him the 
last moments of a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner touched 
the shores of Cyprus, than he was hastily recalled. The vain hope of 
eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged the 
empress to transfer the scene of his trial and execution from Constan- 
tinople to the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon The consul Aurelian 
ronounced the sentence , and the motives of that sentence expose the 
jurisprudence of a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius 
had committed against the people, might have justified his death , 
but he was found guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sacred animals, 
who, from their re | or colour, were reserved for the use of the 
emperor mone(s) 
hile this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas(3) openly 
revolted from his allegiance; united his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, 
with those of Tribigild; and still maintained his superior ascendant 
over the rebellious leader of the Ostrogothe. The confederate armies 
advanced, without resistance, to the Streights of the Hellespont, and the 
Bosphorus ; and Arcadius was instructed to prevent the loss of his 
Asiatic dominions, by resigning his authority and his person to the faith 
of the Barbarians. The church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate 
ona lofty eminence near Chalcedon,(4) was chosen for the place of 
the interview. Gainas bowed, with reverence, at the feet of the 
emperor, whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, 
two ministers of consular rank ; and their naked necks were exposed, 
by the haughty rebel, to the edge of the sword, till he condescended 
to grant them a precarious and disgraceful respite The Goths, ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement, were immediately transported 
from Asia into Europe; and their victorious chief, who accepted the 
title of master-general of the Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople 
with his troops, and distributed among his dependents, the honours 
and rewards of the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had passed the 
Danube as a suppliant, and a fugitive : fig elevation had been the work 
of valour and Grane and his indiscreet, or perfidious conduct, was 
the cause of his rapid downfal. Notwithstanding the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the archbishop, he importunately claimed, for his Arian 
sectaries, the possession of a peculiar church; and the pride of the 
catholics was offended by the public toleration of heresy.(5) Every 
quarter of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder: and 
the Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the mich shops of the 
jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which were covered with gold 


My oe ia is an evidence of some treaty , and the strong assurance of Claudian (Praefet 
adi, Sy 

Sed tamen exemplo nou feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promise 

(1) Cod. Theod 1. 1x. tit. xl. leg 14. The date of that law (jan. 17, A D 300,) ts erro. 
neous aud corrupt, since the fall of Eutropias could not happen till the autumn of the game 
year See Tillemont, Hist des tmpereturs,tom v p 780 

(2) Zosimus,! v p 313 Philostorgius, | xi ¢ 6 

(3) Zosimus (1. v. p 513-323), Sucrates (1 4: cc. 4), Soromen (1 viii c 4) and 
Thoudoret (i, v c 42, $3), represent, though with some various circumstances the con- 
spiracy, defeat, and death of Gaiuas. 

(4) Ocras Evonusas paprupiov, is the expression of Zosimus himeelf (1 v. p 314.), who 
inadvertently uses the fashionable language of the Christians. Evagrins describes (J it c 
3,) the situation, architecture, relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the 
general council of Chalcedon was afterwards held. 

(5) The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in his own writings, arc 
strongly urged by Theodorct , but his insinuatiou, that they were successful, is disproved by 
facts Tillemonit (Hist des Einpereura, tom: v 383) has discovered, that the emperer, to 
satialy the :apacious demands of Ganas, was obliged to melt the plate ot the church of the Apostles 
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and silver, that it was yudged prudeut to remove those dangerous 
temptations from their sight. They resented the injurious precaution , 
and some alarming attempts were made, during the night, to attack 
and destroy with fire the Imperial palace (1) in this state of mutual 
and suspicious hostility, the guards, and the people of Constantinople, 
shut the gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or to punish, the con- 
spiracy of the Goths. During the absence of Gainas, his troope were 
surprised and oppressed, seven thousand Barbarians pen in 
this bloody massacre In the fury of the pursuit, the catholics un- 
covered the roof, and continued to throw down flaming logs of wood, 
till they over-whelmed their adversaries, who had retreated to the 
church or conventicle of the Agians. Gainus was either innocent of 
the design, or too confident of his success: he was astonished by the 
intelligence, that the flower of his army had been ingloriously destroyed ; 
that he himself was declared a public enemy , and that his countryman, 
Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the management 
of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel, against the 
cities of Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered defence 

his nunsry soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that grew on the 
margin of the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly regretted the 
wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolution of forcing 
the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute of vessels, but the 
woods of the Chersonesus afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid 
Barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to the waves. ut 
Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. As 
soon as they had gained the middle of the stream, the Roman gallies,(2) 
impelled by the full force of oars, of the current, and of a favourable 
wind, rushed forwards in compact order, and with irresistible weight , 
and the Hellespont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic ship- 
wreck After the destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many thou- 
sands of his bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern, or to subdue, the Romans, determined to resume the inde- 
pendence of a savage life A light and active body of Barbarian horse, 
disengaged from their infantry and baggage, nught perform, in eight 
or ten days, a march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont to 
the Danube (3) the garrisons of that important frontier had been 
gradually annihilated , the river, in the month of December, would be 
deeply frozen; and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was open to the 
ambition of Gainas. Thi» design was secretly communicated to the 
national troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes of their leader , 
and before the signal of departure was given, a great number of pro- 
vincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an attachment to their native 
country, were peifidiously massacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid 
marches, through the plains of Thrace , and they were soon delivered 
from the fear of a pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of 
extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, and to 
assume the peaceful honours of the consulship. But a formidable ally 
appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to guard 


(1) The ecciesiastiaal hietorians, who sometimes guide, and sometimes follow, the public 
psa most confidenth assert, that the palace of Constantinople was guarded by legions 
of angels 

(2) zosunws (1 v p 319) mentions these galiies by the name cf Liburnians, atid ob- 
serves, that they were as swift (without explaining the difference between them) as the vessels 
with fifty oars, but that they were far infevior in speed to the ¢riremes, which had been long 
disused. Yet he reasonably concludes, from the testimony of Polybins, that gallies of a etill 
larger size had been constructed in the Pumic wars Since the establishment of the Rornan 
empire over the Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had probably 
been negiected, and at length forgotten 

(3) Chishutl (Travels, p 61—63 —72—76 ) procecded from Gallipoli, through Hadrtanaple, 
to the Danube, in about fifteen dass He was in the train of an Fng'ish ambassador, whose 
baggage consisted of seventy one wagzens  Fhat learned traveller has the merit of tracing 


curious and unfrequentedt ronte 
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the peace and liberty of Scythia.(l) The supenor forces of Uldin 
king of the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas, an hostile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat ; he disdained to capitulate ; and 
after repeatedly attempting to cut his way through the ranks of the 
enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, in the field of battle 
Eleven days after the naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of 
Gainas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, was received at Con- 
stantinople with the most liberal expressions of gratitude; and the 
public deliverance was celebrated by festivals and illuminations. The 
triumphs of Arcadius became the subject of epic poems ;(2) and the 
monarch, no longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself 
to the mild and abanlate dominion of his wife, the fair and artful 
Eudoxia; who has sullied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of Gregory 
Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by the ambition 
of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, with gold or flat- 
tery, the suffrage of the people, or of the favourite. On this occasion, 
Eutropius seems to have deviated from his ordinary maxims; and his 
uncorrupted judgment was determined only by the superior merit of a 
stranger. In a late journey into the East, he had admired the sermons 
of John, a native and srenbyter of Antioch, whose name has been dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth.(3) A 
private order was dispatched to the governor of Syria; and as the people 
might be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he was trans- 
ported, with speed and secrecy, in a post-chanot, from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople. ‘The unanimous and unsolicited consent of the court, the 
clergy, and the people, ratified the choice of the minister ; and, both as 
a saint and as an orator, the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the public. Born of a noble and opulent family, in the 
capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been educated, by the care of a tender 
mother, under the tuition of the most skilful masters. He studied the 
art of rhetoric in the school of Libamius ; and that celebrated sophist, 
who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously confessed, 
that John would have deserved to succeed him, had he not been stolen 
away by the Christians. Huis piety soon disposed him to receive the 
sacrament of baptism ; to renounce the lucrative and honourable pro- 
fession of the law ; and to bury himself 1n the adjacent desert, where he 
subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six years. His 
infirmities compelled him to return to the society of mankind ; and the 
authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the service of the church: 


(1) The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the Danube, must be 
corrected by the testimony of Socrates, and Sosomen, that he was killed in Thrace, and bv 
the precise and authentic dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle, p 307 The 
naval victory of the Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellens, the tenth of the calends of 
Vanuary (December 23 ), the head of Gainas vas brought to Constantinople the third of the 
nones of January (January 3 ), in the month Audynzus 

(2) Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on the Gothic war, in which 
he had served Near forty years afterwards, Ammontus recited another poem on the same 
sulyect, in the presence of the emperor Theodosius See Socrates, | vi c. 6 

(3) The sixth book of Socrates, the ejghth ot Sozomen, and the fifth of Fheodoret, afford 
curious and authentic materials for the life of John Chrysostom Besides those general his~ 
torians, | have taken for my guides the four principal hographbers of the samt = 2 The author 
of a partial and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of Constanunople, composed in the 
form of a dialogue, and unde: the name of his zealous paitizan, Palladius, bishop of Heleno- 
polis (rillemont, Mem. tccles tom xi p 500-533.) It 1s inserted among the werks of 
Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p 1—90 edit Montfaucon 2 The moderate Erasnius (tom. il. epist 
MCL p. 1531—1347. edit Lugd Rat) His sivacity and good sense were tis own, his 
eirors, in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost tmevitable, 3 The 
learncd Tillemont (Mem = Ecclesiastiques, tom xi. p 1-405 547-626, &c &c ), who com 
plies the lives of the saints with incredible patenct, and religious accuracy He has minutely 
eearched the voluminous works of Chrysustom himself. 4. Father Monitancon, who har 
perused those works with the curious diligence of an editor, discovered several new homilies, 
177) again reviewed and composed the life of Chrysostom (Opera Chrysostom tom xni p 91- 

‘ 
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but in the midst of his family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal 
throne, Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the monastic 
virtues. The ample revenues, which his predecessors had consumed in 
pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the establishment of hospi- 
tals ; and the multitudes, who were supported by his chanty, preferred 
the eloquent and edifying disccurses of their archbishop, to the amuse- 
ments of the theatre, or the circus. The monuments oF hat eloquence, 
which was admired near twenty years at Antioch and Constantinople, 
have been carefully preserved ; and the possession of near one thousand 
sermons, or homilies, has authorised the critics(1) of succeeding times 
to aera the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimously 
attribute to the Christian orator, the free command of an elegant and 
copious language ; the judgment to conceal the advantages which he 
derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy ; an inexhausti- 
ble fund of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary and 
illustrate the most famuliar topics ; the happy art of engaging the pas- 
pions in the service of virtue, and of exposing the folly, as well as the 
turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a dramatic repre- 
sentation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople provoked, 
and gradually umted against him, two sorts of enemies; the aspiring 
clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, who were 
offended by his reproofs. When Chrysostom thundered, from the pulpit 
of St. Sophia, against the degeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were 
spent among the crowd, without wounding, or even marking, the cha- 
racter of any individual. When he declaimed against the peculiar vices 
vt the rich, poverty might obtain a transient consolation from his invec- 
tives: but the guilty were still sheltered by their numbers ; and the re- 
anaes itself was digmified by some ideas of superiority, and enjoyment. 

jut as the pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly diminished 
to a point, and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, 
the ladies of the soueEG) the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much larger 
shere of guilt, to divide among a smaller proportion of criminals. The 
personal applications of the audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by 
the testimony of their own conscience, and the intrepid preacher as- 
sumed the dangerous right of exposing both the offence, and the offender, 
to the public abhoi rence. The secret resentment of the court encouraged 
the discontent of the clergy and monks of Constantinople, who were too 
hstily reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbishop. Tle had con- 
demned, from the pulpit, the domestic females of the clergy of Constan- 
tinople, who, unde: the name of servants, or sisters, affor ded a perpetual 
occasion either of sin, or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, 
who had secluded themselves from the world, were entitled to the 
warmest approbation of Chrysostom, but he despised and stigmatised, 
as the disgrace of their holy profession, the crowd of degenerate monks, 
who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently in- 
tested the streets of the capital. To the voice of persuasion, the arch- 
bishop was obliged to add the terrors of authority , and his ardour, in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was not always exempt frum 
passion ; nor was it always guided by prudence. Chrysostom was na- 


(t) As I ain almost a stranger tothe voluminous sermons of Chrysostom, I have given my 
confidence to the two most judicious and moderate of the ecclestustical critics, Erasmus (tom 
mt p. 1344.), and Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom iit p 38) yet the good taste of 
the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of antiquity and the good sense of the 
latter is always restrained by prudential considerations 

(2) The females of Constantinople distinguished themse:ves by their enmity or thei7 attacn 
inent to Chrysosiom = Three noble and opulent widows, Marsa, Castricla, and Eugraphia, 
were the leaders of the persecution (Pallad Dialog tom xith p 14) It was impossible that 
they should forgive a preacher, who reproached their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments 
of dress, their age and ugliness (Pallad p 27) Olyimpias, by equal zeal, displayed in 5 mor: 
pious cause, has abtained the title of saint ee Iilleimont, Mem Eccles tom xi 416—440. 
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turally of a choleric disposition.(1) Although he struggled, according 
to the precepts of the gospel, to love his private enemies, he indulged 
himaelf in the privilege of hating the enemies of God, and of the church ; 
and his sentiments were sometimes delivered with too much sneey of 
countenance and expression. He still maintained, from some considera- 
tions of health, or abstinence, his former habits of taking his repasts 
alone ; and this inhospitable custom,(2) which his enemies imputed to 
pride, contributed, at least, to nourish the infirmity of a morose and 
unsocial humour. Separated from that familiar intercourse, which fa- 
cilitates the knowledge and the dispatch of business, he reposed an un- 
suspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion; and seldom applied his 
eculative knowledge of human nature to the particular characters, 
either of his dependents, or of his equals. Conscious of the purity of 
his intentions, and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, the arch- 
bishop of Constantinople extended the jurisdiction of the ene city, 
that he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours ; and the conduct 
which the profane imputed to an ambitious motive, ee to Chry- 
sostom himself in the light of a sacred and indispensable guts In his 
visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops of 
Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared, that a deep corruption 
of simony and licentiousness had infected the whole episcopal order.(3) 
If those bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation 
must excite a well-grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the 
numerous associates of their guiit would soon discover, that their own 
safety depended on the ruin of the archbishop ; whom they studied to 
represent as the tyrant of the Eastern church. 
his ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus,(4) arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who displayed the 
fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike to 
the rising greatness of a city, which degraded him from the second, to 
the third, rank, in the Christian world, was exasperated by some per- 
sonal disputes with Chrysostom himself.(5) By the private invitation 
of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, with a stout body 
of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace; and a train of de- 
percent bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority of a synod. 
he synod(6) was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the 
Oak, where Rufinus had erected a stately church and monastery ; and 
their proceedings were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. A 
bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but the 
frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven articles which they 
presented against him, may justly be considered as a fair and unexcep- 
tionable panegyric. Four successive summons were signified to Chry- 


(1) Sozomen, and wore especially Socrates, have defined the 1eal character of Chrysostom 
with a temperate and impartial freedom, very offensive to his blind admirers Those historians 
lived iu the next generation, when paity violence was abated, and had conversed with many 
persons intimately acquainted with the virtues aud imperfections of the samt 

(2) PaHadius (tom. xiii p 40, &c.) very seriously defends the archbishop. 1. He never 
tasted wine 2. The weakness of his stomach required a peculiardiet. 3. Business, or study, 
ur devotion, oftcn kept him fasting till sun-set 4 He detested the noise and levity of great 
diuners 5. He saved the expence tor the use of the poor 6. He was apprehensive, ina 
capital like Constantinople, of the envy and reproach of partial invitations. 

(3) Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom ix bom. iit in Act. Apostol. p %9.), that 
Sa pecan of bishops, who might pe saved, bore a very small proportion to those wlo would 

amned. 

(4) See Tillenont, Mem. Eccles tom x1 p ¢#41—500, 

(5) 1 have purposely omitted the controversy which arose arnong the monks of Egypt, con- 
cernjug Origcnism and Autropomorphism: the dissimulation and violence of Theophilus ; his 
artful management of the simplicity of Epiphanius , the persecution and fight of the dong, 
or tall, brothers; the ambiguous support which they received at Constantinople from Chry- 
soatom, &c &c. 

(6) Photaus (p. 53 —60 ) has preserved the original acts of the synod of the Oak, which 
destroy the false assertlon, that Chrysostom was condemned by no more than thirty-six 

bishops, of whom twenty-nine were Egiptians. Forty-five bishops subscribed his sentence 
See Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom xt p 595 
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sosiom, buthe stijJ refused to trust cither his person, or his reputation, 
in the hands of his implacable enemies, who prudently declining the 
examination of any particular charges, condemned his contumacious 
disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The 
synod of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor to ratify and exe- 
cute their judgment, and charitably insinuated, that the penalties of 
treason might be inflicted on the audacious ee who had reviled, 
under the name of Jezabel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The arch- 
bishop was rudely arrested, and conducted through the city, by one of 
the Imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navigation, near 
the entrance of the Euxine , from whence, before the expiration of two 
days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and pas- 
sive: they suddenly rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. 'Theo- 
philus escaped; but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian 
mariners was slaughtered without pity in the streets of Constanti- 
nople.(1) A seasonable earthquake justified the interposition of hea- 
ven; the torrent of sedition rolled forwards to the gates of the palace ; 
and the empress, agitated by fear, or remorse, threw herself at the feet 
of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public safety could be purchased 
only by the restoration of Chrysostom The Bosphorus was covered 
with innumerable vessels ; the shores of Europe and Asia were pro- 
fusely illuminated, and the acclamations of a victorious people accom- 
panied, from the port to the cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop ; 
who, too easily, consented to resume the exercise of his functions, before 
his sentence had been legally reversed by the authority of an ecclesias- 
tical synod. Ignorant, or careless, of the impending danger, Chrysos- 
tom indulged his zeal, or perhaps lis resentment ; declaimed with pe- 
culiar asperity against female vices, and condemned the profane ho- 
nours which were addressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to 
the statue of the empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies to 
inflame the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps invent- 
ing, the famous. exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias 1s again furious ; 
‘* Herodias again dances; she once more requires the head of John:” 
an insolent alvasiote which, as a woman and a sovereign, 1t was impos- 
sible for her to forgive.(2) The short interval of a perfidious truce 
was employed to concert more effectual measures for the disgrace and 
rum of the archbishop A numerous council of the Eastern prelates, 
who were guided from a distance by the advice of Thevphilus, confirm- 
ed the validity, without examining the justice, of the former sentence ; 
and a detachment of Barbarian troops was introduced into the city, to 
suppress the emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn 
administration of baptism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who 
alarmed the modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their 
presence, the awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius occu- 
pied the church of St. Sophia, and the archiepiscopal throne. The ca- 
tholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields: where they were stil? pursued and insulted by the guards, the 
bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day of the second and final 
exile of Chrysostom was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, 
of the senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity 


Q) Palladius owns, (p. 30.), that if the people of Constantinople had found Theophilue, 
they would certainly have thrown bim into the sea Socrates mentions (1 vi c 17) a battle 
between the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, 1u which many wounds were given, and some 
lives were lost The massacre of the monks 18 vbse)ved only by the Pagan Zosimius (I. v 
324.) who ackuowledges that Chrysostom had a singular talent to lead the illiterate multitude 
yy yap o avOpwaror adkoyov ox ov vrayayeotar decor 

(2) See Socrates, | vi. c. 18 Soxomen, | viit ¢ 20 7Zusimus (1 v. p. 324. 327) men 
tions, 1 general terms, lis invectives against Eudoxta) = The homily, which begins with thoce 
famous wolds, 1s rejected as spurious Moutfaucon, tom xu yp 151. Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom «wi p 003 
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was imputed; without proof, but not without probability, to the despair 
of a persecuted faction.(1) 

Cicero might claim some merit, if his voluntary banishment preserved 
the peace of the republic ;(2) but the submission of Chrysostom was the 
indispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. Instead of listening to 
his humble prayer, that he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus, or 
Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his exile the remote and 
desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the 
Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was entertained, that the archbishop 
might perish in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days in the 
heat of summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, where he was 
continually threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the 
more implacable fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety 
at the place of his confinement ; and the three years, which he spent at 
Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the last and 
most glorious of his life. His character was consecrated by absence and 
percueon ; the faults of his administration were no longer remem- 

ered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of his genius and virtue: 
and the respectful attention of the Christian world was fixed on a desart 
spot among the mountains of Taurus. From that solitude, the arch- 
bishop, whose active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained 
a strict and frequent correspondence(3) with the most distant provinces , 
exhorted the separate congregation of his faithful adherents to perse- 
vere in their allegiance; urged the destruction of the temples of Phe- 
nicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the isle of Cyprus; extended 
his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and Scythia ; negociated, by 
his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff, and the emperor Honorius ; 
and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of a 
free and general council. the mind of the illustrious exile was stall 
independent ; but his captive body was exposed to the revenge of the 
oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and authority of Arca- 
dius.(4) An order was dispatched for the instant removal of Chrysostom 
to the extreme desart of Pityus; and his guards so faithfully obeyed 
their cruel instructions, that, before he reached the sea-~coast of the 
Euxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his 

e. The succeeding generation acknowledged his innocence and merit. 
The archbishops of the East, who might blush, that their predecessors 
had been the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the 
firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the honours of that venerable 
name.(5) At the pious solicitation of the clergy and people of Con- 
stantinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, were transported 
from their obscure sepulchre to the royal city.(6) The emperor Theo- 


(1) We might naturally expect such a charge from Zosimus (1 v p 327), bntit is remark- 
able enough, thatit should be confirmed by Socrates, 1 vi c 18 and the Paschal Chronicle, 


(2) He displays those specious motives (Pust Reditum, c. 13, 14.) 1u the language of an 
orator and a politiciau. 

(3) Two hundred aud forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still extant (Opera, tom. 
Hi, P. 528—736 ) They are addressed to a great variety of persons, and shew a firmness of 
inind, much superior to that of Ciceru in bis exile The fourteenth epistle contains a curious 
narrative of the dangers of his journey. 

(4) After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus published au exormous and horrible volume 
against him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite expressions of hostem humanitatis, 
sacrilegorum piincipem, immundum dzemonem, he affirms, that Johu Chrysostum had de 
livered his soul to be adulterated by the devil, and wishes that some farther punishment, 
adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of his crimes, may be inflicted on him, St. Jerom, 
at the request of his friend Theuphilus, translated this edifying performance from Greek inte 
Latin. See Facundus Herman. Defens, pro tii. Capitul. 1. vi c. 5. published by Sirmond. 
Opera, tom. fi p. 55, 596, 597. 

(5) His name was toserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptics of the church of Con 
stantinople, A. D.418. Ten years afterwards he was revered as a saint, Cyr, who inherited 
the place, and the passions, of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with much reluctance. See 
Facund. Hermian. 1. iv. c¢ 1, Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom. xiv. p 277—-283. 

(0) Socrates, 1 vii c 45. Theodoret, lv c. 36 This event reconciled the Joannites. 
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dosius advanced to yeceive them as far as Chalcedon, and, falling 
prostrate on the coffin, implored. in the name of his guilty parents, Ar- 
cadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint.(1) 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained, whether any stain of 
hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his successor. 
Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, who indulged her passions, 
and despised her husband: Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar 
confidence of the empress ; and the public named him as the real father 
of Theodosius the younger.(2) The birth of a son was accepted, how- 
ever, by the pious husband, as an event the most fortunate and honour- 
able to himself, to his family, and to the eastern world: and the royal 
infant, by an unprecedented favour, was invested with the titles of 
Cwsar and Augustus. In less than four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in 
the bloom of youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; 
and this untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop,(3) 
who, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretel, that she should 
behold the long and auspicious reign of her glorious son. The catholics 
applauded the justice of heaven, which avenged the persecution of St. 

rysostom ; and perhaps the emperor was the only person who sin- 
cerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a 
domestic misfortune afflicted ham more deeply than the public calamities 
of the East ;(4) the licentious excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, ot 
the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity accused the weakness of the go- 
vernment ; and the earthquakes, the conflagration, the famine, and the 
flight of locusts,(5) which the popular discontent was equally disposed 
to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At length, 1n the thirty- 
first year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuse that word) of thirteen 
years, three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of 
Constantinople. It 1s impossible to delineate his character; since, in a 
period very copiously furnished with historical materials, it has not been 
possible to remark one action that properly belongs to the son of the 
great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius(6) has indeed illuminated the mind of the 
dying emperor with a ray of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. Ar- 
cadius considered, with anxious foresight, the helpless condition of his 
son Theodosius, who was no more than seven years of age, the danger- 
ous factions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the 
Persian monarch. Instead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious 
subject, by the participation of supreme power, he boldly appealed to 
the magnanimity of a king; and placed, by a solemn testament, the 
sceptre of the East in the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The royal guar- 
dian accepted and discharged this honourable trust with unexampled 
fidelity ; and the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the arms and 


who had hitherto refused to achnowledge his successors During his lifeume, the Joannites 
were respected by the catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Constantinople 
Their obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of schism 

(1) According to some accounts (Baronius, Annal Eccles. A D 438 No 9,10) theemperor 
was forced to send a letter of invitation and excuses, before the body of the ceremouious sais 
could“be moved froin Comana 

(2) Zosimus, 1 v p 315 The chastity of an empress should not be impeachid withont 
producing a witness, but it 1s astonishing, that the woituess should write and live under ¢ 
priuce, whose legitimacy he dared to attack. We must suppose that lis history was @ party 
libel, privately read and circulated by the Pagans. Iillemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom v, 
p 782 ) is not averse to brand the reputation of Endoxta 

(3) Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported by the order which he had obtained for th: 
destruction of eight Pagan temples of that city See the curious details of his life (Baronsus, 
A. D. 401. No 17—51 ) origiually written im Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, one of 
his favourite deacons 

(4) Philustorg 1. xi c 8 and Godefroy, Dissertat. p 457. 

(f) Jerom (tom vi p 75. 76) describes, 1 lively colours, the regular and destructive 
march of the lucusts, which spread a dark cloud, between heaven and earth, over the land of 
Palestine. Seasonable winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea, and partly iuto the 
Mediterranean. 

(6) Procopsus, de Bell Persic.1.{ ¢ 2 p v edit Louvre 
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councils of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of Procopius; and 

is veracity is not disputed by Agathias,(1) while he presumes to dis- 
sent from his jude and to arraign the wisdom of a Christian em- 

eror, who, so rashly, though so fortunately, committed his son and his 
Jominions to the unknown faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. 
At the distance of one hundred and fifty years, this political question 
might be debated in the court of Justinian; but a prudent historian will 
refuse to examine the propriety, till he has ascertained the truth, of the 
testament of Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the history of 
the world, we may justly require, that it should be attested by the posi- 
tive and unanimous evidence of contemporaries. The strange novelty 
of the event, which excites our distrust, must have attracted their 
notice ; and their universal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the 
succeeding age. 

The maxims of Roman aula Dasa if they could fairly be transferred 
from private property to public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
emperor Honorius the guardianship of his nephew, till he had attained, 
at least, the fourteenth year of his age. But the weakness of Hono- 
rius, and the calamities of his reign, disqualified him from prosecuting 
this natural claim ; and such was the absolute separation of the two 
monarchies, both in interest and affection, that Constantinople would 
have obeyed, with less reluctance, the orders of the Persian, than those 
of the Italian, court. Under a prince, whose weakness is disguised by 
the external signs of manhood and discretion, the most worthless fa- 
vourites may secretly dispute the empire of the palace ; and dictate to 
submissive provinces, the commands of a master, whom they direct and 
despise. But the ministers of a child, who 1s incapable of arming them 
with the sanction of the royal name, must acquire and exercise an inde- 
peneen authority. The great officers of the state and army, who had 

een appointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, 
which might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic; and 
the government of the eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the 
prefect Anthemius,(2) who obtained, by his superior abilities, a lasting 
ascendant over the minds of his equals. The safety of the young em- 
peror proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius; and his prudent 
firmness sustained the force and reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, 
with a formidable host of Barbarians, was encamped in the heart of 
Thrace: he proudly rejected all terms of accommodation ; and, poimting 
to the rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors, that the course 
of that planet should alone terminate the conquests of the Huns. But 
the desertion of his confederates, who were privately convinced of the 
justice and libe.ality of the Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to repass 
the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed his rear-guard, 
was almost extirpated ; and many thousand captives were dispersed, to 
cultivate, with servile labour, the fields of Asia.(3) In the midst of the 
public triumph, Constantinople was protected by a strong inclosure of 
new and more extensive walls; the same vigilant care was applied to 
restore the fortifications of the Illyrian cities: and a plan was judi- 
ciously conceived, which, in the space of seven years, would have secured 
the command of the Danube, by establishing on that river a perpetual 
fleet cf two hundred and fifty armed vessels (4) 

(1) Agathias, | iv. p. 136,157  Althor gh he confessea the prevalence of the tradition, he 
asserts, that Procopins was the first who had committed it to writing Tillemont (Hist des 
Empereurs, tom. vip. 597 ) argues very sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism 
was not warped by any ecclesiastical authority: both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans 

(2) Socrates, |. vii.c 1 Anathemius was the grandson of Phihp, one of the ministers of 
Constantius, and the grandfather of the emperor Anthemius. After his return from the Per- 
blan embassy, he was appoiuted consul and Pretorian prefect of the East, in the year 405, 
and held the prefecture about ten years See his honours and praises in Godefroy, Col 
Theod. tom. ae p. 350, Tillemont, Hist des Emp tom vi. p 1, &c 

(3) Sozomen, | ix. c.5 He saw some Seyrri at work near Monut Olympus, in Bithynuia, 


and cherished the vain hope that those captives were the last of the nation 
(4) Cod. Theod. 1 vif. tit xvu.1 xv tit i leg 49, 
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But the Romans had so long been accustemed to the authority of a 
monarch, that the first, even among the females, of the Imperial family, 
who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the 
vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcheria,(1), who was only 
two years older than himself, received, at the age of sixteen, the title of 
Augusta; and though her favour might be sometimes clouded by caprice 
or intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern empire near forty 
years ; during the long minority of her brother, and after his death, in 

er own name, and in the name of Marcian, her nominal husband. 
From a motive, either of prudence, or religion, she embraced a hfe of 
celibacy ; and notwithstanding some aspersions on the chastity of Pul- 
cheria,(2) this resolution, which she communicated to her sisters Arcadia 
and Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world, as the sublime effort 
of heroic piety. Inthe presence of the clergy and people, the three 
daughters of Arcadius(3) dedicated their virgimty to God ; and the ob- 
ligation of their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems; 
which they publicly offered in the great church of Constantinople. 
Their palace was converted into a monastery ; and all males, except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had forgotten the distinction 
of sexes, were scrupulously excluded from the holy threshold. Pulcheria, 
her two sisters, and a chosen train of favourite damsels, formed a reli- 
gious community: they renounced the vanity of dress ; interrupted, by 
frequent fasts, their simple and frugal diet ; allotted a portion of their 
time to works of embroidery ; and devoted several hours of the day and 
night to the exercises of prayer and psalmody. The piety of a Christian 
en was adorned by the zeal and liberality of an empress. Ecclesias- 
tical history describes the splendid churches, which were built at the 
expence of Pulcheria, in all the provinces of the Kast; her charitable 
foundations for the benefit of strangers and the poor; the ample dona- 
tions which she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of monastic 
societies ; and the active severity with which she laboured to suppress 
the opposite heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. Such virtues were 
supposed to deserve the peculiar favour of the Deity; and the relics of 
martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future events, were communicated 
in visions and revelations to the Imperial saint (4) Yet the devotion 
of Pulcheria never diverted her indefatigable attention from temporal 
affairs; and she alone, among all the descendants of the great Theodo- 
sius, appears to have inherited any share of his manly spirit and abilities 
The elegant and familiar use which she had acquired, both of the Greek 
and Latin languages, was readily apphed to the various occasions of 
speaking, or writing, on public business: her deliberations were ma- 
turely weighed ; her actions were prompt and decisive ; and, while she 
moved without noise or ostentation the wheel of government, she dis- 
creetly attributed to the genius of the emperor, the long tranquillity of 
his reign. In the last years of his peaceful life, Europe was indeed af- 
flicted by the arms of Attila; but the more extensive provinces of Asia 
still continued to enjoy a profound and permanent repose. ‘Theodosius 


(1) Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric of Pulcheria(] ix.c 1, 
2, 3.), and Millemont (Memoires Eccles tom xv p  171—134) bas dedicated a separate ar~ 
ticle to the honour of St. Pulcheria, virgin, and empress 

(2) Sutdas (Fxcerpla, p 68 in Script Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of the Nestoriana, 
what Poicheria was exasperated against theu founder, because he censured her connection with 
tre beautiful Paulinus, and her incest with ber brother 1 heodosius 

(3) See Ducange, Famil Byzantin p 70. Jlaccilla, the eldest daughter, either died before 
Arcedius, or, if ste tived till the year 451 (Marcellin. Chron.), some defect of mind or body 
must have excluded her from the honours of her rank 

(4) She was admonished, by repeated dreains, of the place where the relics of the forty 
martyrs had been buried. The ground had successively belonged to the house and garden of 
« woman of Constantinopic, to a monastery of Macedonian monks, and to a church of St, 
| hyreus, erected by Cesarius, who was cousul AD 397, and the memory of the relics was 
almost obliterated. Notwithstanding the charitable wishes of Dr Jortin (Remarks.tom 1v p. 

234.), 1b isnot easy to acquit Palcheria of some share in the pious fraud , which must have 
been transacted, when she was more than five-aii t'urty years of age. 
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the younger was never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encoun- 
tering ana punishing a rebellious subject : and since we cannot appland 
the vigour, some praise may be due to the mildness, and prosperity, uf 
the adininistration of Pulcheria. ; 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education of its master. 
A regular course of study and exercise was judiciously instituted ; of 
the military exercises of riding, and shooting with the bow ; of the 
liberal studies of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy: the most skilful 
masters of the East ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal 
pupil; and several noble youths were introduced into the palace, to 
animate his diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria alone 
discharged the important task of instructing her brother in the arts of 
government ; but her precepts may countenance some suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity, or of the purity of her intentions. She taught 
him to maintain a grave and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold his 
robes, to seat himself on his throne, in a manner worthy of a great 
prince ; to abstain from laughter ; to listen with condescension ; to re- 
turn suitable answers ; to assume, by turns, a serious or a placid coun- 
tenunce ; ina word, to represent with grace and dignity the eaternal 
hgure of a Roman emperor. But Theodosius (1) was never excited to 
support the weight and glory of an illustiious name; and, instead of 
aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may presume 
to measure the degrees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father 
and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the guardian 
care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority, and 
example. But the unfortunate prince, who is born in the purp ss must 
remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Arcadius wis 
condemned to pass his perpetual infancy, encompassed only by a servile 
train of women and eunuchs. The ample letsure, which he acquired by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high office, was filled by idle amuse- 
ments, and unprofitable studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit 
that could tempt him beyond the limits of the palace ; but he most assi- 
duously laboured, sometimes by the light of a midnight lamp, in the 
mechanic occupations of painting and carving; and the elegance with 
which he transcribed religious books, entitled the Roman emperor to the 
singular epithet of Calligraphes, or a fair writer. Separated from the 
world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons whom he 
loved ; he loved those who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his in- 
dolence ; and as he never perused the papers that were presented for 
the ruyal signature, the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character, were frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor him- 
self was chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful ; but these qualities, 
which can only deserve the name of virtues, when they are supported 
by courage, and regulated by discretion, were seldom beneficial and 
they sometimes proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, enervated 
by a royal education, was od keg and degraded, by abject supersti- 
tion: he fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the miracles and 
doctrines, with which his faith was continually nounshed. Theodosius 
devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints of the Catholic church ; 
and he once refused to eat, till an insolent monk, who had cast an ex- 
communication on his sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual 
wound which he had inflicted.(2) 


(1) There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical historians, who jn 
geueral bear so close a resemblance. Sozomen (1 ix c 1.) ascribes to Pulcheria the govern. 
ment of the empire, and the education of her brother; whom he scarcely condescends to praise, 
Sucrates, though he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, composes an elaborate 
panegyric ou the emperor, and catitiously suppresses the merits of bissister (1 vi c 22. 42 ) 
Philostorgius (1. xii. ¢ 7 5 expresses the influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly language, 
vor fauthmur onuewoeas vrnpe reucun xa céevOuvacer, Suidas (Excerpt. p 53.) gives a true 
character of Theodosius and { have followed the example of Tillemont (tom. vi p 25), m 
borrowing some strokes trom the modern Geeks. 

(2) Theodoret 1, v c¢ 87. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first men of his age for his 
leirning and piety, applauds the obedience of Theodos.us to the divine laws 
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The stury of a dair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a private 
condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an incredible romance, 
if such a romance had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius. 
The celebrated Athenais(1) was educatcd by her father Leontius in 
the religion and sciences of the Greeks ; and so advantageous was the 
opinion which the Athenian philosopher entertained of his contempo- 
raries, that he divided his patrimony between his two sons, bequeathing 
to his daughter a small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in the 
lively confidence that hier bewity and merit would bea sufficient por- 
tion. ‘The jealousy and avarice of her brothers soun compelled Athenais 
to seek a refuge at Constantinople; and, with some hopes, either of 
justice, or favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. ‘That 
Sagacious princess listened to her eloquent complaint; and secret! 
destined the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the future wite 
of the emperor of the East, who had now attained the twentieth year of 
his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her brother, by an inter- 
esting picture of the charms of Athenais ; large eyes, a well-propor- 
tioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender person, a 
graceful demeanour, an understanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
Adalat of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athenian virgin : 
the modest youth immediately declared his pure and honourable love ; 
and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the acclamations of the 
capital and the provinces. Athenais, who was easily persuaded to re- 
nounce the errurs of Paganism, received at her baptism the Christian 
name of Eudocia; but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of 
Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness by 
the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen years afterwards, the 
emperor of the West. The brothers vf Eudocia obeyed, with some 
anxiety, her Imperial summons; but, as she could easily forgive their 
fortunate unkindness, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the 
vanity, of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of consuls and pre- 
fects. In the luxury of the palace, she still cultivated those ingenious 
arts, which had contributed to her greatness, and wisely dedicated her 
talents to the honour of religion, and of her husband. Eudocia com- 
posed a poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the prophecies of Daniel and Zachariah ; a cento of the 
verses of Homer, applied to the life and miracles of Christ, the legen«d 
of 8t. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the [Persian victories of 'Theodo- 
sius: and her writings, which were applauded by a servile and super- 
stitious age, have not been disdained by the candour of impartial 
criticism.(2) The fondness of the emperor was not abated by time 
and possession ; and Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, was 
ee to discharge her grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to 

erusalem. Her ostentatious i ie through the East may seem in- 
consistent with the spirit of Christian humility: she pronounced, from 
a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to the senate of An- 
tioch, declared her royal intention of enlarging the walls of the city, 
bestowed a donative of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the 


(1) Socrates (1 vit c 21.) mentions her name (Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, an 
Athenian sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genins he most ancient account of 
her history isin John Malala (parti p 20,2) edit. Venet 1743), and in the Paschal Chronicle 
(p. 31}, 512) Those authors bad probably seen original pictures of the empress Eudocie, 
The modern Greeks, Zonaras, Cederenus &c have displayed the love, rather than the taleut, 
of fiction. From Nicepborus, wdeed, | have ventuied to assume her age fhe writer of a 
romance would not have émagined, that Atheudis was near twenty eight years old when she 
mflamed the heart ofa young emperor. 

(2) Socrates, 1 vii. c. 21. Pnotins, p 413-420 ‘the Homeric cento is still extant, and 
has been repeatedly printed , but the clam of Eudocia to that insipid performance is dis 
puted by the critics. See Fabricius, Kibliot). Grec tom ip 357. The Joria, a miscet- 
Janeous dictionary of history and fable, was compiled by anotle: empress of the name or 
Eudocia, who lved im the el venth «outur., and the woud tsstmi ic xtiit im inanuscrint 


“ 
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public baths, and accepted the statues, which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land, her alms and pious founda- 
tions exceeded the munificence of the great Helena; and though the 
public treasure might be impoverished by this excessive liberality, she 
enjoyed the conscious sutisfaction of returning to Constantinople with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, and an undouhted 
picture of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke.(1) But this pilgrimage 
was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated with empty 
pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her obligations to Pulchena, she 
ambitiously aspired to the government of the Eastern empire: the 
palace was distracted by female discord; but the victory was at last 
decided, by the supertor ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. The 
execution of Paulinus, master of the offices, and the digrace of Cyrus, 
Pretorian prefect of the East, convinced the public, that the favour 
of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most faithful friends; and 
the uncommon beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret rumour, that 
his guilt was that of a successful lover.(2) As soon as the empress 
perceived that the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, she 
requested the permission of retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusa- 
lem. She obtained her request ; but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the 
vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat; and 
Saturninus, count of the domestics, was directed to punish with death 
two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. Eudocia instantly re- 
venged them by the assassination of the count: the furious passions, 
which she indulged on this suspicious occasion, seemed to justify the 
severity of ‘Theodosius ; and the empress ignomiiously stript of the 
honours of her rank,(3) was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes 
of the world. The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen 
years, was spent in exile and devotion; and the approach of age, the 
death of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her only daughter, who was 
lead a captive fiom Rome to Carthage, and the society of the Holy 
Monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious temper of her 
mind After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human life, the 
daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired, at Jerusalem, in the 
sixty-seventh year of her age; protesting with her dying breath, that 
she had never transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship (4) 
The gentle mind of ‘Theodosius was never inflamed by the ambition 
of conquest, or military renown, and the shght alarm of a Persian 
war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the Kast. The motives of this 
war were just and honourable. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, 
the suppesed guardian of Theodusius, a bishop, who aspired to the crown 
of martyrdom, cestroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.(5) His zeal 
and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren. the Magi excited a cruel 
persecution ; and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his 
son Vararanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended the throne. 


(1) Baronius (Annal Eccles AD. 438, 439.) 1s Copious and florid, but be is accused of 
placing the lies of different ages on the same level of authenticity. 

(2) In this short view of the disgrace of Ludocia, I bave imitated the caution of Evagrius 
tl. i c¢ 221+), and cowut Marcellanus (in Chion, AD. 240 and 444) ~The two authentic 
dates assigned by the latter, overturn a great part of the Greek fictions, and the celebrated 
story of the apple, &c 1s fit only tor the Arabian Nights, where something wot very unlike it 
mays be found 

(3) Priscus (iu Excerpt Legat p 69), @ contemporary, and a courtier, drily mentions 
her Pagan and Christian names, without adding any ttle of honour o1 respect 

(4) For the éwo pilgrimages of Eudocia, and ber long residence at Jerusalem ber devotion, 
ulins, &c see Socrates (1. vit c 47+) and Evagrius (1 i c 90, 21,22). Ibe Paschal Chio- 
hicte may sometimes deserve regard , aud, in the domestic hictory of Antioch, Johu Malala 
becomes a writer of good authority The Abbé Guenee, 10 a memoir on the tertility of Pa- 
lestine, of which ( have only seeu an extract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounde 
of gold, above 800,000 pounds Sterhng 

(5) Thoudoret, | v c 2. Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom. xj). p. 356-364. Asceimann), 
Bibliot Oriental. tum ni p 396 tom, iv. p 61. Theodvuret blames the rashness of Abdas, 
but extols the constancy of hismartyrdom Yet I donot clearly understand the casuistry 
which prohibits our repairmg the damage which we have unlawfully committed 
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Some Christian fagitives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, were 
sternly demanded, and yenerously refused ; and the refusal, aggravated 
by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between the rival monar- 

ies. The mountains of Armenia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, 
were filled with hostile armies; but the operations of two successive 
cainpaigns were not productive of any decisive or memorable events. 
Some e ments were fought, some towns were besieged, with various 
and doubtful success ; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to re- 
cover the long lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians were repulsed 
from the walls of a Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a martial 
bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in the name of St. Thomas 
the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories, which the incredible speed of 
the messenger Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. From these 
panegynrics the(1) historians of the age might borrow their extraor- 
dinary, and, perhaps, fabulous, tales; of the proud challenge of a 
Persian hero, who was entangled by the net, and dispatched by the 
sword, of Areobindus the Goth; of the ten thousand Immo tals, who 
were slain in the attack of the Roman camp; and of the hundred 
thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a panic terror to 
throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events may be 
disbelieved, or disregarded; but the charity of a bishop, Acacius of 
Amida, whose name might have digiitied the saintly calendar, shall not be 
lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring, that vases of gold and silver are useless 
tua god who neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate 
of the church of Amida, employed the price in the redemption of seven 
thousand Persian captives; supplied their wants with affectionate 
liberality ; and dismissed them to ther native country, to inform the 
king of the true spirit of the religion which he persecuted. The prac- 
tice of benevolence in the midst of war must always tend to assuage 
the animosity of contending nations; and I wish to eps myself, 
that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. In the conference 
which was held on the limts of the two ae the Roman ambas- 
sudors degraded the personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify the extent of his power ; when they seriously ad- 
vised the Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of 
a monarch, who was yet ignorant of this distant war. <A truce of one 
hundred years was solemnly ratified, and, although the revolutions 
of Armenia might threaten the public tranquillity, the essential con- 
ditions of this treaty were respected near fourscore years by the suc- 
cessors of Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia(2) was alternately op- 
pressed by its formidable protectors ; and, in the course of this History, 
several events, which inclined the balance of peace and war, have been 
already related. A disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia to the 
ambition of Sapor; and the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently submitted to the house of 
Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, their hereditary in- 
dependence , and the nation was still attached to the Chr «stoan princes of 
Constantinople. In the beginning of the fifth century, Armema was 
divided by the progress of war and faction ;(3) and the unnatural divi- 

(1) Socrates (1. vii c 18, 19, 20, 21) isthe best author for the Pereian war, We may 
Iskewise consult the three Chronicites, the Paschal, and those of Marcelliuus and Malala, 

(2) This account of the rum aud division of the bingdom of Armenia is taken from the 
third book of the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene Deficient as he is in every qualifi-. 
cation of a good historian, his local information, lng pastions, and lis piejudices, are strongly 
expressive of a native ai contemporary  Procopins (de Edificits, | nic. 1 5 +) relates the 
snine facts in a verv different manner, but i bave extracted the cucumetances the most pro- 
bable in themselves, and the least inconsistent with Mosee uf Chorene 


(3) Fhe western Aimenians used the Greek language and characters in their religious 
offices, but the use of that hostile tongue wis p.olubited by the Persitns in the castern pio- 
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sion precipitated the downfal of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, the 
Persian vassal, reigned over the Eastern and most extensive portion of 
the country ; while the Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor Arcadius. After the death 
of Arsaces, the Romans suppressed the regal government, and im 
on their allies the condition of subjects. The military command was 
delegated to the count of the Armenian frontier ; the city of Theodo- 
siopolis(1) was built and fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile and 
lofty ground, near the sources of the Euphrates ; and the dependent 
territories were ruled by five satraps, whose dignity was marked by a 
eculiar habit of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, who 
amented the loss of their king, and envied the honours of their equals, 
were provoked to negociate their peace and pardon at the Persian court ; 
and returning, with their followers, to the palace of Artaxata, acknow- 
Jedged Chosroes for their lawful sovereign. About thirty years after- 
wards, Artasires, the nephew and successor of Chosroes, fell under the 
displeasure of the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and they 
unanimously desired a Persian governor in the room of an unworthy 
king. ‘The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they earnest- 
ly solicited, 18 expressive of the character of asuperstitious people. He 
eplored the manifest and inexcusable vices of Artasires ; and declared, 
that he should not hesitate to accuse him before the tribunal of a Christian 
emperor, who would punish, without destroying, the sinner. ‘“ Our 
king,” continued Isaac, “is too much addicted to licentious pleasures, 
“* but he has been purified in the holy waters of baptism. He is a lover 
“ of women, but he does not adore the fire of the elements. He may 
‘“* deserve the reproach of lewdness, but he is an undoubted Catholic ; 
‘‘ and his faith 1s pure, though his manners are flagitious. I will never 
““ consent to abandon my sheep to the rage of devouring wolves; and 
AS yee would soon repent your rash exchange of the infirmities of a 
“ believer, for the specious virtues of an heathen.”(2) Exasperated by 
the firmness of Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king and the 
archbishop as the secret adherents of the emperor; and absurdly re- 
joiced in the sentence of condemnation, which after a partial hearing was 
solemnly pronounced by Bahram himself. The descendants of Arsaces 
were degraded from the royal dignity,(3) which they had possessed above 
five hundred and sixty years ;(4) and the dominions of the unfortunate 
Artasires, under the new and significant appellation of Persarmenia, 
were reduced into the form of a province. ‘This usurpation excited the 
jealousy of the Roman government ; but the rising disputes were soon 
terminated by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the ancient 
kingdom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, which Augustus 
might have despised, reflected some lustre on the declining empire of 
the younger Theodosius, 


vinces, which were obliged to use the Svriac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by 
Mesrobes, in the beginning of the fifth century, and the subsequent version of the Bible into 
the Armenian language , an event which relaxed the connection of the church and nation 
with Constantinople. 

(1) Moses Choren, | fii c 59 p 309 and p 358 Procopuus, de Edificits, | inc 5, 
‘lL heodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, about thirty five iniles to the east of Arzerouim, the 
modern capital of Turkish Armenia See d’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom 11. p 99 100. 

(?) Moses Choren 1, iii c.63 p 316 According to the institution of St Gregory the 
apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always of tbe roval family, a circumstance, which, 
iu some degree, corrected the influence of the sacerdotal character, and united the mitre with 
the crown. 

(3) A branch of the royal Louse of Arsaces stiil subsisted, wiih the rank and possessions (a8 
it should seem) of Armenian satraps See Moses Choren. 1 ini c 65 p 321 

(4) Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the Parthian monarch, im- 
mediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Choren {| i: c 2 p 85 ), one huudred 
and thirty years before Christ Without depending on the various und contradictory pcrniods 
of the reigns of the last kings, we may be assured, that the ruin of the Armenian hingdom 
happened after the council of Chalcedon, A.D 43) (1 ui c 61 p 312) and under Vera 
mus, 01 Bahram king of Persia (1 mc 64 p 317), who reigned from A D 41 to 440, 
tee Adsemanul, Bibliot, Orintal tom a p 236, 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Death of Honorius.— Valentinian ITT. pa Gd of the Hast.—Administra- 
tion of his Mother Placidia.—_Htius and Boniface —Conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals. 


Durtine a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years, Honorius, 
hd of the West, was separated from the friendship of his brother, 
and afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the Feast ; and Con- 
stantinople beheld, with apparent indifference and secret joy, the calami- 
tiesof Rome. The strange adventures of reign gradually renewed, 
and cemented, the alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the 
Sie Theodosius had been the captive and the queen of the Goths ; she 
ost an affectionate husband ; she was dragged in chains by his insulting 
assassin ; she tasted the pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, in the 
treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand measures of wheat. After her 
return from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution in 
the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage, which had been 
stipulated without her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as a noble 
reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from the 
hand of Honorius himself, the struggling and reluctant hand of the 
widow of Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the 
nuptials ; nor did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentinian the third, or to assume and exercise an absolute dominion 
over the mind of her grateful husband. The generous soldier, whose 
time had hitherto been divided between social pleasure and military 
service, was taught new lessons of avarice and ambition: he extorted 
the title of Augustus ; and the servant of Honorius was associated to 
the empire of the West. The death of Constantius, in the seventh 
month of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, the power 
of Placidia ; and the indecent famuliarity(2) of her brother, which might 
be no more than the symptoms of a childish affection, were universally 
attributed to incestuous love. On a sudden, by some base intrigues of 
a steward and a nurse, this excessive fondness was converted into an ir- 
reconcileable quarrel : the debates of the emperor and his sister were 
not long conkried within the walls of the palace; and as the Gothic 
soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of Ravenna was agitated with 
bloody and dangerous tumults, which could only be appeased by the 
forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal 
exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of Theodosius, 
during the festival of the Persian victories. They were treated with 
kindness and magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor Constan- 
tius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta could 
not decently be allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the 
arrival of Placidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honortus, 
the consequence of a dropsy ; but the important secret was not divulged, 
till the necessary orders had been dispatched for the march of a large 
body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The shops and the gates 
of Constantinople remained shut during seven days ; and the loss of a 


(1) See Chap xxx! 

(2) Ta cuvexn xara sopa gidnuara, is the expression of Olymplodwrts (apud Photium, p 
197.) , who means, perhaps, to describe the same caresscs which Mahomet bestowed on his 
daughter Phatemah Quando (says the prophet himself), quando subit mihi desiderium 
Paradisi, osculor eam, et ingero Hinguam meam in os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was 
justified by miracle and mystery, and the anecdote hay been coinmuuicated to the public by 
the Revercnd Fathe: Maracc:, in his Version and Confutation of the Koran, tom. {i p. 32 
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foreign prince, who could neither be esteemed nor regretted, was 
celebrated with loud and affected demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the vacant throne 
of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The name of 
the rebel was John; he filled the confidential office of Premicerius, or 
principal secretary; and history has attributed to his character more 

virtues, than can easily be reconciled with the violation of the most 
sacred duty, Elated by the submission of Italy, and the lsope of an 
alfiauce with the Huns, John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the 
majesty of the Eastern emperor; but when he understood that his 
agents had been banished, imprisoned, and at length chased away with 
deserved ignominy, John prepared to aseert, by arms, tite injustice of 
his claims. In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius 
should have marched in person: but the young emperor was easily 
diverted, by his physicians, from so rash and hazardous a design ; and 
the conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently entrusted to Arda- 
burius, and his son Aspar, who had already signalised their valour 
against the Persians. It was resolved, that Ardabumus should embark 
with the infantry ; whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted 
Placidia, and her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Hadniatic. 
The march of the cavalry was performed with such active diligence, 
tnat they surprised, without assistance, the important ety of Aquileia ; 
when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by the intel- 
ligence, that a storm had dispersed the Imperial fleet ; and that his 
father, with only two galhes, was taken and carried a prisoner into the 

ort of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seem, faci- 
itated the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the 
courteous freedom, which he was permitted to enjoy, to revive among 
the troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude; and, as soon as the con- 
spiracy was ripe for execution, he invited by private messages, and 
pressed the approach of, Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular creduli- 
ty transformed into an angel, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, 
and, it was thought, an impassable road, through the morasses of the 
Po: the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown open ; 
and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was first cut off ; and, after 
he had been exposed, mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John 
was beheaded in the Circus of Aquileia. The emperor Theodosiys, 
when he received the news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races ; 
and singing, as he marched through the streets, a suitable psalm, con- 
ducted his people from the Hippodrome to the church, where he spent 
the remainder of the day in grateful devetion.(1) 

Ina monarchy, which, according to various precedents, might be con- 
sidered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible that 
the intricate claims of female and collateral succession should be clearly 
defined ;(2) and Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, 
might have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a 
moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of unbound- 
ed sway; but his indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates 
of sound Set . He contented himself with the possession of the East ; 
and wisely re inquished the laborious task, of waging a distant and 
doubtful war against the Barbarians beyond the Alps; or of securing the 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose minds were alienated by 


(1) Kor these revolutions of the Western empire, consult Olympfodor, apud Phot. p 192, 
193, 196, 197, 200 Sozomen, 1 ix c 16 Socrates,] vu 23,24 Philostorgius, 1. xf. o. 10, 
1} and Godefroy, dissertat. p. 486 © Procopius, de Bell Vandal. 1.i ¢. 3 p. 182, 183. Theo- 
phanes. in Cronograph. p 72, 73, and the Chronicles 

(2) See Grotius de ynre Bellet Pacis, 1 1.6 7 Hehas laboriously, but vainly, attempted 
to form a reasonable system of jurisprudence, from the various and discordant modes of royal 
succession, which have been introduced by fraud, or force, by time, or accident. 
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the irreconcileable difference of language and interest. Instead of listen- 
ing to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to imitate the mo- 
deration of his dfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian on the 
throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at Constan- 
tinople by the title of Nodilissimus: he was promoted, before his de- 
parture from Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Cesar ; and after 
the conquest of Italy, the peclapain Helion, by the authority of Theodo- 
Sjus, and in the presence of the senate, saluted Valentinian the third by 
the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested him with the diadem, 
and the Imperial purple.(1) By the agreement of the three females 
who governed the Roman world, the sun of Placidia was betrothed to 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and Athenais ; and, as soon as 
the lover and his bride had attained the age of puberty, this honourable 
alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same time, as a compen- 
sation, perhaps, for the expences of the war, the Western Ilyricum was 
detached from the Italian dominions, and yielded to the throne, of Con- 
stantinople.(2) The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion 
of the rich and maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous suve- 
reignty of Pannonia and Novisumi, which had been filled and ravaged 
above twenty years, by a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Van- 
dals, and Bavartans. ‘Theodosius and Valentinian continued to respect 
the obligations of their public and domestic alliance ; but the unity of 
the Roman government was finally dissolved. By a positive declara- 
tion, the validity of all future laws was limited to the dominions of their 
peculiar author, unless he should think proper to communicate them, 
subscribed, with his own hand, for the approbation of his independent 
colleague.(3) 

Valentiman, when he received the title of Augustus, was no more 
than six years of age: and his long minority was entrusted to the guar- 
dian care of a mother, who might asseit a female claim to the succession 
of the Western empire. Placidia envied, but she could not equal, the 
1eputation and virtue» of the wife and sister of Theodosius; the elegant 
genius of Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentiman was jealous of the power, which she was inca- 
esd of exercising .(4) she reigned twenty-five years, in the name of 
ier son, and the character of that unworthy emperor gradually coun- 
tenanced the suspicion, that Placidia had enervated his youth by a dis- 
solute education, and studiously diverted his attention from every manly 
and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military spirit, her armies 
were commanded by two generals, Aitius(5) aud Bonmiface,(6) who may 
be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their union might 


(1) The original writers are uot agreed (see Muratori, Annal d’Italia, tom iv. p 139 ) 
whether Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at Rome or Ravenna. In this uncertainty 
1am walling to believe, that some respect was shewn to the senate 

(2) Ihe count de Buat (Hist des Peuples de I’kurope, tom vil p 292—300 ) has established 
the reality, explaimed the motives, and traced the Consequences, of this remarkable cession 

(3) see the first Novel of [heodosins, by which he ratifies and communicates (A D 438 ) 
the fheodosian Code About forty years befure that time, the unity of legislation had been 
proved by auexception ‘The Jews, who were humerous in the cities of Apulia and Calabria, 
produced a law of the East to justify theirexemption from municipal offices (Cod. Theod, | 
xvi tit vise leg 13), and tle Western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, 
the law, quam Constat meis partibus esse dammmosam Cod Theod | xi tit 1 leg 158 

(4) Caasiodorins (Varior | x1 epist i p 238 ) has compared the regencies of Placidia and 
Amalasuntha He arraigns the weakness of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the virtues 
Of hts royal nistress On this occasion, flattery seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

(5) Philostorgius, 1 xii c 212 and Godefroy’s Uissertat. p. 493, &c., and Renatus Fri- 
geridus,apud Gregor furon 1 uc 8 imtom ii p 163 The father of Etius was Gauden- 
tius, an illustrious citizen of the province of Scythia, and master general of the cavalry his 
mother was a rich aud noble Italian From his earliest youth, Atius, as a soldier and a 
hostage, bad conversed with the Barbarians 

(6) For the character of Boniface, see Oly mpiodorus, apud Phot, p 196 ; and St Angustin, 
apud Fillemont, Memoures Lecles tom xii) p 712-715 26 The bishop of Hippo at 
keneth deplored the fall of his frievd, who, after a solemn vow of chastity, had married a 
second wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of keeping several concubines in his 
house 
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have supported a sinking empire; their discord was the fatal and im- 
mediate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attilo 
has immortalized the fame of AZtius; and though time has thrown a 
shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of Marscelles, and the 
deliverance of Africa, attest the military talents of count Boniface. In 
the field of battle, in partial encounters, in single combats, he was still 
the terror of the Barbarians: the clergy, an persue his friend 
Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety, which had once tempted 
him to retire from the world ; the people applauded his spotless 1n- 
tegrity ; the army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, which may 
be displayed in a very singular example. A peasant, who complained of 
the criminal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed 
to attend his tribunal the following day: in the evening the count, who 
had diligently informed himself of the time and place of the assignation, 
inanted his horse, rode ten miles into the country, surprised the guilty 
couple, punished the soldier with instant death, and silenced the com- 
laints of the husband, by presenting him, the next morning, with the 
ead of the adulterer. The abilities of Atius and Boniface might have 
been usefully employed against the public enemies, in separate and im- 
ortant commands; but the experience of their past conduct should 
ave decided the real favour and confidence of the empress Placidia. In 
the melancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface alone had 
maintained her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and the troops and trea- 
sures of Africa had essentially contributed to extinguish the rebellion. 
The same rebellion had been supported by the zeal and activity of 
dEtius, who brought an army of sixty thousand Huns from the Danube 
to the confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. The untimely 
death of John, compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty; but he 
still continued, the subject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entertain 
a secret, perhaps a treasonable, correspondence with his Barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts, and more liberal 
romises. But Altius possessed an advantage of singular moment in a 
emale reign: he was present: he besieged, with artful and assiduous 
flattery, the palace of Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship ; and at length deceived both his mistress 
and his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, and a 
brave man, could not easily suspect. He secretly persuaded(1) Placidia 
to recal Boniface from the government of Africa; he secretly advised 
Boniface to disobey the Imperial summons: to the one, he represented 
the order as a sentence of death; to the other, he stated the refusal as 
a signal of revolt ; and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had 
armed the pro~ince in his defence, tius applauded his sagacity in fore- 
seeing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had excited. A temperate 
enquiry into the real motives of Boniface, would have restored a faith- 
ful servant to his duty and to the republic; but the arts of tius still 
continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by perse- 
cution, to embrace the most desperate counsel. The success with 
which he eluded or repelled the first attacks, could not inspire a vain 
confidence, that, at the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he 
should be able to withstand the regular forces of the West, commanded 
by a rival, whose military character it was impossible for him to despise. 
After some hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and loyalty, Bon- 
face dispatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to the camp of 
Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a strict alliance, and 
the offer of an advantageous and perpetual settlement. 


(1) Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 i. c, 3, 4 p 182—186.) relates the fraud of Actius, the 
revolt of Boniface, and the loss of Africa. This anecdote, which is supported by some col- 
lateral testimony (see Ruinart, Hist. Persecut Vandal p 420, 421), seems agreeable to 
the aie of ancient and modein courts, and would be naturally revealed by the repent- 
nnce of Bonitace. 
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After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Houorius had obtained 

4 precarious establishment in Spain; except only in the province of 
Galicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified their camps, in 
mutual discord, and hostile independence. The Vandals prevailed ; ana 
their adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian hills, between Leon 
and Oviedo, till the approach of Count Asterius compelled, or rathe: 
provoked, the victorious Barbarians to remove the scene of the war to 
the plains of Botica. The rapid progress of the Vandals soon required 
a more effectual opposition ; and the master-general Castinus marched 
against them with a numerous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished 
in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to Tarra- 
gona; and this memorable defeat, which has been represented as the 
pene eet: was most probably the effect, of his rash premempency) 
eville and Carthagena became the reward, or rather the prey, of the 
ferocious conquerors ; and the vessels which they found in the harbour 
of Carthagena, might easily transport them to the isles of Majorca and 
Minorca, where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vainly 
concealed their families and their fortunes. The experience of naviga- 
tion, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to ac- 
cept the invitation which they received from Count Boniface ; and the 
death of Gonderic served only to forward and ammate the bold enterprise. 
In the room of a prince, not conspicuous for any superior powers of the 
mind or body, they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible Genseric.(2) 
a name, which, in the destruction of the Roman empire, has deservad 
an equal rank with the names of Alaric and Attila. The king of the 
Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, with a lameness 
in one leg, which he had contracted by an accidental fall from his horse. 
His slow and cautious speech seldom declared the deep purposes of his 
soul: he disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished , but he in- 
dulyed the sterner passions of anger and revenge. ‘The ambition of 
Genseric was without bounds, and without scruples, and the warrivr 
could dexterously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the allies 
who might be useful to his success, or to scatter among his enemies the 
seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment of his depar- 
ture he was informed, that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, had presumed 
to ravage the Spanish territories, which he was resolved to abandon. 
Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued the hasty retreat of the Suevi 
as far as Merida; precipitated the king and his army into the river 
Anas, and calmly returned to the sea-shore, to embark his victorious 
troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals over the modern 
Streights of Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in breadth, were 
furnished by the Spamards, who anxiously wished their departure ; and 
by the African general, who had implored their formidable earreeeenrn 
Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martia 
ewarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue from the North, will per- 
haps be surprised by the account of the army which Genseric mustered 
on the coast of Mauritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the com- 


(1) See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idatins Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, |. vii. p, 246. 
Paris, 1608.) ascribes the victory of the Vandals ‘o their superior piety. They fasted, they 
prayed, they carried a Bible in the front of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching 
the perfidy and sacrilege of thetr etiemies 

(2) Gizericus (bis name is variously expressed) statura mediocris et equi cash claudicans, 
animo profundus, serinoue rarus, luxutie contempter, ira turbidus habendi, cupidus, ad eoli- 
Citandas geutes provideutissimus, semind Contentionum jacete, odia miscere paratus, Jos- 
nandes, de Rebus Geticis, c 33 p. 657 This portrait, which is drawn with some skill, and 2 
wroug likeness, must have been copied from the Gothic history uf Cassiodorius 

(3) See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, places the 
passage of the Vandalsin the month of May, of the year of Abraham (which commences in 
October) #444 This date, which coincides with A. D. 429, is confirmed by Isidore, another 
Spanish bishop, and is justly preferred to the opinion of those writers, who have marked for 
that event, one of the two preceding years See Pagi Critica, tom ui p 205, &c. 
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mand of their warlike king; and he reigned with equal authority over 
the Alam, who had passed, within the term of human life, from the cold 
of Scythia to the excessive heat of an African climate The hopes of 
the bold enterprise had excited many brave adventures of the Gothic 
nation; and many desperate OAS tage were tempted to repair their 
fortunes by the same means which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this 
various multitude amo unted only to fifty thousand effective men; and 
though Gensenc artfully magnified his apparent strength, by appointing 
eighty chiliarcha, or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase of 
old men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled his 
army to the number of fourscore thousand persons.(1) But his own 
dexterity, and the discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Vandal 
owers, by the accession of numerous and active allies. ‘The parts of 
auritania, which border on the great desert, and the Atlantic ocean, 
were filled with a fierce and untractable race of men, whose savage tem- 
er had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed, by their dread of the 
man arms. The wandering Moors,(2) as they gradually ventured to 
approach the sea-shore, and the camps of the Vandals, must have viewed 
with terror and astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial pride 
and discipline of the unknown stiangers, who had landed on their coast ; 
and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany, formed 
a very singular contrast with the swaithy or olive hue, which 1s derived 
from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. After the first difficulties 
had in some measure been removed, which arose from the mutual igno- 
rance of their respective language, the Moors, regardless of any future 
consequence, embraced the alliance of the enemies of Rome; and a 
crowd of naked savages rushcd from the woods and vallies of Mount 
Atlas, to satiate their revenge on the polished tyrants, who had inju- 
riously expelled them from the native sovereignty of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists(3) was an event not less favour- 
able to the designs of Genseiic. Seventeen years before he landed in 
Africa, a public conference was held at Carthage, by the order of the 
magistrate. The Catholics were satisfied, that, after the invincible rea- 
sons which they had alleged, the obstinacy of the schismatics must be 
inexcusable and voluntary ; and the emperor [onorius was persuaded 
to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction, which had so lon. 
abused his patience and clemency. Three hundred bishops,(4) with 
many thousands of the infenor clergy, were torn from their churches, 
stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, and 
proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves in the 

rovinces of Africa. Their numerous conmegations, both in cities and 
in the country, were deprived of the mghts of citizens, and of the exer- 
cise of religious worship. A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hun- 
dred pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, according to the dis- 
tinctions of rank and fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at a schis- 
matic conventicle ; and if the fine had been levied five times, without 
subduing the obstinacy of the offender, his future punishment was re- 


(1) Compare Procopius (de Bell Vandal 1.1 ¢ 5 p 190) and Victor Vitensis (de Persecu- 
tione Vandal 1 i c 1 p 3 edit Rumait). We are assured by Idatiis, that Gensenic evi- 
cuated Spain, cum Vandalis omubus eorumque tamilius, and Possidus in Vit Augustin 
c 2% apud Ruinart, p 427) describes his army, as manus ingens immanium gentinm Vanda- 
lorum et Alanorum, comimxtam secum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque diveresrum 

ersonas 
r (2) For the manners of the Moors, see Procopius (de Bell Vandal | ji c 6 p 249); ‘ur 
their figure and complexion, M de Buffon (Histoire Naturelle,tom ail p 430). Precopiue 
says in general, that the Moors bad joined the Vandals before the death of Valentiman (de 
Rell. Vandal | i.c. 5. p.190); and itis probable, that the independent tribes did not em 
brace any uniform system of policy 

(3) See Tillemont Memoires, Eccles. tom. x11 p 516—558 , and the whole series of the 
persecution, in the original monuments, published by Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 
323—515. 

(4) The Donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthigo, amounted to 279, and they as- 
serted, that their whole number was not less than 400 —The Catholics had 286 present, 120 
absent, besides sixty-four vacant bishoprics 
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ferred to the discretion of the Imperial court(1) By these severities, 
which obtamed the warmest approbation of St. Augustine,(2) great 
numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the Catholic church: but the 
fanatics, who still persevered in their opposition, were provoked to mad- 
ness and despair; the distracted country was filled with tumult and 
bloodshed ; the armed troops of Circumcellions alternately pointed 
their rage against themselves, or against their adversaries; and the 
calendar of martyrs received on both sides a considerable augmenta- 
tion.(3) Under these circumstances, Genseric, a Christian, but an 
enemy of the orthodox communion, shewed himself to the Donatists ag 
a powerful deliverer, from whom they might reasonably expect the re- 
peal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors.(4) The 
conquest of Africa was tacilitated by the active zeal, or the secret fa- 
vour, of a domestic faction; the wanton outrages against the churches, 
and the clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed 
to the fanaticism of their allies; and the intolerant spats which dis- 

aced the triumph of Christiamty, contributed to the loss of the most 
important province of the West.(5) 

rhe court and the people were astonished by the strange intelligence, 
that a virtuous hero, after so many favours, and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians to destroy the pro- 
vince entrusted to his command. The friends of Boniface, who still 
believed that his criminal behaviour might be excused by some honour- 
able motive, solicited, during the absence of AXtius, a free conference 
with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer of Ingh distinction, 
was named for the important embassy.(6) In their first interview at 
Carthage, the imaginary provocations were mutually explained ; the 
opposite letters of Altius were produced and compared , and the fraud 
was easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal error ; 
and the Count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgiveness 
of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her future 1esentment. His 
repentance was fervent sand sincere, but he soon discovered, that it was 
no lenger in his power to restore the edifice which he had shaken to its 
foundations. Carthage, and the Roman garrisons, returned with their 
general to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the rest of Africa was 
still distracted with war and faction ; and the inexorable king of the 
Vandals, disdaining allterms of accommodation, sternly refused to re- 
linquish the possession of his prey. The band of veterans, who marched 
under the standard of Bomtace, and his hasty levies of provincial troops, 


(1) The fifth titie of the sixteenth booh of the Theodosian Code, exhibits a series of the Im 
perial lawe against the Donatists, from the year 400 tu the year 428 Of these the Sith law, 
promulgated by Honorius, A.W 414, 18 the most severe and eflectual 

(2) St. Augustin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment of heretics His 
pathetic declaration of pity and indulgence, for the Manicheans, has been asserted by Mr 
Loche (vol ni p 40) among the choice specimens ot bis Common place book = Another 
philosopher, the celebiated Bayle (tom it p 445—496 ), has retused, with superfluous dilr- 
gence and ingenwty, the arguments, by which the bishop of Hippo justified, in his old age, the 
persecution of the Donatists. 

(3) See Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom sul p 586—592 806. The Donatists boasted of 
thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and probably with truth, that these 
numbers were much exaggerated , but he sternly maintains, that 10 was better that some should 
burn themselves in this world, than that aéé should burn in hell flames 

(4) According to St Augustin and fheudoret, the Donatists were inclined to the principles, 
or at least to the party, of the Arians, which Genscric supported. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom vi p 

(5) see Baronius, Annal Eccles A.D 428 No 7 A J) 439 No 35 The cardinal, though 
more inclined to seek the cause of great events in heaven than on the earth, bas observed the 
apparent councctiou of the Vandals aud the Donatists. Under the reign of the Barbarians, 
the schismatics of Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred years, at the end of 
which, we may again trace them by the light of the Imperial persecutions, See Tillemunt 
Mem. Fecles tom vi p 192, && 

(6) {n a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St Augustin, without examining the grounds 
of the quarrel, prously exhorts him to discharge the duties of a Christian and a subyect, to ex. 
tricate himself without delay from his dangerous and guilty situations and even, tf he conid 
obtain the consent of bis wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and penance (fillemont, Mem 
Eccles. tom. v1 p 890) The bishop was intinately conn-ctod with [arit3, the minister 
peace (Id tom vm p 928 ) 
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were defeated with considerable loss: the victorious Barbarians insulted 
the open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Kegius, were the 
only cities that appeared to rise above the general inundation. — 
he long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with fre- 

uent monuments of Roman art and magnificence ; and the respective 
dee of improvement ines be accurately measured by the distance 
frém Carthage and the Mediterranean. A simple reflection will impress 
every thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation: 
the country was extremely populous; the inhabitants reserved a liberal 
subsistence for their own use; and the annual exportation, particularly 
of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved the name 
of the common granary of Rome and of mankind. Ona sudden, the 
seven fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed 
by the invasion of the Vandals; whose destructive rage has perhaps 
been exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant 
declamation. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual violation of 
humanity and justice ; and the hostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by 
the fierce and lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful 
and domestic society. Phe Vandals, where they found resistance, sel- 
dom gave quarter; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were 
expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose walls they had fallen. 
Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed every 
species of indignity and torture, to force from the captives a discovery of 
their hidden wealth. The stern policy of Genseric justified his frequent 
examples of sonar execution: he was not always the master of his 
own passions, or of those of his followers ; and the calamities of war 
were avated by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the fanatacism 
of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded, that it was the 
common practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit- 
trees, of a country where they intended to settle ; nor can I believe that 
it was a usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners 
before the walls of a besieged city, for the sole PUD of infecting 
the air, and producing a pestilence, of which they themselves must have 
been the first victims.(1) 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the exquisite 
distress of beholding the ruin, which he had occasioned, and whose ra- 
pid progress he was unable to check. After the loss of a battle, he 
retired into Hippo de ; where he was immediately besieged by an 
enemy, who considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. The mari- 
time colony of Hippo,(2) about two hundred miles westward of Car- 
thage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing epithet of Reytus, from 
the residence of Numidian kings ; and some remains of trade and po- 

ulousness still adhere to the modern city, which is known in Europe 
y the corrupted name of Bona. The military labours, and anxious re- 
flexions, of Count Boniface, were alleviated by the edifying conversation 
of his friend St. Augustin ;(3) till that bishop, the hght and pillar of the 
Catholic church, was gently released, in the third month of the siege, 
and in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from the actual and the im- 


(1) The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contained, 1. In a letter Crom Ca- 
preolus, bishop of Carthage, tu excuse his absence from the councilot Ephesus (ap Ruinart, 
p. 429.). 2 In the Hfe of St Augustin, by his friend and colleague Possidius (ap Ruinart, 
p. 427 ), 3 In the Histury of the Vandalic Persecntion, by Victor Vitensis (1 ic. 1, 2, 3. 
edit Rulnart) The last picture, which was drawn sixty years atter the event, 1s more ex- 
pressive of the author's passions than of the trath of facts 

(¥%) See Cellarius, Geograph, Antiq. tom. ji part. i: p. 112 Leo African in Ramusio, tom 
i. tol 70. L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. il p 434.437 shaw’s Travels, p 46, 47 ‘Ihe old 
Hippo Regius was finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century; but a new town, at 
the distance of two miles, was built with the materials, and it contained, in the S:cteenth 
centnry, about three bundred families of industrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The 
edjacent territory is renowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite fruits. 

(3) The life of St Augustin, by Tillemont, fills a quarto volume (Mem Eccles tom xiii. 
of more than one thousand pages, and the diligence of that learned Jansenist was ex cited, 

on this occasion, by factious and devout zeal for the founder of his sect 
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pending calamities of his country. The youth of Augustin had been 
stained by the viogs and errors, whicn he so ingenuously contesses ; but 
from the moment of his conversion, to that ot his death, the manners ot 
the bishop of Hippo were pure and austere ; and the most conspicuous 
of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics of every denomina- 
tion ; the Manichzans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, against whom 
he waged a perpetual controversy. When the city, some months after 
his death, was burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately saved, 
which contained his voluminous writings , two hundred and thirty-two 
separate books or treatises on theological subjects, besides a complete 
exposition of the psalter and the guspel, and a copious magazine of 
epistles and homulies.(1) According to the judgment of the most im- 

artial critics, the superficial learning of Augustin was confined to the 

atin language ;(2) and his style, though sometimes animated by the 
eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by false and affected rhetoric. 
But he possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative mind; he boldly 
sounded the dark abyss of grace, predestination, free will, and original 
sin; and the ngid system of Christianity which he framed or restor- 
ed,(3) has been entertained, with public applause, and secret reluctance, 
by the Latin church.(4) 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of the Van- 
dals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen months: the 
sea was continually open; and when the adjacent country had been 
exhausted by irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were compelled 
by famine to relinquish theik enterprise. The importance and danger 
of Africa were deeply felt by the regent of the West. Placidia_ im- 
plored the assistance of her eastern ally; and the Italian fleet and 
army were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople with a 
powerful armament. As soun as the force of the two empires was united 
under the command of Bomtace, he boldly marched against the Van- 
dals ; and the loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the fate of 
Africa. He embarked with the precipitation of despair, and the peo- 
ple of Hippo were permitted with their families and effects, to occupy 
the vacant place of the soldiers, the gieatest part of whom were either 
slain or made prisoners by the Vandal The Count, whose fatal ce- 
dudity had wounded the vitals of the republic, might enter the palace 
of Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon removed by the smiles 
of Placidia. Boniface accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician, 
atl the digmty of master general of the Roman armies, but he 
must have blushed at the sight of those medals, in which he wap re- 
presented with the name and attributes of victory.(5) The discovery 


(1) Such at least 1s the account of Victor \itensis(de Persecut Vandal 1.1 ¢ 3), though 
Geunadiue seems to doubt whether any person had read, or even collected, add the works of 
St Augustin (See Hieronyin Opera, tom i p 319 im Catalog Scriptor. tccles ) They have 
been repeatedly printed , aud Dupin (Bibhotheque Eccles tom itt p 158-257) has given 
# laige and satisfactory abstract of them, asthey standin the last edition of the Benedictines 
My personal acquaintace with the bishop of Hippo docs not extend beyond the Confessions, 
aud the Coty of God 

(z) In his early youth (Confess i 14) St Augustin disliked and neglected the study of 
Gieck, and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists in a Latin version (Confess. vi 9). 
Some modern critics bave thought, that his ignorance of Greek disqualified fim from ex~ 
pounding the scriptures, and Cicero or Quiutilan would have required the knowledge of 
that language ju a professor of rbetoric 

(3° these questions were seldom agitated, fiom the time of St Panl to that of St Au- 
gust = lam informed that the Greek fatheis maintam the natural sentaments of the Semj- 
pclagians, and that the orthodoxy of St Augustin was derived from the Mauichwean school, 

(4) The church of Rome has canontsed Augustin, and reprobated Calvin Yet as the read 
difference between them > invistble even to a theological mucroscope, the Moliniste are op- 
pressed by the authority of the saint, and the Jansenists are disgraced by their reseniblance to 
the heretic In the mean while the Protestant Armenians stand aloof, and deride the mutunl 
perplexity of the disputauts (See a curious Review of the Controversy, by Le Clerc, Biblio 
theque Universelle, tom xiv p. 144—398 ).  Perbape a reasoner still more mdependent, may 
smile in zs turn, when he peruses an Arminian Commentary on the £ pisdeto the Romans. 

(5) Ducange, Fam Byzait p 67 On one side, the head of Valentinian, on the reverse, 
Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, and a pain in the other, standing ina triumphal cnr 
which 18 drawn by four ho 8 ‘, or, in another mic tal, by four stags, an unluckyemblem! I 
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of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the distinguished 
favour of his nval, exasperated the haughty and perfidious sou! of 
fEtius. He hastily returned from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or 
rather with an army, of Barbarian followers; and such was the weak- 
ness of the government, that the two generals decided their private 

uarrel in @ bloody battle. Boniface was successful ; but he received 
ift the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of which 
he expired within a few days, in such Christian and charitable senti- 
ments, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept 
/Etius for her second husband. But AStius could not derive any im- 
mediate advantage from the generosity of his dying enemy: he was 
proclaimed a rebel by the justice of Placidia ; and though he attempted 
to defend some strong fortresses erected on his patrimonial estate, the 
Imperial power soon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the 
tents of his faithful Huns. The republic was deprived, by their mutual 
discord, of the service of her two most illustrious champions.(1 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boniface, that 
the Vandals would achieve, without resistance or delay, the conquest 
of Africa. Eight years however elapsed, from the evacuation of Hippo 
to the reduction of Carthage. In the midst of that interval, Ai 
ambitious Genseric, in the full tide of apparent prosperity, negociated 
a treaty of peace, by which he gave his son Hunneric for an hostage ; 
and consented to leave the Western emperor in the undisturbed 
possession of the three Mauritanias.(2) ‘This moderation, which can- 
not be imputed to the justice, must be ascribed to the policy, of the 
conqueror. His throne was encompassed with domestic enemies ; who 
accused the baseness of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims of 
his nephews, the sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he 
sacrificed to his safety ; and their mother, the widow of the deceased 
king, was precipitated, by his order, into the river Ampsaga. But the 
public discontent burst forth in dangerous and frequent conspiracies ; 
and the warlike tyrant 1s supposed to have shed more Vandal blood by 
the hand of the executioner, than in the field of battle.(3) The con- 
vulsions of Africa, which had favoured his attack, opposed the firm 
establishment of his power; and the various seditions of the Moors 
and Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed, or 
threatened, the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced 
towards Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the 
Western provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed to the naval enterprises 
of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and, in the heart of Numidia, the 
strong inland city of Corta still persisted in obstinate independence.(4) 
These difficulties were gradually subdued by the spirit, the perseverance 
and the cruelty of Genseric; who alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African kingdom. He subscribed 
a solemn treaty, with the hope of deriving some advantage from the 
term of its continuance, and the moment of its violation. The vigilance 
of his enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship, which 
concealed his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at length surprised 


chonld doubt wnether another example can be found of the head ofa suhject on the reverse 
of un Imperial medal See Scieuce des Medailles, by the Pere Jobert, tom 1 p. 152—150. 
edit of 1739, by the Baron de la Bastie 

(1) Procopius (de Bell Vandal. 1 i.c 3 p. 185) continues the history of Boniface no 
farther than his return to Italy, His death is mentioned by Prosper and Marcellinus , the ev- 
pression of the latter, that Atlus, the day before, had provided himself with a longer spear, 
implies something like a regular ducl. 

(2) See Procopius, de Bell Vandal | i c. 4 p. 186 Valentinian published several humane 
lawe, to relieve the distress of his Numidian and Mauritanian subjects; be discharged them, 
in @ great measure, from the payment of their debts, reduced their tribute to one cighth, and 
gave them a right of apres from the provincial mugistrates to the orafect of Rome. Cod. 
Theod. tom. vi Novell. p 11, 12. 

(3) Vie.or Vitensis, de Persecut Vandal 1. ii. c 5. p. 26. The cruelties of Genserie t>- 
wards his subjects ale strongly expressed in Prosper’s Chronicle, A D. 442 

(4) Possidius, in Vit Augustin, c 28, apud Ruinart, p. 428 
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by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five vears after fhe aestinc- 
tion of the city and republic by the younger Scipio. 1: 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, witn tne titie of a colony ; and 
though C might yield to the royal prerogatives of Constanti- 
nople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, or the splendor of 
Antioch, she still maintained the second rank in the West; as the 
Rome (if we may use the style of contem i) of the African world. 
That wealthy and opulent metropolis(2) displayed, in » dependent con- 
dition, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage contained the 
manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of the six provinces. A re- 
gular subordination of civil honours, gradually ascended from the pro- 
curators of the streets and quarters of the city, to the tribunal of the 
supreme magistrate, who, with the title of proconsul, represented the 
state and dignity of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasta 
were instituted for the education of the African youth ; and the liberal 
arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages. The buildings of Carthage 
were uniform and magnificent : a shady grove was planted in the midst 
of the capital ; the new port, a secure and capacious harbour, was sub- 
servient to the commercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and the 
s}lendid games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost 1n the 
presence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians was 
not equal to that of their country, and the reproach of Punte faith still 
adhered to their subtle and faithless character.(3) ‘The habits of trade, 
and the abuse of luxury, had corrupted their manners, but their im- 
pious contempt of monks, and the shameless practice of unnatural 
usts, are the two abominations which excite the pious vehemence of 
Salvian, the preacher of the age (4) The king of the Vandals severely 
reformed the vices of a voluptuous people, and the ancient, noble, 
ingenuous, freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Victor are not 
without energy,) was reduced by Genseric into a state of ignominious 
servitude. After he had permitted his licentious troops to satiate their 
rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine and 
oppression. An edict was promulgated, which enjoyed all persons, with- 
out fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valuable 
furniture or apparel, to the royal officers ; and the attempt to secrete 
any part of their patrimony, was inexorably punished with death and 
torture, as an act of treason against the state. The lands of the pro- 
consular province, which formed the immediate district of Carthage, 
were accurately measured, and divided among the Barbarians ; and the 
conqueror reserved for his peculiar domain, the fertile territory of 
Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia and Getulia.(5) 

It was natural enough that Gensenc should hate those whom he had 
injured: the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed to his 


(1) See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidove, Prosper, and Marcellinus They mark the same 
year, tut different days, for thre surprisal of Carthage 

(2) The picture of Carthage, as it flourisbed in the fourth and fifth centunes, is taken from 
the Expositio toting Mundi, p 17,18 inthe third volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographers, 
from Ausonius de Claris Urbibus p 228, 229 , and principally trom Salvian, de Gubemma 
tiove Dei, | vit p 257, 258, Jam srrprised that the \afitca should not place either a mint, 
or ana senal, at €arthage; but only a gynecaum, or female manufacture. 

(3) The anonymous author of the Lxpositio totius Mundi, compares, in bis barbarous 
Latin, the country and the inhabitants , and, after stigmatising their want of faith, he coolly 
concludes, Difficile autem: inter eos invenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci bons esse possunt. 
P 18 

(4) He decla es, that the peculiar vices uf each country were collected in the sink of Car- 
thage (I vii p 257). Inthe indulgence of vice, the Africans applauded their manly virtue. 
Fe sil: se magus Virilis fort tudinis esse crederent, qui maxime virus famine ushs probrositate 
fregissent (p 268). ‘The streets of Carthage were polluted by effeminate wretches, who putr 
licly assumed the counteuance, the dress, and the character of women (p 264) If a monk 
appeared in the city, the holy man was pursued with impious s:orn and ridicule, detestanti 
bus ridentinm eacbinnis (p 289.). 

(5) Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal 1. 1.c \ p. 189, 190, and Victor Vitnesis, do 
Persecut Vandal Li.c 4. 
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jealousy aud resentment; and all those who refused the 1gnomiunious 
terms, which their honour and religion forbade them to accept, were 
compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the condition of perpetual 
banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled 
with a crowd of exiles, or fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who 
solicited the public Pa) aan and the benevolent epistles of Theo- 
doret, still preserve the names and misfortunes of Celestian and 
Maria.{(1) ‘The Syrian ae deplores the misfortunes of Celestian, 
who, from the state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was 
reduced, with his wife and tamily, and servants, to beg his bread in a 
foreign country ; but he applauds the resignation of the Christian ex- 
ue, and the philosophic temper, which, under the pressure of such 
calamities, could enjoy more real happiness, than was the ordinary lot 
of wealth and prosperity. The story of Maria, the daughter of the 
magnificent Eudemon, 1s singular and interesting. In the sack of 
Carthage, she was purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of 
Syria, who afterwards sold her as a slave in their native country. A 
female attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same 
family, still continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude; and the daughter of Eudemon re- 
ceived from her grateful affection the domestic services, which she had 
once required from her obedience. This remarkable behaviour divulged 
the ma condition of Mara, who, in the absence of the bishop of 
Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers 
of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
mamtenance; and she passed ten months among the deaconesses of 
the church; till she was unexpectedly informed, that her father, who 
had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an honourable office 
in one of the Western provinces. Her filhal impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop: Theodoret, 1n a letter still extant, recommends 
Mania to the bishop of Aigw, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was 
frequented, during the annual fair, by the vessels of the West ; most 
earnestly requesting, that his colleague would use the maiden with a 
tenderness suitable to her hirth; and that he would entrust her to the 
care of such faithful merchants, as would esteem it a sufficient gain, if 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, to the arms of 
her afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, J am tempted to 
distinguish the memorable fable of the Srven Sriexerenrs:(2) whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
and the conquest of Africa by the Vandals.(3) When the emperor 
Decius persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus con- 
cealed themselves in a spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent moun- 
tain ; where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders 
that the entrance should be firmly secured with a pile of huge stones. 
They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of hfe, during a period of one 
hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, the slaves of 


(1) Ruinart (p 444 - 457 ) has collected from Theodoret, and other authors, the misfortunes, 
seal and tabulous, of the 1uhabitants of Carthage. 

(2) The choice of fabnious circumstances is of small importance, yet | have confined my 
self to the narrative which was translated fiom the Sviiac by the care of Gregory of Tours 
(de Gloria Martyrum, 110 ¢ 95 in Max Bibliotheca Patrum, tom, x1 p 856), to the Greek 
acts of their martyrdum (apud Photium, p 1400, 1401, and to the Annals of the Patnaich 
butychius (tom. 1 p 391 531, 552. 555 Vere. Pocock ) 


(3) Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanni (Bibliot. Oriental tom i p. 336 
H38 ), pluce the reourrection of the Seven Sleepers in the years 736 (A. D. 425 ), or 748 (A. D 
$37), of the wra of the Seleucides Their Greek acts, which Photius had read, assign the 
date of the thirty-eighth vear of the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide either with A. 
D 431, or 4th The period wich had elapsed since the persecution of Dectus 1s easily as- 
celimined, and nothing leas then the ignosance of Mnhoimet, or the legendanes, could suppou 
the mterval of three or four hundred years 
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Adohus, to whom the mmheritance of the mountain had descended, re- 
moved the stones, to supply materials for some rustic edihce: the light 
of the sun darted into the cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted 
to awake. After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, they were 
pressed by the calls of hunger; and resvlved that Jamblichus, one of 
their number, should secret y. return to the city, to purchase bread for 
the use of his companions. The youth (if we may still employ that ap- 
pellation) could no longer recognise the once familiar aspect of his 
hative country ; and his surprise was increased by the appearance of a 
large cross, triumphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. 
His singular dress, and obsolete language, confounded the baker, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of the 
empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mutual enquiries produced the amazing 
discovery, that two centuries were almost a es since Jamblichus, and 
his friends, had escaped from the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop 
of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and as it 1s said the 
emperor Thsodostis hinself hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven 
Sleepers ; who bestowed their benediction, related thew story, and at 
the same instant peaceably expired. The origin of this marvellous fable 
cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the modern Greeks, 
since the authentic tradition may be traced within half a century of the 
supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was born only 
two years after the death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted one 
ot his two hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of the young men 
of Ephesus.(1), Their legend, before the end of the sixth century, was 
tranclited from the Syriac, into the Latin language, by the care of Gre- 
gory of Tours. The hostule commumons of the East preserve their me- 
mory with equal reverence ; und their names are honourably inscribed 
in the Roman, the Habyssinian, and the Russian calendar (2) Nor has 
their reputation been confined to the Christian world. This popular 
tale, which Mahomet might learn when he drove his camels to the fairs 
of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revelation, into the Koran.(3) The 
story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, and adorned by the nations, 
from Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion ;(4) and 
some vestiges of a similar tradition have been discovered in the remote 
extremities of Scandinavia (5) This easy and universal belief, 50 ex- 
pressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine merit 
of the fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from youth to age, with- 
out observing the gradual, but incessant, change of human affairs ; and 
even 1n our larger experience of history, the imagination 1s accustomed, 
by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to umite the most distant re- 


(1) James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was born A 1D 452 , he began 
to compose his sermous A. D 474. he wasmade bishop of Batna, in the district of Sarue, 
aud province of Mesopotamia, A D 519, and died A BD 521 (Assemanin, tom, i p 288, 
—289 ) forthe homily de Puerts Evhesints, see p 335-339 though f could wish that As- 
semanni had translated the text of James of Sarug, instead of answeiing the objections of 
Baronius 

(2) See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Mensis Juli, tom vi p 375 397) This 
immense calendar of saints, in one hundred and twenty-six vears (1644-1770 ), and in fifty 
volumes in folto, has advanced no farther than the 7th day of Octaber = the suppression of 
the Jesuits has most probably checked an undertaking, which, through the medinm of fable 
and superstition, communicates much historical and philosphica: mstiuction 

(3) see Maracci Aleoran Suraxvill tom up. 420-427 andtom t partiv p 103. With 
such an ample privilege, Mahomet has not shewn much taste or ingenuity He has invented 
the dog (Al Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers, the respect of the sun, who altered his course 
twice a day, that he might siine iuto the cavern , and the care of God himeelf, who preserved 
their bodies from putrefaction, by turning thei to the right and left 

(4) See @Herbelot, Kibliotheque Onieniale, p 139 , and Renaudot, Hist Patriarch. Alex- 
audrin p JY, 40 

(5) Paul, the deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. 1.4 4 p. 745, 746 edit. 
Grot,), who lived towards the end of the eighth century, bas placed in a cavern under a fork, 
on the shore of the ocean, the Seven Slecpers of the Nurth, whose long repose was respected 
by the Barbarians Their dress declared th.m to be Romans, and the deacon conjectures, 
that they were reserved by Pr vai pre st the future apostles of those unbcheving countries 
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volutions. But if the interval between two memorable eras could be in- 
stantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after a momentary slumber of 
two hundred years, to display the new world to the eyes of a spectator, 
who still retained a lively and recent impression of the oid, his surprise 
and his reflections would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance. The scene could not be more advantageously placed, than in 
the two centuries which elapsed between the reigns of Decius and of 
Theodosius the Younger. During this period, the seat of government had 
been transported from Rome to a new city on the banks of the Thracian 
oie ci ; and the abuse uf military spirit had been suppressed, by an 
artificial system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the 
persecuting Decius was filled by a succession of Christian and orthodox 
princes, who had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity: and the 
public devotion of tne age was impatient to exalt the saints and mart 

of the Catholic church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules. The union 
of the Roman empire was dissolved : its genius was humbled in the dust ; 
and armies of unknown Barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions of 
the North, had established their victorious reign over the fairest pro- 
vinces of Europe and Africa. . 


CHAP XXXIV. 


The Character, Conquests, and Cowt of Attila, King of the Huns — 
Death of Theodosius the Younger.— Elevation of Marcian to the Em- 
pire of the Eust 


Te western world was oppressed by the Goths and Vandals, who fled 
before the Huns; but the achievements of the Huns themselves were 
not adequate to their power and fd at Their victorious hords had 
spread from the Volga to the Danube ; but the public force was ex- 
hausted by the discord of independent chieftains ; their valour was idly 
consumed in obscure and predatory excursions ; and they often degrad- 
ed their national dignity by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to 
enlist under the banners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of 
ArtiLa,(1) the Huns again became the terror of the world ; and I shall 
now describe the character and actions of that formidable Barbarian ; 
who alternately insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged 
the rupid downfal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuously rolled from the confines 
of China to those of Germany, the most powerful and populous tribes 
may commonly be found on the verge of the Roman provinces. The 
accumulated weight was sustained for a while by artificial barriers ; and 
the easy condescension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the 
insolent demands of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite 
for the luxuries of civilized hfe. The Hungarians, who ambitiously in- 
sert the name of Attila among their native kings, may affirm with truth, 
that the hords, which were subject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had 
formed their encampments within the hmits of modern Hungary,(2) in 


(1) The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in Jornandes (de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 34—50. p. 660-688 edit Giot.) and Priscus (Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33— 
76. Paris, 1648 ) Ll have not seen the lives of Attila, composed by Juvencus Czlius Calanus 
Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicholas Olahue, archbishop of Grau, in the six- 
teenth, See Mascon’s History of the Germans, ix 23 and Maffei Osservazion: Litterarie, tom 
i p 88,89 Whateve: the niodern Hungarians have added, must be fabulons , and they du 
not seem to have exceliedin the art of fiction They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul 
aud ttaly, married innamerable wives, Ac he was one huudred and twenty years of age 
Thwrocz Coron. p ¢ c. 22 iu Script Hungar tom i. p 7€ 

(2) Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies 1 The Huns of 
Attila, 2 the Abares, m the sith century, and, 3 the Turks, or Magiars, A.D 989, the 
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a fertile country, which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of 
hunters and shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, and 
his valiant brothers, who continually added to their power and reputation 
commanded the alternative of peace or war with the two empires. His 
alliance with the Romans of the West was cemented by his personal 
friendship for the great Atius ; who was always secure of finding, in the 
Barbarian camp, a hospitable reception, and a powerful srt argh At his 
solicitation, and in the name of John the usurper, sixty-thousand Huns 
advanced to the confines of Italy ; their march and their retreat were 
alike expensive to the state; and the grateful policy of Ztius abandon- 
ed the possession of Pannonia to his faithful confederates. The Romans 
of the East were not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which 
threatened the provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical 
historians have destroyed the Barbarians with lightning and _pesti- 
lence ;(1) but Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of three hundred and fifty pounds of 
gold, and of disguising this dishonourable tribute by the title of gene- 
ral, which the king of the Huns condescended to accept. The public 
tranquillity was frequently interrupted by the fierce impatience of the 
Barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four 
dependent nations, among whom we may distinguish the Bavarians, dis- 
claimed the sovereignty of the Huns; and their revolt was encouraged 
and protected by a Roman alliance ; till the just claims, and formidable 

ower, of Rugilas, were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw his am- 

assador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate: their decree 
was ratified by the emperor; and two ambassadors were named, Plin- 
thas, a general of Scythian extraction, but of consular rank ; and the 
queestor Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who was recom- 
mended to that office by his ambitious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. His two 
nephews, Attila aa Bleda, who succeeded to the throne of their uncle, 
consented to a personal interview with the ambassadors of Constantino- 
ple; but as they proudly refused to dismount, the business was trans- 
acted on horseback, in a spacious apa near the city of Margus, in the 
Upper Mesia. The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as 
wall as the vain honours, of the negociation. They dictated the con- 
ditions of peace, and each condition was an insult on the majesty of 
the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on 
the banks of the Danube, they required that the annual contribu- 
tion should be augmented from three hundred and fifty, to seven hun- 
dred, pounds of gold; that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, 
should be paid for every Roman captive, who had escaped from his Bar- 
barian master ; that the emperor should renounce all treaties and en- 
gagements with the enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, 
who had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of ‘Theodosius, should 
be delivered to the justice of their offended sovereign. This justice was 
rigorously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of a royal race. They 
were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the command of At- 
tila: and, as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans 
with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and arbitrary 
respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or independent nations of Scy- 
thia and Germany.(2) 


immediate and genuine ancestois of the mudern Hungarians, whose connection with the two 
former 1s extremely faint und remote Ihe Prud:omus and Netitia of Matthew Belius, ap: 
pear to contain a rich fund of information concerning ancient and modern Hungary. 1 have 
seen the extracts in Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom xxii p 1-51. and Bibliotheque 
Raisonneée, tom. xvi. p 127—175 

(1) Socrates, 1 vii c 43 Theodorct,| v c 36 Tillemont, who always depends on the 
faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Flist des kKmp tom vi p 136. 607), 
that the wars and personages were not the same 

12) See Pnscus, p 47 48, and Hist d's Peuples del’Huropre, tom vir c xii xin xiv xv. 
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Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his regal, de- 
scent(1) from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to the observation of a 
Gothic historian, bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait 
of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck ;(2) a 
large head. a swarthy ape sea weed sniall deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, 
a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square 
body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanor of the king of the Huns expressed the con- 
sciousness of his superiority above the rest of mankind; and he had a 
custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror 
which he caanined. Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity : 
his suppliant enemies might confide in the assurance of peace or pardon , 
and Attila was considered by his subjects as a just and indulgent master 
He delighted in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature 
age, his head, rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of the North , 
and the fame of an adventurous soldier was neta exchanged for 
that of a prudent and successful general. The effects of personal valou: 
are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or romance, that victory, even 
among Barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill, with which the 
passions of the multitude are combined and guided for the service of a 
singleman. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zangis, surpassed their 
rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage; and it may be ob- 
served, that the monarchies, both of the Huns, and of the Moguls, were 
erected by their founders on the basis of popular superstitiun. The 
miraculous conception, which fraud and err ascribed to the virgin- 
mother of Zingis, raised him above the level of human nature ; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, invested him with the 
empire of the earth, pointed the valour of the Moguls with irresistible 
enthusiasm.(3) The religious arts of Attila were not less skilfully 
adapted to the character of his age and country. It was natural enough, 
that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar devotion, the god of war ; 
but as they were incapable of forming either an abstract idea, or a cor- 
poreal representation, they worshipped their tutelar deity under the 
symbol of an iron cimeter.(4) One of the shepherds of the Huns per- 
ceived, that a heifer, who was grazing, had wounded herself, in the foot, 
and curiously followed the track of the blood, till he discovered, among 
the long grass, the point of an ancient sword ; which he dug out of the 
ground, and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that 
artful, prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial favour ; and, 
as the rightful possessor of the sword of Mas, asserted his divine and 
indefeasible clam to the dominion of the earth.(5) If the rites of Scy- 
thia were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile 
of faggots, three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was raised in 
a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit 


(2) Priscus, p 539°) The modern Hungarians have deduced lis ge.calogy, which ascends, 
in the thity-dfth degrec, to Ham the son of Nuah, yet they are ignorant of his father’s real 
name (de Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tam. ii p 297 ) 

(2) Compare Jornandes (c. 35. p. 661 ) with Bufton, Hist Naturelle, tom iii p 380. The 
former bad a right to observe, originis suz signa restituens The character and portrait of 
Atila are probably transcribed from Cassivdorus 

(5) Abulpharag Dynast vers Pococh, p 281 Genealogical History of the Lartars, by 
Abulghazi Bahade: Khan, partin c 15 part iv ¢ 3. Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de fa 
Croix, 1 ic. 1 6 The relations of the missiouanes, who visited fartary in the thirteenth 
ceutury (see the seventh volume of the Histoire des Voyages), express the popular language 
and opinions; Zingtfs is styled the Son of God, &e &c. 

(4) Nec templum apud eos visitur, ant delubrum, ne tugurinm quidem culmo tectum cerni 
usquam potest, sed géadius Burbaiico rit? hum) figltur nudus, eurmque ut Martem repionum 
quas circumetrcant presniem verecundius colunt Ammian Marcellin. xxxi 2 and the 
learned Notes of Lindenbrogius and Valesius 

(5) Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in his own text (p 65), and In the quote 
tion made by Jornandes (c 35 p 662) He might have explained the tradition, or table 
which characterised this famous sword, and the name, as well as attibutes, of the Scythian 
deity, whom he has translated into the Mars ot the Gieeks and Romans 
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of this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and sf the hundredth captive.(1) Whether human sacri- 
fices formed any part of the worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated 
the god of war with the victims which he continually offered in the field 
of battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which 
rendered his conquests more easy, and more permanent ; and the Bar- 
barian princes confessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, that 
they could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the divine majesty 
of the king of the Huns.(2) His brother Bleda, who reigned over a 
considerable part of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre, and 
his life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural im- 
pulse ; and the vigour with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars, 
convinced the world, that 1t had been reserved alone for his invincible 
arm.(3) But the extent of his empire affords the only remaining evidence 
of the number, and importance, of his victories; and the Scythian 
monarch, however ignorant of the value of science and philosophy, might, 
perhaps, lament, that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the art 
which could perpetuate the memory of his exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized and the 
savage climates of the globe; between the inhabitants of cities, who 
cultivated the earth, and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in tents, 
Attila might aspire to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the Bar- 
barians.(4) He alone, among the conquerors of ancient and modern 
times, united the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia; and 
those vague appellations, when they are applied to his reign, may be un- 
derstood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond 
its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the number of his pro- 
vinces : he interposed, with the weight of a powerful neighbour, in the 
domestic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his heutenants chastised, and 
almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the 
islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and di- 
vided by the waters of the Baltic; and the Huns might derive a tribute 
of furs from that northern region, which has been protected from all 
other conquerors by the severity of the climate, and the courage of the 
natives. ‘Towards the East, it 1s difficult to circumscribe the dominion 
of Attila over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured, that he 
reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the king of the Huns was 
dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician ;(5) that he insulted 
and vanquished the Khan of the formidable Geougen ; and that he sent 
ambassadors to negociate an equal alliance with the empire of China 
In the proud review of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty 
ot Attila, and who never entertained, during his lifetime, the aioapht of 
a revolt, the Gepide and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by their 
numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. ‘The re- 
nowned Ardaric, king of the Gepidsw, was the faithful and sagacious 
counsellor of the monarch ; who esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst 
he loved the mild and discreet virtues of the noble Walamir, king of the 


(1) Herodot | iv. c 62 For the sake of economy, | have calculated by the smallest 
stadium. in the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they 
oe up into the air, aud drew omens and presages from the manner of their falling on the 

ile. 
c (2) Priscus, p.55. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, was pleased, if the person on 
whom he fixed hiseyes seemed unable to support theirdivine lustre Suetun in August.c 79 

(3) The count de Buat (Hist des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vil p 42S, 429 ) attempts to 
clear Attila from the murder of bis brotber. and is almost inclined to reyect the concurrent 
ceatimony of Jornandes, and the contemporary Chronictes 

(4) Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui ipaudita ante se potentid, solus Scythica et Ger 
manica regna possedit. Jornandes, c 49 p 684 Priscus, p 64, 65. M de Guignes, by his 
knowledge of the Chinese, has acquired (tum 1 p. 295 -301 ) an adequate idea of the empire 
of Attila. 

(5) See Hist des Huns, tom up 296 The Geougen believed, that the Huns could ey - 
cite at pleasure, storms of wind and rai Vhis plaenomenon was produced by the stone 
Gert, to whose magic power the ioss of a battle was ascitbed by the Mahometan Tartars of 
the fouiteenth centuis See Cherefeddin Al, Hist de Timur Bec, tom. 1. p 82, 83 
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Ostrogoths. The crowd of vulgar kings. the leaders of so many martial 
tribes, who served under the cf of Attila, were ranged in the sub- 
missive order of and domestics, round the person of their master. 
They watched nod ; they trembled at his frown; and, at the first 
signal of his will, they executed, without murmur or hesitation, his stern 
and absolute commands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, with 
their national troops, attended the royal camp in regular succession ; 
but when Attila collected his military force, he was able to bring into 
the field an army of five, or, according to another account, of seven hun- 
dred thousand Barbarians.(1) 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention of Theodo- 
sus, by reminding him, that they were his neighbours both in Europe 
and Asia; since they touched the Danube on one hand, and reached, 
with the other, as far as the Tanais. In the reign of his father Arca- 
dius, a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces of the 
East; from whence they brought away rich spoils and innumerable 
captives.(2) They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores of the 
Caspian sea ; traversed the snowy mountains of Armenia ; passed the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys; recruited their weary cavalry 
with the generous breed of Cappadocian horses ; occupied the hilly 
country of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs, and ces, of the 
citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach ; and the monks 
and pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy 
embarkation. The memory of this invasion was still recent in the 
minds of the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, with supe- 
rior forces, the design which these adventurers had so boldly attempted ; 
and it soon became the subject of anxious conjecture, whether the 
tempest would fall on the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. Some of 
the great vassals of the king of the Huns, who were themselves in the 
rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance and society 
of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, of the West. 
They related, during their residence at Rome, the circumstances of an 
expedition, which they had a made into the East. After passing a 
desert and a morass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake Maotis, 
they penetrated through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of 
fifteen days march, on the confines of Media; where they advanced as 
far as the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic. They encountered the 
Persian army in the plains of Media; and the air, according to their 
own expression, was darkened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns were 
obliged to retire, before the numbers of the enemy. Their laborious re- 
treat was effected by a different road ; they lost the greatest part of 
their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, with some know- 
ledge of the pve f and an impatient desire of revenge. In the free 
conversation of the Imperial ambassadors, who discussed. at the court of 
Attila, the character and designs of their formidable enemy, the ministers 


(1) Jornandes, c. 35. p. G61. ¢ 37. p 667. See Tilleinont, Hiet des Empereurs, tom. vi p. 
129 138. Corneille bas represented the pride of Attila to his subject kings; and bis tragedy 
opens with these two ridiculous lines ; ‘ 

Hs ne sont pas venus, bos deux rois! qu on leur die 

Qu’us se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila s'ennme 
The two kings of the Gepids and the Ostrogoths are profound politicians and eentimenta 
lovers , aud the whule piece exhibits the defects, without the genius, of the poet 

(2) alii per Caspta claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inovino tramite ducti 

Invadunt Orientis opes jam pascua fumant 
Cappadocum, volucrumgue parens Argeus equorum 
Jam rubet altus Halys, nec se defendit miquo 
Monte Cilix; Syriz tractus vastantur amen, 
Assuetumgne choris et lata plebe canorum 

Proterit imbeliem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 





Claudian, in Ruflu |. 4 28--35 
sce, likewise, In Eutrop 1. 1 243—251 and the strong description of Jetom, who wrot: from 
his feclings, tom. ij. p. 26. ad Heliodor p 200. ad Ocean. Philostorgius (1 1x ¢ 8.) mentions 
this irnnuption. 
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of Constantinuple ex their hope, that his strength might be 
diverted and emplsyed in a long and doubtful contest with the princes 
of the house of Sassan. The more sagacious Italians admonished their 
Eastern brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope; and convinced 
them, that the Medes and Persians were incapable of resisting the arms 
of the Huns, and, that the easy and important acquisition would exalt 
the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror. Instead of contentin 
himself with a moderate contribution, and a military title, which equalled 
him only to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose 
a disgraceful and intolerable ble on the necks of the prostrate and 
captive Romans, who would then be encompassed, on all sides, by the 
empire of the pila 
ile the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert the im- 
pending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the 
possession of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted between the 
courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, for the recovery of that valuable 
province ; and the ports af Sicily were already filled with the military 
and naval forces of Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread 
his negociations round the world, ee their designs, by exciting 
the king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire ; and a trifling ino.- 
dent svon became the motive, or pretence, of a destructive war.(2) 
Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was held on the 
northern side of the Danube, which was prutected by a Roman fortress, 
surnamed Constantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the commercial 
security ; killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders; and levelled 
the fortress with the ground. The Huns justified this outrage as an act 
of reprisal ; alleged, that the bishop of Margus had entered their terri- 
tories, to discover and steal a secret treasure of their kings ; and sternly 
demanded the guilty prelate, the sacriligious spoil, and the fugitive 
subjects, who had escaped from the justice of Attila. The refusal of the 
Byzantine court was the signal of war; and the Mesians at first ap- 
lauded the generous firmness of their sovereign. But they were soon 
intimidated by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adjacent towns ; 
and the people were persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a 
private citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed 
to the safety of his eet h The bishop of Margus, who did not possess 
the spirit of a martyr, reselved to prevent the designs which he suspected. 
He boldly treated with the princes of the Huns; secured, by solemn 
oaths, his pardon and reward ; posted a numerous detachment of Bar- 
barians, in silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and, at the ap- 
ointed hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. 
This advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, served as a pre- 
lude to more honourable and decisive victories. The sg: his frontier 
was covered by a line of castles and fortresses ; and though the greatest 
part of them consisted only of a single tower, with a small garrison, they 
were commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of an 
enemy, who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of a 
regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept away b 
the inundation of the Huns.(3) They destroyed, with fire and sword, 
the populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Mar- 


1) See the original conversation in Priscus, p 64, 65 
‘eS Priscus, p. 331 Hie history contained a copious and elegant account of the war (Eva- 
grius, |. tc it} , Dut the extracts which relate tu the embassies are the only parts that have 
reached our tames The original work aus accessible, however, to the writers, from whom we 
borrow our imperfect knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Count Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, 
and the author of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle. M de Buat (Hist des Peupies de 
turope tom. vii. c. xv ) has examined the cause, the circumstances, aud the duration of this 
war, and will not allow it to extend beyond the year four huudred and forty four 

(3) Procop.us, de ft dificiis, | iv c. 3 These fortresses were afterwards restored, strength. 
ened, aud enlarged by the emperor Jurtinian , but they were svon destrvyed by the Abures, 
who succeeded to the power and possessions of the Hine, 
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cianapolis, of Naisius and Sardica; where every circumstance, in the 
discipline of the peopie, and the construction of the buildings, had been 
gradually adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The whole breadth 
of Europe, as it extends above five hundred miles from the Euxine to 
the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by the 
myriads of Barbarians whom Attila led into the field. The public dan- 
er and distress could not, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt 
Fis amusements and devotion, or to appear in person at the head of the 
Roman legions. But the troops which had been sent against Genseric, 
were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, 
were exhausted ; and a military force was collected in Europe, formid- 
able by their arms and numbers, if the generals had understood the 
science of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The ar- 
mies of the Eastern empire were vanquished in three successive en- 
agements; and the progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of 
Pate. The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under the walls 
of Marcianapolis, were fought in the extensive plains between the 
Danube and Mount Hemus. As the Romans were pressed by a victori- 
ous enemy, they gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace; and that narrow eine the last extremity of the 
land, was marked by their third, an irreparable, defeat. By the des- 
truction of this army, Attila acquired the indisputable possession of the 
field. From the Hellespont to ‘Thermopy]e and the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, he ravaged, without resistance, and without mercy, the 
provinces of Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, 
perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption of the Huns; but the words, 
the most expressive of total extirpation and erasure, are applied to the 
calamities which they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern empire (1) 
Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were protected by the 
walls of Constantinople ; but those walls had been shaken by a recent 
earthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a large and 
tremendous breach. The damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but 
this accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, that Heaven itself 
had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were 
strangers to the laws, the language, and the religion, of the Romans (2) 
In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the South, the Scythian 
shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The laws of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine 
and murder, are founded on two principles of substantial interest: the 
knowledge of the permanent benefits which may be obtaied by a 
moderate use of conquest ; and a just apprehension, lest the desolation 
which we inflict on the enemy's country, may be retaliated on our own 
But these considerations of hope and fear are almost unknown in the 
pacers’ state of nations. “The Huns of Attila may, without injustice, 
e compared to the Moguls and Tartars, before their primitive manners 
were changed by religion and luxury, and the evidence of Oriental 
history may reflect some light on the short and imperfect annals of 
Rome. After the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, 
it was seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but in 
calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that po- 
pulous country, that the vacant land might be converted to the pasture 
of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,(3) who insinuated some 


(1) Septuaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tyro) depredatione vastate. The language of count 
Narcellinus is still more forcible. Pene totam Europam, invasis ercisigue civitatibus atque 
castellis, conrasiz. 

(2) Tiliemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom vi p. 106, 107) has paid great attention to this 
memorable earthquake , which was feit us far from Constantinople as Antioch and Alexandria, 
eud ts celebrated by all the ecclesiastical wiiters ia the hands of a popular picacher, an 
carthquake ia an engine of admirable effect 

(3) He represented, to the emperor of the Moguls, that the four provinces (Petcheli, Chan- 
tong, Chanci, and Leaotong’ which he already possessed might annually produce, under a 
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principles of rational pohcy mto the mind of Zingts, diverted him from 
the execution of tis horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which 
yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was ex- 
ercised, with a regular form of disci which may, with equal reason, 
though not with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. 
The inhabitants, who had submitted to their discretion, were ordered to 
evacuate their houses, and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the 
city , where a division was made of the vanquished into three parts. 
The first class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the young 
men capable of bearing arms; and their fate was instantly decided : 
they were either inlisted among the Moguls, or they were massacred on 
the spot by the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended bows, haa 
formed a circle round the captive multitude The second class, com- 
posed of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank 
and profession, and of the more wealthy or honourable citizens, from 
whom a private ransom might be expected, was distributed in equal or 
propertonauls lots. ‘The remainder, whose life or death was alike use- 
ess to the conquerors, were permitted to return to the city; which, in 
the mean while, had been stripped of its valuable furniture ; and a tax 
was imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of breath- 
ing their native air. Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, when they 
were not conscious of any extraordinary rigour.(1) But the most casua. 
provocation, the slightest motive, of caprive or convenience, often pro- 
voked them to involve a whole people in an mdiscriminate massacre : 
and the ruin of some flourishing cities was executed with such unrelent- 
ing perseverance, that, according to their own expression, horses might 
run, without stumbling, over the ground where they had once stood. 
The three great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, 
were destroyed by the armies of Zingis ; and the exact account, which 
was taken of the slain, amounted to four millions three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand persons.(2) Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated 
in a less barbarous age; and in the profession of the Mahometan reli- 
gion: yet, if Attila equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane,(3) either 
ae on or the Hun might deserve the epithet of the ScourGE or 

Op.(4 

It may be affirmed with bolder assurance, that the Huns depopulated 
the provinces of the empire, by the number of Roman subjects whom 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a wise legislator, such an 
industrious colony might have contributed to diffuse, through the de- 
serts of Scythia, the rudiments of the useful and prinmentel arts , but 
these captives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dispersed 
among the hords, that obeyed the empire, of Attila. The estimate of 
their respective value was formed by the simple judgment of unen- 


mild administration, 500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 200,000 pieces of 
suk Gaubil Hist de la Dynastic des Mongous, p 58, 59. Yelutchousay (such was the uanie 
of the mandarin) was a wise and virtuous minister, Who saved his country, and civilized the 
conquerors. See p 102, 103 

(1) Particnlar instances would be endless, but the curious reader may consult the life of 
Gengiscan, by Petit de la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, and the fifteenth book of the His 
tory of the Huns 

2) At Maru, 1,300,000, at Herat, 1,600,000, at Neisabour, 1,747,000. D’Herbelot, Biblio- 
theque Onientale, p. 380 381 {use the orthography of d’Anville’s mape It must howevei 
be allowed, that the Persians were disposed to exaggcrate their losses, aud the Moguls, to 
magnify their exploits 

(5) Cherefeddin Ali, his serwile panegyrist, would afford us meny horrid examples In his 
camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled when the army 
of their countrymén appeared in sight (Hist de Tinur Bec, tom iii p 90). Lhe people of 
Ispahan supplied 70,000 human sculls for the strncture of several lofty towers ([d tom. i. p 
434). A similar tay was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom ii p 370), and the exact 
account, which Cherefeddin was not able to procure fram the proper officers, is slated by 
another bisturian (Ahmed Arabsiado, tom 1i p 175 vers Manger) at 90,000 head:. 

(4) The ancients Jornandes, Priscus, &c are ignorant of this epithet, The inodern Hun- 
girians have imagined, that it was applied, by a hermit of Gaul, tu Atula, who was pleased to 
insert 1t among the titles of his royal diguity Mascou, ix 23 and Tillemont. Hist. des Em- 
pereurs, tom v1 p 14% 
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lightened, and unprejudiced, Barbarians. Perhaps they mght not 
understand the merit of a theologian, profoundly skilled in the contro- 
versies of the Trinity and the Incarnation es they respected the 
ministers of every religion ; and the active of the Christian mis- 
sionaries, without apposite the person, or the palace, of the monarch, 
successfully laboured in the propagation of the (1) The pastoral 
tribes, who were ignorant of the distinction of landed property, must 
have dier e use, as well as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence ; 
and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt, or 
their abhorrence.(2) The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and the 
Goths had communicated the familiar knowledge of the two national 
dialects ; and the Barbarians were ambitious of conversing in Latin, the 
military idiom, even of the Eastern empire.(3) But they disdained the 
age, and the sciences, of the Greeks; and the vain sophist, or 
grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, 
was mortified to find, that his robust servant was a captive of more value 
and importance than himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and 
esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An archi- 
tect, in the service of Onegesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath ; but this work was a rare example of pri- 
vate luxury ; and the trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, 
were much more adapted to supply a wandering pave with the useful 
instruments of peace and war. But the merit of the physician was re- 
ceived with universal favour and respect ; the Barbarians, who despised 
death, might be apprehensive of disease ; and the haughty conqueror 
trembled in the presence of a captive, to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an 
imaginary power, of prolonging, or preserving his hfe.(4) The Huns 
might be provoked to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom they 
exercised a despotic command ;(5) but their manners were not suscep- 
tible of a refined syatem of oppression ; and the efforts of courage and 
diligence were often recompensed by the gift of freedom. The historian 
Priscus, whose embassy is a source of curious instruction, was accosted, 
in the camp of Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek Jan- 
age, but whose dress and figure displayed the appearance of a wealthy 
cythian. In the siege of Viminiacum, he had lost, according to his 
own account, his fortune and liberty: he became the slave of One- 
eee ; but his faithful services, against the Romans and the Acatzires, 
iad gradually raised him to the rank of the native Huns; to whom he 
was attached by the domestic pledges of a new wife and several children. 
The spoils of war had restored and improved his private property ; he 
was admitted to the table of his former lord ; and the apostate Greek 
blessed the hour of his captivity, since it had been the introduction to 
an happy and andependent state; which he held by the honourable 
tenure of military service. This reflection naturally produced a dispute 
on the advantages, and defects, of the Roman government, which was 
severely arraigned by the apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 


(1) The missionaries of St Chrysostom bad converted great numbers of the Scythians, who 
dwelt beyond the Danube, intents and waggons ‘Theodoret, 1 v c 3!) Phetius, p 1517. 
The Mabometans, the Nestorians, and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gaan- 
ing the sons and graudeons of Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour 

(2) ‘The Germaus, who exterminated Varus and his legions, had been partictlarly offeeded 
with the Roman laws and lawyers. Gune of the Barbarians, after the effectual precautions of 
pea ba the tongue of au advocaie, aud sewing up his mouth, observed, with much eatlefac- 
tion, that the viper could no longer hiss. Florus, iv 12. 

(3) Priscus, p 59 It should seem, that the Huus preferred the Gothic and Latin languages 
to their own , wh.ch was probably a harsh and barren idiom : 

(4) Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of the last moments of Lewss XL (Me- 
moires, I. vi c 12) represents the insolence of his physician, who, in five mouths, extorted 
$4,000 crowas, and a rich bishopric, from the stern avaricious tyrant. 

(5) Priecas (p. G1.) extole the equity of the Roman laws, which protected the life of a 
slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the Germane) non disciplina et sevcritate, sed jin 
petu et tri, nt inimicuin, nis! qaod impune. De Moribus Germ c 25 The Heruli, who 
were the aubjects of Attila, claimed, and exercised, the power of life and death over their 
slaves See a remarkable instance in the second book of Agathias 
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aud feeble dec'amation, The freedmen of Onegesius exposed, In true 
and lively co ours, the vices of a declining empire, of which he had so 
lung been the victim ; the cruel absurdity of the Roman princes, unable 
to protect their subjects aguinst the public enemy, unwilling to trust 
them with arms for their own defence ; the intolerable weight of taxes, 
rendered still more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary moles of 
collection ; the obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws; the tedi- 
ous and expensive forms of judicial proceedings ; the partial administra- 
tion of justice ; and the universal corruption, which increased the in- 
fluence of the rich, and aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A sen- 
timent of patriotic sympathy was at mh igs revived in the breast of the 
fortunate exile; and he lamented, with a flood of tears, the guilt or 
weakness of those magistrates, who had perverted the wisest and most 
salutary inatitutions.(1) 

The timid, or selfish, policy of the western Romans had abandoned 
the Eastern empire to the Huns.(2) The loss of armies, and the want 
of discipline, or virtue, were not supplied by the personal character of 
the monarch. Theodosius might still affect the style, as well as the 
title, of Invincible Augustus ; but he was reduced to solicit the cle- 
mency of Attila, who imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating 
conditions of peace. I. The emperor of the East resigned, by an ex- 
press or tacit convention, an extensive and important territory, which 
stretched along the southern banks of the Danube, from Singidunum or 
Belgrade, as far as Nove, in the diocese of Thrace. The breadth was 
defined by the vasue computation of fifteen days journey ; but, from the 
proposal of Attila, to remove the situation of the national market, it 
soon appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within 
the limits of his dominions. II. The king of the Hue required, and 
obtained, that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven 
hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum of two thousand one hun- 
dred ; and he stipulated the immediate payment of six thousand pounds 
of gold to defray the expences, or to expiate the guilt, of the war. One 
might imagine, that such a demand, which scarcely equalled the measure 
of private wealth, would have been readily discharged by the opulent 
empire of the East ; and the public distress affords a remarkable prvot 
of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly, state of the finances. 
A large proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was detained 
and intercepted in their oes through the foulest channels, to the 
treasury of Constantinople. ‘The revenue was dissipated by Theodo- 
sius, and his favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury ; which was dis- 

ised by the names of Imperial magnificence, or Christian charity. 

‘he ummediate supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity 
of military preparations. A personal contribution, mgorously, but ca- 
priciously, imposed on the members of the senatorian order, was the only 
expedient that could disarm, without loss of time, the impatient avarice 
of Attila: and the poverty of the nobles compelled them to adopt the 
scandalous resource of exposing to public auction the jewels of their 
wives, and the hereditary ornaments of their palaces.(3) III. The king 
of the Huns appears to have established, as a principle of national juris- 
prudence, that he could never lose the property, which he had once ac- 
quired, in the persons, who had yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, 
submission to his authority. From this principle he concluded, and the 
conclusions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who hil 
been taken prisoners in war, should be released without delay, and with- 


1) See the whole conversatiun in Priscus, p 59 - 62 
2) Nova iterum Orienti assurgit rua .... quum nulla ab Occidentalibus ferrentur auxilta. 
Prosper-Tyro composed his Chronicle in the West, and his observation implies a censure. 

(3) According to the description, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, an auction of Byzan. 
tine luxury must have been very productive Every wealthy house possessed a semicircular 
table of massy silver, such astwo men could scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight of 
forty pounds, cups, dishes of the same metal, && 
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outransom, that every Roman captive, who had presumed to escape, 
should purchase his right to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of 
gold ; and that all the Barbarians, who had deasttad the standard of 
Attila, should be restored, without any promise, or stipulation, of par- 
don. In the execution of this cruel and ignominious treaty, the Im- 
perial officers were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters, 
who refused to devote themselves to certain death; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scythian people, 
by this public confession, that they were destitute either of faith, or 
power, to protect the suppliants, who had embraced the throne of 

“‘heodosius.(1) 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure, that, except on this oc- 
casion, it has never been mentioned by any historian or geographer, 
exposed the disgrace of the emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimun- 
tium, a small city of Thrace on the Illyrian borders,(2) had been dis- 
tinguished by the martial spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation 
of the leaders whom they had chosen, and their daring exploits against 
the innumerable host of the Barbarians. Instead of tamely expectin 
their approach, the Azimuntines attacked, in frequent and sieceetal 
sallies, the troops uf the Huns, who gradually declined the dangerous 
neighbourhood ; rescued from their hands the spoil and the captives, 
and recruited their domestic force by the voluntary association of 
fugitives and deserters. After the conclusion of the treaty Attila still 
menaced the empire with implacable war, unless the Azimuntines were 
persuaded, or compelled, to comply with the conditions which their 
sovereign had accepted. The ministers of Theodosius confessed with 
shame, and with truth, that they no longer possessed any authority 
over a society of men, who so bravely asserted their natural indepen- 
dence ; and the king of the Huns condescended to negociate an equal 
exchange with the citizens of Azimus. ‘They demanded the restitution 
of some shepherds, who, with their cattle, had been accidentally sur- 
prised. A strict, though fruitless inquiry, was allowed ; but the Huns 
were obliged to swear, that they did not detain any prisoners belonging 
to the city, before they could recover two surviving countrymen, whom 
the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost 
companions. Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their 
solemn agsseveration, that the rest of the captives had been put to the 
sword; and that it was their constant practice, immediately to dismiss 
the Romans and the deserters, who had obtained the security of the 
public faith. This prudent and officious dissimulation may be con- 
demned, or excused, by the casuists, as they incline to the rigid decree 
of St. Augustin, or to the milder sentiment of St. Jerom and St. 
Chrysustom: but every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge, 
that, if the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and multi- 
plied, the Barbarians would have ceased to trample on the majesty of 
the emp) 

It would have been strange indeed, if Theodosius had purchased, by 


w 


to 


5 


(1) The articles of the treaty, e. pressed without much order or precision, may be found in 
Priscus (p. 54,35, 36, 37 53, &c ) Count Marceillinne dispenses some comturt, by observing, 
Ist, Zhat Attila himeelf solicited the peace aud presents, which he had formerly refused, and, 
2dly. That, about the same time, the anbassudors of India presented a fine large lame tyger to 
the emperor Theodosius 

(2) Priscus, p 35,36 Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, or casties, of Thrace, 
enumerated by Procopius (de Edlficiis, | iv c xi.tom ii. p 92 edit Paris), there is ouc 
of the name ot Esimontow, whose position is doubtfully marked, in the neighbourhood of 
Anchialus, and the Euxine Sea. The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist till the 
reign of Justinian, but the race of its brave defenders had been carefally extirpated by the 
Jealousy of the Roman priuuces 

(3) The peevish dispute of St Jerom and St Augustin, who laboured, by different expe- 
dients, to reconcite the seeming quarrel of the (wo apostles St Petcr aud St Paul, depends 
on the solution of an important question (Middleton’s Works, vol i: p 5—-10), which has 
been frequently agitated by Catholic and Protestant divines, and even by lawyers and philo- 


sophers of every age 
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the loss of honour, asecure and solid tranquillity; or if lus tameness 

had not invited the cepetition of injuries. ‘The byzantine court was 
insulted by five or six successive embassies ;(1) and the ministers of 
Attila were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or imperfect exdcu- 
tion of the last treaty ; to produce the names of fugitives and deserters. 
who were still protected by the empire; and to declare, with seeming 
moderation, that unless their sov erergn obtained complete and immediute 
satisfaction, it would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to 
check the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides the motives of 
pride and interest, which might prompt the king of the Huns to con- 
tinue this train of negociation, he was influenced by the less honuurable 
view of enriching his favourites at the expence of his enemies. The 
Imperial treasury was exhausted, to procure the friendly offices of the 
ambassadors, and their principal attendants, whose favourable report 
might conduce to the maintenance of peace. The Barbarian monarch 
was flattered by the liberal reception of his mimsters: he computed 
with pleasure the value and splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted 
the performance of every promise, which would contribute to their 
private emolument, and treated as an important business of state, the 
marriage of his secretary Constantius (2) That Galhe adventurer, 
who was recommended by Atius to the hing of the Huns, had engaged 
his service to the ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated 1eward 
of a wealthy and noble wife ; and the daughter of count Saturninus was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of her country. The reluctance of 
the victim, some domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of her 
furtune, cooled the ardour of her interested lover , but he still demand- 
ed, in the name of Attila, an equivalent alliance, and, after many 
ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantime court was compelled to 
sacrifice to this insolent stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most lustrous rank of the 
Roman matrons. For these importunate and oppressive embassies, At- 
tila claimed a suitable return. he weighed, with suspicious pride, the 
character and station of the Imperial envoys; buthe condescended to 
Yromise, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive any min- 
isters who had been invested with the consular digmty. The council 
of Theodosius eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate and 
ruined condition of Sardica; and even ventured to insinuate, that every 
officer of the army or household was qualified to treat with the most 
powerful princes of Scythia = Maaximin,(3) a a data courtier, whose 
abilities had been long exercised in civil and military employments, ac- 
cepted with reluctance the troublesome, and, perhaps, dangerous com- 
mission of reconciling the angry spit of the king of the Huns. Fis 
friend, the historian Priscus,(4) embraced the opportumty of observing 
the Barbarian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life’ but the 
secret of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was entiusted only to 


(1) Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c. c xix ) has delimeated, with a bold 
ead easy pencil, sume of the most striking circumstances of the pride of Attila, and the 
Cisgrace of the Romans He deseives the praise of having read the Jragments of Priscus, 
which have been too much disregatded 

(2) See Priscus, p 69 71,72, &c 1! would fain believe, that this adventur t was afterwards 
crucified by the order of Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable practices but Priscus (p 57 ) 
hrs too plainly ‘distinguished ¢7.0 persons of the name of Constantiis, who, from the simaler 
events of their lives, might have been ersily Confoundcd 

(3) In the Persian treaty concluded in the year 422, the wise and eloquent Maxinun bad 
been the assessor of Ardaburiue (Socrates, | vir c 20) When Marctan deocet ded the throne 
the office of Great Chaniberlain was bestowed on Muaxioin, woo is ranked, ina public edict, 
among the four principal ministers of state (Novell ad Cale Cod Ibeod p S1,). He exe 
ented a civel aud nilitary commission i the Eastern provinces , and his death was lamenterlt 
by the saveges of Tthiepia, whose incursions he had repressed See Priscus, p 40, 4b, 

(4) Priscus was a native of Punam ain Tbrace, and deserved, by his cloquence, an 
honourable pluce among the sophiste of the age His Tyzantine history, which releved to bys 
own times, wae comprised tn seven book. See Faluscine bibbot) Graec ton vi p 93. 
2%3 Notwihsianding the charitab'e judgment of thecritci, LT suspect that Priscug was a 
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the interpreter Vigilus. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, 
Orestes, a noble subject of the Pannouian province, and Edecon, a 
vahant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrn, returned at ihe same time 
from Constantinople to the royal camp. ‘Their obscure names were 
afterwards illustrated by the extraordinary fortune and the contrast of 
their sons: the two servants of Attila became the fathers of the last 
Roman emperor of the West, and of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 
The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of men and 
horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 
and fifty miles, or thirteen days journey, from Constantinople. As the 
remains of Sardica were still included within the limits of the empire, 
it was incumbent on the Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality 
They provided, with the assistance of the provincials, a sufficient num- 
ber of sheep and oxen; and invited the Huns to a splendid, or at least, 
» plentiful, supper. But the harmony of the entertainment was soon 
disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the 
emperor and the empire was warmly maintained by their ministers , 
the Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their victorious 
monarch: the dispute was inflamed by the rash and unseasonable flattery 
vf Vigilius, who passionately feleetaa the comparison of a mere mortal 
with the divine Theodosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Maximin and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or to soothe 
the angry minds of the Barbarians When they rose from table the 
Imperial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes with mech gifts of 
silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully accepted. Yet 
Orestes could not forbear insinuating, that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and hberalty + and the offensive distinction, 
which was implied, between his civil office and the hereditary rank of 
his colleague, seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and Orestes 
an irreconcileable enemy. After this entertainment, they travelled 
xbout one hundred miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing 
city, which had given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled with 
the ground: the inhabitants were destroyed, or dispersed ; and the ap- 
pearance of some sick persons, who were still permitted to exist among 
the ruins of the churches, served only to increase the horror of the 
prospect. The surface of the country was covered with the bones of 
the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed their course to the north- 
west, were obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia, before they 
descended into the flat and marshy grounds, whith are terminated by 
the Danube. The Huns were masters of the great river: their navi- 
gation was performed in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
single tree; the ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
casa bank ; and their Barbarian associates immediately hastened to 
the camp of Attila, which was equally prepared for the amusements of 
hunting, or of war, No seoner had Maximin advanced about two miles 
from the Danube, than he begun to experience the fastidious insolence 
of the conqueror. He was sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant 
valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that was due to the royal 
mansion. The ministers of Attila pressed him to communicate the busi- 
ness, and the instructions, which he reserved for the ear of their sove- 
reign. When Maximin temperately urged the contrary practice of 
nations, he was still more confounded to find, that the resolutions of 
Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be re- 
vealed to the gods themselves, had been treacherously disclosed to the 
pe enemy. On his refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the 
mperial envoy was commanded instantly to depart: the order was re- 
called ; it was aguin repeated ; and the Huns renewed their ineffectual 
attempts to subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by 
the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Ouegesius, whose triendstip 
had been purchased by a hberal gift, he was aduutted to the ru) al pre- 
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sence; but, instead of obtaining a decisive anower, he was compelled tu 
undertake 4 remote yourney towards the North, that Attila might en- 
joy the proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, the «mbas- 
sadors of the Eastern and Western empires. Hs journey was regulated 
by the guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his march, or to 
deviate from the common road, as it best suited the convemence of the 
King. The Romans who traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose 
that they passed several navigable rivers, either in canoes or portable 
boats; but there is reason to suspect, that the winding stream of the 
Teyss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in different places, under 
different names. From the contiguous villages they received a plentiful 
and regular supply of provisions ; mead instead of wine, millet in the 
place of bread, and a certain liquor named camus, which, according to 
the report of Priscus, was distilled from barley (1) Such fare might 
appear coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the luxury of Con- 
stantinople: but, in them accidental distress, they were relieved by 
the aentlenes and hospitality of the same Barbarians, so ternble and 
so merciless in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a 
large morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and 
lightning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and furniture 
in the water, and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the dark- 
ness of the night, uncertain of their road, and apprehensive of some 
unknown danger, till they awakened by their cries the inhabitants of 
a neighbouring village, the property of the widow of Bleda. A bright 
illumination, and, in a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was 
kindled by their officious benevolence the wants, and even the desires, 
of the Romans were liberally satisfied , and they scem to have been 
embarrassed by the singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added to 
her other favours the gift or at least the loan, of a sufficient number of 
beautiful and obsequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding day 
was dedicated tu repose ; to collect and dry the baggage, and to the 
refreshment of the men and horses: but, in the evening, before they 
Deena their journey, the ambassadors expressed their gratitude to the 
ounteous lady of the village, by a very acceptable present of silver 
cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian ig Soon after this ad- 
venture, they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they had been 
separated about six days; and slowly proceeded to the capital of an 
empire, which did not contain, 1n the space of several thousand miles, 
a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and obscure geography of Pii.- 
cus, this capital appears to have been seated between the Danube the 
Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains of Upper Hungary, and 
most probably in the neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agni, or Tokay (2) 
In its origin it could be no more than an accidental camp, which, by the 
long and frequent residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled into a huge 
village, for the reception of his court, of the troops who followed his 
person, and of the various multitude of idle or industrious slaves and 
retainers.(3) The baths, constructed by Onegesius, were the only edifice 


(1) he Huns themselves still continued to despise the labours of agricultue they abused, 
the privilege of a victorious nation , and the Goths, their industrions subjects who cultivated 
whe earth, dreaded the neighbourhood, like that of so many ravenous wolves (Priscus, p 
45) in the same manner the Sarts and Fadgics provide for their own subsistence, and for 
that of the Ushec fartars, their lazy and rapactous sovereagns See Genealogical History of 
the Tartars p 4235. 455, &c. 

(Z) It is evident, that Priscus passed the Danune aud the Teyss, and that he did not react 
the foot of the Carpathian fills Agria, fohay and Jazberin, are situated in the plains cir 
curnst ribed by this definition M de Buat (Histuire des Peupics, &c. tom vip. iL ) has 
chosen fokay, Otrohosc: (p 180 apud Mascon, ix. 23 ), a learned Husgurtan, ba» preferred 
Jazberin, a place about thirty six milee westward of Buda and the Danube 

(3) The royal village of Atula may be compared to the city of Karacorum, the reslidetcc 
of the successors of Zingis , which, though 1 appears to have been a more stable habitation 
did not equal thes ze or splendour of the town and abbey of St Denys, inthe }%th centnry 
(see Rubrugis, m the istuire General des Yoyayes, ton va p 86) ‘Lhe camp of Au- 
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of stone the materials had been transported from Pannoma , and since 

the adjacent country was destitute even of large timber, 1t may be pre- 

sumed, that the meaner habitations of the royal village consisted of 
straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wuoden houses of the more illustrious 
Huns, were built and adorned with rude magnificence, according to the 
rank, the fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They seem to have 
been distributed with some degree of order and symmetry , and each 
epot became more honourable, as 1t approached the person of the sove- 
reign. The palace of Attila, which surpassed all other houses in his 
dominions, was built entirely of wood, and covered an ample space of 
ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or pallisade, of smooth 
square timber, intersected with high towers, but intended rather for 
ornament than defence. This wall, which seems to have encircled the 
dechivity of a hill, comprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, 
adapted to the uses of royalty. A separate house was assigned to each 
of the numerous wives of Attila, and, instead of the rigid and whberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely admitted the 
Roman ambassadors to their presence, their aie: and even to the free- 
dom of an innocent embrace When Maximin offered his presents to 
Cerca, the principal queen, he admired the singular architecture of her 
mansion, the height of the round columns, the size and beauty of the 
wood, which was curiously shaped or turned, or polished, or carved , and 
his attentive eye was able to discover some taste in the ornaments, and 
some regularity in the proportions = After passing through the guards, 
who watched before the gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the 
private apartment of Cerca, The wife of Attila received their visit 
sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch, the floor was covered with a 
carpet , the domestics rormed a circle round the queen , and her damsels, 
seated on the ground, were employed in working the variegated em- 
broidery which adorned the diess of the Barbanic warnors. The Huns 
were ambitious of displaying those riches which were the fruit and evi- 
dence of their victories the trappings of then horses, their swords, and 
even their shoes, were studded with gold and precious stones , and their 
tables were profusely spread with plates, and goblets, and vases of gold 
and silver, which had been fashioned by the aan of Grecian artists 

The monarch alone assumed the superior pride of still adhermeg to the 
simplicity of Ins Scythian ancestors (1) The dress of Attila, his arms, 
and the furmture of his horse, were plain, without ornament, and of a 
single colour. The royal table was served in wooden cups and platters ; 
flesh was his only food , and the conqueror of the North never tasted 
the luxury of bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on the 
banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. 
The monarch himself was seated in a wooden chair His stern counte- 
nance, angry gestures, and impatient tone, astonished the firmness of 
Maximin ; but Vigilus had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly 
understood the menace, that if Attila did not respect the law of nations, 
he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross, and leave his body to 
the vultures. The Barbarian condescended, by producing an accurate 
list, to expose the bold falsehood of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no 
more than seventeen deseiters could be found. But he arrogantly de- 
clared, that he apprehended only the disgrace of contending with his 
fusitive slaves; since he despised then impotent efforts to defend the 

revinces which Theodosius had entrusted to their arms: ‘ For what 
ortress,” (ndded Attila,) “ what city, in the wide extent of the Roman 


rengeebe as it is so agreeably described by Bermer (tom m p 217—235), blended the man 
ners of Seythia with the miguificence and hivury of Hindostan 

(1) When the Moguls displayed the spoils of Asia, tn the diet of Toncat, the throne of Zin- 
gis was still covered with the orjgimal blach felt carpet, on which he had been seated, when 
he was raised to the comuiand of his warlike countiymeu See Vie de Gengiscan, 1 i, co 
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‘“empire, can hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it 1s our pleasure 

“that it should be erazed from the earth He dismissed, howeve, 
the interpreter, who returned to Constantinople with is peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution, and a more spendid embassy. Hs 
anger gradually subsided, and his domestic satisfaction, in a mariage 
which he celebrated on the road with the daughter of Eslam, might per- 
haps contribute to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. The en- 
trance of Attila into the royal village, was marked by a very singular 
ceremony. A numerous oe of women came out to meet them hero, 
and ther king. They marched before him, distributed into long and 
regular files the intervals between the files were filled by white veils 
of thin linen, winch the women on either side bore aloft im their hands, 
and which formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who chanted 
hymns and songs im the Seythian language The wife of his favourite 
Onegesius, with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila at the door 
of her own house, on his way to the palace, and offered, according to 
the custom of the country, her respectful homage, by intreating him to 
taste the wine and meat, which she had prepared for his reception — As 
soon as the monarch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his 
domestics lifted a small silver table to a convement height, as he sat on 
horseback , and Attila, when he had touched the goblet with his lips, 
again saluted the wife of Onegestus, and continued his march | During 
his residence at the seat of empire, his hours were not wasted im the 
recluse idleness of a seragho , and the hing of the Huns could maintain 
his superior dignity, without concealing his person from the pubhe view. 
He frequently assembled his council, and gave audience to the ambas- 
sadors of the nations , and Js people might appeal to the supreme tri- 
bunal, which he held at stated times, and, according to the eastern 
custom, before the primeipal gate of his weeden palace. The Romans, 
both of the East and of the West, were twice invited to the banquets, 
where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of Seythia. Maxinan 
and his colleagues were stopped on the threshold, till they had made a 
devout hbation to the health and prosperity of the king of the Huns , 
and were conducted, after this ceremony, to then respestive seats ina 
spacious hall ‘Che royal table and couch, covered with carpets and fine 
linen, was raised by several steps im the midst of the hall, and a son, 
an uncle, or perhaps a favourite hing, were admitted to share the simple 
and homely repart of Attila. “Pwo lines of small tables, each of which 
contained three or four guests, were ranged in order on either hand , 
the right was esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans mngenuous- 
ly confess, that they were placed on the left, and that Berie, an un- 
hnown chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, preceded the 1epre- 
sentatives of Theodosius and Valentiman The Barbarian monarch re- 
ceived from his cup-beare: a goblet filled with wine, and courtevusly 
drank to the heulek of the most distinguished guest , who 1ese from his 
seat, and expressed, in the same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. 
Tlis ceremony was successively performed for all, o1 at least for the 
illustrious persons of the assembly ; and a considerable time must have 
been consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each course of service 
was placed on the table But the wine still remained after the meat had 
been removed , and the Huns continued to indulge then intemperance 
long after the sober and decent ambassadors of the two empires had with- 
érawn themselves from the nocturnal banquet Yet before they re- 
tired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of observing the manners of 
the nation in their convivial amusements Two Scythians stood before 
the couch of Attala, and recited the verses which they had composed, 
to celebrate lis valour and his vtories. A profound silence prevailed 
in the hall, and the attention of the guests was captivated by the vocal 
harmony, which revived and perpetuated the memory of their own ex- 
plors, a martial ardour flashed fiom the eyes of the warriors, who 
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were impatient for battle | and the tears of the old men expressed their 

senerous despair, that they could no longer partake the danger and 
glory of the Keld.( 1) This entertainment, which might be considered 
28 a school of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce, that debased the 
dignity of human nature A Moorish and a Scythian buffoon successive- 
ly excited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their deformed figure, 
ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd speeches, and the strange unin- 
telligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic languages , 
and the hall resounded with loud and licentious peals of laughter In 
the midst of this intemperate mot, Attila alone, without a change of 
countenance, maintained his stedfast and inflexible gravity , which was 
never relaxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the youngest of his sons 
he embraced the boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection, which was justified 
by the assurance of his prophets, that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and empire Two days afterwards, the ambassadors re- 
ceived a second invitation , and they had reason to praise the politeness, 
as well as the hositalitv, of Attila The king of the Huns held a long 
and familar conversation with Maximin , but his civility was interrupt- 
ed by rude expressions, and haughty reproaches , and he was provoked 

hy a motive of interest, tu support with unbecoming zeal, the private 
cans of his secretary Constantius. ‘The emperor’ (said Attila) ‘ has 
“ Jong promised him a rich wife Constantius must not be disappointed , 
* nor should a Roman emperor deserve the name of har” On the third 
day, the ambassadors were dismissed , the freedom of several captives 
was granted, for a moderate ransom, to their pressing entreaties , and. 
besides the royal presents, they were permitted to accept from each of 
the Scythian nobles, the honourable and useful gift of a horse © Maai- 
min returned, by the same road, to Constantinople , and though he was 
involved in an aceidental dispute with Beric, the new ambassador of 
Attila, he flattered himself that he had contributed, by the laborious 
journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations (2) 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design, 
which had been concealed unde: the mask of the public faith The sur- 
prise und satisfaction of Edecon, when he contemplated the splendour of 
Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for 
him a secret interview with the eunuch Chiysaphius (3) who governed 
the emperor and the empire — After some previous conversation, and a 
mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, from his own feelings 
or experience, imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured 
to propose the death of Attila, as an important service, by which Edecon 
night deserve a hheral share of the wealth and luxury which he ad- 
mued The ambassador of the Huns hstened to the tempting offer , 
and professed, with apparent zeal, lis alslity, as well as readiness, to 
execute the bloody deed the design was communiated to the master 
of the offices, and the devout Theodosius consented to the assassination 
of his invinesble enemy — But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by 
the dissimulation, or the repentance of Hdecon , and, though he might 
exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason, which he seemed to 


(lL) Te we imay beheve Phitarch (in Dometrio, dom ovo ope Ob) it was the custom ot the Sey 
thians, when they indulged i the pleasures of the table, to awasen their languid courage by 
the mattial harmo, of twanging Chan bow strings 

(2) The cunonue narative of this embassy, whieh required few observations, and Was not 
susceptible of auv collateral Cvidence, mav be found in Priscus p 49-70 But f have not 
coufiued myself to the same ardec, and t had previously extracted the historical circum 
stances, Winch were less mitimately connected with the journey, and business, of the Roman 
Anbass dors 

(3) M de tillemont has very properly given the succession of Chainberlains, who reig: ed 
{1 the name ot Theoedosins  Chrvsaphing was the last, and, according to the unanimous evi 
dcuce of hietory, the woret of thesc favourites (ste Hist des Pmpercurs tom vip T17—1is 

Vem Pede tom vv op a3ee Bs partiality for his odfather, the here rarch Rutyches, 

Weed tiem to perccute the orthodox pats 


approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of an early and voluntary 
confession. If we now review the embassy of Maximin, and the be- 
haviour of Attila, we must applaud the Barbarian, who respected the 
laws of hospitality, and generously entertained and dismissed the minis- 
ter of a prince, who had conspired against his hfe. But the rashnes: 
of Vigilius will appear still more eatraordinary, since he returned, con- 
scious of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp ; accompanied by his 
son, and carrying with him a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite 
eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the demands of Edecon, and to coirupt 
the fidelity of the guards. ‘The interpreter was instantly seized, and 
aragged befure the tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence 
with specious firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on his 
son, extorted from him a sincere discovery of the criminal transaction 
Under the name of ransom or confiscation, the oe hing of the 
Huns accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the hfe of a traitor, 
whom he disdained to pumsh. He pointed his just indignation against 
a nobler object His ambassadors Kslaw and Orestes were immediately 
dispatched to Constantinople, with a peremptory instruction, which it 
was much safer for them to execute than to disobey = They boldly en- 
tered the Imperial presence, with the fatal purse hanging down fiom 
the neck of reste: who interrogated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he 
stood beside the throne, whether he 1ecogmsed the evidence of his gut 
But the office of reproof was reserved for the superior dignity of his 
colleague Eslaw, who gravely addressed the Emperor of the East in the 
following words: ‘ Theodosius 1s the son of an illustrious and 1epect- 
‘‘able parent Attila likewise is descended from a noble race , and he 
‘“ has supported, by his actions, the dignity which he inherited from his 
father Mundzuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honours, 
‘“ and, by consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the condition 

of a lave It as therefore just, that he should reverence the man 
“ whom fortune and merit have placed above him, instead of attempt- 
‘ing, like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspne against his master’ 
The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed only to the voiwe of flattery, 
heard with astomshment the severe language of truth he blushed and 
trembled , nor did he presume directly to refuse the head of Chrysa- 
phius, which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand A solemn 
embassy, armed with full powers and magnificent gifts, was hastuy sent 
to deprecate the wrath of Attila, and his pride was gratified by the 
choice of Nomuius and Anatolius, two ministers of Consular or patrician 
rank, of whom the one was great treasurer, and the other was mastei- 
general of the armies of the East He condescended to meet these am- 
bassadors on the banks of the river Drenco , and though he at first af- 
fected a stern and haughty demeanor, his anger was insensibly molhified 
by their eloquence and hhberality He condercended to pardon the em- 
peror, the eunuch, and the interpreter , bound himself by an oath to 
observe the conditions of peace , released a gieat number of captives, 
abandoned the fugitives and deserters to then fate, and resigned a 
large territory to the south of the Danube, winch he had already ex- 
hausted of its wealth and inhabitants But this treaty was purchased 
at an expence which might have supported a vigorous and successful 
war, and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to 1edeem the 
safety of a worthless favounte by oppressive taxes, which they would 
more cheerfully have paid for his destruction (1) 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humiating 
circumstance of an ingloi:eus life As he was riding, or hunting, in 
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(ds Phis secret conspiracy, and its important consequer ces, mis be traced in the tragments 
of Prisens, p 37, 38, 39 54 70 71 7? Thechtronolopy of that historias not fixed by any 
prease date nit the seis of megociitions between Attila ind the fa tern emptre, must be 
included within the thiee « for: wears whith are to muimated ‘4 $) 4.1 hy the death ot 
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the neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse 
into the river Lycus: the spine of the back was injured by the fall, 
and he expired some days afesew ues, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and the forty-third of his reign.(1) Has sister Pulcheria, whose au- 
thority had been controuled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by the 
pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was unanimously proclaimed Em- 
press of the East , and the Romans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reyzn No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the throne, than she 
indulged her own, and the public resentment, by an act of popular 
justice Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed 
hefare the gates of the city, andthe immense riches which had been 
accumulated by the rapacious favourite, served only to hasten and to 
justify his pumshment.(2) Amidst the general acclamations of the 
clergy and Nod ie the empress did not furget the prejudice and dis- 
advantage to which her sex was exposed , and she wisely resolved to 
prevent then murmurs by the choice of a colleague, who would always 
respect the superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave her 
hand to Manian a senator, about siaty years of age, and the nominal 
husband of Pulchezia was solemnly invested with the Imperial purple. 
The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed, ag it was esta- 
blhished by the ean of Chalcedon, would alone have inspired the 
rrateful eloquence of the Cathohes But the behaviour of Marcian im 
a private hfe, and afterwards on the throne, may support a more ratiu- 
nal belief, that he was qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, 
which had been almost dissolved by the successive weakness of two 
hereditary monarchs He was born in Thiace, and educated to the 
profession of aims, but Maraan’s youth had been severely exercised 
ty voverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when he first arrived 
at Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of gold, which he 
had borrowed of a fnend. THe passed mineteen years in the domestic 
and military service of Aspar, and his son Ardaburius , followed those 
powerful generals to the Pes pian and Afiican wars, and obtained, by 
their influence, the honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild 
disposition, and useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, recom- 
mended Marcian to the esteem and favour, of his patrons: he had seen, 
perhaps he had felt, the abuses of avenal and oppressive administia- 
tion ; and his own Caample gave weight and energy to the laws, which 
he promulgated for the reformation of manners (3) 


CHAP XXAV 


Invasion of Gaul by Attila—He ts repulsed by Atvus and the Visiyothe 
—.ltiila invades and evacuates [taly —The Deaths of Attila, A’tus, 
and Valentinian the Thod 


Ir was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided, as long as 
it 1s possible to preserve asecure and honourable peace, but it was 
likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be honourable or secure, 1f 


(1) Eheodorns the Reader (see Vales Hist) Fecles tom, ul p 565), and the Paschal 
Chronicle, ment on the tall, without specifying the myury but the Consequence was so likely 
lo happen, and so unlikely to be invented, that we may safely give credit to Nicephoru 
Callistus, a Greek of the fourteenth ccntury 

(2) Pulcherte uutu (says Count Marcellinus) sua cuin avaritna interemptus est She aban 
Jdoned the eunuch to the pions revenge of a son, whose father had suffered at bis instigatuion 

(3) Mrocopius, de Bell Vandal |. i c 4 Evagrius, 1 ,c 1 Theophanes, p 90, 91, 
Novell ud Caicem Cod. Theod tom, v1 p 30 Fhe praises which St Leo, aud the Catholics 
have bestowed on Marcian, are diligently transcribed by Baronius, as an encouragement for 
future princes 
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the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This temperate 

courage dictated his reply to the demands of Attila, who insolently 
pressed the payment of the annual tribute. The emperor signified tu 
the Barbanans, that they must no longer insult the majesty of Rome, 
by the mention of a tribute, that he was disposed to gee with be- 
coming liberality, the faithful friendship of his alles ; but that, if they 
presumed to violate the public peace, they should feel that he possessed 
troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The same 
language, even in the camp of the Huns, was used by lus ambassador 
Apollonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the presents, till he had been 
adindied to a personal interview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a 
contempt of danger, which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 
degenerate Romans (1) He threatened to chastise the rash successor 
of Theodosius ; but he hesitated, whether he should first direct his 
Invincible arms against the Eastern or the Western empire. Whlule 
mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense, he sent an equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople ; and his minis- 
ters saluted the two emperors with the same haughty declaration. 
** Attila, my lord, and thy ford, commands thee to provide a pune for his 
“immediate reception (2) But as the Barbarian despised, or affected 
to despre, the Romans of the East whom he had so often vanquished, 
he soon declared his resolution of suspending the easy conquest, till he 
had achieved a more glorious and important enterpiise. In the memo- 
rable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Ifuns were naturally attracted by 
the wealth and fertility of those provinces, but the particular motives and 
provocations of Attila, can only be explained by the state of the West- 
ern empire under the reign of Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, 
under the administration of Aitius (3) 

After the death of his rival Boniface, 7Mtius had prudently retired to 
the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to ther alhance for his 
safety and his restoration. Instead of the supphant language of a 
guilty exile, he svlicited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand Bar- 

arians, and the empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been ascribed to clemency 
was the effect of weakness or fear She delivered herself, her son 
Valentinian, and the Western empire, into the hands of an insolent 
subject; nor could Placidia protect the son-in-law of Bomface, the 
virtuous and faithful agers from the implacable persecution, 
Which urged him from one kingdom to another, till he miserably 
perished in the service of the Vandals The fortunate AMtius, who was 
immediately promoted to the rank of patrician, and thrice invested 
with the honours of the consulship, assumed, with the title of master 
of the cavalry and infantry, the whole muiltary power of the state, 
and he 1s sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the Duke, or 
General, of the Romans of the West. His prudence, rather than his 
virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of Theodosius in the posses- 
sion of the purple ; and Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace 
and luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glorious hght 


(1) See Priscus, p 39 72 

(2) The Alexandrian or Paschal Chromecle, which introduces this haughty message, dune 
the lifetime of [heudosius, may have anticipated the date, but the dul @iMaliet Wedle aCe 
pable of snventing the orginal and genuine style of Attila 

(3) Ihe second book of the Histoire Ciitique de VE tablissement dela Monarchie Francvise, 
tom 1 p 139—424, throwsa great light on the state of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila , 
but the jngenuous author, the Abbe Dubos, tuo often bewilders himself in system aud con} 
ecture 

(4) Victor Vitensis (de Persecu. Vandal | 1 ¢ 6 p 8 edit Ruinart) calls him, acer 
consilo et etrenuus in bello but his Courage, when he became unfortunate, wae cenoured as 
desperate rashness, and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet of praceps (Sidon 
Apollinar Carmen 1x 181) His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and 
/frica, are faintly marked iw the Chronicles of Marcellinus and Idatius = fn his d'stress he 
was alw ty» followed by anumerous tram, siuce he could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis, 
and gore the cits of Bare Jona 
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of a hero and a patriot, who supported near twenty years the rus of 
the Western empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that 
Etius was born for the salvation of the Roman republic ;(1) and the 
following portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must be 
allowed to contain a much larger proportion of truth than of flattery. 
* Hig mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gauden- 
“< tius, who held a distinguished rank in the province of Scythia, gra- 
‘‘ dually rose from the station of a military domestic, to the dignity of 
‘‘master of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled almost in hs 
‘‘ infancy in the guards, was given as an hostage, first to Alaric, and 
‘ afterwards to the Huns; and he successively obtained the civil and 
“ military honours of the palace, for which he was equally qualitied by 
“superior merit. The graceful figure of /Etius was not above the 
“middle stature; but his manly limbs were admirably formed for 
“strength, beauty, and agility , and he excelled in the martial exer- 
‘ cises of managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting the jave- 
“Jin. He could patiently endure the want of food or of sleep; and 
‘lng mind and body were alike capable of the most laborious efforts. 
‘‘ He possessed the genuine courage, that can despise not only danger» 
“ but injuries; and it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or 
“intimidate the firm integrity of his soul (2) The Barbarians who 
had seated themselves in the Western provinces, were insensibly taught 
to respect the faith and valour of the patrician AZtius. He soothed 
their passions, consulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, 
und checked their ambition <A seasonable treaty, which he concluded 
with Genseric, protected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals , 
the independent Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid , 
the Imperial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain, 
and he compelled the Franks and the Sucvi, whom he had vanquished in 
the field, to become the useful confederates of the repubhe. 

From a principal of interest, as well as gratitude, /Etius assiduously 
cultivated the alliance of the Huns While he resided in their tents as 
« hostage, or an exile, he had fammlarly conversed with Attila himself, 
the nephew of his benefactor, and the two famous antagomsts appear 
to have been connected by a personal and military friendship, which 
they afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and 
the education of Carpiho, the son of Attius, in the camp of Attila 
By the specious professions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, 
the patrician might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian con- 
oe who pressed the two empires with his innumerable armes. His 
demands were obeyed or eluded When he claimed the spoils of a 
v fas begr city, some vases of gold, which had been fraudulently em- 
bezzled ; the civil and military governors of No1icum were immediately 
dispatched to satisfy his complaints (3) and it 1s evident, from thei 
conversation with Maximin and Priscus, in the royal village, that the 
valour and prudence of A.tius had not saved the Western Romans from 
the common ignominy of tribute Yet his deaterous pohcy prolonged 
the advantages of a salutary peace , and a numerous army of Huns and 
Alani, whom he had attached to his person, was employed in the defence 


n~ 


(1) Reipublhice Romane singulariter natus, qui saperham Suevoram, Francorumique, bar 

ae immensis ceedibus servire impeno Romano coegisset. Jornandes de Rebus, Geticis, 
Cos . 
(2) This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturas Frigeridus, a contemporary bistonan 
known only by seme extracts, which are preserved by Gregory of Tours (1 11 ¢ 8 In tom 
in p 163) tt was probably the duty, or at leist the imterest of Renatus, to magnify the 
virtues of tins but he would have shewn more devtenty, if be had not insisted on his 
patient, forgiving disposition 

(3) rhe embassy consisted of Count Romulus , of Promotus, president o1 Noricum, and 
of Romanus, the military duke = Lhey were uccompamed by Tatullus, an ilustrions citizer 
of Petovlo, Inthe same province, and father of Orestes, who had manned the daughter of 
Count Romulus Sec Vriscus, p 57 65  Caseiodorns (Vattar 3, 4) mentions another en- 
hasay, which was evecuted by his lather and Carpio, the sen of Ftms, and as Attila was 
no more he could safely beat ot then monk intrepid behaviour in hi presence 
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of Gaul Two colenies of these Barbarians were judiciously fixed in 
the territories of Valens and Orleans:(1) and their active cavalry 
secured the important passages of the Rhone and of the Loire. These 
savage allies were not indeed less formidable to the subjects than to 
the enemies of Rome. Their original settlement was enforced with the 
licentious violence of conquest , and the province through which they 
marched, was exposed to all the calamities of an hostile invasion.(2 
Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alam of Gaul were de- 
voted to the ambition of AStius, and though he might suspect, that, 
in a contest with Attila himself, they would revolt to the standard of 
their national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, rather than to 
excite, their zeal and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern provinces 
of Gaul, had gradually acquired strength and maturity , and the con- 
duct of those ambitious Barbarians, either in peace or war, eupeas the 
perpetual vigilance of /Eti1us After the death of Walla, the Gothic 
sceptre devolved to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric s(3) and his 
prosperous reign of more than thirty years, over a turbulent people, 
may be allowed to prove that his | eget: was supported by uncom- 
mon vigour, both of mind and body. re ae of his narrow hmits, 
Theodoric aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of go- 
vernment and commerce , but the city was saved by the timely approach 
of /Etius, and the Gothic king, who had raised the sege with some loss 
and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, to divert the 
martial valour of his subjects in a Spamsh war Yet Theodorie still 
watched, and eagerly seized, the favourable moment of renewing his 
hostile attempts The Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic pro- 
vinces were invaded by the Burgundians , and the public safety was 
threatened on every side by the apparent union of the enemies of Rome 
On every side, the activity of Atius, and his Scythian cavalry, opposed 
a firm and successful resistance. Twenty thousand Thiepundians were 
slain in battle , and the remains of the nation humbly accepted a de- 
pe seat in the mountains of Savoy (4) The walls of Narbonne 
iad been shaken by the battering engines, and the inhabitants had en- 
dured the last extremities of famine, when count Litorius, approaching 
in silence, and directing each horseman to carry behind him two sacks 
of flow, cut his way through the intrenchments of the besiegers The 
slege was immediately raised , and the more decisive victory, which 15 
asciibed to the personal conduct of AMtius himself, was marked with 


(1) Deserta Valentinz urbis risa Alanis paruenda traduntur | Prosper Tyron Chron in 
Histuriens de France, tom 1 p 659 A few tines afterv ards, Prosper observes, that lands tn 
the adtcreor Gaul were assigned to the Alint Without adnutung the correction of Dubos 
(tom 1 p 300), the reason ble supposition of fuo colonie or garrisons of Alam, will con 
nim his arguments, and remove his objections 

(2) See Prosper Lyro, p 639 Sidonius (Panegvr Avit 246) complains, mn the name of 
Auvergne his native country, 

I itorius Seythicos equites tunc forte subacto 
Celsus Arimorico, Geticuin raplebat tn agmen 
Pcr terras, Averne, tuds, QUl proxima quaeqnue 
Discursu, flammis, ferro, ferttate, rapims, 
Delebant, pacis falleutes nomen mane 
Another poet, Pauhnus of Perngord, Confirms the complaint 
Nam sociim vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste 
Sce Dubos, tom a p 330 
(3) Theodoric {1 the son of Theedoric tL deciates to Avitus his resolution of repatting, oF 
evprating, the fault which his grandfather had cournitted 
Que noster pecarvit arus, quem fusceatid unam, 
Quod te, Roma, Capit ‘ 
Sidon Pauegvric Aviat 505 
[his character, applicable only to the great Alaric, establishes the genealogy of the Gothir 
kings, Which has titherto been uiunouced 

(4) the name ot Sapandia, the ongin of Saroy 13 fist mentioned by Aimmnanus Marcel 
linus, and two military posta are aacemtamed, bythe Notiad, within the Hinats of that pro 
vince, 4 Cohort waa stationcd at Grenoble m Dauphine , aad Ebredunum, or iverdan, shel 
tered a flect of Amal vessels, which commanded the likcot Neufchitel See Valesius, Notit 
cally arg. 7 a edo PAreonmn Gonub op 284 579 
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the blood of enght thousand Goths, Butin the absence of the patrician, 
who was hastily summoned to Italy by sume public or private interest. 
count Litorius succeeded to the command ; and his presumption soon 
discovered, that far different talents are required to lead a wing of 
cavalry, or to direct the operations of an important war. At the head 
of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the gates of Thoulouse, full 
of careless contempt for an enemy whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and his situation made desperate. ‘The predictions of the 
Augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane confidence, that he should 
enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the trust which he reposed in 
his Pagan alhes, encouraged him to reject the fair conditions of peace, 
which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops in the name of Theo- 
doric. The king of the Goths exhibited in his distress the edifying 
contrast of Christian jiety and moderation ; nor did he lay aside his 
sackcloth and ashes til he was prepared to arm for the combat. His 
soldiers, animated with martial aud relyious enthusiasm, assaulted the 
camp of Litorius The conflict was obstinate ; the slaughter was mu- 
tual. The Roman general, after a total defeat, which could be imputed 
only to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through the streets of 
Thoulouse, not in his own, but ina hostile, triumph, and the misery 
which he eaperienced, in along and ignominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of the Barbarians themselves (1) Such a loss, in a country 
whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, could not easily be 
phair, and the Goths, assuming, in their turn, the sentiments of 
ambition and revenge, would have planted their victorious standards on 
the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of /Etius had not restored 
strength and discipline to the Romans (2) The two armies expected 
the signal of a decisive action; but the generals, who were conscious of 
each other's force, and doubtful of their own superiority, prudently 
sheathed their swords in the field of battle, and their reconciliation was 
yermanent and sincere ‘Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to 
ve deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and 
the esteem of mankind. His throne was surrounded by s1x vahant sons, 
who were educated with equal care in the exercises of the Barbarian 
camp, and in those of the Galhe schools. from the study of the Roman 
jurisprudence, they acquired the theory, at least, of law and justice ; 
and the harmomious sense of Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of 
their native manners (3) The two daughters of the Gothic hing were 
geen In marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the Suevi and of the 
andals, who reigned in Spain and Afiica; but these ilustrious alhi- 
ances were pregnant with guilt and discord The queen of the Suevi 
dewalled the death of an husband, inhumanly massacred by her brother 
The princess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, whom 
she called her father The cruel Genseric suspected, that his son's 
wife had conspired to poison him, the supposed ermme was punished by 


(1) Salvian has attempted to explain the moral governimeut of the Deity , atash which may 
be readtly performed by supposiug, that the calamities of the wicked are, gudgiments, and 
those of the righteous, triads 

(2) —————_ Capto terrarum damna pate bit 

Litorio, in Rhodannm proprics producere fines, 

Theudonda fixum, nec eral pugoare necesse, 

Sed migrare Getis, rabidam try asperat tram 

Victor, quod sensit Scythicum sub meenibus hostem 

Imputat, et nihil est gravius, ai forsitan unquam 

Vincere contlugat, trepido — 





Panegir. Avit 300, &c 

Sidonius then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer the w hoe merit 
from A‘tius, to his minister Avitus 

(3) Theodoric I] revered, in the person of Avitus, the character of his preceptor 
Mihi Romula dudum 
Per te Jura placent parvumque ediscere jussit 
Ad tua veiba pater, doul: quo prisca Marones 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina mores 

Sidon Panegyr Avit 49>, Ac. 
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the amputation of her nose and ears, and the TY daughter of Theo- 
doric was ignuminiously returned to the court ot ‘Thoulouse in that de- 
formed and mutilated condition This horrid act, which must seem in- 
credible to a civihzed age, drew tears from every spectator ; but Theo- 
doric was urged, by the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injuries. The Imperial mimsters, who always cherished the 
discord of the Barbarians, would have supphed the Goths with arms, 
and ships, and treasures, for the African war, and the cruelty of Gen- 
seric might have been fatal to himself, if the artful Vandal had not 
armed, 1n his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. His rich gifts 
and pressing soheitations inflamed the ambition of Attila, and the de- 
signs of /Etius and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of 
Gaul (1) 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the ne1ghbourhood 
of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the ryzht of hereditary sue- 
cession in the noble family of the Merovingians (2) These princes were 
elevated on a buchler, the symbol of mihtary command ,(3) and the 
royal fashion of long har was the ensign of their birth and dignity 
Their flaxen lochs, which they combed and dressed with singular care, 
hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoulders, while the 
rest of then nation were obuged, either by law or custom, to shave the 
hinder part of their head , to comb their hair over the forehead, and to 
content themselves with the ornament of two small wliskers (4) The 
lofty stature of the Franks, and ther blue eyes, denoted a Germanic 
origin; thear close apparel accurately expressed the figure of their 
limbs , a weyrhty sword was suspended from a broad belt , their bodies 
were protected by a large shield and these warlike Barbarians were 
trained, from then earhest youth, to run, to leap, to swim , to dart the 
javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring aim, to advance, without hesita- 
tion, against a superior enemy , and to maintain, either in life or death, 
the invinable reputation of then ancestors (5) Clodion, the first of 
their long-haned kings, whose name and actions are mentioned in au- 
thentic history, held his residence at Dispargum,(6) a village, or for- 
tress, whose place may be assigned between Louvain and Brussels. 
From the report of his spies, the king of the Franks was informed, that 
the defenceless state of the second Belgie must yield, on the shghtest 
attack, to the valour of his subjects. He boldly penetrated through the 


(1) Our authorities forthe ragn of Cheodome Fate, Jornmindes de Rebus Geticis, ¢ 34 36 
and the Chronicles of idatis, and the two Prospers, iiserted ip the Pastoriins of Pranee, 
tom. i p 612 6410 To these we may add Salvian de Gubcrnatione Der, bo ova p 243, 24a, 
24> andthe Panegyric of Avitus, by Sidontus 7 

(2) Reges Cromitis se Creavisse de prima, et utata dicate nobihort saoram fant (Greg 
Turon boaueoc YS p 166 of the sccond volume of the Histortans of Eranees) Gregory time lf 
docs not mention the Verotmudana wane, which mas be aced, however, to the begimmmng of 
the seventh century, 4s the distinctive appellation of the roy do tamaly and even of the Prench 
monarchy. Ab ingentous chit bas deduced the Merovingians from the great M aobodtus , 
aud lic has clearly proved, that the prince, who cise his pameto the first race, was more 
ancientihan tre father ot Childeric, See Memontes de l’Academie des [nseriptions, tom xs 
p 52-90 toin xxx p 557—587. 

(3) this German custom, which may be traced fiom Lacitis to Gregory of Pours, wis at 
length adopted by the emperors of Constantinople from a MS of the tenth century, Mont- 
fatrcon has delineated the representation of a stummdur ceremony, «hich the ignorance of the 
age had applied to Kiug Pavid See Monuments de la Monarchie Frangorse tom at Discowsre 
Preliminaire 

(4) (.rsaries prolixa . cniniom fligellis per terga dimtesis, &c See the Preface to 
third volume of the Historians of Erince, and the adbe Po Bosal (fuesertac tom ap 47 
79) This peculia: fashion of the Merovingtans hes bean remarked by natives and strangers, 
by Priscis (foin | op 608) by Agathi 6 (tom oa op 42), and by Gropory of fours, | ath 16 
vi 22 vin 10 tom mm op 196 27K 316 

(5, See anoriginal picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of the auchent Pranks in 
S\doning Apollinuis (Paneger Majorian, 238 £594), and ench pictures, though coarsely 
drawn bave a rcaband intrinsic vale Fethor Dandet (Hist de da Wilice brangoise, ton i 
p 2-7) bay Mlustrated the description 

(C) Dubos, Hist Criuque, &e tom oto op YZ), 272 some eeopraphers hive placed Dis 
Parguus ons aie Geeroiin s de or the Rhint See a note of the Benedictine Laditors to the 


Faistoriias Cf beans, ton uo opoda 
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thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian forest,(1 occupied Tournayand 
Cambray, the only cities which existed in the fifth century, and extended 
his conquests as far as the river Summe, over a desolate country, whose 
cultivation and populousness are the effects of more recent industry.(2) 
While Clodion lay encamped in the plains of oleae and celebrated, 
with vain and ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of his son, 
the nuptial feast was interrupted by the unexpected and unwelcome 
presence of Atius, who had passed the Somme at the head of his light 
cavalry. The tables, which had been spread under the shelter of a hill, 
along the banks of a pleasant stream, were rudely overturned , the 
Franks were oppressed before they could recover their arms, or their 
ranks; and their unavailing valour was fatal only tu themselves. The 
loaded waggons, which had followed their march, afforded a rich bocty , 
and the virgin-bride, with her female attendants, submitted to the new 
lovers, who were imposed on them by the chance of war. The advan- 
tage, which had been obtained by the skill and activity of Etius, mht 
reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of Clodion ; but the king 
of the Franks svon regained his strength and reputation, and still main- 
tained the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the 
Somme.(4) Under his reign, and most probably from the enterprising 
spirit of his subjects, the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, 
oe the effects of hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the same Bar- 
barians, who evacuated the ruins of Treves , and Treves, which, in the 
space of forty years, had been four times besieged and pillaged, was dis- 
pused to lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain amusements of 
the aha! The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, 
exposed his kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two sons. 
Meroveus, the younger,(6) was persuaded to implore the protection of 
Rome ; he was received at the Imperial court, as the ally of Valentiman, 
and the adopted son of the patrician /Etius, and dismissed, to his 
native country, with splendid gifts, and the strongest assurances of 
friendship and support. During his absence, his elder brother had so- 
heited, with a ardour, the formidable aid of Attila; and the king 
of the Huns embraced an alliance, which facilitated the passage of the 
Rhine, and justified, by a specious and honourable pretence, the inva- 
sion of Gaul.(7 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause of Ins 


(1) The Carbonarnan wood, was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes, which lay be 
tween the Escaut, or Scheld, and the Mense Vales Notit Gall p 126. 

(2) Gregor furen t fi c 9 initom ih p 166, 167 tredegar Epitom ec 9 p 395 
Geata Reg krancor c 5 jutom ji p 542 Vit St Remig ab Hincmar, intom nip 373, 

(3) Francus qua Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pcrvaserat 
Panegyr Majorian, 212 
The precise spot was atown, or village, called “Sicus 7/edona, and bath the aame and thi 
place ure discovered by modern geographers at fons See Vales Sotit Gall p 246 Lon. 
gherue, Description de la Erance, tom om p 8 

(4) See 8 vague account of the actton m Sidenivs Panegyr Majortan ©12—2350 The 
Trench critics, impatient to establish thei monarchy tn Gaul, have drawn a strong argument 
from the silence of Sidonius, who dares not insimuate, that the vanquished Franks were com. 
pelied to repass the Rhine. Dubos,tom. 1 p 322 

(5) Sulvian (de Gubernat. Dei, { vi) has expressed, in vague and declamatory fanguage, the 
misfortunes of these three cities, which are distinctly) ascertained by the Jearued Mascon, 
Hist of the Ancient Germans, 1x 2) 

(6) Priscus, in relating the contest, does not name the two brothers, the second of whom 
he had seen at Rome, a beaniless youth, with long flowing har ((istorians of France, tom 2. 
p. 607, 608) The Benedictine Editors are inchned to believe, that they were the sous of 
rome unknows. king of the Frinks, who reigned on the banks of the Necher> but the args. 
ineuts of W de Foncemagne (Mem del’ Academie, tom vii p. 464) seem to prove, that the 
succession of Clodion was disputed by his two sons, and that the younger was Mcsoveus, tne 
father of Chil erie 

(7) Under the Merovingian race the throne was hereditary, but all the sen: of the deceased 
Mouirch were equally tntitled to ther share of his treasures and termiteries See the diserta- 
tions cot Mo de bese mo near the saath wad Goa volumes of the Meuotra ao ft \cadenne, 
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allies, the Vandals aud the Franks, at the same time, and almost in the 
cpirit of romantic chivalry, the savege monarch professed himself the 
lover and the champion of the princess Honoria = The sister of Valen- 
tinlan was educated in the palace of Ravenna, and as her marriage 
might be productive of some dange: to the state, she was raised, by the 
title of Augusta,(1) above the hopes of the most presumptuous subject 
But the fair Honoria had no sooner attained the sixteenth year of he 
age, than she detested the importunate greatness, which must for ever 
exclude her from the comforts of honourable love in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactery pomp, Honoria sighed, eat to the impulse of 
nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius 
Her guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of imperious man) 
were soon betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy but the disgrace 
of the royal family was published to the world by the imprudence of the 
empress Placidia . who ‘jemissed her daughter, after a strict and shame- 
ful confinement, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The unhappy 
princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksome society of dis 
sisters of Theodosius, and theu chosen virgins , to whose c) oten Honora 
could no longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of are fasting, 
and vigils, she reluctantly rmitated Her impatience of long and hope- 
less A aire , urged he: to embrace a strange and desperate resolution 
The name ot Attila was familiar and formidable at Constantinople , and 
his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual inte: course between his 
camp and the Impenial palace In the pursuit of love, or rather of 1e- 
venge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every duty, and every preyu- 
dice , and offered to deliver he: person into the arms of a Barbarian, of 
whose language she was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, 
and whose religion and manners she abhorred By the ministry of a 
taithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the qe of her al- 
fection , and earnestly conjured him to clam her as a lawful spouse, to 
whom he had been secretly betrothed These indecent advances were 
received, however, with coldness and disdain, and the king of the Huns 
continued to multiply the number of his wives, till his love was 
awakened by the more forcible passions of ambition and avarice The 
invasion of Gaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal demand of the 
orincess Honorta, with a just and equal share of the Imperial patrimony. 
His predecessors, the ancient Tanjous, had often addressed, in the samo 
hostile and peremptory manner, the daughters of China ; and the pre- 
tensions of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of Rome A 
firm, but temperate, refusal was communicated to his ambassadois. The 
nght of ale succession, though it might derive a specious argument 
frum the recent examples of Plaudia and Pulchema, was strenuously 
demed , and the indissoluble engagements of Honora were oppesed to 
the claims of her Scythian lover (2) On the discovery of her connexion 
with the king of the Huns, the guilty princess had been sent away, as 
an object of horror, from Constantinople to Italy — her life was spared , 
but the ceremony of her marriage was performed with some obscure 
and nominal husband, before she was immured in a perpetual prison, to 
bewail those crimes and misfortunes, which Honoria ae have escaped, 
had she not been born the daughter of an emperor.(3) 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and eloquent Si- 


(1) 4 medal ts still extant, which exhibits the pleasing Conmtenance of Honorla, with the 
tile of Augusta, and on the reverse, the tinproper legend of Salus Retpublica sound the 
monagram of Christ Sce Ducange, Famil Byzautin p 67 73 

(2) see Prisus, p 39, 40) it might be fairly alleged, that if females could succeed to the 
throne, Valent pian hinself, who had marned tise daughter aid beiwese of the younger Theo 
dusitts, Would ba-e asse led ber right to the eastern empire 

(3) Lhe advent its of Honora ar unperfectly related by Jornandes de Surceasione Regn 
ec OF and de Ret Get ¢ 42 p 67% and uthe Chronicles of Prosper, and Marcellinus — but 
they cannot Pe made cousistent or probable unless we separate, bs an interval of time aud 
place, herinti | en sO » elon of Vttibe 


a 
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dons, who was afterwards bishop of Ciermont, had made a promise to 
one of his friends, that he would compose a regular history of the war uf 
Attila. If the modesty of Sidomus had not discouraged him from the 
rosecution of this interesting work,(1) the histortan would have re- 
ated, with the simplicity of truth, those memorable events, to which 
the poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has concisely alluded.(2) 
The kings and nations of Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps 
to the Danube, obeyed the warhke summons of Attila. From the royal 
village, in the plains of Hungary, his standard moved toward the West; 
and, after a march of seven or exzht hundred nules, he reached the con- 
flux of the Rhine and the Necker ; where he was joined by the Franks, 
who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of Cledion. A troop of 
hight Barbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, might chuse the 
winter for the convenience of passing the river on the ice, but the 
innumerable cavalry of the Huns requned such plenty of forage and pro- 
visions, as could be procured only in a milder season, the Hereyman 
forest supphed materials for a bidge of boats, and the hastile myriads 
were poured, with resistless violence, into the Belgic provinces (3) The 
consternation of Gaul was universal, and the various fortunes of 1t¢ 
cities have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and miracles (4) 
Troyes was saved by the merit» of St Lupus, St. Servatins was re- 
moved from the world, that he mght not behold the ruin of Tongres, 
and the prayers of St Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from the 
newhbourhood of Pars But asthe greatest part of the Galhe cities 
were ahke destitute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and 
stormed by the Huns, who practised, in the example of Metz,(5) their 
customary maxims of war. They involved, in a promiscuous messacre, 
the priests who served at the altar, and the infants, who, in the hour of 
danger, had been providently baptized by the bishop, the flourishing 
city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel of St. Stephen 
marked the place where it formerly stood = Fiom the Rhine cad the 
Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul, crossed the Seine at 
Auxerre ; and, after along and Jabonous march, fixed lis camp under 
the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of securing his conquests by the 


(1) Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi, Attia bellum stvlo me posters intimaturum . e 
creperam scribcre, sed opens arepti fasce perspecto, Gedurt inchoasse Sidon. Apoll Povin 
cpint 15 py 246 

(2) — Subito Cum rupta tummdty 

Barbaries totas in te transfuder ie Victon, 

Galha — Pognacem hugum comitante Gelone 
Gepida trax sequitur, Scytum Rurgundio cagit 
Cunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Bastonua, For cicirs 
Biucterus, ulvosa vel quem Nicer abhuit wna 
Provarmpit biacusa | Cecidit cite secta hipenmns 
Herevinnda gn hintres, et Rhenium testic alia. 

Pe jam tertihers ditbaderat Artila turimis 

fu Campos se Belya tuos ——— 





Panegyr Await SID Ac 

(>) The most authentic and curcume ingot accomut of this war, is Contarned mo Jornandes 
(de Reb Geticis, ¢ 36-4) p 662 6729, who has sometumes abridged, and sometimes 
trinacsibed, the fatger history of Cassiodorus | Jotnandds, a& qtotiuien which at would be 
super Atiots to repeat, Mav De Corrected and Ulstiated by Gregory of fours, | 2 ¢ 5, 6,7 
and the Chrouicles of Idatius, Isidore, and the twa Prospers All the aucrent testimonies are 
cotlected and maserted tn the Historians of Prance , bur the readers. ould be cantioned against 
A supposed extract from the Chronice of Idatias Cameong the tragments of Fredegarins, tom 
ii p 46%), which often contradicts the genmime test of the Gallictdu bishop 

(4) The sore cent legendaries deserve some tezitd as they die obliged to Connect thear fables 
with the real history of thei own times See the lives of St Lupus, St) Amanus, the bishops 
of Metz, Ste Genes eve, &c oan the Historians of Lrance, tom & p 644, 645 649 tom 4. 
p 39, 

(>) The scepticisin of the count de Buat (Hist des Peuples, tom via p 539 540 ) cannot 
be recoucited with any principles of rein or crivcismy Is not Gregory of fours precise 
And positive in his account of the destruction of Motz? At the distance of no more than an 
hundred years, could be be ignotant, Could the people be ignorint, of the fate of a city, the 
actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of Austrasia ? Phe learned Count, who seems tn 
have undertaken the apology of Att’: and the Birbanans, appeals toth talse fd itis, parcens 
eivitatus Gamauaeet G ie, and forg ts that the true Idatiug had exphatly afhrmed, 
pruudu wav tue eyie fe nn ws wWhaeh he ¢nvumerat s Metz 
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possession of an advantageous post, which commanded the passage of 
the Loire ; and he depended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king 
of the Alani, who had promised to betray the city, and to revolt from 
the service of the empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was detected 
and disappointed : Orleans had been strengthened with recent fortifica- 
tions ; and the assaults of the Huns were vigorously repelled by the 
faithful valour of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended the place. The 
pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and con- 
summate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to support 
their courage, till the arrival of the expected succours. After an ob- 
stinate siege, the walls were shaken by the battering rams; the Huns 
had already occupied the suburbs, and the people, who were incapable 
of bearing arms, lay prostrate m prayer. Amanus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, dicsataied a trusty messenger to observe, 
from the rampart, the face of the distant country. He returned twice, 
without any intelligence, that could eure hope or comfort, but, in 
his third report, he mentioned a small cloud, which he had faintly de- 
scribed at the extremity of the horizon. “ It 1s the aid of God,” ex- 
claimed the bishop, in a tone of pious confidence , and the whole multi- 
tude repeated after him, “ It is the aid of God.” The remote object, 
on which every eye was fired, became each moment larger, and more 
distinct ; the Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; and 
a favourable wind blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep array, the 
impatient squadrons of ALtius and Theodoric, who pressed forwards to 
the rehet of Orleans 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the heart of Gaul, 
may be ascribed to his insidious policy, as well as to the terror of his 
arms Hus public declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private 
assurances ; he alternately soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths , and the courts of Ravenna and Thoulouse, mutually suspicei- 
ous of each others intentions, beheld, with supine indifference, the ap- 
proach of their common enemy ftius was the sole guardian of the 
public safety ; but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a faction, 
which, since the death of Placidia, infested the Imperial palace > the 
vouth of Italy trembled at the sound of the trumpet, and the Barba- 
rians, who, from fear or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, 
awaited, with doubtful and venal faith, the event of the war. The 
patrician passed the Alps at the head of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an army.(1) But on his 
atrival at Arles, or Lyons, he was confounded by the intelligence, that 
the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined 
to expect, within their own territories, the formidable invader, whom 
they professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, after the honour- 
able exercise of the pretorian Prefecture, had retired to his estate in 
Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the important embassy, which he 
executed with ability and success. He represented to Theodoric, that 
an ambitious conqueror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, could 
be resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the powers whom 
he laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed the 
Gothic warriors, by the description of the injunes which their ancestors 
had suffered from the Huns; whose implacable fury still pursued them 
from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees He strenuously urged, 
that it was the duty of every Christian to save, from saciilegious viola- 
tion, the churches of God, and the relics of the saints: that it was the 
interest of every Barbarian, who had acquired a settlement in Gaul, to 


] ~————— Via lquerat Alpes 
Actius, tenue, ct rarum gine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxilis Geticum male creduluz agmen 
Inca.sum proprus prasumens adfore castrig 


Vor. Il 2 B 


Panegyr Avit 328, &c. 
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defend the fields and vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, 

ainst the desolation of the Scvthian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to 
the evidence of truth; adopted the measure at once the most prudent 
and the most honourable ; and declared, that as the faithful ally of 
/Etius and the Romans, he was ready to expose his life and kingdom for 
the common safety of Gaul.(1) The Visigoths, who, at that time, were 
in the mature vigour of their fame and power, obeyed with alacnty the 
signal of war; prepared their arms and horses, and assembled under 
the standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with his two eldest 
sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to command in person his numerous 
and valiant people. The example of the Goths determined several 
tribes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate between the Huns and the 
Romans. The indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradually collect- 
ed the troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly acknowledged 
themselves the suljects, er soldiers, of the republic, but who now claim- 
ed the rewards of voluntary service, and the rank of independent alhes ; 
the Leti, the Armonicans, the Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, 
the Sarmatians, or Alam, the Ripuenans, and the Fianks who followed 
Meroveus as their lawful prince | Such was the various army, which, 
under the conduct of /Mtius and Theodoric, advanced, by rapid marches, 
to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host of Attila (2) 

On their approach, the lang of the Huns immediately raised the siege, 
and sounded a retreat to recal the foremost of Ins troops from the 
pillage of a city which they had already entered (3) The valour of 
Attila was always guided by his prudence, and as he foresaw the fatal 
consequences of a defeat im the Here of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, 
and expected the enemy in the plains of Chalons, whose smooth and level 
surfuce was adapted to the operations of his Seythian cavalry. But im 
this tumultuary retreat, the vanguard of the Romans, and their alles, 
continually pressed, aud sonetimes engaved, the troops whom Attila 
had posted in the rea; the hostile columns, in the darkness of the 
night, and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each other with- 
out design , and the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepide, in which 
fifteen thousand( 4) Barbarians were slain, was a prelude toa more gene- 
ral and decisive action ‘The Catalauman fields(5) spread themselves 
round Chalons, and eatend, according to the vague measurement of Jor- 
nundes, to the Jength of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of one 
hundred, miles, over the whole province, which is intitled to the appel- 
lation of a champatgn country (0) This spacious plain was distinguish- 
ed, however, by some inequalities of ground ; and the importance of an 


(1) The policy of Atttha, of Ftius, and of the Visigoths, is impertectly desctibed in the 
Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirty sinth chapter of Jomnandas Che poct eud the historian 
were bath brassed by personal or national preyudices The former exalts the ment and import. 
auce ot Avitus, orhas, Avite, salus, Gc ' Lhe Jatter 18 ansvious to shew the Goths in the 
most tivonrable light. Yet ther agreement, when they are fairly interoreted, 18 4 provt of 
thetr veracity 

(2) The seview of the arms of Tins is made by Jornandes, © 36 po Got edit Grot tom 
H, p. 23 of the historians of Fiance, with the notes of the Benedictine Fditor The Lats 
were a proiniscuons lace of Barbarians, bom or naturalized in Gaul, aud the Riparit, or Re 
puari, derived their uame from then posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Moselle, the 42 207 fcans possessed the mdependent Cities between we Seme and the 
Loire Acolony of Sazone bad been planted tu the diocese of Bayeus , the Breas wardians 
were settied in Savoy, and the Breaves were a warlike tribe of Rhwtians, lo the east of the 
lake of Constance 

(2) Auretianensis urbis obsidio, oppuguatio, irruptio, nec direptio, } vo Sidon Appollin. 
vill eqist. 18 p S46 The preservation of Orleaus mught be casily turned into a muracie, 
obtained, and foretold, by the holy Inshop 

(4) The common edivons read \CM , but there is some authority of manuscripts and ab 
Most any authority 18 sutlicient) for the more reasonable number of XVM 

(5) Chatons, or Duro Catalannum, afterwards Catalaune, had formerly made @ part of the 
territory of Rheims, from whence it is distant only twenty reven miles. See Vales Nout 
Gal). p. 146 D’Anville, Notice de PAncienne Gaule, p 212 279. 

(o) she uame of Campania, or Champagne, is frequently mentioned by Gregory of Fours , 
and that great prestuce or which Khvius was the Capital, obeyed the command of a duhe 
Vales Noti! 3. 120—12%. 
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height, which commanded the camp of Attila, was understood, and dis- 
puted, by the two generals. The young and valiant Torismond first 
occupied the summit ; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight on the 
Huns, who laboured to ascend from the opposite side , and the posses- 
sion of this advantageous post inspired both the troops and their leaders 
with a fair assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted him 
to consult his priests and haruspices. It was reported, that, after scruti- 
nizing the entrails of victims, and scraping their bones, they revealed, 
in mysterious language, his own defeat, with the death of his princi- 
pal adversary ; and that the Barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, 
expressed his involuntary esteem for the superior merit of 4Etius. But 
the unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail among the Huns, 
engaged Attila to use the expedient, so familar to the generals of anti- 
quity, of ammating his troops by a military oration ; and his language 
was that of a king, who had often fought and conquered at their head. 
(1) He pressed them to consider their past glory, their actual dan- 
ger, and ghee future hopes The same fortune, which opened the de- 
serts and morasses of Scythia to then unarmed valour, which had Jaid 
g0 many warhke nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved the zoys of 
this memorable field for the consummation of their victories The 
cautious steps of them enemies, their struct alhance, and then advan- 
tageous posts he artfully represented as the effects, not of prudence, but 
of fear The Virigoths alone were the strength and nerves of the op- 
posite army, and the Huns nught securely trample on the degenerate 
Romans, whose close and compact order betrayed their apprehensions, 
and who were equally incapable of supporting the dangers, o1 the fati- 
gues, of a day of battle The doctrine of predestination, so favourable 
to martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the hing of the Huns , who 
assured his subjects, that the warniors, protected by Heaven, were safe 
and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy , but that the unerring 
Fates would stike their victims im the bosom of mptorious peace.“ Tmy- 
self,” continued Attila, “will throw the fist javelm, and the wretch 
‘who refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign, 1s devoted to mn- 
“ evitabledeath The spuatof the Barbarians wasrehindled by the pre- 
sence, the voce, and the example of their intrepid leader , and Attila, 
yielding to their impatience, umedtately formed tis order of battle 
At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he occupied, 1 person, the 
centre of the ine The nations, subject to lis emyure, the Rugiens, the 
Ileruls, the Thuiimneians, the Franks, the Burpundians, were extended, 
on either hand, over the ample space of the Catalauman fields , the 
nght wing was commanded by Ardarie, hing of the Gepidie, and the 
three vahant brothers, who reigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on 
the left to oppose the handred tribes of the Visagoths | The disposition 
of the allies was regulated by adifferent principle | Sangiban, the faith- 
less king of the Alam, was placed in the centre , where his motions 
might be strictly watched, ail his treachery might be mstantly punish- 
ed. JEtius assumed the command of the left, and Theodore of the 
nght, wing, while Torismond still continued to occupy the heights 
which appear to have stretched on the flank, and perhaps the rea, of 
the Sevthian army = The nations fiom the Volga to the Atlantic were 
assembled on the plain of Chalons , but many of these nations had been 
divided by faction, 01 conquest, or emigration , and the appearance of 
simular arms and ensigns, which threatened each other, presented the 
image of a civil war 

The discipline and tactics of the Giceks and Romans form an interest- 
ing part of their national manners ‘The attentive study of the military 


(1) fam sensible that these mil tiry orations are usualy composed by ithe historian , yet 
the old Ustrogoths, who had served undur Attila, might repeat his discourse to Cassidorua 
the ideas, and even the expressions, have an original Scythian cast, and I doubt, whether 
au Italian of the sixth century, would ha Ct ot,u of the huis certaminia geudia 
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operations of Xenophon, or Cassar, or Frederic, when they are described 
by the same gemius which conceived and executed them, may tend to im- 
rove (if such improvement can be wished) the art of destroying the 
haiien species. But the battle of Chalons can only excite our curiomty, 
by the magnitude of the object ; since 1t was decided by the blind im- 
petuosity of Barbarians, and has been related by partial writers, whose 
civil or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from the knowledge of 
military affairs. Cassiodorus, however, had familiarly conversed with 
many Gothic warriors, who served in that memorable engagement ; “a 
conflict,” as they informed him, “ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; 
“such as could not be paralleled, either in the present, or in past 
“ages.” The number of the slain amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, or, according to another account, three hundred thousand 
ersons ;(1) and these incredible exaggerations suppose a real and ef- 
ective loss, sufficient to justify the historian’s remark, that whole gene- 
rations may be swept away, by the madness of kings, 1n the space of a 
singlehour After the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, 
in which the archers of Scythia mht signalize their superior dexterity, 
the cavalry and infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled in 
closer onrntat The Huns, who fought under the eyes of their king, 
pierced through the feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated 
their wings from each other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the 
left, directed their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric 
rode along the ranks, to animate Ins troops, he received a mortal stroke 
from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immedialy fell from 
his horse. The wounded king was oppressed in the general disorder, 
and trampled under the feet of his own cavalry ; and this important 
death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy of the Haruspices 
Attila already exulted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant 
Torismond descended from the hills, and verified the remainder of the 
prediction. The Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion by the 
flight, or defection, of the Alam, gradually restored their order of 
battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila was 
compelled to retreat. He had exposed his person with the rashness of 
a private soldier ; but the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for- 
wards beyond the rest of the line- their attack was faintly supported ; 
their flanks were unguarded ; and the conquerors of Scythia and Ger- 
inany were saved by the approach of the mght from a total defeat. They 
retired within the circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and the 
dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a defence, to which nei- 
ther their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. The event was doubt- 
ful but Attila had secured a last and honourable resource. The sad- 
dies and nich furmture of the cavalry were collected, by his order, into 
a funeral pile; and the magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, if hi» n- 
trenchments should be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and to 
deprive his enemies of the glory which they might have acquired, by 
the death or captivity of Attila.(2) 
But his enemies had passed the mght in equal disorder and anvety 

The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempted to urge the 
pursuit, till he uneapectedly found himself, with a few followers, in 


(2) The expressions of Jornandes, o) rather of Cassiodorus, are extremely strong Bellum 
stroa, Multiplex, immane, pertinax, Cul simalt nolla usquimn narrat antiquitas , ub tains pesia 
referuntur, ut nihil esset quod mn vita ®ua conspicere potnisset epregius, qui bujus miracul 
pie iaeer aspect Dubos (Hist Critique, tom tp 392, 393 ) attempts to reconcile the 

62,000 of Jornandes, with tte 300,000 of Idatins and Isidor , by supposing, thet the larger 
number tucluded the total destruction of the wat, the effects of disease, the slaughter ot the 
unarmed people, &c 

(2) The count de Buat (Mist des Peuple, &c tom vit p 554—573), still depending on 
the f i.e, and agnin rejecting the true Idatius, has divided the defeat of Attila into two great 
battl », the former near Orkans, the la*ter in Champagne, in the one, Theodoric was slain , 
in the other, he was revenged 
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the midst of the Scythian waggons. Inthe confusion of a nocturnal 
combat, he was thrown from his horse; and the Gothic prince must 
have perished like his father, if his youthful strength and the intrepid 
zeal of his companious, had not rescued him from this dangerous situ- 
ation. In the same manner, but on the left of the line, Atius himself 
separated from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for 
their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile troops, that were 
scattered over the plains of Chalons; and at length reached the camp 
of the Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight rampart of 
shields, t:ll the dawn of day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive within his intrench- 
ments , and when he contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, with 
secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally fallen on the Barbarians. 
The body of Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, was dis- 
covered under a heap of the slun his subjects bewaled the death of 
their king and father, but their tears were mingled with songs and 
acclamations, and his funeral rites were performed in the face of a 
vanquished enemy. The Goths, clashing their arms elevated on a 
buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they justly ascribed the 
glory of their success , and the new king accepted the obligation of re- 
venge, as a sacred portion of Ins paternal inheritance. Yet the Goths 
themselves were astonished by the fierce and undaunted aspect of then 
formidable antagonist ; and their historian has compared Attila to a 
lion encompassed in his den and threatemng his hunters with redoubled 
fury. The kings and nations, who might have deserted his standard in 
the hour of distress, were made sensible, that the displeasure of their 
monarch was the most imminent and inevitable danger. All his instru- 
ments of martial music incessantly sounded a loud and ammating strain 
of defiance ; and the foremost troops who advanced to the assault, were 
checked, or destroyed, by showers of a.iows from every side of the in- 
trenchments. It was determined in a general council of war, to besiege 
the king of the Hunsin his camp, to intercept lis provisions, and to 
reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty 01 an unequal 
combat. But the impatience of the Barbarians svon disdained there 
cautious and dilatory measures; and the mature policy of AXtius was 
apprehensive, that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the republic 
would be oppressed by the pride and power of the Gothic nation. The 
partrician exerted the supenor ascendant of authority and reason, to 
calm the passions, which the son of Theodoiic considered as a duty , 
represented, with seeming affection, and real truth, the dangers of 
absence and delay, and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, by his 
speedy return, the ambitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy 
the throne and treasures of Thoulouse (1) After the departure of the 
Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised at 
the vast silence that reigned over the plains of Chalons: the suspicion 
of some hostile etratagem detained him several days within the circle 
of his waggons ; and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the last 
victory which was achieved in the name of the Western empire. 
Mervveus and his Franks, observing a prudent distance, and magiify- 
ing the opimon of their strength, by the numerous fires which they 
kindled every mght, continued to follow the rear of the Huns, till they 
reached the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians served in the 
army of Attila: they traversed, both in then march and in their re- 
turn, the territories of the Franks, and it was perhaps in this war that 


(1) Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c 41 p 671 The policy of Atius, and the behaviour of 
Torismond, are extremely natural, and the potrician, according to Gregory of Tours (bt isc, 
7 p. 163), dismisced the prince of the Franks, by suggesting tu bim a similar apprehenaon 
The false Idatius ridiculousty preteuds, that titus paid a clandestine, nocturnal, visit to the 
kings of the Huns and of the Visigoths from each of whom he ol tumed a bribe of ten 
thousand pieces of gold a» the price of an undisturbed retreat 
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they exercised the cruelties, which, about fourscore years afterwards, 
were revenged by the son of Clovis. ‘They massacred their hostages, 
as well as their captives: two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage ; their bodies were torn asunder 
by wild horses, or their bones were crushed under the weight of rolling 
waggons; and their unburied limbs were abandoned on the public roads, 
as a prey to dogs and vultures. Such were those savage ancestors, 
whose imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envy 
of civilized ages !(1) 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila, were 
impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring, 
he repeated his demand, of the princess Honoria, and her patrimoma! 
treasures. The demand was again rejected, or eluded; and the indig- 
nant lover immediately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, 
and besieged Aquileia with an innumerable host of Barbarians Those 
Barbarians were unskslled in the methods of conducting a regular siege, 
which, even among the ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the labour of many thousand 
provincial. and captives, whose hves were sacrificed without lg ; 
might execute the most painful and dangerous work. The skill of the 
Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruction of their country 
The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train of battering 
rams, moveable turrets, and engines, that threw stones, darts, and 
fire (2) and the monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse 
of hope, fear, emulation, and interest, to subvert the only barrie: which 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the 
richest, the most populous, and the strongest of the maritime cities of 
the Hadniatic coast. The Gothie auxiharies, who appear to have served 
under their native princes Alanie and Antala, communicated their in- 
tiepid spit, and un citizens still remembered the glorious and suc- 
cessful resistance, which then ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexo- 
rable Barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. Three 
months were consumed without effect in the siege of Aquileia ; ull the 
want of aaa and the clamours of his army compelled Attila to 
relinquish the enterprise , and reluctantly to issue his orders, that the 
troops should stuke thea tents the next morming, and begin their re- 
treat. But as he rode ryund the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, 
he observed a stork, preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, 
and to fly with her infant family towards the country He seized, with 
the ready penetration of a statesman, this trifling imeident, which 
chance had offered to superstition , and exclaimed, 1n a loud and cheer- 
ful tone, that such a domestic bird, so constantly attached to human 
society, would never have abandoned her ancient seats, unless those 
towers had been devoted to mpending ruin and solitude.(3) The 
favourable omen inspired an asswmance of victory ; the siege was re- 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour, a large breach was made in 
the part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her flight, the 


(1) These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son of Cluvis (Gre- 
pory of ‘Tours, ! is c¢ 10 p 190), suit the tune and circumstances of the invasion of Attila 
His residence tn Thuringia was long attested by popular tradition , and he is suppused to have 
assennbled @ courvadtas, or diet, in the territory of Lisenach. See Mascou, 1x 30 who setiles 
with nice accuracy the eatent of accent Lhuriugia, and derives its nawne from the Gothic tbe 
of the Thervingi, 

(2) Machiuis constructis, omuibusque turmentorum generibus adbibius Jornandes, c 42. 
p 673 fu the thirteenth century, tne Moguls battered the cities of China with large engines, 
constructed by the Mahometans or Clrioteaus in their service, which threw stones frum 150 to 
BOO pounds weight = Jn the defence of the.r conutry, the Chinese used gunpowder, and even 
bombs, above one hundred years fore they were known in Europe, yet even those celestial, 
or infernal, arms were nsuthcient to protect a pusillauimous nation. See Gaubil. Hist des 
Mongous, p 70, 71 155. 157, &c 

(3) The same story 1s told by Jornandes, and by Procopius (de Bell Vandal. Li c. 4, p 
187, 188) nor 1g it easy to decade which is the o:igiwal But the Greek histoman 1s guilty 
of au mexcu-able mistake, in plicing the siege of Aquileia after the death of .Etuus 
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Eluns mounted to the assault with irresistible fury ; and the succeeding 
generation could sca:vely discover the ruins of Aquileia.(1) After this 
dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his march; and as he passed, 
the cities of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua, were reduced into heaps 
of stones andashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and Bergamo, 
were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia 
submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their wealth ; and applauded 
the unusual clemency, which preserved from the flames the publ, as 
well as private, buildings ; iat spared the hives of the captiye multitude. 
The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, or Modena, may justly be 
suspected , yet they concur with more authentic evidence to prove, that 
Attila spread his ravages over the 1ich pluns of modern Lombard ‘ 
which are divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apennine.(@) 
When he took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was surprised, 
and offended, at the sight of a picture, which represented the Cesars 
seated on their throne, and the princes of Seythia prostrate at ther feet. 
The revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman vanity, 
was harmless and ingemous He commanded a painter to reverse the 
figures, and the attitudes, and the emperors were delineated on the 
Same canvass, approaching in a supphant posture to empty theu bags 
of tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian monarch.(3) The 
spectators inust have confessed the truth aud propriety of the altera- 
tiun ; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this smmyular occasion, 
the well-known fable of the dispute between the hon and the man.(4) 
It isa saying worthy of the forasioue f ide of Attila, that the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the savage de- 
stroyer undesignedly laid the foundations of a i anne which revived, 
in the feudal state of Europe, the art and spuit of commercial industry. 
The celebrated name of Vemce, o2 Venetia,(o) was formerly diffused 
over a large and fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pannoma 
to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhwtian and Julian Alps. 
Before the irruption of the Barbarians, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
eace and prosperity Aquileia was placed inthe most conspicuous station: 
mut theancent dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture and manu- 
factures , and the property of five hundied citizens, who were entitled to 
the equestuan rank, must have amounted, at the strictest computation, 
to one mJlionseven hundred thousand pounds Many families of Aquileia, 
Padua, and the adjacent towns, who Hed from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neaaghbouring islands.(6) At 


(1) Jormandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms, that Aquileia was 80 Completely 
reined, ita ut Vin eyuUs vestigia, Ut apparednt reliquermt See Jornandes de Reb Geticis, ¢ 
4% p 673 Paul Diacon to fi co 14 p 785 Lintprand Hist }oanm oe 2 Lhe name of 
Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Juda (Casidad del brit), the more recent capital 
vi the Venetian province 

(2) In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so unpafectly hnown, TP have 
tukeu for my guides two learned Itahans, who considercd the subject with some peculiat ad 
vantages , Sigonias, de Impeno Occidentall, 1} xian has works, tom i p 495-502 , and 
Murators, \onali italia, tom ivi p 229—256, 8vo edition 

(3) This atticle may be found onder two different aruicks (acFroAduwoy and Kxopuxos of the 
miscellaneous Compilation of Suidas 

(4) Leo respondit, humana hoc pict manu 

Videres hominem dejectuum, 61 plgere 

Leones scireut Appendix ad Phaedraum, Fab xv 
The hon in Phadrus very foolishly appeals tron pictures to the amphitheatre and ft am 
glad to observe, that the native taste of La Tontaine (1 ii fable « ) has Omitted this most laine 

impotent conclusion 

aes Paul the Deacon ‘de Gestis Langobard |} 1 Cc 14 p 7&4) de cribes the provinces 
of Italy about the end of the eighth century = Feaetia non solum in pancis insulls quas nunc 
Venettas diciinus, constut , sed ejus terminusa Paunome fimbus usque Adduain finvium pro- 
telatur) The history of that province till the age of Charlemagne torts the first and most 
interesting part of the Verona Hlustrata (9 1-388 ), in which the marquis Scipio Mattei has 
shewn bimeelf equally capable of enlarged vic ws and minute disquiritions. 

(6) [his emigration ts not attested by any contemporary evidence but the fact 1s proved 
by the event, and the circuinstances might be preserved by tradition The citszens of Agus 
lea retired to the Isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus Altus, o: Hialto, where the city 
of Venice was afterwards bu It, &c 
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the extremity of the Gulf, where the Adnatic feebly imitates the tides of 
the ocean, near an hundred small islands are separated by shallow wa- 
ter from the continent, and protected from the waves by several long 
slips of land, which admit the entrance of vessels through some secret 
and nurrow channels (1) Till the middle of the fifth century, these re- 
mote and sequestered spots remained without cultivation, with few in- 
habitants, and almost without a name. But the manners of the Vene- 
tian fugitives, their arts and their government, were gradually formed 
hy their new situation ; and one of the epistles of Cassiodorus,(2) which 
describes their condition about seventy years afterwards, may be con- 
sidered asthe primitive monument of the republic. The minister of 
Theodoric compares them, 1n his quaint declamatory style, to water- 
fowl, who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves; and though 
he allows, that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained many 
noble families, he insinuates, that they were now reduced by misfortune 
to the sume level of humble poverty. Fish was the common, and almost 
the universal, food of every rank: their only treasure consisted in the 
plenty of salt, which they extracted from the sea: aud the exchange of 
that commodity, 50 essential to human life, was substituted in the 
neighbouring markets to the currency of gold and silver. A_ people, 
whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the earth or water, 
svon became alike familiar with the two elements ; and the demands of 
avarice succeeded to those of necessity The islanders, who, from 
Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected with each other, pene- 
trated into the heart of Italy, by the secure, though laborious, naviga- 
tion of the rivers and inJand canals. Their vessels, which were con- 
tinually increasing in s1ze and number, visited all the harbours of the 
Gulf ; and the marriage, which Venice annually celebrates with the 
Hadriatic, was contracted 1n her early infancy. The epistle of Cassio- 
dorus, the Prwetorian prefect, 1s addressed to the maritime tribune: 
and he exhorts them, 1m a mild tone of authority, to animate the zeal of 
their countrymen for the public service, which required their assistance 
to transport the fe te of wine and oil from the province of Istria 
to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office of these magistrates 
is explained by the tradition, that, 1n the twelve principal islands, twelve 
tribunes, or judges, were created by an annual and popular election. 
The existence of the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy, 18 attested by the same authentic record, which anmhuates their 
lofty claim of original and perpetual independence.(3) 

The Itahans, who had long since renuvunced the exercise of arms, 
were surprised, after forty years peace, by the approach of a formidable 
Barbarian, whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their religion, as well 
us of their republic. Amidst the general consternation, A‘tius alone 
was incapable of fear, but 1t was impossible that he should achieve, 
alone, and unassisted, any military exploits worthy of his former renown. 
The Barbarians who had defended Gaul, refused to march to the rehef 
of Itely ; and the succours pronused by the Eastern emperor were 
distant and doubtful Since /Etius, at the head of his domestic troops, 


(1) The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from Gradus to Clodia, or Chi- 
ogel, ure accurately stated in the Dissertatio Chorographica de Italia Medu Avi p 151— 
1 


(2) Cassiodoy .Variar 1 xii epist 24 Mafle: (Verona Iilustrata, parti p 240—254 ) has 
translated capes this curious letter, in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a faith 
ful subject, considered Venice as the only legitimate offspring of the Roman republic, 
He fixes the date of the epistle, and consequently the pretectuie, of Cassindorus, A D. 523 : 
and the tnarguis’s authority has the more weight, as he had prepared an edition of bis works 
and actually published a Dissertation on the true orthography of his name. See Osser vaziont 
Letteraire, tom ii. p 290—J339. 

(3) See in the second volume of Amelot de la Houssaie Histoire di: Gouvernement de Ventec, 
n trausiation of the famous Sguittinio This book, which has been exalted far above its nie- 
rits, te stained tn every line, with the disengenuous malevolence of party but the principal 
espe genuine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the reader will easily chuse the 
fur medium 
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still maintamed the field, and harassed or retarded the march of Attila, 
he never shewed nimself more truly great, than at the time when hir 
conduct was blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful people(1) If the 
mind of Valentinian had been susceptible of any generous sentiments, 
he would have chosen such a general for his example and his guide. 
But the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the dangers, 
escaped from the sound of war, and his hasty retreat from Ravenna 
to Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open capital, betrayed 
his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as the danger should 
approach his Imperial person. ‘This shameful abdication was sus- 
pended, however, by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes corrects their perm- 
cious tendency. The Western emperor, with the senate and people of 
Rome, embraced the more salutary resolution of deprecating, by a 
sulemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. ‘This important 
commission was accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, 
his consular digmty, the numerous train of his chents, and his personal 
abilities, held the first rank inthe Roman senate. The specious and 
artful character of Avienus,(2) was admirably qualified to conduct a ne- 
gociation, either of public or private interest: his colleague Trigetius 
had exercised the Pretorian prefecture of Italy , and Leo, bishop of 
Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety of his flock. The 
genius of Leo(3) was exercised and displayed in the public misfortunes , 
and he has deserved the appellation of Great, by the successful zeal, 
with which he laboured to establish his opimons, and his authority, 
under the venerable names of orthodox faith, and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. The Roman ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, 
as he lay encamped at the place where the slow-winding Mincius 15 lost 
in the foaming waves of the lake Benacus,(4) und trampled with his 
Scythian cavalry the farms of Catullus and Virgil.(5) The Barbarian 
monarch listened with favourable, and even respectful, attention ; and 
the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the immense ransom, or 
dowry, of the princess Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate 
the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial sprit was relaxed by 
the wealth and indolence of a warm climate. The shepherds of the 
North, whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged 
themselves too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of meat, prepared 
and seasoned by the arts of cookery, and the ees of disease re- 
venged, in some measure, the injuries of the Italians.(6) When Attila 


(1) Sirmond (Not ad Sidon Appollin p 19) has published a curious passage from the 
Chronicle of Prosper Attila redintegratis virsbus, quas in Gallia amiserat, Italian ingredt 
por Pannonias inteudit, mibil duce yustro Fo secundum priors belli opera prospiciente, 
&c He reproaches Atuus with neglecting to guard the Alps, and with a design to abandon 
Italy but this rash censure may at least be counterbalanced by the favourable testimonies of 
Idatius and Isidore 

(2) See the original portraits of Avienus, and his rival Basilius, delineated and contrasted in 
the episties (1 9 p 22) of Sidomus He had studied the characters of the two chiefs of the 
senate , but he attached himself to Bagilius, a8 the more solid and disinterested friend 

(3) Lue character and principles of Feo, may be traced in one hundred and forty one original 
episties which illustrate the ecclesiistical history of his long and busy pontificate, from 
A D. 440, to 461 «See Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom iit part tl. p 120—165 


(4) -tardis ingens ult flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas 





Anne lacus tantos, te Lar) maxime, teque 
Tluctibus, et fremitu assurgens Benace marino 


(5) The Murquis Maffei (Verona MMlustrata, parti p 95 129 221, part np. ii 6) has illus- 
trated with tastc and learning this interesting topography He places the interview of Attila 
aud St Leo near Artolica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the confiux of the lake and river , 
ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful pentusula of Sarmio, and discovers the Andes 
of Virgil, in the village of Bandes, precisely situate, qua se subducere colles incipiunt, whi-re 
the Veronese hills impercepubly slope down Into the plain of Mantua 

(G) Si statim infesto agmine urbem petilssent, Zrande discrimen esset sed in Venetia quo 
fere tractu Italia molissima est, ipsa soli calique clemrnentia robur elanguit Adboc pane 
usu carpique cocter, et duicedine vin mubigatus, &e Pins passage of Flowus (1. 3) is still 
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declared his resolution of ing his victorious arms to the gates of 
Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as well as by his enemies, that 
Alaric had not long survived the conquest of the eternal city. His 
mind, superior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor 
could he escape the influence of superstition, which had so often been 
subservient to his designs.(1) The pressing eloquence of Leo, his ma- 
jestic aspect, and saverdotal robes, excited the veneration of Attila for 
the spiritual father of the Christians. The apparition of the two 
apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with 
instant death, if he rejected the prayer of thei: successor, 18 one of the 
noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. ‘The safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beangs ; and some indulgence 18 
due to a fable, which has been represented by the pencil of Raphael, 
and the chissel of Alyardi (2) 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened to return 
more dreadful, and more implacable, 1f his bride, the princess Honoria, 
were not delivered to lis ambassadors within the term stipulated by the 
treaty. Yet, in the mean while, Attila releved his tender anxiety, by 
udding a beautiful mad, whose name was Hdico, to the lst of his in- 
numerable wives.(3) Then marriage was celebrated with barbaric pop 
and festivity, at lis wooden palace beyond the Danube, and the 
monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep, retued, at alate hour, from 
the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants continued to respect lis 
pleasures, or his repose, the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the 
unusual silence alarmed thei fears and suspicions, and, after attempt- 
ing to awaken Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at length broke 
into the royal apartment They found the trembling bride sitting by 
the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own dan- 
ger, as well as the death of the hing, who had fe ae during the 
mght.(4#) An artery had suddenly burst , and as Attila lay in a supine 
posture, he was suffucated by a torrent of blood, which, instead of find- 
ing a pesene through the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and 
stomach. His body was sulemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, 
under a silken pavilion, and the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheel- 
ing round in measured evolutions, chaunted a funeral song to the 
memory of a hero, glorious in his hfe, mvincible in his death, the father 
of his people, the scourge of his enemies, and the terrur of the world. 
According to their national custom, the Barbarians cut off a part of their 
hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewaled their 
vahant leader as he deserved, not with the tears of women, but with 
the blood of warnors The remains of Attila were inclosed within 


inore applicable to the Huns than to the Cimbii, and 1 may serve as a commentary on the 
cetestial plague, with which dating and Isadore bave aftiicted the troops of Attila 

(1) The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the eflect which this example produced 
onthe mind of AtQla  Jommaudes, ¢ 42 p 675 

(2) Ibe picture of Rapbac! is in the Vatican the basso (or perhaps the ato) rehevo of Ak 
girdi, on oue of the altars of St Peter's (see Dubos, Reflentons sur la Poeste et sur la Peim- 
ture, tom. t p 519, 520) Barontuy (Annal Eccles A oD 452° No 57,58 ) bravely sustains 
the truth of the apparition, which 1 reyected, however, by the must learned and pious 
Cathohes 

(3) Attila, ut Priscus historicus retert, extinctionis sue tempore, puellam Hdico nomine, 
decoram valde, sib) matuimoniuin post innumerabiles uvores .... soccans. Jornandes, ¢ 49 
p 683, 684 He afterwards adds (c 50 p 686 ), Fil Attile, quorum per hcentiam hbidinis 
pone populus fut. Polygamy bas been established among the lartars of every age Ihe 
rank of plebeian wives is re,ulated only by their personal charms, and the faded matron pre- 
pares, without a inurmur, the bed which 1s destined for ber blooming rival Butin royal 
fumilies, the daughters of Khang communicate to their sons a prior right of inheritance. See 
Gencalogical History, p. 406, 407, 408 

(4) Ihe report of her gus¢ reached Constantinople, where it obtained a very different 
uame, and Marcellinus observes, that the tyrant of Lurope was slain in the night by the hand, 
and the knife, of a woman. Corneille, who bas adapted the genuine account to bis tragedy, 
oe the irruption of blood in foity bombast lunes and Aitiae isis, Wich at tivulous 

ry, 





Sil ne vent s’arieter (his blood ), 
(Dit 11) on me payera ce qui m’en sa couter 
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three coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately buried in the 
night : the spoils or nations were thrown into his grave ; the captives 
who had opened the ground were inhumanly massacred ; and the same 
Huns, who had indulged such excessive grief, feasted, with dissolute 
and intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their king. It 
was reported at Constantinople, that on the fortunate night in which 
he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken asun- 
der: and the report may be allowed to prove, how seldom the image of 
that formidable Barbariau was absent eon the mind of a Roman em- 
peror.(1) 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns, established 
the fame of Attila, whose gemus alone had sustained the huge and dis- 
jointed fabric. After his death, the boldest Chieftains aspired to the 
rank of kings, the most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a 
superior ; and the numerous suns, Whom s0 many various mothers bore 
to the deceased monarch, divided and disputed, hke a private inher- 
tance, the sovererxzn command of the nations of Germany and Scythia. 
The bold Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace of this servile paa- 
tition; and his subjects, the warhke Gepidw, with the Ostrogoths, 
under the conduct of three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to 
vindicate the nghts of freedom and royalty In a bloody and decisive 
conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in Pannonia, the lance of the 
Gepide, the sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic 
infantry, the hght arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the 
Alam, encountered o1 supported each othe: , and the victory of Ardarie 
was accompanied with the slaughter: of thirty thousand of his enemies 
Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his hfe and crown in the memorable 
battle of Netad: Ins early valour had rained him to the throne of the 
Acatzires, a Scythian people, whom tie subdued , and his father, who 
loved the superio:n merit, would have envied the death, of Illac (2) 
His brother Dengisich, with an army of Huns, stall formidable in their 
fight and ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen years on the banks 
of the Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, 
from the Carpathian hills to the Euaine, became the seat of a new 
power, which was erected by Aidaric, hing of the Gepidw. The Pan- 
nonian conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostro- 
goths ; and the settlement of the tribes, who had 60 bravely aaserted 
their native freedom, were irregularly distributed, according to the 
measure of their respective strength = Surrounded and oppressed by the 
multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom of Dengisich was confined 
to the circle of his waggons , his desperate courage urged him to invade 
the Eastern empire ; he fell in battle; and his head, ignominiously 
exposed in the Hippodrone: exhibited a grateful spectacle to the peo- 
ple of Constantinople. Attila had fondly o1 superstitiously believed, 
that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was destined to perpetuate the 
glones of his race. The character of that prince, who attempted to 
moderate the rashness of his brother Dengiich, was more suitable to 
the dechning condition of the Huns, and Irnac, with his subject hords, 
retired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia They were soon over- 
whelmed by a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the same road 
which their own ancestors had formerly discovered The Geougen, or 
Avares, whose residence 1s assigned by the Greek writers to the shures 
of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at length the Igours of 
the North, suing from the cold Siberian regons, which produce the 


(1) The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila, are related by Jornandes 
(c 49 p 633, 664, 685 ), and were probably transcribed from Priscus 

(2) See Jornandec, de Rebus Geticis, c 50 p 685, 686, 687, 688 His distinction of the 
pattomal arms is Curious and dinportaut Nan bi admirandum reor fursse spectaculam, ubi 
cernerc erat cunctis pugnantetn Gotbum ense furentern, Gepidam in vulnere suorum cuncts 
tela frangentem, Suevum pede, Huntum sagitts prasnmen, Alanum gravi, Herulum tevi, 
artatura, acivis instruere fam not precisely informed of the situation of the river Netad. 
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most valuable furs, spread themselves over the desert, as far as the 
Boristhenes and Caspian gates ; and finally extinguished the empire of 
the Huns.(1) 
Such an event might contribute to tne safety of the Eastern empire, 
under the reign of a prince, who concilated the friendship, without 
forfeiting the esteem, of the Barbarians. But the emperor of the West, 
the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
year without attaining the age of reason or courage, abused this appa- 
rent security, to undermine the foundations of his own throne, by the 
murder of the patrician /Etius. From the instinct of a base and jealous 
mind, he hated the man who was universally celebrated as the terror 
of the Barbarians, and the support of the republic ; and his new favou- 
rite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the supine 
lethargy, which might be disguised, during the hfe of Placidia.(2) by 
the excuse of filial prety. ‘The fame of AStius, his wealth and dignity, 
the numerous and martial train of Barbarian followers, his powerful 
dependents, who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his 
son Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the emperor's 
daughten, hed raised him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of which he was secretly accused, excited the fears, as well as 
the resentment, of Valentiman tius himself, supported by the con- 
sciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, seems to 
have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour The patncian 
offended his sovereign by an hostile declaration, he aggravated the 
offence by compelling him to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty of re- 
conciliation and alliance, he proclaimed his suspicions; he neglected 
his safety ; and from a vain confidence that the enemy, whom he des- 
pised, was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his 
person in the palace of Rome. Wlalst he urged, perhaps with intem- 
perate vehemence, the marriage of his son; Valentiman, drawing his 
sword, the first sword he had ever drawn, plunged it 1n the breast of a 
general who had saved his empire. his courtiers and eunuchs ambi- 
tivusly struggled to imitate their master ; and Atius, pierced with an 
hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. Boethius, the Pre- 
torian prefect, was killed at the same moment ; and before the event 
could be divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were summoned 
to the palace, and separately murdered. The horrid deed, palhated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was immediately commum- 
cated by the emperor to his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. The 
nations, who were strangers or enemies to AXtius, generously deploied 
the unworthy fate of a hero: the Barbarians, who had been attached to 
his service, dissembled their grief and resentment, and the public con- 
tempt, which had been so long entertained for Valentimian, was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom 
peeme the walls of a palace, yet the emperor was confounded by the 
onest rep of a Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained to 
soheit. ‘ I am ignorant, Sir, of your motives or provocations ; 1 only 
‘* hnow, that you have acted lke a man who cuts off his mght hand 
“ with his left.”(3) 
The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and frequent 


(1) Two modern historians bave thrown much new light on the ruin and division of the 
empire of Attila’ M. de Buat, by bis laborious and minute diligence (tom viii p J—31 
63-94), and M de Guignes, by his extraordinary hnowledge of the Chinese language aud 
writers See Hist des Huns, tom i: p 315-319 

(2) Placidia died at Rome November 27, A D 450 She was buried at Ravenna, where her 
sepulchre aud even her corpee, seated in a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages ‘Tlie 
einpress received many compliments from the orthodox clergy, and St Peter Chrysologuc 
assured her, that ber zeal forthe Trinity had been recompensed by an august trinity of children 
see Tillemnont, Hist des Emp tom vi p 240 

(3) Aetium Pacidus inactavit semivir amens, is the expression of Sidonius (Panegyr Avie 
358) The poet knew the world and was not inclined to flatter a mimister who had injured 
or disgraced Avitus and Majorian, the successive heroes of his song 
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visits of Valentiman , who was consequently more despised at Rome, 
than in any other part of his domimons. A republican spirit was in- 
sensiblv revived in the senate, as their authority, and even tneir su 
plies, became necessary for the support of this feeble government. The 
stately demeanour of an hereditarv monarch offended their pride; and 
the pleasures of Valentinian were injurious to the peace and honour of 
noble families. The birth of the empress Eudoaia was equal to his own, 
and her charms and tender affection deserved those testimonies of love, 
which her inconstant husband dissipated in vague and unlawful armours. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Ameian family, who had 
been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife: her 
obstinate resistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian ; 
and he resolved to accomplish them either by stratagem or force. Deep 
gaming 4‘vas one of the vices of the court. the emperor, who, by chance 
or contrivance, had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, uncourt- 
eously exacted his ring as a security for the debt; and sent at by a 
trusty messenger to his wife, with an order, 1n her husband’s name, 
that she should immediately attend the ee Eudoxia = The un- 
suspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial 
palace ; the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted her to a remote 
and silent bed-chamber, and Valentinian violated, without remorse, 
the laws of hospitality. Her tears, when she returned home; her deep 
affiction ; and her bitter reproaches against her husband, whom she con- 
sidered as the accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a just 10- 
venge, the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition ; and he might 
reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the Roman senate, to the throne 
of a detested and despicable rival. Valentinian, who supposed that ev ery 
human breast was devotl. hke has own, of friendship and gratitude, 
had imprudently admitted among his guards several domestics and fol- 
lowers of /Etius. Two of these, of Barbarian race, were persuaded to 
execute a sacred and honourable duty, by pumshing with death the 
assassin of ther patron, and their intrepid courage did not long ex- 
pect a favourable moment Whulst Valentinian amused himself in the 
held of Mars with the spectacle of some military sports, they suddenly 
rushed upon him with drawn weapons, dispatched the guilty Heraclius, 
and stubbed the emperor to the heart, without the least opposition from 
his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice im the tyrant’s death. Such 
was the fate of Valentiman,(1) the last Roman emperor of the family 
of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the hereditary weakness of his 
cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, 
the innocence, which alleviate, in their characters, the want of spimt end 
ability. Valentinian was less excusable, since he had passions, without 
virtues: even his reliyion was questionable, and though he never 
deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandahzed the pious Christians 
by his attachment to the rofane arts of magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, 1t was the bares of the 
Roman augurs, that the twelve vultures, which Romulus had seen, re- 
presented the twelve centuries, assigned for the fatal period of his city.(2) 
Chis prophecy, disregarded perhaps in the season of health and pros- 
perity, inspired the ee ie with gloomy apprehensions, when the twelfth 
century, clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was almost elapsed ,(3) 


(i) With regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of #tius and Valentinian, 
our information 16 dark and inperfect Procopius (de Bell Vandal | 4 c 4 p 186, 187, 
188 ) is a fabulous writer for the events which precede his own memory. His narrative muss 
therefore be supplied and corrected by five or 61x Chronicles, none of which were composed 
in Rome or ttaly , and which can only express, in broken sentences, the popular rumours as 
they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

(2) Tis interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, wae quote doby Varro, in the sx vinith 
book of his Antiquities Censornue, de Die Natali, c 17 p 90,9) edit Havercamp 

(3) According to Varro, the twelfth century would expae A D 447, but the uncertainty 
of the true xra of Rome nught alow some luitad of snuapitior or delay The poets of 
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and even posterity must acknowledge with some surprise, that the arbi~ 
trary interpretation of an accidental or fabulous circumstance, has been 
seriously verified in the downfall of the Western empire. But its fall 
was announced by a clearer omen than the flight of vultures: the Roman 
government appeared every day less formidable to its enemies, more 
odious and oppressive to its subjects.(1) The taxes were multiplied 
with the public distress ; ceconomy was neglected in proportion as it 
became necessary ; and the injustice of the rich shifted the unequal 
burden from themselves to the people, whom they defrauded of the 
indulgencies that might sometimes have alleviated their msery. The 
severe inquisition, which confiscated their goods, and tortured their 
persons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to prefer the more simple 
tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly to the woods and mountains, or to 
embrace the vile and abject condition of mercenary servants. They 
abjured and abhorred the name of Roman citizens, which had eae 
excited the ambition of mankind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul, 
and the greatest part of Spain, were thrown into a state of disorderly 
independence, by the confederations of the Bagaude ; and the Imperial 
ministers pursued with proscriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels 
whom they had made (2) If all the Barbarian conquerors had been 
annihilated in the same hour, their total destruction would not have 
restored the empire of the West: andif Rome still survived, she sur- 
vived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAP XXXVI. 


Sack of Rome by Genseric, Hing of the Vandals.—His naval Depreda- 
tions —Succession of the last Limperors of the West, Maximus, Avrtus, 
Majorian, Severus, Anthemius Olybrius Glycerias, Nepos, Augustu- 
lus.— Total Extinction of the Western Impure —Rergn of Odoace:, 
the first Barbarian King of Italy 


Tne loss or desolation of the provinces, from the ocean to the Alps, im- 

aired the glory and greatness of Rome her internal prosperity was 
irretrievably destroyed by the separation of Africa. The rapacious Van- 
dals confiscated the patrimonial estates of the senators, and intercepted 
the regular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, and encouraged the 
idleness, of the plebeians. The distress of the Romans was soon aggra- 
vated by an unexpected attack , and the province, so long cultivated 
for their ure by industrious and obedient subjects, was armed against 


the age, Claudian (de Bell. Getheo, 265 ) and Sidonius (in Panegvr avait) 357), may be ad 
mitted as tait witnesses of the popular opimion 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volatn 

Vultuiis, incidunt ptroperatss sacule meus 


Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant , scis namque tuos, scis, Roma, labores 
See Dubos, Hist ae tom 1 p 310) 316 
(1) The €fth book of Safvian is Ned with pathetic Lunentations, and vehement uivectives 
His immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, a9 well as the Corruption, of the 
Roman government His book was published after the loss of Africa (A D 439), and before 
Attila’s war(A TV. 451 
(2) The Bagnudw of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the Roman troops, are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius  Salvian has described thew distress and 
rebellion in very forcible language ltaque nomen civium Romanorum . nunc ultro repu- 
diatur ac fugitur, nec vile tamen sed etiam abominabile pene habetur.. . Et hinc est ut 
etiam bi qui ad Barbaros non confugiunt, Barbari tamen esse coguntur, ecilcet ul est pars 
magna Hispanorum, et non minima Gallornam . « De Bagaudis nance mihi sermo est, qui 
per malos judices et crueutos spoliati, affiicti, necati postquam jas Romana libertatis ami- 
serant, etiam honorem Romani nominis perdiderunt.. Vocanus rebelles, yocamus perditos 
guos compulimus De Guthernat. Dei, 1 v. p 158, 159, 
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them by an ambitious Barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, who followed 
the successful standard of Genseric, had acquired a rich and fertile ter- 
ritory, which stretched along the coast above ninety days, journey from 
Tangier to Tripoli; but their narrow limits were pressed and confined, 
on either side, by the sandy desert and the Mediterranean. The dis- 
covery and pase es of the Black nations, that might dwell beneath the 
torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Genseric: but he 
cast his eyes towards the sea ; he resolved to create a naval power, and 
his bold resolution was executed with steady and active perseverance. 
The woods of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nursery of timber , 
his new subjects were skilled in the arts of navigation and ship-building ; 
he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare which 
would render every martime country accessible to their arms; the 
Moors and Africans were allured by the hopes of plunder , and, after an 
interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued from the port of Carthage 
again claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. The success of the 
Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and the frequent 
descents on the coast of Lucama, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valentiman, and the sister of Theodosius Alhances were formed: 
and armaments, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, tor the de- 
struction of the common enemy , who reserved his courage to encounter 
those dangers, which his policy could not prevent or elude. The designs 
of the Roman government were pepeatedly baffled by his artful delays, 
ambiguous promises, and apparent concessions , and the interposition of 
his formidable confederate the king of the Huns, recalled the emperors 
from the conquest of Africa to the care of their domestic safety. The 
revolutions of the palace, which left the Western empire without a de- 
fender, and without a lawful prince dispelled the apprehensions, and 
stimulated the avarice, of Genseric. He immediately equipped a numer- 
ous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Tyber, about thiee months after the death of Valentiman, and the eleva- 
tion of Maximus to the Imperial throne 

The private life of the senator Petromus Maximus,(1) was often al- 
leged as a rare example of human fehaty His buth was noble and i- 
lustrious, since he descended fiom the Animian family , los dignity wae 
supported by an adequate patrimony in land and money . and these ad- 
vantages of fortune were accompanied with liberal arts, and decent man- 
ners, which adorn or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and virtue 
The luxury of his palace and table was hospitable and elegant. When- 
ever Maximus appeared in public, he was surrounded by a train of grate- 
ful and obsequious chents ,(2) and it 18 possible that emong these clients, 
he might deserve and possess some real friends. His merit was reward- 
ed by the favour of the prince and senate he thrice exeremed the othice 
of Preetorian prefect of Italy , he was twice invested with the counsul- 
ship, and he obtained the rank of patrician These civil honours were 
not incompatible with the enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity , his 
hours, according to the demands of ee or 1¢ason, Were accurately 
distributed by a water-clock , and this avarice of time may be allowed 
to prove the sense which Maximus entertamed of his own happiness. 
The injury which he received from the emperor Valentiman, appears to 
excuse the most bloody revenge Yet a philosopher might have reflect- 
ed, that, ut the resistance of his wife had been sincere, her chastity was 
still inviolate, and that it could never be restored if she had consented 
to the will of the adulterer A patriot would have hesitated, before he 


(1) Sidonius Apolliuaris composed the thirteruth epimtie of the second book, to refute ihe 
paradon of his friend Serranus, who entertained a singular, though gencrous, enthusiasm for 
the deceased emperor This epistle, wih some indulgence may clatin the prase of an elegant 
coinposition and it throws much lizht on the character of Maximus 

(2) Chentum, prarvia, pedisequa, circumfusa populositas, is the train wiich Sidonius hin- 
self (1 1 epist 9) assigns to another seuator of consular rank 
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plunged himself and his country into those inevitable calamities, which 
must follow the extinction of the royal house of Theodosius. The im- 
pradent Maximus disregarded these salutary considerations: he gratified 
Ins resentment and ambition ; he saw the bleeding corpse of Valentinian 
at his feet ; and he heard himself saluted emperor by the unanimous 
voice of the senate and people. But the day of his inauguration was 
the last day of his happinese. He was imprisoned (such is the lively 
expression of Sidonius) in the palace ; and after passing a sleepless night 
he sighed, that he had attained the summit of his wishes, and aspired 
only to descend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed by the weight 
of the diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to his fnend 
and questor Fulgentius ; and when he looked back with unavailing re- 

et on the secure pleasures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, 
“Q fortunate Damocles,(1) thy reign began and ended with the same 
“ dinner :” a well-known allusion, which Fulgentius afterwards repeated 
as an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 

The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His hours, of 
which he had lost the command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, or 
terror, and his throne was shaken by the seditions of the soldiers, the 

eople, and the confederate Barbarians The marriage of his son Pal- 
prdins with the eldest daughter of the late emperor, might tend to 
establish the hereditary succession of his family ; but the violence which 
he offered to the empress Eudoxia, could I apeoey only from the blind 
impulse of lust or revenge. His own wife, the cause of these tragic 
events, had been seasonably removed by death ; and the widow of Valen- 
tinian was compelled to violate her decent mourning, perhaps her real 
grief, and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous usurper, whom 
bhe suspected as the assassin of her deceased husband. These suspicions 
were soon justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus himself ; and 
he santonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was still 
conscious that she descended from a line of emperors. From the East, 
however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual assistance ; her 
father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead ; her mother languished at 
Jerusalem in disgrace and exile ; and the sceptre of Constantinople was 
in the hands of a stranger. She directed her eyes towards Carthage ; 
secretly implored the aid of the king of the Vandals ; and persuaded 
Genseric to improve the fair opportunity of disguising his rapacious 
designs by the specious names of honour, justice, and compassion.(2) 
Whatever abilities Maximus might have shewn in a subordinate station, 
he was found incapable of administering an empire ; and though he mght 
easily have been informed of the naval preparations, which were made 
on the opposite shores of Africa, he eapected with supine indifference 
the approach of the enemy, without adopting any measures of defence, 
of negociation, or of a timely retreat. When the Vandals disembarked 
at the mouth of the Tyber, the emperor was suddenly roused from his 
esky by the clamours of a trembling and exasperated multitude 
The only hope which presented itself to his astonished mind was that of 
a precipitate flight, and he exhorted the senators to 1mtate the example 
of their prince. But no sooner did Maximus appear 1n the streets, than 


(1) Districtus ensis cui super impid 

Cervice pendet, non Sr ula dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem 

Non avium Citharweque cantus 

Somnum reduceut 

Horat Carm fii 1 

Sidonius concludes hie letter with the story of Damocles, whicn Cicero (Tusculan v. 20, 21 ) 
had so inimitably told. 

(2) Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, Evagrius, Idatius, Marcellinus, &c the 
learned Muratori (Annall d’italia, tom iv p 249) doubts the reahty of this invitation, and 
observes, with great truth, ‘‘ Non 81 pud dir quanto sia facile 1] popolo a sogna e spaccia, 
voci false” But his argument, from the interval of time and place, 1s extremely feeble 
The figs which giew ucar Carthage were produced to the senate of Rome on the third day 
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he was assaulted by a shower of stones a Roman, or a Burgundian, 
soldier claimed the nonour of the first wound , ns mangled body was 
ignominiously cast into the Tyber; the Roman people rejoiced in the 
punishment which they had inflicted on the author of the public calami- 
ties ; and the domestics of Eudoxia signalized their zeal in the service 
of their mistress.(1) 

On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced from the 
port of Ostia to the gates of the detenceless city. Instead of a sally of 
the Roman youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and venerable 
procession of the bishop at the head of his clergy.(2) The fearless spint 
of Leo, his authority and eloquence, agatm mitigated the fierceness of a 
Barbarian conqueror. the king of the Vandals promiwed to spare the 
unresisting multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt 
the captives from torture; and although such orders were neither 
seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the mediation of Leo was glorious 
to himself, and in some degree beneficial to his country. But Rome, 
and its inhabitants, were delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals 
and Moors, whose blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and mghts, and al that yet remained 
of nablic or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently 
transported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid 
relics of two temples, or rather ot two religions, exhibited a memorable 
example of the vicissitude of human and divine things. Since the aboli- 
tion of Paganism, the Capitol had been violated and abandoned , yet the 
statues of the gods and heroes were still respected, and the curious root 
of gilt bronze was reserved fo. the rapacious hands of pemene’) The 
holy instruments of the Jewish wor hic) the gold table, and the gold 
candlestick with seven branches, orginally framed according to the 
particular instructions of God himself, and which were placed in the 
sanctuary of his she aa had been ostentatiously displayed to the Roman 
people in the triumph of ‘Titus They were afterwards deposited in the 
temple of Peace , and at the end of four hundred years, the spas of 
Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to Carthage, by a Barbarian who 
derived his origin from the shores of the Baltie. These ancient monu- 
ments might attract the notice of Curiosity, as well as of avarice. But 
the Christian churches, enru hed and adorned by the prevailing super- 
stition of the times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacmlege , and 
the pious hberality of pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of 
Constantine, each of an hundred pounds weight, 15 an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair In the forty-five years, that had 
elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were 
In some measure restored , and it was difficult either to escape, or to 
satisfy, the avarice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect, and 
ships to transport, the wealth of the capital The imperial ornaments of 





(1) Infidoque tibi Burgundio ductu 
Lxtorquet trepidas mactand: principis iras 
Sidon in Panegyr Avit 442 

A remarkable line, which minsinnates that Rome and Maxining were betrayed by their Burgun- 
dian mercenaries 

(2) the apparent success of pope Leo may be justified by Prosper, and the Ffistoria Mas 
cedlun , but the improbable notion of Barontus (A D 455 No 13 ), that Genseric spared the 
three apostohical churches, is not countenanced even by the doubtful testimony of the Liber 
Pentincalis 

(3) Phe profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt the roof of the Capitol, was not universally 
approved (Phin Hist Natur xxxin 18), but it was far exceeded by the einperor’s, and the 
eternal gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents (2,400,000!) Lhe expressions of 
Claudian and Ratilius (duce metalliamula  .  fastigia astris, and confundunfque vagos 
delubya micantia ttsus) manifestly prove, that this splendid covering was hot removed either 
by the Christians or the Goths (See Donatus, Roma Antiqua, | ji ¢ 6 p 125) It should 
seem, that the roof of the Capitol was decorated with gilt statues, and chariots drawn by four 
horses 

(4) The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise of Hadrian Reland, de 
Spolus Templ Hierosolymitan: in Arca Tituaano Romae conspicuis, in 12mo. Traject! ad 
Rhenum, 1716 
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the palace, the magnificent furniture and wardrobe, the sideboards of 
massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly rapine. the gold and 
silver amounted to several thousand talents; yet even the brass and 
copper were laboriously removed. Eudoxia herself, who advanced to 
meet her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her own 
conduct. She was rudely stripped of her jewels; and the unfortunate 
empress, with her two daughters, the only surviving remains of the great 
Theodosius, was compelled, as a captive, to follow the haughty Vandal , 
who immediately hoisted sail, and returned with a prosperous navigation 
to the port of Carthage.(1) Many thousand Romans of both sexes, 
chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, reluctantly embarked 
on board the fleet of Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated by 
the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the division of the booty, separated 
the wives from their husbands, and the children from their parents. 
The charity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage,(2) was their only conso- 
lation and support He generously sold the gold and silver plate of the 
church to nrelise the freedom of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, 
and to assist the wants and infirmities of a captive multitude, whose 
health was impaired by the hardships which they had suffered in the 
passage from Italy to Afnea. By Ins order, two spacious churches were 
converted into hospitals, the sick were distributed in convenient beds, 
and liberally supphed with food and medicines; and the aged prelate 
repeated his visits both in the day and night, with an assiduity that sur- 
passed his strenyth, and a tender sympathy which enhanced the value 
of lib services. Compare this scene with the field of Cannie , and judge 
between Hanmbal and the successor of St Cyprian (3) 

The deaths of Etius and Valentiman had relaxed the ties which held 
the Barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordination The seacoast was 
infested by the Saxons , the Alemanni and the Franks advanced from the 
Rhine to the Seine , and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate 
more extensive and permanent conquests ‘The emperor Maximus re- 
heved himself, by a judicious choice, from the weight of these distant 
cares ; he silenced the solicitations of his triends, listened to the voice 
of fame, and promoted a stranger to the general command of the forces 
in Gaul. Avitus,(4) the stranger, whose merit was so nobly rewarded, 
descended from a wealthy and honourable family in the diocese of Au- 
vergne. The convulsions of the times urged him to embrace, with the 
same ardour, the civil and military professions , and the indefatigable 
youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence with the exe2- 
cise of arms and hunting Thirty years of his iife were laudably spent 
in the public service ; he alternately displayed his talents in war and 
negociation ; and the soldier of AXtius, after executing the most im- 
portant embassies, was raised to the station of Prwtorian prefect of 
Gaul. Enther the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was 
desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, which he possessed 
in the neighbourhood of Clermont A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud and foaming cascade, 
discharged its waters into a lake about two miles in length, and the villu 
was pleasantly seated on the margin of the lake. The baths, the port:- 


(1) The vessel which transported the relics of the Capitol, was the only one of the whole 
fleet that suffered shipwreck It a bigoted sophist, a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, 
he might have rejoiced, that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the sea 

(2) See Victor Vitensis, de Persecut Vandal |! 1 ¢ 8 p 11,12 edit Ruinart Deogsatias 
governed ihe church of Carthage only three years If he had not been privately buried, tiny 
corne would have been torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people 

(3) Ihe general evidence for the death of Maximus, and the sack of Rome by the Vandals, 
js comprised in Sidonins (Paneygyr Avit 441 —450 ), Procopius (de Bell Vandal 11 oc 4, 
5 p. 188, 189 andl ti c 9 p 254.), Evagiiis (1 noc 7+), Jotnandes (de Keb Geticis, c 
+> p 677), and the Chronicles of Idatins, Prosper, Marcellinus, and Theophanes, under the 
vroper ytar 

(4) The private life and elevation of Avitus must be deduced, with becoming suspicion, fram 
the panegyric pronounced by Sidontus ivsilinaris, his subject, and hes sou-im law 
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coes, the summer and wirter apartments, were adapted to the pur pos 
of luxury anu use; and the adjacent country afforded the various proy- 
pects of woods, pastures, and meadows (1) In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the practice of husbandry, 
and the society of his friends,(2) he received the Imperial diploma, 
which constituted him master-general of the cavalry and infantry of 
Gaul. He assumed the military command; the Barbarians suspended 
their fury ; and whatever means he might employ, whates er concessions 
he might be forced to make, the penale enjoyed the benefits of actual 
tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul depended on the Visigoths ; and the 
Roman general, less attentive to his dignity than to the public interest, 
did not disdain to vint Thoulouse inthe character of an ambassador 
He was received with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the hing of 
the Goths , but while Avitus laid the foundations of a solid alhance with 
that powerful nation, he was astomshed by the intelligence, that the 
emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome had been pillaged by the 
Vandals. A vacant throne, which he might ascend without guilt or 
danger, tempted his ambition,(3) and the Visizoths were easily persuaded 
to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. They loved the person 
of Avitus, they respected his virtues, and they were not insensible of 
the advantage, as well as honour, of giving an emperor to the West 
The season was now approaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was het at Arles, their dehberations might perhaps 
be influenced by the presence of ‘Theodore, and his martial brothers , 
but their choice would naturally incline to the most Wlustuious of their 
countrymen Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the Imperial 
diadem from the representatives of Gaul, and lis election was ratified 
by the acclamations of the Barbarians and provineials ~The formal con- 
sent of Mareian, emperor of the East, wos solicited and obtained : but 
the senate, Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, 
subnutted with a secret murmur to the presumption of the Galhe 
usur per. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purple, had acquired 
the Gothic sceptre by the murder of lus elder brother Torismond , and 
he justified this attrocious deed by the design which his predecessor had 
formed of violating his alliance with the empire (t) Such a crime 
might not be incompatible with the virtue» of a Barbanan, but the 
manners of Theodore were gentle and humane; and posterity may 
contemplate without terror the orginal picture of a Gothic king, whom 
Sidomus had intimately observed, in the hours of peace and of social in- 
tercourse. In an epistle, dated from the court of Thoulouse, the orator 
patishes the curiosity of one of his friends, in the following descrip- 
tion (5) “ By the majesty of his appearance, Theodoiie would com- 


(1) After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonius (1 fl c. 2) has laboured the florid, 
prolix, and obscure deacription of bis villa, which bore the name ( Aritacum), and had 
been the property of Avitus ‘The precise situation 1s not ascertamed = Consult however the 
notes of Savaron and Sirmond 

(2) Sidonius (1 ij epist 9) has described the country hfe of the Gallic nobles, in a vasit 
which be made to his friends, whose estates were in the neighbourhood of Nismes — [he 
morung hours were spent in the spharistes im, or tennuis-court, orin the library, which was 
furnished with Latin authors, profane and religicus , the former for the men, the latter for 
the Jladics {he table was twice served, at dinner aud supper, with hot meat (boiled and 
roast) acd wine Wuring the intermediate ume, the company slept, took the au on horse 
back, and used the warm bath 

(3) Seventy lines of panegyric (505—575 ), which describe the tmportunity of Theodoric and 
of Gaul, struggling to overcome the modest reluctance of Avitis, are blown away by three 
words of an honest historian Romanum ambissee Imperium (Greg Turon fo si oc 1) 
ar tle 168 * 

: 4) tidore, ’ eiblaiag of Seville, who was himself of the blood royal of the Goths, ac- 
know ledges, and almost justifies (Hist Goth p 7:8) the crane which their slave Jotnandce 
bad basely dissembled (« 43 p 673) 

(5) Uhis elaborate descripiton (1 i ep ii p 2-7) was dictated by sume political motive 
It was designed fur the public eye, and had been shewn by the friends of Sidonius, before 1 
was inserted jn the collection of his epistles The first hook was published separately = se 
Jiflemont, Memotres Eccles tum xvi p 261 
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“ mand the respect of those who are ignorant of his merit; and alt’ ough 
“ he is born a prince, his merit would dignify a private station. He 1¢ 
‘© of a middle stature, his body appears rather plump than fat, and in his 
‘* well-proportioned limbs, agility 1s umted with muscular strength.(1) 
“ If you examine his countenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, 
Re large shagvy eye-brows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set of 
“ white teeth, and a fair complexion, that blushes more frequently from 
“ modesty than from anger. The ordinary distribution of his time, as 
‘‘ far ag it 1s exposed to the public view, may be concisely represented 
Before day-break, he repairs, with a small train, to his domestic 
“ chapel, where the service is performed by the Arian clergy ; but those 
“* who presume to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this assiduous 
“‘ devotion as the effect of habit and policy. The rest of the morning 1s 
‘employed in the administration of his kingdom. His chair is sur- 
“ rounded by some military officers of decent aspect and behaviour: 
* the nuisy crowd of his Barbarian guards si as the hall of audience ; 
but they are not permitted to stand within the veils or curtains, that 
*€ conceal the council-chamber from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of 
“the nations are successively introduced: Theodoric listens with at- 
“ tention, answers them with discreet brevity, and either announces or 
“ delays, according to the nature of their business, his final resolution 
“ About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne, and vasits, 
* either his treasury, or his stables. If he chuses to hunt, or at least 
“to exercise himself on horseback, his bow is carzied by a favourite 
“‘ youth; but when the game i» marked, he bends it with his own hand, 
“and seldom misses the object of his aim. as a hing, he disdains to 
“ bear arms in such ignoble warfare, but as a soldier, he would blush 
“to uceept any military service which he could perform himself. On 
“ common days, his dinner 1s not different from the repast of a private 
“citizen; but every Saturday many honourable guests are invited to 
“ the royal table, wich, on these occasions, 15 served with the elegance 
of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy.(2) 
“ The gold or slver plate i Jess remarkable for its weight, than for 
* the brightness and curious workmanship the taste is gratified with- 
‘ out the help of foreign and costly luaury ; the size and number of the 
“‘ cups of wine are regulated with a strict regard to the laws of temper- 
“ance; and the respectful silence that prevails, is interrupted only by 
“ grave and instructive conversation. After dinner, Theodoric some- 
** times indulges himself in a short slumber , and as soon as he wakes, 
“he calls for the dice and tables, encourages his friends to forget the 
*“ royal majesty, and 1s delighted when they fieely express the passions, 
“ which are excited by the incidents of play. At this game, which he 
‘loves as the image of war, he alternately displays his eagerness, his 
“ skill, his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he loses, he laughs , 
‘he 1s modest and silent, if he wins. Yet, notwithstanding this seem- 
“ing indifference, his courtiers chuse to solicit any favour in the mo- 
* ments of victory , and I myself, in my applications to the hing, have 
** derived some benefit from my losses.(3) About the ninth hour (three 
* o'clock) the tide of business again returns, and flows meessantly tili 
“ after sun-set, when the signal of the royal supper dismisses the weary 
** crowd of supphants and pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar re- 
** past, buffoons and pantomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, 


(1) L have suppressed, in thts portrait of Theodonec, several minute circumstances and 
technical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed intelligible, to those only who, ithe the 
contemporaries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets where uaked slaves were exposed tu 
sate (Dubos, Hist. Criuque, tom i p 401) 

(2) Videos 1bi elegantiam Grecam, abundantiam Gallicanam , celeritatem Italam , publicem 
pompam, privatam diligentiam, regiam disciplinam 

(3) Tune etiam ego akquid ebsecraturus feliciter vincor, et mihi tabnia perit ut causa sul 
vetur. Sidonins of Auvergne wes not a subject of Theodomc, but he might be compelled 
to solicit either justice or favour at the court of Thoulouse 
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“not to offend, the company, by their ridiculous wit but female singers, 
‘“‘and the soft effeminate modes of music, are severely bamshed, and 
‘such martial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone 
*“ grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He retires from table ; and the 
“nocturnal guards are immediately posted at the entrance of the trea- 
““sury, the palace, and the private apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged Avitus to assume the 
purple, he offered his persun and his forces, as a faithful suldier of the 
republic (1) The exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the world, that 
he had not degenerated from the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquitaim, and the passage of the 
Vandals into Africa, the Suevi1, who had fixed their kingdom in Galh- 
cia, aspired tu the conquest of Spain, and threatened to extinguish the 
feeble remains of the Roman dominion. The provincials of Carthagena 
and Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile invasion, represented their injuries 
and their apprehensions Cvunt Fronto was dispatched, in the name of 
the emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of peace and alliance , 
and ‘Theodoric interposed his weighty mediation, to declare, that, unless 
his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he 
should be obliged to arm in the cause of justice and of Rome.‘ Tell 
“him,” replied the haughty Reclianus, “ that I despise his friendship 
‘and his arms, but that I shall svon try, whether he will daie to ea- 
‘* pect my arrival under the walis of Thoulouse” Such a challenge 
urged Theodoric to prevent the bold designs of his enemy: he passed 
the Pyrenees at the head of the Visyroths. the Franks and Burgundians 
rerved under his standard , and though he professed himself the dutiful 
servant of Avitus, he privately stipul.ted, for himself and is successors, 
the absolute possession of his Span sh conquests. The two armies, or 
rather the two nations, encountered each other on the banks of the 
river Urbicus, about twelve mules from Astorga, and the decisive vie- 
tory of the Goths appeared for a wiile to have extirpated the name and 
hingdom of the Suevi = From the field of battle Theodoric advanced to 
Braga, their metropolis, which stall retamed the splendid vestiges of 
its ancient commerce and dignity (2) His entrance was not polluted 
with blood, and the Goths respected the chastity of ther female cap- 
tives, more especially of the consecrated virgins but the greatest part 
vf the clergy and people were made slaves, and even the churches and 
altars were confyunded in the unwersal pillage The untortunate king 
of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the ocean, but the ob- 
stinacy of the winds opposed his flight , he was delivered to his impla- 
cable rival, and Rechianus, who neither desired nor expected mercy, 
received, with manly constancy, the death whoch he would ncuhably 
have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, 
Theodoric carmed his victorious arms as far as Merida, the principd 
town of Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, except ci the 
miraculous powers of St. Eulalia, but he was stopped in the full career 
of success, and recalled from Spain, before he could provide for the se- 
curity of his conquests. In his retreat towards the Pyrenees, he re- 
venged his disappointment on the country through which he passed, and 
in the sack of Pollentia and Astorga, he shewed himself a faithless ally, 
as well as a cruel enemy. Whulst the king of the Visigoths fought and 


(1) Theodoric himself had given a solemn and volnutary promise of fidelity, which was un 


derstood both in Gual and Spain 
Rome sum, te duce, Amicus, 


Principe te, MILES 





Sidon Vanegyr Avit' Sil 
2) Queque sind pelag) Jactat s¢ Bracara dives 
oa : Auaon de (Claris Urbibus, p 245. 
From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evident that the navigation from the ports otf 
Galhaa to the Mediterranean was known and practised = The ships, of Bia ara, or raga, 
cautiously steered along the coast, withon’ daving to lose thems ives in the Atlantic 
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vanquished in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired ; 

and both the honour and the interest of Theodoric were deeply wounded 

by the disgrace of a friend, whom he had seated on the throne of the 
estern empire.(1) 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and Beop’e, persuaded the 
emperor Avitus to fix his residence at Rome, and to accept the consul- 
ship for the ensuing year. On the first day of January, his son-in-law, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated his praises in a panegyric of six hundred 
verses ; but this composition, thoughit wasrewarded with a brass statue,(2) 
seems to contain a very moderate proportion, either of genius or of truth. 
The poet, if we may degrade that sacred name exaggerates the merit of a 
sovereign and a father; and his prophecy of along and glorious reign was 
soon contradicted by the event. Avitus, at a time when the Imperial 
dignity was reduced to a preeminence of toil and danger, indulged 
himself in the pleasures of Itahan luxury: age had not extinguished 
his amorous inclinations ; and he 1s accused of insulting, with indiscreet 
and ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wives he had seduced or 
violated.(3) But the Romans were not inclined, either to excuse his 
faults, or to acknowledge his virtues. ‘The several parts of the empire 
became every day more alienated from each other; and the stranger of 
Gaul was the object of popular hatred and contempt. The senate as- 
serted their legitimate claim in the election of an emperor ; and their 
authority, which had been originally derived from the old constitution, 
was again fortified by the actual weakness of a dechning monarchy 
Yet even such a monarchy nught have resisted the votes of an unarmed 
senate, if their discontent had not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, 
by Count Ricimer, one of the principal commanders of the Barbarian 
troops, who formed the military defence of Italy. The daughter of 
Walla, king of the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimer, but he was 
descended on the father’s side, from the nation of the Suev -(4) his 
pride, or patriotism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes of his 
countrymen ; and he obeyed with reluctance, an emperor, in whose ele- 
vation he had not been consulted. Hus faithful and :mportant services 
against the common enemy, rendered him still more formidable ;(5) and, 
after destroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, which con- 
sisted of sixty gallies, Ricimer returned in triumph with the appellation 
of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that moment to signify to Avitus, 
that his reign was at an end, and the feeble emperor, at a distance from 
his Gothic alles, was compelled, after a short and unavailing struggle, to 
abdicate the purple. By the clemency, however, or the contempt, of 
Ricimer,(6) he was permitted to descend from the throne, to the more 
desi able station of bishop of Placentia: but the resentment of the senate 
was still unsatisfied ; and their infleaible severity pronounced the sen- 
tence of his death. He fled towards the Alps, with the humble hope, 
not of arming the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of Au- 


(1) This Suevic war fs the most authentic part of the Chronicle of Idatius, who, as bishop 
of Ina Flavia, was himself a spectator and a snficrer Jornandes(c 44 p 675, 676, 677 ) has 
expatiated, with pleasure, on the Gothic sictory. 

(2) Iu one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Trajan's library, among the statues of 
famous writers and orators Sidon Apoll tiv) epist. 16 p 2384 Carm viin p 350 

(3) Luxuriose agere volens a senatoribns projects est, isthe concise expression of Gregory 
of fours (i uoc xi intom up 168) Anold Chronicle intom om p 649) mentions an 
indecent jest of Avitus, which seeins mere applicable to Rome than to lreves 

(4) Sidonius (Panegyr Anthem 302, &c ) praises the royal birth of Ricimer, the lawful 
heir, as he chuses to insinuate, both of the Gothic and Suevic kingdoms 

(5) See the Chronicle of Idatius Jornandes (c 44 p 676) styles him, with some truth, 
virum egregium, et pene tunc in Itaha ad exercituin singularem 

(6) Parcens innocentiz Aviti, 1s the compassionate, but contemptuous, language of Victor 
Tuununensis (in Chron apud Scaliger Euseb ) tn another place, he calls lim, vir totins 
hunphautatis This commendation is more humble, but it is more solid and sincere, than 
the praises of Sidonius. 
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vergne(1) Disease, or the hand of the executioner, arrested him on 
the road; yet his remains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed at the feet of his holy 
patron.(2) Avitus left only one daughter, the wife of Sidomus Appoli- 
naris, who inherited the patrimony of his father-in-law ; lamenting, at 
the same time, the disappointment of his public and private expectations 
His resentment prompted him to join, at least to countenance, the mea- 
sures of a rebellious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had contracted some 
guilt, which it was incumbent on him to eapiate, by a new tribute of 
flattery to the succeeding emperor (3) 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a great 
and heroic character, such as sometimes arises in a degenerate age, to 
vindicate the honour of the human species. The emperor Majorian 
has deserved the praises of lus contemporaries, and of posterity ; and 
these praises may he strongly ccpraseal in the words of a judicious, and 
disinterested historian: © That he was gentle to his subjects; that he 
“was terrible to his enemies , and that he excelled in every virtue, all 
“his predecessors who had reigned over the Romans (1) Such a 
testimony may justify at least the panegyrie of Sidonius , and we may 
acquiesce n the assurance, thit, although the obsequious orator would 
have flattered, with equal zeal, the most worthless of princes, the ev- 
traordinary merit of his object confined him, on this oceasion, within 
the bounds of truth (5) Majutian demved tus name from his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theodosius, had commanded 
the troops of the Illyrian frontier. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to the father of Majorian, a respectable officer, who administered the 
revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity, and generously preferred 
the friendship of /Rtius, to the tempting offers of an insidious court 
His son, the future emperor, who was educated in the profession of 
arms, displayed, from his early youth intrepid courage, premature 
wisdom and unbounded Jiberality ina scanty fortune Ee followed the 
standard of AKtius, contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes 
echinsed his glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or 
rather of has wife, who forced him to retire from the service (6) Mayo- 
nian, after the death of ZEtius, was recalled, and promoted, and his 
intimate connection with count Riaimer, was the immediate step by 
Which he ascended the throne of the Western empire | Dumng the 
vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambitious Barba- 


(1) He suffered, as it 8 supposed, in the persecation of Hiocletian Cfiilemont, Mem § Ccles. 
tom s p 279 690)  Gilexgory of Tours, bis pecalir votary, has dedicated, to the glory of 
luhan the Martsr, au eutire book (de gloria Martytuin, boa oau Max Brblot Patras, tom xs 
p 861 —d71 ),1n which he relates about nitty foolish mirackes performed by his relics 

(2) Gaegory of Tours (lat oc xt p 168 ) is Concise, but Correct, im the ceigenot tus coun 
tryman | Phe words of Idatius “ Caret imperio, caret et vita,’ seen to imply, that the death 
of Avitus Was violent, but omit bave been secret, since b vagrius (Lou & 7 ) could suppose, 
that he ded of the plague 

(3) After a modest appeal to the examples of lis brethren, Virgil apd Horace, Sidontus ho 
nestly confesses the debt, and promises payment. 

Sic ini diverso nuper sub Marte cadenti 
Jussisti plicido Victor ut essen anime 
Serviat ergo t.bi servati lingua poeta, 
Atque mea vita latts tua oll pretingm 
Sidon Apoll carm iv gp 308 
see Dubo., bist Critique, tom 1 p 448, &c 

(4) Che words of Procupius deserve to be transembed , eto. qup o Maropaus Cupravtue 
“4 nwrore bwuawy Besacircucuta vrepit wvvapeTy Taay , and aflerwatds, avyp ra pey ese 
TH UTNLOBS METPLUS YEyormMs, Pues us ce Ta cs THM Atscous (de Bal Vandal | i c 7 p, 
194), a concise but comprehcusive definition of roval virtne 

(5) The Panegyne wos pronounced at Pvona before the cud of the year 458, while the 
emperor was still consul = It has more art than genius, and more labour than art The orna- 
ments are false or trival the expression ts feeble and prolix and Sidonite wants the skall 
toexhibit the principal gure mi a strong and distinct lignt | The private hte of Majorian oc- 
cuptes adout two hundred lines, 107-505 

(G) She pressed |ns nnmediate death, and was scarcely vatisiied with his disgrace = It 
should seem, that @tius, Nke isc inus and Marlborough, was governed by his wite, whose 
fervent piety. though it might work nuracies (Gregor Turon 1 fi co 7 p 162. was not in- 
compatible with base and sanguinary ( ounsels. 
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rian, whose birth excluded him from the Imperial dignity, governed 


Italy, with the title of Patrician; resigned, to his friend the conspicuous 
station of master-general of the cavalry and infantry ; and, r an 
interval of some months, consented to the unanimous wish of the 
Romans, whose favour Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over 
the Alemanni.(1) He was invested with the purple at Ravenna ; and 
the epistle which he addressed to the senate, will best. describe his 
situation and his sentiments. ‘‘ Your election, Conscript Fathers! and 
‘‘ the ordinance of the most valiant army, have made me your empe- 
“ ror.(2) May the propitious Deity direct and prosper the counsels 
“and events of my administration, to your advantage, and to the 
* public welfare! For my own part, I did not aspire, 1 have submitted, 
“to reign; nor should | have discharged the obligations of a citizen, 
“if I had refused, with base and sellish ingratitude, to support the 
“ weight of those labours, which were imposed by the republic. Assist, 
“ therefore, the prince whom you have made; partake the duties which 
“ you have enjoined; and may our common endeavours promote the 
af happiness of an empire, which I have accepted from your hands. Be 
‘assured, that, in our times, justice shall resume her ancient vigour, 
‘ and that virtue shall become not only innocent, but meritonous. Let 
‘none, except the authors themselves, be apprehensive of delations,(3 

‘“ which, as a subject, I have always condemned, and, as a prince, wi 

severely pumsh Our own viynlance, and that of our father, the 
patrician Ricimer, shall regulate all military affairs, and provide for 
“the safety of the Roman world, which we have saved from foreign 
“and domestic enemies (4) You now understand the maxims of my 
government: you may confide 1n the faithful love and sincere assur- 
“ances of a prince, who has formerly been the companiou of your life 
“and dangers; who still glones im the name of senator, and who 1s 
* anxious, that you should never repent of the judgment which you 
“ have pronounced in his favour” The emperor, who amidst the ruins 
of the Roman world, revived the ancient language of law and lberty, 
which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must have derived those 
generous sentiments from his own heart; since they were not sug- 
gested to his imitation by the customs of his age, or the example of his 
predecessors.( 5) 

The private and public actions of Majorian are very imperfectly 
known. but his laws, remarkable for an original cast of thought and 
expression, faithfully represent the character of a sovereign, who loved 
his people, who ee in their distress, who had studied the causes 
of the decline of the empire, and who was capable of applying, (as 
far as such reformation was practicable) judicious and effectual remedies 
to the public disorders (6) His regulations concerning the finances 


(1) The Alemanni had passed the Rhatian Alps, and were defeated in the Campi Cenini, 
or Valley of Bellinzone, through which the fesin flows, im its descent from mount Adula to 
the Lago Magiore (Cluver Ttalia Antiq toi tp 100,101) This boasted victory over mene 
hundred Barbarians (Panegye Majorian 3735, &c ) betravs the extreme weakness of Italy. 

(2) Imperatovem metactum, PC electionis vestre arbitrio, et fortissimi exercitus ordi- 
natione agnoscite (Novell Majorian tat it p 32 ad Calcem Cod Theodos ) Sidomus pro- 
cluims the unauimous voice of the empite. 

—— Postquain ordine vobis 
Ordo omnis regnum dedetat, pleds, curia, miles, 
Et collega simul — 

‘This language is ancient and constitutional , and we may observe, that the clergy were uot 
yot considered as a distinct order of the state 

(3) Lither dilutiones, or delationes, would afford a tolerable reading, but there is much 
more sense and spirit w the latter, to which I have therefore given the preterence 

(4) Ab externo boste et a dumestici clade liberaviinus by the latter Majortan must under 
stand the tyranny of Avitus, whose death he consequently avowed as a meritorious act. On 
this occasion, Sidonius is fearful and obscure, he describes the twelve C.esars, the nations of 
Africa, &c. that be may escape the dangerous name of Avitus (305— 369 ) 

(5) See the whole edict or epistie of Majorian to the senate (Novell tit iv. p 34) Yer 
the expression, regnum nostram, bears some taint of the age, and does not mia kindly with 
the word respudblica, which be frequently repeats 

(o) See the laws of Mayorian (they are only nime in number, but very long and various), at 
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manifestly tended to remove, or at least to mitigate, the most intolerable 
grievances. I. Frum the first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (I 
translate his own words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the provincials, 
Oppressed by the accumulated weight of indictions and superindic- 
tions.(1) Wath this view, he granted an universal amnesty, a final and 
absolute discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, under 
any pretence, the fiscal officers might demand from the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and unprofitable claims, im- 
preved and purified the sources of the public revenue ; and the subject, 
who could now look back without despair, might labour with hope and 
gratitude for himself and for his country. Il. In the assessment and 
collection of taxes Majorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
provincial magistrates ; and suppressed the extraordinary commissions 
which had been introduced, 1n the name of the emperor himself, or of 
the Przetorian prefects, The favourite servants, who obtained such 
irregular powers, were insolent in their behaviour, and arbitrary in then 
demands: they affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they 
were discontented, if their fees and profits did not twice exceed the sum 
which they condescended to pay into the treasury. One instance of their 
extortion would appear incredible, were it not authenticated by the 
legislator himself. They exacted the whole payment in gold. but the 
retused the current coin of the empire, and would accept only such 
ancient pieces as were stamped with the names ot Faustina or the 
Antonines. The subject, who was unprovided with these cunous 
medals, had recourse to the expedient of compounding with their ra- 
pacious demands, or, if he succeeded in the research, his imposition 
was doubled, according to the weight and value of the money of former 
times.(2) ITI. “ The mumicipal corporations (says the emperor), the 
“lesser senates (so antiquity has ,ustly styled them), deserve to be 
*“ considered as the heart of the cities and the sinews of the republic 
« And yet so low are they now reduced, by the injustice of magistrates, 
“and the venality of collectors, that many of their members, re- 
* nouncing their dignity and their country, have taken refuge in distant 
“obscure exile.” He urges, and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities, but he removes the grievance which had forced 
them to desert the everase, of ther mumeipal functions. They are 
directed under the authorty of the provincial magistrates, to resume 
their office of levying the tribute, but instead of being made respon- 
sible for the whole sur assessed on their district, they are only required 
to produce a regular account of the payments which they have actually 
received, and of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 
IV. But Majorian was not ignorant, that these corporate bodies were 
too much inclined to retahate the injustice and oppression which they 
had suffered , and he therefore revives the useful office of the defenders 
of cittes. He exhorts the people to elect, ina full and free assembly, 
some man of discretion and integrity, who would dare to assert their 
privileges, to represent their grievances, to protect the poor from the 
tyranny of the rich, and to inform the emperor of the abuses that were 
committed under the sanction of his name and authority 

The spectator, who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancent 
Rome, is tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals, for 
the mischief which they had neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps 
inchnation to perpetrate. The tempest of war might strike some lofty 


the end of the Theodosian Code, Novell |ois) p 32-37 Godefroy bas pot given any com 
mentary on these additonal pieces 

(1) Fessas provincialiam varia atque moltuplics tributorum exactione fortunas, et extraos 
d@inariis fiscalium solutionuin one ribus attritas, &c = Novell Majorian, ttt iv p 34 

(2) The learned Greaves (vol 1 p 329, 330, 331) has found, by a duigent miquiry, that 
aures of the Autenines weighed oue bundied aud eighteen, and those of the dfth century ouly 
sixty eight, Eughsh grains = Majorian gives currency to all gold coin, excepting only the 
Gullic solidus, from vs deLeicncy, pot in the weight, but sn the standard 
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turrets to the ground; but the destruction which undermined the foun- 
dations of those massy fabrics, was prosecuted, slowly and silently, dur- 
ing a period of ten centuries ; and the motives of interest, that after- 
wards operated without shame or controul, were severely checked by 
the taste and spirit of the emperor Majorian. ‘The decay of the city 
had gradually impaired the value of the public works. The circus and 
theatres might still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the 
a ee the temples, which had escaped the zeal of the Christians, were 
no longer inhabited either by gods or men; the diminished crowds of 
the Romans were lost in the immense space of their baths and porticoes ; 
und the stately libraries and halls of justice became useless to an indo- 
lent generation, whose repose was seldom disturbed, either by study, or 
business. The monuments of consular, or Imperial, greatness were no 
longer revered, us the immortal glory of the capital ; they were only 
esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and more con- 
venient, than the distant quarry. oped petitions were continually 
addressed to the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the want of 
stones or bricks for some necessary service: the fairest forms of archi- 
tecture were rudely defaced-tor the sake of some paltry, or pretended, 
repurs; and the degenerate Romans, who converted the spoil to their 
own emolument, demolished, with sacrilegious hands, the labours of their 
ancestors. Majorian, who had often sighed over the desolation of the 
city, applied a severe remedy to the growing evil.(1) He reserved to 
the prince and senate the sole cogmsance of the extreme cases which 
might justify the destruction of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of 
fifty pounds of gold (two thousand pounds sterling), on every magi- 
strate, who should presume to grant such egal and scandalous deehees 
and threatened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate 
officers, by a severe whipping, and the amputation of both their hands. 
In the last instance, the fevislacor might seem to forget the proportion 
of guilt and punishment ; but his a arose from a generous principle, 
and Majorian was anxious to protect the monuments of those ages, in 
which he would have desired and deserved to live. ‘The emperor con- 
ceived, that 1t was his interest to increase the number of his subjects , 
that it was his duty to guard the purity of the marriage-bed: but the 
means which he Smae to accomplish these salutary purposes, are of 
an ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable, kind. The pious maids, who 
consecrated their virgimty to Christ, were restrained from taking the 
veil, till they had reached their fortieth year. Widows under that age 
were compelled to form a second alliance within the term of five years, 
by the forfeiture of half their wealth to their nearest relations, or to the 
state. Unequal marriages were condemned or annulled. The punish- 
ment of confiscation and exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of 
adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, he mht, by the ex- 
press declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity.(2) 
While the emperor Majorian assiduously laboured tu restore the hap- 
eed and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the arms of Genseric, 
rom his character and situation, their most formidable enemy. A fleet 
of Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Garighano : 
but the Imperial troops suiprised and attacked the disorderly Bar- 


(1) The whole edict (Novell Majonan tit vi p 35) is curious ‘* Antignarum xdium 
dissipatur speciosa coustiuctio, et ut aliquid reparetur, magna diruuntur Hine jam occasia 
nascitur, ut etiam unusquisqnue privatum vdificlum construeus, per gratiam judicum. . 
presumere de publicis locis necessaria, et transferre non dubitet ,’’ &c With equal zeal, but 
with less power, Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, repeated the same complaints (Vie de 
Petrarque, toni. i p 326,327) If 1 prosecute this History, I shall not be nannudfal of the 
pace a une fall of the caty of Rome, an interecting object, to which my plan was origtnalls 
ronfiue 

(2) The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, consular of Tuscany, ina style of acn 
monious reproof, which sounds almost like personal resentment (Novell tit inp 37) The 
law of Majorian, which punished obstinate widows, was soon afterwards repealed by hits suc 
cessor Sevelus (Novell. Sever tit bp J7) 
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barians, who were encumbered with the pe of Campama, they were 
chaced with slaughter to their ships, and their leader, the king’s brother- 
in-law, was found in the number of the slain.(1) Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign; but the strictest vigilance, 
and the most numerous forces, were insufficient to protect the long-ex- 
tended coast of Italy, from the depredations of a naval war. The public 
opiaon had imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the genius of 

ajorian. Rome expected from him alone the restitution of Africa, 
and the design, which he formed, of attacking the Vandals in their new 
settlements, was the result of bold and judicious policy. If the intrepid 
emperor could have infused his own spirit into the youth of Italy , if he 
could have revived, in the field of Mars, the manly exercises in which 
he had always surpassed his equals; he might have marched against 
Genseric at the head of a Roman army. Such a reformation of national 
manners might be embraced by the rising generation; but it 1s the 
misfortune of those princes who laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, 
that, to obtain some immediate advantage, or to avert some impending 
danger, they are forced to countenance, and even to multiply, the most 
pernicious abuses. Majorian, hke the weakest of his predecessors, was 
reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting Barbarian awulanies 
in the place of his unwarlike subjects. and his superior abilities could 
only be displayed in the vigour and dextenty with which he wielded a 
dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. Besides 
the confederates, who were already enyayed in the service of the em- 
yire, the fame of his hberality and valour attracted the nations of the 

anube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thousands 
of the bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepidw, the Ostrogoths, the Ru- 
gians, the Burgundians, the Suev1, the Alam, assembled in the plains 
of Liguria; and their formidable strength was balanced by their mutual 
animosities (2) They passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor 
Jed the way, on foot, and in complete armour , sounding, with his long 
staff, the depth of the ice, or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who 
complained of the extreme cold, by the cheerful assurance, that they 
should be satisfied with the heat of Afiieas The citizens of Lyons had 
presumed to shut their gates* they se0n implored, and experienced, the 
clemency of Majonan He vanquished Theodoric in the held , and ad- 
mitted to his friendship and alliance, a king whom he had found not 
unworthy of his arms = The beneficial, though precarious, reunion of 
the greatest part of Gaul and Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as 
well as of force ,(3) and the independent Bagaudae, who had escaped, or 
resisted, the oppression of former reigns, were disposed to confide in the 
virtues of Majonan. His camp was filled with Barbarian alles ; his 
throne was supported by the zeal of an affectionate people, but the 
emperor had foreseen, that 1t was impossible, without a maritime power, 
to achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first Pumice war, the republic 
had exerted such incredible diligence, that, within sixty days after the 
first stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, a fleet of one hun- 
dred and sixty gallies proudly rude at anchor in the sea.(4) Under 
circumstances much less favourable, Majorian equalled the sprit and 
perseverance of the ancient Romans. The woods of the Appenmne were 


(1) Sidon Pauegyr Majorian 385 —440 

(2) The review of the army, and passage of the Alps, contain the must tolerable passages of 
the Panegynie (470-552 ) M de nat (Hist des Peupies, &c tom vil p 49 55) ts a 
more satisfactory Commentator, than either Savaron or Strmond 

(3) Ta pev orA0w, Ta de Aovous, Is the Just and forcible distinction of Priscus (Fxcerp 
Legat p 42) in a short fragment, which throws much haht on the history of Majonian 
Jornandes bas suppressed the deteat and alliance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro 
claimed in Gallicsa , and are marked in the Chronicle of Idatius 

(4) Florus, 1 a. c 2 He amuses himself with ue poeticel fancy, that the trees had heen 
transformed into ships and indeed the whole transaction, as it 18 related in the first book 
of Polybius, deviates too much from the probable course of human esents 
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felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ravenna and Misenum were 
restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each other in liberal contributions 
to the public service ; and the Imperial navy of three hundred large 
gallies, with an adequate proportion of transports and smaller vessels, 
was collected in the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagena in 
Spain.(1) The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops 
with a confidence of victory ; and if we might credit the historian Pro- 
copius, his courage sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. Anxious to explore, with his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, 
he ventured, after disguising the colour of his hair, to visit Carthage, 
in the character of his own ambassador: and Genseric was afterwards 
mortified by the discovery, that he had entertained and dismissed the 
emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be rejected as an im- 
probable fiction ; but it isa fiction which would not have been imagined, 
unless in the life of a hero.(2) 

Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was sufficiently 
acquainted with the genius and designs of his adversary. He practised 
his customary arts of fraud and delay, but he practised them without 
success. His applications for peace became each hour more submussive, 
and perhaps more sincere ; but the inflexible Majorian had adopted the 
ancient maxun, that Rome could not be safe, as long as Carthage existed 
in a hostile state. The king of the Vandals distrusted the valour of 
his native subjects, who were ener vated by the luxury of the South ,(3% 
he suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people, who abhorred him 
asan Arian tyrant ; and the desperate measure, which he executed, of 
reducing Mauritania into a desert,(4) could not defeat the operations 
of the Bonini emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on any 

art of the African coast. But Genseric was saved from impending and 
Inevitable ruin, by the treachery of some powerful subjects ; envious, 
or apprehensive, of their master’s success. Guided by their secret in- 
telligence, he surprised the unguarded fleet in the bay of Carthagena: 
many of the ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt; and the preparations 
of three years were destroyed ina single day.(5) After this event, 
the behaviour of the two antagonists shewed them superior to their 
fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by this accidental victory, 
immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. The emperor of the 
West, who was capable of forming great designs, and of supporting 
heavy disappointments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension 
of arms ; in the full assurance that, before he could restore his navy, he 
should be supplied with provocations to Justify a second war. Mayorian 
returned to Ttaly, to prosecute his labours for the public happiness ; 
and, as he was conscious of his own integrity, he might long remain 
ignorant of the dark conspiracy which threatened his throne and his 


(1) Interea duphicl texis dum littore classem 
Inferno superoque mari, Cedit omnis in equor 
Sylva tibi, &c.—- 





Sidon Panegsr Mayortan 441—461 
The number of ships, which Priscus fives at 500, 18 magnified, by an indefinite comparison 
with the fleets of Againemnon, Xerxes, and Augustits 
(2) Procopius de Bell Vandal 1 i c 8 p 194 When Genseric conducted bis unknown 
guest into the arsenal of Carthage, the urins Clashed of thes own accord. Mayortan had 
tinged bis yellow locks with a black colour 
3 ————- Spoliisque potitus 
Iinmeusis, robur lusd jam perdidit omne, 
Quo valuit dum pauper erat 
Panegyr, Mayorian 330 
He afterwaids apples to Genseric, unjustly as it should seem, the vices of his subjects 
(4) He burnt the villages, and poisoned the springs. (Unscus, p 42.) Dubos (Hist 
Critique, tom. i p 475.) observes, that the magazines which the Moors buried in the earth, 
might escape bis destructive search Twoor three hundred pits are sometimes dug in the 
same place, and eacb pit contains at least four hundred bushels of corn Shaw’s Travele, 


1X. 
(5) Idatlus, who was eafe 1m Gallicia from the power of Ricimer, boldly and honestly de- 
clares, Vandali per proditores admonmiti, &c fe dissembles, however, the name of the 
traitor 
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life. The recent usfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory which had 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude: almost every description of civil and 
military officers were exasperated against the Reformer, since they all 
derived some advantage from the abuses which he endeavoured to sup- 
pres ; and the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the 

arbarians against a prince whom he esteemed and hated. The virtues 
of Majorian could not protect him from the impetuous sedition, which 
broke out in the camp near Tortona, at the foot of the Alps. He was 
compelled to abdicate the Impenal purple: five days after his abdica- 
tion, 1t was reported that he died of a dysentery ,(1) and the humble 
tomb, which covered his remains, was consecrated by the respect and 
gratitude of succeeding generations (2) ‘The etd character of Ma- 
‘ieee inspired love and respect. Maheous calumny and satire excited 

is indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his contempt. but he 
protected the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the emperor gave 
to the familiar society of his friends, he could indulge his taste for plea- 
santry, without degrading the majesty of his rank (3) 

It was not perhaps without some regret, that Ricimer sacrificed his 
friend to the interest of his ambition: but he resolved, in a second 
choice, to avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue and merit. 
At his command, the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed the Imperial 
title on Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of the West without 
emerging from the obscurity of a private condition. History has scarcely 
deigned to notice his birth, Ins elevation, his character, or his death 
Severus expired, as soon as his life became inconvement to his patron ,(4) 
and it would be useless to discriminate his nominal reign in the vacant 
interval of six years, between the death of Mayorxin, and the elevation 
of Anthemins During that period the zovernment was in the hands of 
Riermer alone ; and although the modest Barbarian disclanmed the name 
of king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate army, negociated 
private alliances, and ruled Italy with the same independent and despotic 
authority, which was afterwards exercised by Odoacer and Theodore. 
But his dominions were bounded by the Alps, and two Roman generals, 
Marcellinus and gidius, maintained their allegiance to the Repubhe, 
by rejecting, with disdain, the phantom which he styled an emperor. 
Marcellinus stil adhered to the old relyion; and the devout Pagans, 
who secretly disobeyed the laws of the church and state, applauded his 
profound skill in the scence of divination But he possessed the more 
valuable qualifeations of learning, virtue, and courage ,(5) the study of 
the Latin hterature had improved his taste , and his military talents 
had recommended him to the esteem and confidence of the great /Etius, 
in Whose ruin he was involved — Bya timely flight, Marcellinus escaped 
the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his liberty amidat the con- 


(1) Procop de Rell Vandal | i c 8 p 194. The testimony of Idatins is fair and 1m 
partial, *€ Mayonanum de Gallas Romain redeuntem, et Romano imperno vel nomini res 
necessiries ordimantem , Richimer livore percitus, et izridorum consilio sultus, fraude miter 
ficit Circamventum ’’ Some read Suevornm, and 1 am unwilling to eflace either: of the 
words, as they express the different accomplices who united in the conspiracy against Ma- 
orian 

(2) See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No cxxxv inter Sirmond Opera, tom fi p 1903 It 
is flat and obscure, but Ennodtus was made bishop of Pavia fifty years after the death of 
Majorian, and his praise dest rves credit and regard 

(3) Sidonius gives a tedivus account (Lt epist xf p 25-31) of a supper at Aries, to 
which he was invited by Myonan, a short time before his death He bad neo intention of 
prawing « deceased emperur , but a casual diemterested remark, ‘‘ Subrisit Anguntig, at 
eral anctoritate servata, cum se communion! dedisset, joci plenus,’”’ outweighs the six bun- 
dred lines of bis vena! panegyric 

(4) Sidonins (Panegyr Anthem 317.) dismisses him to beaven 

Aunerat Augustus nature lege Severne 

Divorum numerum.————— 
And an old list of the emperors, composed about the time of Jnstinian, praises bis piety, and 
fixes liys residence at Rome (Sirtinond Not. ad Sidon p 11, 112) 

(5) Tillemont, who 1s always scandalized by the virtues of Infidels, attributes this advan 
tageous portrait of Marcellinus (which 5uidas has preserved;, to the partial zeal of some 
Payan histutan (Hist des Lmpereurs, tom vip $$: 
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vulsions of the Western empire. His voluntary, or reluctant, submis- 
sion, to the authority of Majorian, was rewarded by the government of 
Sicily, and the command of an army, stationed in that island to op- 
pose, or to attack, the Vandals; but his Barbarian mercenaries, after 
the emperor's death, were tempted to revolt by the artful aay of 
Ricimer. At the head of a band of faithful followers, the intrepid “ 
cellinus occupied the province of Dalmatia, assumed the title of patrician 
of the West, secured the love of his subjects by a mild and equitable 
reign, built a fleet, which claimed the dominion of the Hadriatic, and 
alternately alarmed the cousts of Italy and of Afmca.(1) gidius, the 
master-general of Gaul, who equalled, or at least who imitated, the 
heroes of ancient Rome,(2) proclaimed his immortal resentment against 
the assassins of his beloved master. A brave and numerous army was 
attached to his standard ; and, though he was prevented by the arts of 
Ricimer, and the arms of the Visigoths, from marching to the anes of 
Rome, he maintained his independent sovereignty beyond the Alps, and 
rendered the name of Avgidius respectable both in peace and war The 
Franks, who had punished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, 
elected the Roman general for their king ; his vanity, rather than his 
ambition, was gratified by that singular honour, and when the nation, 
at the end of four years, repented of the injury which they had offered 
to the Merovingian family, he patiently acquiesced in the restoration 
of the lawful prince. The authority of Egidius ended only with his 
life ; and the suspicions of poison and secret violence, which derived 
some countenance from the character of Ricimer, were eagerly enter- 
tained by the passionate credulity of the Gauls (3) 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Western empire was 
gradually reduced, was afflicted, under the reign of Ricimer, by the m- 
cessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.(4) In the spring of each 
year, they slap ped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage ; and 
Genseric himself, though in a very advanced age, still commanded in 
person the most important expeditions. Hus designs were concealed 
with impenetrable secrecy, till the moment that he hoisted sail. When 
he was asked by his pilot, what course he should steer ; ‘‘ Leave the de- 
“ termination to the winds (rephed the Barbarian, with pious arro- 
‘* gance ,) they will transport us to the guilty coast, whose inhabitants 
‘have provoked the divine justice :” but if Genseric himself deigned to 
issue more precise orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the most 
criminal. The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, Liguria, 
Tuscany, Campania, Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dal- 
matia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily . they were tempted to subdue the 


(1) Procoplus de Bell Vandal 1} ic 6 p 191 Ta various circumstances of the life of 
Marcellinus, it is not easy to reconcile the Greek historian With the Latiu Chronicles of the 
times 

(2) I must apply to Agidtus, the praises wiic's Sidonius (Panegyr Majorian, 553 ) bestows 
on a nameless master-general, who commanded the tear anard of Majonan  Idatius, from 
public report, commends his Chistian piety, aud Priscus mentions (p 42) his military 
virtues 

(3) Greg Turon. 1 Hoc 12 mtom If p 16% The Pere Daniel, whose ideas were super- 
Aclal and modein, bas started some objections against the story of Childeric (Hist de France, 
tom 1 Preface Historique. p Ixxvini &c ) but they have been furly sausfied by Dubos 
(Hist Critique, tom | p 460-510), und by two authors who disputed the prize of the 
Academy of Soissons (p 131—177 310—239 ) Wath regard to the term of Childeric’s exile, 
it is necessary either to prolong the life of Agidius beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle 
of Idatius , or to correct the text of Gregory, by reading quarto auno, instead of octavo 

(4) The naval war of Gensertc is described by Priscus (Excerpta Legation. p 42 ), Proco- 
plus (de Bell. Vandal | ic 5. p. 189,190 and c 22 p 2v8 ), Victor \itensis (de Persecut 
Vandal. |} f c 17, and Ruinart, p 467—481 ), and in the three panegyrics of Sidonius, whose 
chronological order is absurdly transposed in the editions both of Savaron and Sirmond 
rAvit. Carm. vil 441—451 Majorian, Carm v 327—350. 385—44%0. Anthem Carm 4i 
34u—380) in one passage the poet seems inspired by his subject, and expresses a strong 
idea, by a lively image : 

Hine Vandalus hostis 

Urget , ei in nostrum numeros.a classe quotannss 
Mihtat evcidium , conversoque ordine Fati 
Torrida Caucaseos 1ufert mihi Ryrsa furores. 
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island of Sardinia, so advantageously placed 1n the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, and their arms spread desolation, or terror, from the columns 
of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. As thev were more ambitious of 
spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, or engaged 
any regular troops in the open field. But the celerity of their motions 
enabled theti, almost at the same time, to threaten and to attack the 
most distant objects, which attracted their desires ; and as they always 
embarked a sufficient number of horses, they had no sooner landed, than 
they swept the dismayed country with a body of hght cavalry Yet, 
notwithstanding the example of their king, the native Vandals and Alan 
insensibly declined this toilsome and perilous warfare; the hardy gene- 
ration, of the first conquerors was etmost extinguished, and their sons, 
who were born in Africa, enjoyed the dehcious baths and gardens which 
had been acquired by the valour of then fathers Their place was readily 
i ea by a various multitude of Moors and Romans, of captives and 
outlaws ; and those desperate wretches, who had already violated the 
laws of their country, were the most eager to promote the atrocious acts 
which disgrace the victories of Genseric. Inthe treatment of his un- 
happy prisoners, he sometimes consulted his avanice, and sometimes in- 
dulged his cruelty , and the massacre of five hundred noble eitizens of 
Zant or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the Toman sea, 
was imputed, by the public indignation, to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations, but the war, 
which the king of the Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire, 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive ‘The widow of Valen- 
tinian, Eudoxia, whom he had led captive trom Rome to Carthage, was 
the sole heiress of the Theodosian house , her elder daughter, Eudocia, 
became the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his eldest son, and the stern 
father, asserting a legal claim, whieh could not easily be refuted or 
satisfied, demanded a just proportion of the Jinpenal patrimony = An 
adequate, or at least a valuable, compensation, was offered by the Rast ern 
emperor, to purchase a necessary peace  KBudoxia and her yenneet 
datghter, Placa, were honourubly restored, and the fury of the Van- 
dals was confined to the lumits of the Western empire | The Itahans, 
destitute of a naval force, which alone was capable of protecting then 
coasts, implored the aid of the more fortunate nations of the East; who 
had formerly acknowledged, in peace and war, the supremacy of Rome 
But the perpetual division of the two empires had alienated their m- 
terest and their inclinations, the faith of a recent treaty was alleged , 
and the Western Romans, instead of arms and ships, could only obtain 
the assistance of a cold and ineftectual mediation The haughty Rici- 
mer, who had long strugzled with the difheulties of his situation, was at 
length reduced to address the throne of Constantinople, in the humble 
language of a subject, and Italy submitted, as the price and security of 
the alhance, to accept a master from the choice of the emperor of the 
East (1) It 1s not the purpose of the present chapter, or even of the 

resent volume, to continue the distinct series of the Byzantine history ; 
ut a concise view of the reign and character of the emperor ico, may 
explain the last efforts that were attempted to save the falling empire 
of the West (2) 
Since the death of the vounger ‘Theodosiis, the domestic repose of 


(1) The poet himecif is compelled to achuowledge the distress of Ricimer 
Preterea invictus Ricimer, quem publica tata 
Respiciunt, propria solus vix Murle repeltit 
Piratam per tura vagum 
Italy addresses her complamt to the Tyber, and Rome, at the solicitation of the raver 
transports herself to Constantinople, renounces her ancient clans, and implores the try 
ship of Aurora, the goddess of the bast This fabulous machinery, which the genius of Clau 
had used and abused, is the constant and miserable resource of the nmiuse of Sidonius 
(Z) ihe original authors of the reigns of Marcian Leo, and /eno, cre reduced to some tm 
pertect fragments whose defcicnrics must be supplied trom the more recent compilations 
of Lheophines Zonaras aud Ceudtem 5 
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Constantinople had never been interrupted by war or faction. Pulcherie 
had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, on the modest 
virtue of Marcian : he gratefully reverenced her august rank and virgin 
chastity ; and, after her death, he gave his people the example of the 
religious worship, that was due to the memory of the Imperial samt.(1) 
Attentive to the prosperity of his own dominions, Marcian seemed to 
behold, with indifference, the misfortunes of Rome; and the obstinate 
refusal of a brave and active prince, to draw his sword against the Van- 
dals, was ascribed to a secret promise, which had formerly been exacted 
frum him when he was a captive in the power of Genseric (2) The 
death of Marcian, after a reign of seven years, would have exposed the 
East to the danger of a popular election ; if the superior weight of a 
single family had not been able to incline the balance in favour of the 
candidate Se interest they supported. The patrician Aspar mht 
have placed the diadem on his own head, if he would have subscribed 
the Nicene creed.(3) During three generations, the armies of the East 
were successively commanded by his father, by himself, and by his son 
Ardaburius : his Barbarian guards formed a military force that overav ed 
the palace and the capital , and the liberal distribution of his immense 
treasures, rendered Aspar as popular, as he was Manager He recom. 
mended the obscure name of Leo of Thrace, a military tribune, and the 
pee steward of his household. His nomination was unanimous- 
y ratified by the senate ; and the servant of Aspar received the Im- 
perial crown from the hands of the patriarch, or bishop,who was per- 
mitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, the suffrage of the Deity (45 
‘This emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished 
by the title of the Great, from a succession of princes, who gradually 
fixed, in the opinion of the Greeks, a very humble standard of heruie, 
or at least of royal, perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with which 
Leo resisted the oppression of his benefactor, shewed that he was 
conscious of his duty and of his prerogative Aspar was astonished 
to find that his influence could no longer appomt a prefect of Con- 
stantinople: he presumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach of 
promise, and insolently shaking his purple, “It 19 not proper (said he), 
“that the man who 1s invested with this garment, should be guulty of 
“ying.” “Nor is it proper (replied Leo,) that a prince should be 
* compelled to resign his own judgment, and the public interest, to the 
“ will of a subject "(5) After this eatraordinary scene, it was impossi- 
ble that the reconciliation of the emperor and the patrician could be 
sincere ; or, at least, that it could be solid and permanent. An army of 
Isaurians(6) was secretly levied, and introduced into Constantinople , 
and while Leo unde:mined the authoity, and prepared the disgrace, of 
the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious behaviour restrained them 
from any tush and desperate attempts, which might have been fatal to 
themselves, or their enemes The measures of peace and war were 
affected by this internal revolution As long as Aspar degraded the 


(1) St Pulcheria died A D 453, four years hefore her nominal husband , and ber festival 
is celebrated on the 10th of September by the modern Gieeks she bequeathed an immense 
patrimony to pious, or at least to ecclesiastical, uses See Lillemont, Memoires Eccles tom 
xv p I8l—l84, 

(2) See Procopius de Bell. Vandal 1 i c 4. p. 185. 

(3) From this disability of Aspar to ascend the throne, it may be inferred that the stain of 
Hercsy wos perpetual and indelible, while that of Barbarism disappeared in the second 
generation. 

(4) Theophanes, p 95 This appears to be the first origin of a ceremony, which all the 
Christian princes of the world have siuce adopted, and from which the cicrgy have deduced 
the most formidable consequences 

(5) Cedrenus (p 345, 346.), who was conversant with the writers of better days, has pre- 
served the remarkable words of Aspar, SaciAev Tov avTny tHy udepyita wepiBeBAnumev « 
npn apevderPac 

(0) Lhe power of the Isaurians agitated th. Easturn empire im the two succeeding reigns 
of Zeno and Anastasius, but it ended in the destruction of those Barbariens, who main- 
tamed their flerce independence about two hundred and thirty years 
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majesty of the throps, the secret correspondence of religion and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of Genseric. When Leo had delivered 
hiinself from that ignominious servitude, he listened to the complaints 
of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate the tyranny of the Vandals ; and 
declared his alliance with his colleague: Anthemius, whom he solemnly 
invested with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been magnified, since of Im- 
eles descent, which he could only deduce fiom the usurper Procopuus, 
1as been swelled into a line of emperors.(1) But the merit of hisimme- 
diate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered Anthemuus one of 
the most illustrious subjectsof the East. His father, Procopius, obtained, 
after his Persian embassy, the rank of general and patrician, and the name 
of Anthemius was derived from his maternal grandfather, the celebrated 
prefect, who protected, with so much ability and success, the infant 
reign of Theodosius. ‘The grandson of the prefect was raised above 
the condition of a private subject, by his marriage with Euphemia, the 
daughter of the emperor Marcian. This splendid alliance, which might 
supersede the necessity of merit, hastened the promotion of Anthemius 
to the successive dignities of count, of master-general, of consul, and of 
patrician, and his merit or fortune claimed the honours of a victory, 
which was obtained on the banks of the Danube, overthe Huns. With- 
out indulging an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian nught 
hope to be his successor , but Anthemius supported the disappointment 
with courage and patience , and his subsequent elevation was universally 
approved by the public, who esteemed him worthy to reign, till he as- 
cended the throne (2) The gel eake of the West marched from Con- 
stantinople, attended by several counts of ligh distinction, and a body 
of guards, almost equal to the strength and numbers of a regular army 
he entered Rome im triumph, and the choice of Leo was confirmed by 
the senate, the people, and the Barbarian confederates of Italy (3) The 
solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of his 
daughter and the patrician Ricimer , a fortunate event, which was con- 
sidered as the firmest security of the umon and happiness of the state. 
The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed , and many 
senators completed their ruin by an expensive effort to disguise their 
poverty. All serious business was suspended during this festival , the 
courts of justice were shut ; the streets of Rome, the theatres, the places 
of public and private resort, resounded with hymeneal songs and dances, 
and the royal bride, clothed in srlken robes, with a crown on her head, 
was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, who had changed his military 
dress for the habit of a consul and a senator On this memorable occa- 
sion, Sidomus, whose early ambition had been so fatally blasted, aa 
peared as the orator of Auvergne, among the provincial deputies who 
addressed the throne with congratulations or complaints (4) The 
calends of January were now approaching, and the venal poet, who had 
loved Avitus, and esteemed Mayjorian, was persuaded by his friends, to 
celebrate, in heroic verse, the ment, the felicity, the second consulship, 
and the future triumphs of the emperor Anthemius  Sidonius pro- 
nounced, with assurance and success, a panegyric which 1 still extant , 


. 
(1) ~ —— — Tah tu civis ab arbe 
Procopio genitore micds , Cul prisca propdgeo 
4ugustis venit a proacuis 
The poet (Sidon Panegyr Anthem 67-306 ) then procceds to relate the private life end 
fortunes of the future emperor, with which he must bave been very imperfectly acquainted 
(2) Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, that this disappointment added new lustre 
tu the virtues of Anthemius (210, &c ), who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accc pted 
cuother (22, &c ) ; 
(3) the poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of the st.te (146—22 ) and ihe 
Chromete of Idatius mentions the forces which attended his mnarch 
(4) interven autem nuptus Patric.i Kicimeris cul file perenuis August in spem publics 
securitatis copulabatur The journey of Sidonius from Lyons, and the festival of Rome, 
are described with some spirit Loi epist 6 p O—-3}3 Tpit 9 p Jl 
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and whatever might be the imperfections, either of the subject or of the 
composition, the welcome flatterer was immediately rewarded with the 
praestecture of Rome; a dignity which placed him among the illustrious 
personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred the more respectable 
character of a bishop and a area 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety and catholic faith of the 
emperor whom they ee to the West; nor do they forget to observe, 
that when he left Constantinople, he converted his palace into the 
pious foundation of a public bath, a church, and an hospital for old 
men.(2) Yetsome suspicious appearances are found to sully the theo- 
logical fame of Anthemius. From the conversation of Philotheus, a 
Macedonian sectary, he had imbibed the spirit of religious toleration , 
and the Heretics of Rome would have assembled with impumity, if the 
bold and vehement censure which pope Hilary pronounced in the church 
of St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure the unpopular indulgence.(3) 
Even the Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived some vain 
hopes from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius; and his 
singular friendship for the philosopher Severus, whom he promoted to 
the consulship, was ascribed to a secret project, of reviving the ancient 
worship of the ioral te These idols were crumbled into dust: and 
the mythology which had once been the creed of nations, was so uni- 
versally disbelieved, that 1t might be employed without scandal, or at 
least without suspicion, by Christian poets.(5) Yet the vestiges of 
Ruperstition were not absolutely obliterated, and the festival of the 
Lupercalia, whose origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was 
atil celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. The savage and simple 
rites were expressive of an early state of society before the invention 
of arts and agriculture The rustic deities who presided over the toils 
and pleasures of the pastoral hfe, Pan, Faunus, and their train of 
batyrs, were such us the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious ; whose power was limited, and whose malice 
was inoffensive. A goat was the offering the best adapted to their 
character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim was roasted on willow 
spits; and the motous youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
about the fields, with leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as 
it was supposed, the blessing of fecundity te the women whom they 
touched.(6) The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evander the 
Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of the Palatine-Hill, watered by 
& perpetual fountain, and shaded by an hanging grove. A tradition, 
that, in the same place, Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, 
rendered it still more sacred and venerable in the eyes of the Romans ; 
and this sylvan spot was gradually surrounded by the stately edifices of 


(1) Sidonius (1 i. epist 9 p 23, 24) verv fairly states his motive, his labour, and his re- 
ward. ‘* Hic ipse Pancgyricua, si non jyudictum, certe eventum, bout operis, accepit ’ He 
was inade bishup of Clermont A {) 471 — Lillemont, Mem Eccles tom xvi. p 750 

(2) The palace of Anthemius stood on the bauhs of the Propontis in the ninth century, 
Alexius, the son-in-law of the empero: theophilus, obtained permission to purchase the 
ground; and ended his days in a monastery which he founded on that delightful spot = Du- 
cange, Constantinopolis Christiana, p 117. 152 

(3) Papa Hilarus . apud beatam Petrum Apostolum, palam ne id fleret clar&’ voce con- 
strinxlt, in tantum ut non ea facienda cum interpositione ynrumenti: idem = promittercet Im- 
perator Gelasius Lpistol ad Andponicum, apud Baron A. D 467 No3 The cardinal 
observes, with some complacency, that it was much easier to plant heresies at Constantino 
ple, than at Rome. 

(4) Damascius, in the life of the philosopher {sidore, apud Photium, p 1049 Damascus, 
who lived under Justinian, composed another werk, consisting of 570 praternatural stories 
of gouls, demons, apparitions, the dotage of Platonic Paganism. 

5) tu the poetical works of Sidonuius, which he afterwards condemned (I ix epist 16 p. 
245.), the fabulous deities arc the principal actors If Jerom was scourged by the angels 
for only reading Virgil, the bishop of Clermont, for such a vile imitation, deserved an additi 
onal whipping from the muses 

(6) Ovid (Fast } i), 267-452 ) has given an amusing description of the follies of antiquity 
which stil inspire so much respect that a grave magistrate, running naked through the strects, 
was not an object of astonishment or laughter 
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the Forum.(1) After the conversion of the Imperial city, the Chis. 

tians still continued, in the month of February, the annual celebration 
of the Lupercalia ; to which they ascribed a secret and mysterious in- 
fluence on the genial powers of the animal and vegetable world. The 
bishops of Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane custom, so repug- 
nant to the spirit of Christianity ; but their zeal was not ‘supported b 
the authority of the civil magistrate: the inveterate abuse subsisted till 
the end of she fifth century, and pope Gelasius, who purified the capita] 
from the last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a tormal apology, the mui- 
murs of the senate and people (2) 

In all his pubhe declarations, the emperor Leo assumes the authority, 
and professes the affection, of atather, tor his son Anthemius, with 
whom he had divided the administration of the unin hy The 
situation and perhaps the character, of Leo, disstaded him from ex- 
posing his person to the toils and dangers of an Afmean war. But the 
powers of the Eastern empire were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy 
andthe Mediterranean from the Vandals, and Genseric who had so 
long oppressed both the land and sea, was threatened from every side 
with a formidable invasion The campaign was opened by a bold and 
successful enterprise of the prefect Herachus.4) The troops of Egypt, 
Thebais, and Libya were embarked under his command — and the Arie 
with a train of horses and camels, opened the roads of the desert. He- 
rachus landed on the coast of Tripoh, surprised and subdued the cities 
of that province, and prepared, by a laborious march, which Cato had 
formerly executed,(5) to join the Impemal army under the walls of 
Carthage The intelligence of this loss extorted from Genseric, some 
insidious and ineffectual propositions of peace — but he was still more 
seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of Marcellinus with the two 
empires The independent patrician hud been persuaded to achnow- 
ledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, whom he accompamed in his 
journey to Rome; the Dalmatian fleet was received into the harbours 
of Italy ; the active valour of Marcellinus expelled the Vandals from 
the island of Sardinia, and the languid eftorts of the West added 
sume weight to the immense preparations of the Eastern Romans The 
expence of the naval armament, which Leo sent against the Vandals, 
has been distinctly ascertained , and the curions and instructive account 
displays the wealth of the declining empire The royal demcsnes, or 
private patrmmony of the prince, supplied seventeen thousand pounds 
of gold; forty-seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven hundred 
thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the treasury by the Pie- 
torian prefects. But the cities were reduced to extreme poverty ; and 
the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable object of 
the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a just, or merciful, admini- 


(1) See Dionvs Halicarn } i p 25 65 edit Hudson Ibe Roman Antiquanes, Ponatus 
Gdoaoc¢ 18 p 173,174) and Nardiut (p 386, 387 ), have laboured to ascertam the true ett 
ation of the Lupercal 

(2) Baronius published, from the MSS of the Vatican, this epistie of pope Gelasius (A D 
4196 No 28—45 ), which is entitled Adversus Andromachum Senatorem, ca&terosque Roinanos, 
qui IT upescalia secundum morem pristinum colenda constituebant  Gelasius always 8s ipporey 
that his adversaries are nominal Christians, and that he may not yield to them in absurd pre 
judice, be rmputes to this harmless festival, all the cadamuties of the age 

(3) Haque nog qribus totus mundt regunen Commasit superva provisio Pins et 
triumphator semper Augustus filius noster Anthemius, weet Davina Majestas et nostra creatio 
pietat) eyus plenam Imperii commiuserit potestatem, &¢ Such ts the dignified style of 
Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names, Doranas et Pater meus Princeps sacratissin us 
Leo Sec Novell Anthem tit u, im p 38 ad calcem Cod Theva 

(4) Lhe expedition of Heraclius 18 clouded with difficulties (lillemont, Hist des Fmpc 
reure, tom vi p 640), and it requires some dexterity to use the circurastances afforded by 
Theophanes, without Injury to the more respectable evidence of Procoping 

(5) the march of Cato from Berenice, in tie province of Cyrene, was much longer than 
shut of Herachius from Tripoli He passed the deep sandy desert tu thirty days, and it wae 
found neccstary to provide, besides the ordinary supplies, agreat nuinber of skins fillead withwater, 
and several Psyl/i, whe were suppored to possess the art of sucking the wounds which haw 
been made by the serpents of their native country ‘see Plutarch in Canton  Uticens, tub 
ww p 275 Strabon Geograph | xvu p 1143 
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stration. The whole expence, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, 
of the African campaign, amounted to the sum of one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds of gold, about five millions two hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, at a time when the value of money appears, from 
the comparative price of corn, to have been somewhat her than in 
the present age.(1) The fleet that sailed from Constantinople to Car- 
thage, consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the number 
ef soldiers and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand men. Basi- 
liscus, the brother of the empress Vorina, was entrusted with this im- 
portant command. Huis sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the 
merit of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the discovery 
of his guilt, or incapacity, was reserved for the African war; and his 
friends could only save his military reputation, by asserting, that he 
had conspired with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to betray the last hope 
of the Western sie a 
Experience has shewn, that the success of an invader most commonl 
depends on the vigour and celerity of his operations. The strength 
and sharpness of the first impression are blunted by delay ; the health 
and spirit of the tr:vops insensibly languish ina distant climate; the 
naval and military force, a mighty effort which perhaps can never be 
repeated, 1s silently consumed ; and every hour that 1s wasted in nevo- 
ciation, accustoms the enemy to contemplate and examine those hostile 
terrors, which, on their first appearance, he deemed irresistible. The 
formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its prosperous navigation from 
the Thracian Bosphorus to the coast of Africa. He landed his troops 
at Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, about forty miles from 
Carthage:(2) The army of Herachus, and the fleet of Marcellinus, 
either joined or seconded the Imperial lieutenant ; and the Vandals, 
who opposed his progress by sea or land, were successively van- 
quished(S) If Basiliscus had seized the moment of consternation, and 
boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage must have surrendered, and 
the kingdom of the Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the 
danger with firmness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He 
protested, in the most respectful language, that he was ready to sub- 
mit his person, and his dominions, to the will of the emperor; but he 
requested a truce of five days to regulate the terms of his submission ; 
and it was universally believed, that his secret hberality contributed to 
the success of this public negociation. Instead of obstinately refusing 
whatever indulgence his enemy so eainestly solicited, the guilty, or the 
credulous, Hagihiecus consented to the fatal truce; and his umprudent 
security seemed to proclaim, that he already considered himself as the 
conqueror of Africa. During ths short interval, the wind became 
favourable to the designs of Genseric. He manned his largest ships of 
war with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals ; and they towed after 
them many large barks, filled with combustible materials. In the ob- 
scurity of the night, these destructive vessels were impelled against the 
unguarded and unsuspecting fleet of the Romans, who were awakened 
by the sense of their instant danger. Their close and ciowded order 
assisted the progress of the fire, which was communicated with rayid 
and irresistitle violence; and the noise of the wind, the crackling of 


(1) The principal sum is clearly expressed by Piocoplus (de Bell Vandal li c vi p. 
191), the smaller constituent parts, which Tillemout (Hist. des Fmpeieurs, toi vi p 
396 ) bas laboriously colected from the Byzantine writers, are less Cettain, and less impor 
taut’ The bistoman Malchus laments the pubiic misery (Excerpt ex Suida in Corp Hist 
Byzant. p 58), but he is surely unjust, when be charges Leo with boarding the treasures 
which he extorted from the people. 

(2) This promontory is forty miles from Carthage (Procop l.1.¢ 6 p 192) and twent) 
leagues from bicily (Shaw's Travels, p 89) Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair 
promontory, See the animated description of Livy, xx1x 26, 27. 

(3) Theophanes (p. 100) afhims that many slips of the Vandals were sunk The assertion 
of Jornandes (de Successione Regn ) that Basiliscus attacked Carthage must be understood 
in a very qualified sense. 
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the flames, the disaqnant cries of the soldiers and mariners, who could 
neither command, nor obey, imcreased the horror of the nocturnal 
tumult, Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves from the fire- 
ships, and to save at least a part of the navy, the gallies of Genseric 
assaulted them with temperate and disciplined valour ; and many of the 
Romans, who escaped the fury of the flames, were destroyed or taken 
by the victorious Vandals. Among the events of that disastrous night, 
the heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, one of the principal 
officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his name from oblivion. When the 
ship, which he had bravely defended, was almost consumed, he threw 
himself in his armour into the sea, disdainfully rejected the esteem and 
pe of Genso, the son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honoura- 
le quarter, and sunk under the waves , exclaiming, with his last breath, 
that he would never fall alive into the hands of those impious dogs. 
Actuated by a far different spirit, Basilscus, whose station was the 
most remote from danger, sles lee fled in the beginning of the 
engagement, returned to Constantinople with the Joss of more than 
half of his fleet and army, and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary 
of St. Sophia, till his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could obtain 
his pardon from the indignant emperor. Heraclius effected his retreat 
through the desert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was assas- 
sinated, perhaps at the pe eee of Ririmer, by one of his own 
captains ; and the king of the Vandals el poets his surprise and satis- 
faction, that the Romans themselves should remove from the world hs 
most formidable antagonists.(1) After the failure of this great expedi- 
tion, Genseric again became the tyrant of the sea: the coasts of Italy, 
Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his revenge and avarice, Tmpoli 
and Sardinia returned to his obedience ; he added Sicily to the number 
of his provinces, and, before he died, in the fulness of years and of 
glory, he beheld the final extinction of the empire of the West.(2) 
During his leng and active roe the African monarch had studiously 
cultivated the friendship of the Barbarians of Europe, whose arms he 
might employ in a seasonable and effectual diversion against the two 
empires. After the death of Attila, he renewed his alliance with the 
Visigoths of Gaul , and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who successive- 
ly reigned over that warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the sense 
of interest, to furget the cruel affront which Gensenc had inflicted on 
their sea The death of the emperor Majornan delivered Theodoric 
the second from the restraint of fear, and perhaps of honour , he violated 
his recent treaty with the Romans ; and the ample territory of Nar- 
bonne. which he firmly united to his domimons, became the immediate 
reward of his perfidy The selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged him to 
invade the provinces which were in the possession of Augidius, his rival ; 
but the active count, by the defence of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, 
saved Gaul, and checked, during his hfetime, the progress of the Visi- 
goths. Their ambition was soon rekindled , and the design of extinguish- 
ing the Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was conceived, and almost 
completed, in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother Theodo- 
ric, and displayed, with a more savage temper, superior abilities, both 
in peace and war. He passed the Pyrenees at the head of a numerous 


(1) Damascius in Vit Isidor apud Phot) p 1046 ft will appear, by comparing the 
three short chronicies of the times, that Marcellinus bad fought near Carthage and was 
killed in Sicaly. 

(2) Tor the African war see Procopius (de Bell Vandal 3} 1 3c 6, p 191, 192, 193), 
Theophanes (p 99, 100, 101), Cedrenus (p 349, 350 ), and Zonaras (tom 11) xiv p 50, 
51) Montesquieu (( onsiderations sur la Grandeur, &€ c. ax tom ot p 497) has made 
a judicious observation on the failure of these great naval armaments 

(4) Jornandes is our best guide through the reigus of Pheodoric 11 and Func (de Rebus 
Geticie, c 4, 45, 46,47 p 675-681)  Idatius ends too soon, and Ieidore 18 too sparing of 
the intormativn which he might have given on the affairs of Spain ‘The events that relate 
to Gaul are labonously Ulustrated im the third book of the Abbe Dubos, list Critique, tom 
1p 424—620 
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army, subdued the cities of Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished in 
battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese province, carried his victori- 
ous arms into the heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to hold 
the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy of Spain.(1) The 
efforts of Euric were not less vigurous, or less successful in Gaul; and 
throughout the country that extends from the Pyrenees to the Rhone 
and the Loire, Berry, and Auvergne, were the only cities, or dioceses, 
which refused to acknowledge him as their master.(2) In the defence 
of Clermont, their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained, 
with inflexible resolution, the miseries of war, pestilence, and famine ; 
and the Visigoths, relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes 
of that important conquest. The youth of the province were animated 
by the heroic, and almost incredible, valour of Ecdicius, the son of the 
emperor Avitus,(3) who made a desperate sally with only exghteen horse- 
men, boldly attucked the Gothic army, and, after maintaining a flying 
skirmish, retired safe and victorious within the wallsof Clermont. His 
charity was equal to his courage in a time of extreme scarcity, four 
thousand poor were fed at his expence , and his Piva influence levied 
an army of Burgundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From his 
virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any hopes of safety 
or freedom , and even such virtues were insufficient to avert the im- 
pending ruin of their country, since they were anxious to learn, from hi» 
authority and example, whether they should prefer the alternative of 
exile, or servitude.(4) The pubhe confidence was lost , the resources of 
the state were exhausted, and the Gauls had too much reason to believe, 
that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was Se age of protecting his 
distiessed subjects beyond the Alps The feeble emperor could only 
pe ure for their defence the service of twelve thousand British auxi- 
mies Riothamus, one of the independent kings, or chieftains, ot the 
island, was persuaded to transport his troops to the continent of Gaul, 
he sailed up the Loire, and established his quarters in Berry, where the 
ee complained of these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed, 
or dispersed, by the arms of the Visigoths.(5) 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the Roman senate exercised 
over their subjects of Gaul, was the trial and condemnation of Arvan- 
dus, the Praetorian prefect Sidonius, who rejoices that he hved under 
a vein in which he might ity and assist a state-criminal, has expressed, 
with tenderness and freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate 
frend (6) From the penls which he had escaped, Arvandus imbibed 
eonhdence rather than wisdom, and such was the various, though um- 
form, imprudence of his behaviour, that his prosperity must diag 
much more surprising than his downtal The second prefecture, which 
he obtained within the term of five years, abolished the merit and popu- 
Luity of his preceding administration. His easy temper was corrupted 
by flattery, and exasperated by opposition , he was forced to satisty his 
importunate creditors with the spoils of the province , Ins capricious in- 


C1) Seu Matiudca, Hist Hispan tom i lov oe 5 p le 

(2) At imperfect, but original, prettre of Gaul, more especially of Auvergne, is shewn by 
‘ydonius, Who, as a senator, and afterwards as a bishop, was deeply mterested am the fate of 
Hié countiy seed vo eptat 165 9, Ac 

(3) sidouius, | ori epist 3 op 65 68 Greg. Turon | oti c 24 in tom up 174 Jor- 
nhandes, ¢ 45. p 675 Perhaps Ecdicins was only the sun iu law of Avitus, his wife’s son by 
wiothel hasband 

(4) Si nulle a repubhe: vires, nulla piesidia, 6: nulla, quantum romer est, Anthem prin 
Cis apes, statuit, te auctore, nobilitas seu patriam dimittere seu cappillos (Sidon |ooti 
rpist 1} p 33). Phe last words (Sitmond Not p 25.) may likewise denote the clerical ton. 
suie, Which wae indeed the Choice of Sidonins bimesell 

(5) Phe history of these Britons may be traced wn Jornandes (c 45 p 678 ), Sidontus (1 
hh epistol 9 p 73, 74), and Gregory of Loure (i fh oc 16 intom nop 170) ~~ Sidonius 
who styles these neicenary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosys, virtute, numero, contubcr- 
nto Contumaces) addresses their general in a tone of friendship and familiarity 

(6) see Sidonins, | 1 eptst 7 p 15—20, with Sirmond’es notes his letter does honour 
1o his heart, as well as to his understanding = Phe prose of bidou u Liowever vitvated ts 
a false and affected taste 18 much superior to big a mnt verses 
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sulence offended the uobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the weight of 
the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned him to justif: 

his conduct before the senate ; and he passed the sea of Tuscany with 
a favourable wind, the presage, as he vainly imagined, of his future 
fortunes. A decent respect was still observed for the Prefectorian 
rank ; and on his arrival at Rome, Arvandus was committed to the 
hospitality, rather than to the custody, of Flavius Asellus, the count of 
the sacred largesses, who resided in the Capitol.( 1) He was every 
pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, who were all dis- 
tinguished by their birth, their dignities, or their eloquence. In the 
name of a t province, and according to the forms of Roman juris- 
prudence, they instituted a civil and criminal action, requiring such a 
restitution as might se aber the losses af individuals, and such 
punishment as might satisfy the justice of the state. Their charges of 
corrupt oppression were numerous and weighty ; but they placed their 
secret dependence on a letter, which they had intercepted, and which 
they could prove, by the evidence of his secretary, to have been dic- 
tated by Arvandus himself. The author of this letter seemed to dis- 
suade the king of the Goths from a peace with the G> eek emperor : he 
suggested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; and he recommended 
a division of Gaul, according to the law of nations, between the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians (2) ‘These pernicious schemes, which a 
friend could only palliate by the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, 
were susceptible of a treasonable inte1pretation ; and the deputies had 
artfully resolved, nut to produce their most formidable weapons till the 
decisive moment of the contest. But their intentions were discovered 
by the zeal of Sidonius. He immediately apprised the unsuspecting 
criminal of his danger, and sincerely lamented, without any mixture of 
anger, the haughty presumption of Arvandus, who rejected, and even 
»esented, the salutary advice of his friends Ignorant of his real situa~ 
tion, Arvandus shewed himself in the Capitol in the white robe of a 
candidate, accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers of service, ex- 
amined the shops of the merchants, and silks and gems, sometimes with 
the indifference of a spectato1, and sometimes with the attention of a 
purchaser ; and complained of the times, of the senate, of the prince, 
and of the delays of justice. His complaints were svon removed. An 
early day was fixed for his trial , and A1vandus appeared, with his ac- 
cusers, before a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The mourn. 
ful garb, which they affected, excited the compassion of the judges, 
who were scandalized by the gay and splendid dress of their adver- 
sary, and when the prefect Arvandus, with the first of the Gallic 
deputies, were directed to take their places on the senatorial benches, 
the same contrast of pride and modesty was observed in their behaviour. 
In this memorable judgment, which presented a hvely image of the 
old republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and freedom, the grievances 
of the province ; and as soon as the minds of the audience were sufficient- 
ly inflamed, they recited the fatal epietle The obstinacy of Arvandus 
was founded on the strange supposition, that a subject could not be con- 
victed of treason, unless he had actually conspired to assume the purple. 
As the pape: was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknow- 
ledged it for his genuine composition , and his astonishment was equal 
to his dismay, when the unanimous vowe of the senate declared him 
yulty of a capital offence By their decree, he was degraded from the 
rank of a prefect to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignomi- 


(1) When the Capital ceased to be a temple, it was appropriated to the use of the civil 
magistrate, and it ie sll the residence of the Roman senator The jewellers, &e might be 
allowed to expose thelr precious wares In the porticoes 

(@) Hzc ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur emitti, pacem cum Graco Imperatore dis- 
suadens, Britannos super Ligerim sitos impugnari opportere demonstrans, cam Burgundioni 
bus jure genttum Gallas disidi debere conhrmans 
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nously dragged by servile hands to the public prison After a fort- 
night's adjournment, the senate was again convened to pronounce the 
sentence of his death ; but while he expected, in the island of Ascula- 
plus, the expiration of the thirty days allowed by an ancient law to the 
vilest malefactors,(1) his friends interposed, the emperor Anthemius 
relented, and the prefect of Gaul obtained the milder punishment of 
exile and confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might deserve compas- 
sion ; but the impunity of Seronatus accused the justice of the republic, 
till he was condemned, and executed on the complaint of the people of 
Auvergne. That flagitious minister, the Catiline of his age and country, 
held a secret correspondence with the Visigoths, to betray the province 
which he oppressed , his industry was continually exercised in the dis- 
covery of new taxes and obsolete offences ; and his extravagant vices 
would have inspired contempt, 1f they had not excited fear and abhor- 
rence.(2) 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice, but, whatever 
might be the guilt of Ricamer, that powerful Barbarian was able to con- 
tend or to negociate with the prince, whose alliance he had condescended 
to accept. The peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius had 

romised tu the West, was svon clouded by misfortune and discord. 
ticimer, apprehensive, or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, 
und fixed his residence at Milan, an advantageous situation, either to 
invite, or to repel, the warlike tribes that were seated between the Alps 
and the Danube.(3) Italy was gradually divided into two independent 
and hostile kingdoms, and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled at the 
near approach of a civil war, fell prostrate at the feet of the patrician, 
and conjured hun to spare their unhappy country. “ For my own part,” 
replied Ricimer, 1n a tone of insolent moderation, “1 am still inclined 
“to embrace the friendship of the Galatian ,(4) but who will undertake 
“ to appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride, which always rises in 
** proportion to our submission?” ‘They informed him, that Epipha- 
nius, bishop of Pavia,(5) umited the wisdom of the serpent with the in- 
nocence of the duve, and appeared confident, that the eloquence of such 
an ambassador must prevail against the strongest opposition, either of 
interest or passion. Their recommendation was approved, and Ep:- 
phanuus, assuming the benevolent office of mediation, proceeded without 
delay to Rome, where he was received with the honours due to his merit 
and reputation. The oration of a bishop in favour of peace, may be 
easily supposed: he argued, that in all possible circumstances, the for- 
giveness of injuries must be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or pru- 
dence, and he seriously admonished the emperor to avoid a contest 
with a herce Barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, and must be 
ruinous to ns dommons Anthenius acknowledged the truth of his 
Maxims, bur he deeply felt, with griet and indignation, the behaviour 
of Ricimer , and his passion gave eloquence and energy to his discourse. 


(1) Senathisconsultim Tebortanum (Sumond Not p 17), but that law allowed only ten 
days between the sentence and execution the remaming twenty were added in the reign of 
‘Lheodosius 

(2) Catilina secuh nostas Sidonius, | epst Top 33 1 ov epit 13° p 143, Lovin 
epist 7 p 185 He execrates the Crimes, and applauds the punishment of Seronatus, per- 
hapa with the indignation of a vutuous ciuizen, perhaps with the resentment of a personal 
enemy 

(3) Ricimes, undcr the reign of Anthemius, defeated and slew in battle Beorgor, king of tbe 
Aleut (Jornandes, ¢ 45 p 678) tli» sister had marned the hing of the Burgundians, and 
be inajntained an intunate Connection with the Suevic colony established in Pannonia and 
Nortcum 

(4) Galatam concitutum — Sirmond (in bis notes to Ennodius) apples this appellation to 
Authemsus dinself The emperor was probably born in the province of Galaua, whose inha- 
bitants, the Gallo Grecians, were supposed to unite the vices of a savage, and a corrupted 


le 
satis Ppiphauins was thirty years bishop of Pavia (A D 467-297 — set Fillemont, Mem 
eck tom xii p 788) Hts name and actions would have tecn unknown to posterity = rf 
Fnnedina, one of his successors, had not written his hfe (Sirmond, Opera, tom 1 p 1AlT 
1602), an which he reptesents him as one of the greatest characters of the age 
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‘*What favours,” he warmly exclaimed, “have we refused to ths un- 
“ grateful man? What provocations have we not endured ? Regardless 
“ of the majesty of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Goth ; | sacri- 
‘« ficed my own blood to the safety of the republic. The liberality which 
“ ought to have secured the eternal attachment of Ricimer, has exas- 
‘perated him against his benefactor. What wars has he not excited 
“ against the empire? How often has he instigated and assisted the fu 
“ of hostile nations? Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship ? Can 
“I hope that Ae will respect the engagements of 4 treaty, who has al- 
“ ready violated the duties of a son?’ But the anger of Anthemius 
evaporated in these passionate exclamations: he insensibly yielded to 
the proposals of Epiphanius; and the bishop returned to his diocese 
with the satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, by a reconcilia- 
tion,(1) of which the sincerity and continuance might be reasonably 
suspectec. ‘The clemency of the emperor was extorted from his weak- 
ness; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious designs, till he had secretly 
prepared the engines, with which he resolved to subvert the throne of 
Anthemius. The mask of peace and moderation was then thrown aside. 
The army of Ricimer was fortified by a numerous reinforcement of 
Burgundians and Onrienta] Suevi: he disclaimed all allegiance to the 
Greek emperor, marched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and fixing 
his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently expected the arrival of 
Olybrius, his Imperial candidate. 

rhe senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, might esteem himself 
the lawful heir of the Western empire. He had married Placidia, the 
younger daughter of Valentinian. after she was restored by Genseric ; 
who still retained her sister Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the cap- 
tive of his son. The king of the Vandals supported by threats and 
solicitations, the fair pretensions of his Roman ally, and assigned, as 
one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the senate and people to 
acknowledge their lawful prince, and the unworthy preference which 
they had given to a stranger (2) The friendship of the public enemy 
might render Olybrius still more unpopular to the Italians , but when Ri- 
cimer meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthemuus, he tempted with the 
offer of a diadem the candidate who could justify his rebellion by an illus- 
trious name, and a royal allance. The husband of Placidia, who, hke 
most of his ancestors, had been invested with the consular digmty, might 
have continued to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune in the peaceful 
residence of Constantinople ; nor does he appear to have been torment- 
ed by such a genius, as cannot be amused or occupied, unless by the 
administration of an empire Yet Olybrius yielded to the importu- 
nities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; rashly plunged into the dan- 
gers and calamities of a civil war, and, with the secret connivance of 
the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, which was bestowed, and 
resumed at the capricious will of a Barbarian. He landed without ob- 
stacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the port 
of Ostia, and immediately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, where he 
was received as the sovereign of the Western world.(3) 

The patrician, who had extended his posts from the Anio to the Mil- 
vian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican and 
the Janiculum, which are separated by the Tyber from the rest of the 


(1) Ennodius (p 1659—1664 ) has related this embassy of Epiphanius, and hia narrative, 


verbose and turgid 48 it inust appear, illustrates surme Curious passages in the fall of the 
Westerh empire 
(2) Priscus Excerpt Legation p. 714. Procopius de Bell, Vandal 1 § c 6 p. 191.) Fu- 


doxia and her daughter were restored after the death of Majorian Perhaps the consulebip of 
Olybrius (A D 464) was bestowed as a nuptial present 

(3) The hostile appearanee of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstinding the upinton of Pags) by the 
duration of his reign = The secret counivance of Leo is acknowledged oy Theophbanes, and the 
Paschal Ohronicle Weare ignorant of his motives , but m this obscure period our ignorance 
extends to the must public and impo-tant facts 
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city ;(1) and it may be conjectured, that an assembly of sena- 
tors imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a legal election. 
But the body of the senate and the people firmly adhered to the cause 
of Anthemius ; and the more effectual support of a Gothic army enabled 
him to adr d his reign, and the public distress, by a resistance of three 
months, which produced the concomitant evils of famine and ilence. 
At length, Ricimer made a furious assault onthe bridge of Hadrian, or 
St. Angelo ; and the narrow pass was defended with equal valour by the 
Goths, till the death of Gillimer their leader. The victorious troops 
breaking down every barrier, rushed with irresistible violence into the 
heart of the city, and Rome (if we may use the language of a contem 
porary Pope) was subverted by the civil bel of Anthemius and Rici- 
mer.(2) ‘The unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his conceal- 
ment, and inhumanly massacred by the command of his son-in-law ; 
who thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth emperor to the number of 
his victims. The soldiers, who united the rage of factious citizens with 
the savage manners of Barbarians, were indulged, without controul, in 
the licence of raprne and murder : the crowd of slaves and plebeians, who 
were unconcerned in the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate 
pillage ; and the face of the city exhibited the strange contrast of stern 
cruelty, and dissolute intemperance.(3) Forty days after this calami- 
tous event, the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was delivered, 
bya tiger aoe disease from the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the com- 
mand of his army to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of the 
Burgundians. In the same year, all the principal actors in this great 
revulution, were removed from the stage ; and the whole reign of Oly- 
brius, whose death does not betray the symptoms of violence, 18 included 
within the term of seven months. He left one daughter, the offspring 
of his marriage with Placidia ; and the family of the great Theodosius, 
transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was propagated in the female 
line as far as the eighth generation.(4) 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless Barba- 
rians,(5) the election of a new colleague was seriously agitated in the 
council of Leo. The empress Verina, studious to promote the great- 
ness of her own family, had married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, 
who succeeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, 
a inore solid possession than the title which he was persuaded to accept, 
of Emperor of the West. But the measures of the Byzantine court were 
so languid and irresolute, that many months elapeed after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their destined successor could 
shew himself, with a respectable force, to his Italian subjects. During 
that interval, Glycerius, an obscure soldier, was invested with the pur- 
ple by his petron Gundobald ; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 


(1) Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Rome was divided by Augustus, only 
one, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tyber But, in the fifth century, the Vati- 
can suburb formed a considerable citys and in the ecelestastical distrabution, which had been 
recently made by Simplicius, the reigning pope, éwo of the seven regions, or parishes, of Rome 
depended on the church of st Veter See Nardint Roma Antica, p 67  [t would require a 
tedious dissertation to mark the circuimstauces, in which | am inctined to depart from the 
topography of that learned Roman 

2) Nuper Anthemii et Ricamens civil furore sunbversa est, Gclasius in Epiet. ad Andro 
mach apud Baron A D 496 No. 4%. Sigoutus(tom i I xiv de Occidentali Imperio, p 542, 
543 ) and Muratori (Annali d’itaha, tom tv p 308, 309), with the aid of a less imperfect 
MS of the Historia Miscella, have illustrated this dark aud bloody transaction 

(3) Such had been the szva ac deformis urbe tota facies, when Rome was assaulted and 
clormed by the troops of Vespasian (see Tacit Hist. ni 82, 83), and every cause of mischief 
had since acquired much additional energy The revolution of ages may bring round the 
same calamities , but ages may revolve, without producing a Tacitus to describe them. 

(4) See Ducange, Famitiz Byzantin. p 74, 75 areobindus, whoappears to have married 
the niece of the emperor Justinian, was the erghth descendant of the elder Theodosius. 

(5) The last revolutions of the Western empire are faintly marked in Theophanes (p 102 ), 
Jornandes (c. 45. p. 679.), the Chronicle of Marcellinus, and the Fragments of an anony tous 
writer, published by Valesius at the end of Ammianus (p 716, 717) =! Photuus had not been 

so wretchedly concise. we should derive much information from the contemporary histories 
of Malchus and Candidus. See his Extracts, p 172—179 
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or unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil war: the pursuits of 
domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,(1 and his client was 
permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the bishopric of Salona. 
After extinguishing such a competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknow- 
ledged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of Gaul ; 
his moral virtues, and a ee were loudly celebrated ; and 
those who derived any private benefit from his government, announced 
in prophetic strains, the restoration of the public felicity.(2) Their 
hopes (if such hopes had been entertained) were confounded within 
the term of a single year; and the treaty of peace, which ceded Au- 
vergne to the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and inglori- 
vous reign. The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed, by the 
Italian emperor, to the hope of domestic security ;(3) but his repose 
was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the Barbarian confederates, 
who, under the command of Orestes, their general, were in full march 
trom Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trembled at their syprony ; and, in- 
stead of placing a just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he has- 
tily escaped to ns ships, and retired to his Dalmatian preiench on 
the opposite coast of the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication, he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very ambiguous state, between 
en emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at Salona by the un- 
grateful Glycerius, who was translated, perhaps as the reward of his 
ciime, to the archbishopric of Milan.(4) 

The nations, who had asserted their independence after the death of 
\ttila, were established, by the nght of possession or conquest, in the 
boundless countries to the north of the Danube; or in the Roman pro- 
vinces between the river and the Alps. But the bravest of their youth 
enlisted in the army of confederates, who formed the defence and the 
terror of Italy ,(5) and in this promiscuons multitude, the names of the 
Heruh, the Seyrn, the Alam, the Turetlngi, and the Rugians, appear 
to have predominated |The example of these warnors was imitated by 
( pete 06) the son of Tatullus, and the father of the last Roman em- 
pene of the West. Orestes, who has been already mentioned in this 
story, had never deserted his country. His birth and fortunes ren- 
dered him one of the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When 
that province was ceded to the Huns, he enterod into the service of 
Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secretary, and was 
repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the person, 
and signify the commands of the imperious monarch. The death of 
that conqueror restored him to his freedom ; and Orestes might honour- 
ably refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, 
orto obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the dominion of Pannonia. 
He preferred the service of the Itahan princes, the successors of Va- 
lentinian, and, as he possessed the gickfeatiade of courage, industry, 
and experience, he advanced with rapid steps in the military profession, 


(1) See Greg Turon Lothc 28 intoni it p 175°  Pubos, Hist Critique, tom ip. 613 
hy the murder, or death of Ins two brothers, Gundobald acquired the sole possession of the 
tingdom of Burgunds, whose rum was hastened by thetr discord 

(2) Juhus Nepos armis paniter samimus Augustus ac moribus Sidouius,! v ep 16, p. 146 
\cpos had given to &cdicius the title of patrician, Which Anthemius had promised, decessoris 
4ntheme: fidem absolvit See l vil ep 7 p 224 

(3) Epipbanius was sent ambassador from Neposto the Visigoths, for the purpose of ascer 
(uumg the fines Imperti Italic: (Lunodius in Sirmond, tom 1 p 1665—-1069 ) His pathetic 
discourse Concealed the disgraceful secret, which soon cxcited the just and bitter complaints 
of the bishop of Clermont 

(4) Malchus, apud Phot p 172) Ei nod Ppigram ixxxii, in Sirmond Oper tom. 1 p 
1879 Some doubt may however be raised on the identity of the empcror and the archbishop. 

(5) Our knowledge of these mercenaries, who subverted the W stern empire, is derived 
front Procopius (de Bell Gothico, | ic i p. 8) The popular opinion, and the recent 
bistorlans, represent Odoacer tn the false light ofa stranger, and a king, who tnvaded ttaly 
with an army of foreigners, his native subjects 

(6) Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad Italium vent, ce ill Jonxit, ct ejus notarusc 
factus fuerat Anonym. Vales p 716 Hers mistaken in the date but we may credit his 
aeccition, that the secretary of Attia was the father of Angustulus 
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till he was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to the dignitier of 
atrician, and master-general of the troops. These troops had been 
ong accustomed to reverence the character and authority of Orestes, 
who affected their manners, conversed with them in their own language, 
and was intimately connected with their national chieftains, by long ha- 
hits of familiarity and friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
ugainst the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their obedience ; 
and when Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the purple, they 
consented with the same facility, to acknowledge his son Augustulus, as 
the emperor of the West. By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had 
now attained the summit of his ambitious hopes; but he soon disco- 
vered, before the end of the first year, that the lessons of perjury and 
ih aun: which a rebel must inculcate, will be retorted against him- 
self; and that the precarious sovereign of Italy was only permitted to 
chuse, whether he would be the slave, or the victim, of his Barbarian 
mercenaries. The dangerous alliance of these strangers, had oppressed 
and insulted the last remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At each 
revolution, their pay and privileges were augmented ; but their inso- 
lence increased in astill more extravagant degree; they envied the for- 
tune of their brethren 1n Gaul, Spain, and Africa, whose victorious 
urms had acquired an independent and perpetual inheritance ; and they 
insisted on their peremptory demand, that a thud part of the lands of 
Italy should be immediately divided among them. Orestes, with a spi- 
rit which, 1n another situation, might be entitled to our esteem, chose 
rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, than to subscmbe 
the ruin of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious demand ; 
and his refusal was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer ; a bold Bar- 
barian, who assured his fellow-soldiers, that, if they dared to associate 
under his command, they might soon extort the justice which had been 
demed to their dutiful petitions. From all the camps and garrisons of 
Italy, the confederates, actuated by the same resentment and the same 
hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this popular leader ; and 
the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, hastily retreat- 
ed to the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the holy Epipha- 
nites. Pavia was immediately besieged, the fortifications were stormed, 
the town was pillaged; and although the bishop might labour, with 
much zeal and some success, to save the property of the church, and 
the chastity of female captives, the tumult could only be appeased by 
the execution of Orestes.(1) His brother Paul was slain in an action 
near Ravenna ; and the helpless Augustulus, who could no longer com- 
mand the respect, was reduced to implore the clemency, of Odoacer. 
That successful Barbarian was the son of Edecon, who, in some re- 
markable transactions, particularly described in a preceding chapter, 
had been the colleague of Orestes himself. The honour of an ambassa- 
dor should be exempt from suspicion ; and Edecon had listened to a 
conspiracy against the hfe of his sovereign. But this apparent guilt 
was expiated by his merit or repentance: his rank was eminent and 
conspicuous ; he enjoyed the favour of Attila, and the troops under 
his command, who guarded, in their turn, the royal village, consisted 
in a tribe of Seyrri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. In the re- 
volt of the nations, they still adhered to the Huns; and, more than 
twelve years afterwards, the name of Edecon 1s honourably mentioned, 
in their unequal contest with the Ostrogoths, which was terminated, 
after two bloody battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Scyrri.(2) 


(1) See Ennodius (in Vit. Epiphan Sirmond, tom 1. p 1669, 1670) He adds weight to 
the narrative of Procopius, though we miay doubt whether the devil actually contrived the 
sicge of Pavia, to distress the bishop aud his flock 

(2) Joinandes, c 53, 51 p 692- 695M. de Buat (Hist des Penples de Europe, tom 
Vili p. 221-—296 ) hus clearly explained the origin and adventures of Odvacer 1 aun almost 
inclined to believe, that he was the same who pillaged Angers, and commanded a fect of Raton 
pirates on the ocean Greg Turon.) hc. 18 in tom p 170 
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Their gallant leadei, who did not survive this vational calamity, left 
twosons, Onulff and Odoacer, to struggle with adversity, and to mai- 
tain as they might, by rapine or service, the faithful followers of their 
exile. Onulf directed his steps towards Constantinople, where he sul- 
hed, by the assassination of a generous benefactor, the fame which he 
had acquired in arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life among 
the Barbarians of Noricum, with a mind and a fortune suited to the most 
desperate adventures ; and when he had fixed his choice, he piously vi- 
sited the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, to solicit 
his approbation and blessing. The lowness of the door would not admit 
the lofty stature of Odoacer , he was obliged to stoop ; but in that humble 
attitude the saint could discern the symptoms of his future greatness ; 
and addressing him in a prophetic tone, “ Pursue” (said he) ‘“< your de- 
** sign ; proceed to Italy ; you will soon cast away this coarse garment 
‘* of skins ; and your wealth will be adequate to the liberality of your 
* mind.”(1) The Barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and ratified 
the prediction, was admitted into the service of the Western empire, 
and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His manners 
were gradually polished, his military skill was improved, and the con- 
federates of Italy would not have elected him for their general, unless 
the eaploits of Odvacer had established a high opinion of his courage 
and capacity (2) Their military acclamations saluted him with title of 
king ; but he abstained, during his whole reign from the use of the 
purple and diadem,(3) lest he should offend those piinces, whose sub- 
jects, by their accidental miature, had formed the victorious army, 
which time and policy might insensibly unite into a great nation. 
Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and the submissive people of 
Italy was prepared to obey, without a muimur, the authority which he 
should condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of the emperor of the 
West. But Odvacer had resolved te abolish that useless and expensive 
office ; and such 1s the weight of antique prejudice, that it required 
some boldness and penetration to discover the extreme facility of the 
enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus was made the instrument of 
his own disgrace ; he signified his resignation to the senate, and that 
assembly, in their last act of obedience to a Roman prince, still affected 
the spirit of freedom, and the forms of the constitution. An epistle was 
addressed, by their unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in- 
law and successor of Leo; who had lately been restored, after a short 
rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. They solemnly “ disclaim the ne- 
‘“ cessity or even the wish of continuing any longer the Imperial suc- 
‘* cession 1n Italy ; since, in their opimon, the majesty of a sole monarch 
“18 sufficient to pervade and protect at the same time, both the East 
‘and the West. In their own name, and in the name of the people, 
“they consent that the seat of universal empire shall be transferred 
“‘ from Rome to Constantinople ; and they basal renounce the right of 
‘** chusing their master, the only vestige that yet remained of the au- 
** thority which had given laws to the world. The republic (they re- 
<* peat that name without a blush) might safely confide in the civil and 
‘military virtues of Odoacer ; and they haiihly request, that the em- 
‘* peror would invest him with the title of Patrician, and the adminis- 
“ tration of the diocese of Italy.” The deputies of the senate were re- 


(1) Vade ad Italian, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coopertis sed multis cito plurima lar- 
giturus Anonym Vales. p 717 He quotesthe lite of St Severnnus, which 1s extant, and 
contains much unknown and valuable history, it was composed by his disciple Lugippins 
(A. D. 511 ), thirty years after his death See Iillernont, Mem Eccles. tom. xvt p. 168-- 
191. 

(2) Theophanes, who calls bim a Goth, affirms, that he was educated, uursed (tpager7  ), 
in Italy (p 102.), and as this strong expression wii not bear a litcral interpretation, it must 
be explained by long service in the Imperial guards 

(3) Nom-n regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum tamen neque purpura nec regalibus utoretur in 
sigmibus Cussiodor in Chron. A D 476 Iie seems to have assumed the abstract title of 
a hing, without applying 1t to any p irticular nation or countr) 
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ceived at Constantinople with some marks of displeasure and indigna- 
tion ; and when they were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he sternly 
reproached them with their treatment of the two emperors, Anthemius 
and Nepos, whom the East had successively granted to the A A hit of 
Italy. “ The first” (continued he) ‘ you have murdered ; the second 
“‘ vou have expelled: but the second is still alive, and whilst he lives 
is be is your lawful sovereign.” But the prudent Zeno soon deserted 
the hopeless cause of his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues erected to his honour 1n 
the several quarters of Rome; he entcrtained a fmendly, though am- 
biguous, correspondence with the patrician Odoacer ; and he gratefully 
accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the throne and 
palace, which the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove from the sight 
of the people.(1) 

In the space of twenty years since the death of Valentinian, nine em- 
perors had successfully disappeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth 
recommended only by his beauty, would be the least entitled to the 
notice of posterity, if his reagn, which was marked by the extinction of 
the Roman empire in the West, did not leave a memorable /Era in the 
history of mankind.(2) The patrician Orestes had married the daughter 
of Count Romulus, of Petovio, in Noricum. thename of Augustus, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar 
surname ; and the appellations of the two great founders, of the city, 
and, of the monarchy, were thus strangely umted 1n the last of their 
successors.($3) The sun of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of 
Romulus Augustus, but the first was corrupted into Momyllus, by the 
Greeks, and the second has been changed by the Latins into the con- 
temptible diminutive Augustulus. The hfe of this inoffensive youth 
was spared by the generdus clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed him, 
with his whole family, from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allow- 
ance at six thousand pieces of gold, and assigned the castle of Lucullus, 
in Campania, for the place of lus exile or retirement (4) As soon as the 
Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, they were attracted 
a the beauties and the pleasures of Campania; and the country-house 
of the elder Scipio at Liternum, exhibited a lasting model of their rustic 
wah eat he delicious shores of the bay of Naples were crowded 
with villas ; and Sylla applauded the masterly shill of lus rival, who had 
seated himéelf on the lofty promontory of Misenum, that commands, on 
every side, the sea and ind as far as the boundaries of the horizon.(6) 


(1) Malchus, whose loss excites our regict, has preserved (in Excerpt lLegat p 93) this 
extraordinary embassy from the senate to Zeno The anonymous fragment (p 717 ), and the 
estract from C. ndidus (apud Phot p 176 ), are Nhewise of some use 

(2) The precise year in which the Western empire was extinguished, 19 not positively ap 
certained = [he vulgar wra of AD 476, appears to bave the sanction of authentic chroni- 
cles But the two dates assigned by Jornandes (c. 46 p 680), would delay that great event 
to the year 479) and thongh M de Buat has overlooked Ais evidence, be produces (tom vit 
p 261—288 ) many collateral cucumstances, in support of the same opinion 

(3) See his medals in Oncange (Fam Byzantin p 81), Vriscus (Excerpt Legat p 56 
Maffei Osservarion) Lettcrarie, tom ai p 311) We may allege a famous and similar case 
The meanest subjects of the Roman empire assumed the eddestrions name of Putricius, 
which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been communicated to a whole nation 

(4) ingrediens autem Ravennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, cujus infantiam musertus 
concessit el sauguinem , et quia puicher erat, tamen donasit e1 reditum sex milla solidas, et 
misit eum intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis Iibere vivere Anonym Vales p 716. 
Jornandes says (c. 46 p 680 ), in Lucullano Campanie castello exili pcena damnavit 

@? See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca (epist Ixaxvi) The philosopher might have 
recollected, that all luxury te relative, and that the elder Scipio, whose manners were 
polished by stady and conversation, was himself accused ot that vice by his ruder contein- 
porarics (Livy, xxix 19). 

(6) Sylia, in the language of a soldier, praised his peritia castrametandi (Plin. Hist. 
Natur. xvii 7) Phwxdrus, who makes its shady walks (lata vartdta) the scene of an in- 
sipid fable (ii 5), has thus described the situation 

Cesar Tiberius quam petens Neapolim, 

In Misenensem villam venisset suam , 

Que monte summo posita Luculli manu 
Vrospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum mare 
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The villa of Marius was purchased, within a few years, by Lucullus, and 
the price had increased from two thousand five huudred, to more than 
fourscore thousand, pounds sterling.(1) It was adorned by the new 
ey ea with Grecian arts, and Asiatic treasures; and the houses 
and gardens of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in the list of 
Imperial palaces.(2) When the Vandals became formidable to the sea- 
coast, the Lucullan villa, on the promontory of Misenum, gradually as- 
sumed the strength and appellation of a strong castle, the obscure retreat 
of the last emperor of the West About twenty years after that great 
revolution, it was converted into a church and monastery, to receive 
the bones of St. Severinus. They securely reposed, amidst the broken 
trophies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the beginning of the 
tenth century ; when the fortifications which might afford a dangerous 
she:ter to the Saracens, were demolished by the people of Naples (3) 

Odoacer was the first Barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a people 
who had once asserted their just superiority above the rest of mankind 
The disgrace of the Romans still excites our respectful compassion, and 
we fondly sympathise with the apes toler grief and indignation of theu 
degenerate posterity. But the calamities of Italy had gradually sub- 
dued the proud consciousness of freedom and glory. In the age ol 
Roman virtue, the provinces were subject to the arms, and the citizens 
to the laws, of the republic ; till those laws were subverted by civil dis- 
cord, and both the city and the provinces became the servile prosperity 
of a tyrant. The forms of the constitution, which alleviated or dis- 

ised their abject slavery, were abolished by time and violence ; the 

talians alternately lamented the presence or the absence of the so- 
vereigns, whom they detested or se ee and the succession of five 
centuries inflicted the various evils of military licence, capricious des- 
potism, and elaborate oppression. During the same period, the Burba- 
rians had emerged from obscurity and contempt, and the warriors of 
Germany and Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as the ser- 
vants, the allies, and at length the masters, of the Romans, whom they 
insulted or protected. The hatred of the people was suppressed by 
fear ; they respected the spirit and splendour of the martial chiefs who 
were invested with the honours of the empire; and the fate of Rome 
had long depended on the sword of those formidable strangers. The 
stern Ricimer, who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the 
power, without assuming the title, of a king, and the patient Romans 
were insensibly prepared tu acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his 
Barbaric successors. 

The King of Italy was not unworthy of the high station to which his 
valour and fortune had exalted him: his savage manners were polished 
by the habits of conversation, and he respected, though a conqueror 
and a Barbarian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, of his sub- 
jects. After an interval of seven years, Odoacer restored the consul- 
ship of the West. For himself, he modestly, or proudly, declined an 
honour which wap still accepted by the emperors of the East ; but the 
curule chair was successively filled by eleven of the most Wustrious 
senators ;(4) and the list 1s adorned by the respectable name of Ba- 


1) Fron) seven myriads and a half to two hundred and fifty myriads of dracimxz Yet 
even in the possession of Marins, 1¢ was 4 Juxusions retsrement = Lhe Romanus derided his 
lndulence they soou bewatied bis activity See Plutarch, in Mario, tom it p 524 

2) Luci tua bad other villas of equal, though various, magnificence, at Baie, Naples, 
Tusculum, &c He boasted that be changed his climate with the storks aud cranes. Plutarch, 
Infucull tom. wa p 195 

(3) Severinus died in Noricum, A 1D 382 Six years afterwards, his body, which scattered 
miracles as it passed, was transported bv his disciples ingp Italy [he devotion of a Neapo- 
litan lady invited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of Augustuins, who wus pro 
bably no more. See Barontus (Annual. Fcecles 4. D 496 No SQ, 51) and Tillemont (Wem 
‘ecles tom avi p 178—181), from the original life by Eugipplus The narrative of tt 
last migration of Severmus to Naples, 18 likewise an authentic piece 

(4: The consular | asts may be found im Pag: or Muraton The consuls named by Oru 
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silus, whose virtues claimed the friendsmp and grateful applause of 
Sidonius, his se The laws of the emperors were strictly en- 


forced, and the civil administration of Italy was still exercised by the 
Prestorian prefect, and his subordinate officers. Odoacer devolved on 
the Roman magistrates the odious and oppressive task of collecting the 
public revenue ; but he reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and 

opular indulgence.(2) Like the rest of the Barbarians, he had been 
instructed in the Arian heresy ; but he revered the monastic and epis- 
copal characters ; and the silence of the Catholics attests the toleration 
which they enjoyed. The peace of the city required the interposition 
uf his prefect Basilius, in the choice of a Roman pontiff: the decree 
which restrained the clergy from alienating their lands, was ultimately 
designed for the benefit of the people, whose devotion would have been 
taxed to repair the dilapidations of the church.(3) Italy was protected 
by the arms of its conqueror, and its frontiers were respected by the 
Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted the feeble 
race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the Hadriatic, to chastise the as- 
sassins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the maritime province of 
Dalmatia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum from 
Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who held his residence beyond 
the Danube. The king was vanquished 1n battle, and led away pri- 
roner ; a numerous colony of captives and subjects was transplanted 
into Italy ; and Rome, after a long period of defeat and disgrace, might 
claim the triumph of her Barbarian master.(4) 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacer, his kingdom 
exhibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation. Since the age of 
Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in Italy, and it wasa 
just subject of complaint, that the life of the Roman people depended 
on the accidents of the winds and waves(5) In the division and the 
decline of the empire, the tributary harvests of Egypt and Africa were 
withdrawn; the numbers of the inhabitants continually diminished 
with the means of subsistence ; and the country was exhausted by the 
irretrievable losses of war, famine,(6) and pestilence. St. Ambrose has 
deplored the ruin of a populous district, which had been once adorned 
with the flourishing cities of Bologna, Modena, Regium, and Placen- 
tia.(7) Pope Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer , and he affirms, with 
strong exaggeration, thatin A‘milia, Tuscany, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, the human species was almost extirpated.(8) The plebeians of 
Rome, who were fed by the hand of their master, perished or disap- 
peared, as soon as his liberality was suppressed , the decline of the arts 


ecr, or perhaps by the Roman senate, appear to have been acknowledged in the Eastern 
empire 

(1) Sidonius Apollinaris (1 {. epist.9 p 22 edit Sirmond) has compared the tv o leading 
senators of his time (A D 468), Gennadius Avienus, and (cina Basilius ‘To the former 
he aseigns the specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public and private life A Basiiins 
junior, posstbly his son, was consul in the year 480 

(2) Epiphaninus interceded for the people of Pavia, and the king first granted an indul- 
gence of five yeare, and afterwards relieved them from the oppression of Pelagians, the Pre- 
torian prefect (Ennodius, in Vit St Fpipban iv Sirmond Oper tom 1 p 1670, 1672 ) 

G) See Baronius, Annal Eccles A U 483 No. 10- 15 Sixteen years afterwards, the ir 
egular proceedings of Basilins were condemned by pope Symmachus in a Roman synod 

(4) ‘the wars of Odoacer are concist ly mentioned by Paul the Deacon (de Gest Cangobird, 
Li. c. 19 p 757 edit Grot ), and inthe two Chronicles of Cassiodorus and Cuspmian [he 
life of St Severinus, by Eugippius, which the count de Buat (Hist des Peuples, &c tom vin 
c. 1 4. 8. 9.) has diligently studied, illustrates the ruin of Noricum and the Bavarian antiqui 
ties. 

@. Tacit Aunal. lit. 53° The Recherches sur }’Administration des Terres chez les Romaius 
(p. 551—361 ) clearly state the progress of internal decay 

(6) A famine, which affitcted Italy at the time of the irruption of Odoacer, h.ug of the 
Herulj, is eloquently described in prose and verse, by a French pvet (Les Mois, tom ji p 
174 206, edit. in 12mo) 1am ignorant from whence he derives his information , but I am 
well assured that he relates some facts incompauble with the truth of history 

(7) See the xxxixth epistle of St Ambrose, agit is quoted by Muratori, sopra le Anticlits 
Italiane, tom i Dissert xxi p 354 

(8) Amilia, Tusma, ceteraque provinca in quibus honinum prope uullus exsistit Gela- 
sius, Hpist ad Andremachum, ap Biromum, Annal Eccles A D ats No df 
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reduced the industrrow mechan to wdleness aud want, aud the sent. 
tors, who might support with patience the ruin of their country, be- 
wailed their private Joss of wealth and luxury One third of those 
ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed,(1) was 
extorted for the use of the conquerors Injuries were aggravated by 
insults, the sense of actual sufferings was embittered by the tear ot 
more dreadful evils, and as new Jands were alloted to new swarms of 
Barbarians, each senator was apprehensive jest the arbitrary surveyors 
should approach his favouite villa, or his most profitable farm The 
least unfortunate were thove who submitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was mmpossible to resist. Since they desired to live, 
they owed some giatitude to the tyrant who had spared their lives ; and 
since he was the absolute master of their fortunes, the portion which he 
left must be accepted as las pure and voluntary gift (2) The distress 
of Italy was mitigated by the prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who 
had bound himself, at the price of his elevation, to satisfy the demands 
of a heentious and turbulent multitude. The hings of the Barbarians 
were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their native subjects, 
and the various bands of Italian mercenanies, who associated under the 
standard of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege of freedom 
and rapine. A monarchy destitute of national umon, and hereditary 
rigbt, hastened to its dissolution After a reign of fourteen years, 
Odoacer was oppressed by the supertor genius of Theodore, king of the 
Ostrogoths , ahero alike excellent in the arts of war and of government, 
who restored an age of peace and prosperity, and whose name still ex- 
cites and deserves the attention of mankind 


CHAP NXNVIE 


Onigin, Progress, and Effects cf the Monastic Life. —Conver sion af thi 
Bin barns co Christianity and Arianism — Persecution of the Vanduls 
in Afitca —Extinction of Aniantsm among the Barbarians 





Tre andissoluble connection of civil and ecclesiastical aflame, has com- 
pelled and encouraged me to relate the progiess, the persecutions, the 
establishment, the divisions, the final triumph, and the gradual cor- 
ruption of Christianity. To have purposely dielaved the consideration of 
two religious events, interesting in the study of human nature, and im- 
portant in the decline and fall of the Roman empne | The institution 
of the monastic hfe ,{(3) and. 11. The conversion of the notthern Bar- 
barians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the vulgar and 
the Ascetic Christians (4) The loose and imperfect practice of religion 
satisfied the conscience of the multitude. The prince o1 magistiate, the 
soldier or merchant, reconciled the fervent zeal, and implicit faith, with 


(1) Verumque confitentibus latrfundia perdidere Italiam: Pin Efist Natur xvi 7 
(2) Such are the topics of consolation, er rather of patience, which Ciccro (ad Famuhares, 
1 In epist. 17 ) suggests to his friend Papinus Vatus, under the military despotisn of Cesar. 
The argument, however, of ‘‘vivere pulcherrimum duxt,’’ is more forcibly addressed to a 
Roman philosopher, who possessed the free alternative of life or death 
(3) The origin of the monastic imstitrtion has been laboriously discussed by Thomasin (Dis- 
cipline de VEghee, tom t p 1419-1426 ) and Helyot (Hist des Ordres Monastiqucs, tom i 
1—66 ) These authors are very learned and tolerably honest, and their difference of 
opinion shews the srbyece in its full extent Yet the caut.ous Protestant, who distrusts any 
popish guidce, may consult the sevcuth book of Bingham’s Christian Antiquities 
(4) See Euseb Demonstrat Evangel (loi p 20, 21 edit Gree Rob Stephan, Paris, 
1545) In his Ecelcstastical Ehistory, published twelve vers after the Demonstration, Kuse- 
sebius (lon oc 17) asserts the Christianity of the Puceapenta but le appeas ignorant, 
that a siniiar motitution was actually revivedim boo; 
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the exercise of then profession, the pursuit of their iuterest, and the 
indulgence of their passions; but the Ascetics who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the gospel, were inspired by the savage enthusiasm, 
which represents man as a criminal, and God asatyrant. They seriously 
renounced the business, and the pleasures, of the age; abjured the use 
of wine, of flesh, and of marriage ; chastised their body, mortified their 
affections, and embraced a life of misery, as the price of eternal happi- 
ness. In the reign of Constantine, the Ascetics fled from a profane and 
degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, or relhgious society. Like the 
first Christians of Jerusalem,(1) they resigned the use, or the property, 
of their temporal possessions ; established regular communities of the 
same sex, and a similar disposition ; and assumed the names of He? mits, 
Monks, and Anacho) ets, expressive of their lonely retreat in a natural 
or artificial deseit. They soon acquired the respect of the world, which 
they despised ; and the loudest applause was bestowed on this Divint 
Puivosoruy,(2) which surpassed, without the aid of science or reason. 
the laborious \itues of the Grecian schools. The monks might indeed 
contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of fortune, of pain, and of 
death : the Pythagorean silence and submission were revived in their 
servile pitas Fae and they disdained, as firmly as the Cynics them- 
belves, all the forms and decencies of civil society. But the votaries of 
this Divine Philosophy aspired to imitate a purer and more peitect 
model. ‘They trod in the fuotsteps of the prophets, who had retired to 
the desert ;(3) and they restored the devout and contemplative life, 
which had been instituted by the Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt 
The philosophic eye of Pliny had surveyed with astonishment a solitary 
neonle. who dwelt among the palm-trees near the Dead Sea ; who sub- 
sisted without money, who weie propagated without women, and who 
derived from the disgust and repentance of mankind, a perpetual supply 
of voluntary associates (4) 

Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first example 
of the monastic hfe. Antony,(5) an illiterate(6) youth of the lower 
parts of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,(7) deserted his family and 
native home, and executed his monastic penance with original and in- 


(1) Cassian (Collat xviii 5) claims this origin for the metitution of the Canobites, which 
gradually decayed till it was restored by Authony and his disciples 

(2) Uderuwratoy yap Te xpypa es avOpwras cAOsca wupa Oes 9 ToLavTN gi\ogoguia. 
These are the expressive words of Sozomen, who coplously and agrecably describes (1 i c 12. 
13, 14.) the ongin and progress of this monkish philosophy (see Suicer Thesaur Eccles 
tom fi. p 1441.) Some modern writers, Lipsius (tom iv p 448 Manuduct ad Philos. 
Stoic ni 13), and ta Mothe le Vaver (tom, ix. de la Vert des Pavens, p 228—262 ), have 
compared the Carmelites to the Pythagoreans, and the Cynics to the Capucins 

(3) The Carmelnes derive then pedigiee, m regular succession, from the prophet Elyah 
(see the Theses of Beziers, AD. 1682) in Bayle’s Nouvelles de Ja Republique des Lettres, 
Ocuvres, tom i p 82, &c and the prohs tony of the Ordies Monastiques, an anonymous 
work, tom 1 p 1-433 Berlin, 1751.) Rome, and the inquisition of Spain, silenced the 
profane criticisia of the Jesuits of Planders (Helyot, Hist des Ordres Monuastiques, tom 1 p 
282—300 ), und the statue of Elijah, the Carmelite, has been erected in the church of St Pcter 
(Voyages du VP. Labat, tom in p 387) 

(4) Plin Hist Natur v 15. Gens sola, et in toto oibe preter ceteras mira, sine ull femt- 
na, ont venete abdical\ sine pecunta, socia palmatum ita por seculoruin millia (incre di- 
bile dict) gens wterna est in qua nemo nascitur Tam foecunda ills aliorum vite peultentia 
ext. He places them just beyond the noxious influence of the lake, and names Fngaddi and 
Masada as the nearest towns | The Lauri, and monastery of St Sebas, could not be far distant 
from this place See Reland ft alestiu tom.1 p 293 com up 763 874 880 890 

(5) See Athanas Op tom nop 450 -505,and the Vit Patium, p 26—74 with Rosweydc’s 
Annotations The former is the Gicck oligmal, the latter, a very ancient Latin version by 
¥vagrius, the fiiend of Si Jerom 

(6) Vpauuura pev padery ak yveoxeto = Athanas.tom it in Vit St Anton. p 452 , aud the 
assertion of his total ignorance has been received by many of the ancients and modeins = But 
hilemont (Mem. Eccles tom vi p 666) shews, by some probable arguments, that Antony 
could read and write in the Coptic bis nauve tongue, and that he was only 4 straager to the 
Greek letters the philosopher Synesius (p 51) acknowledges, that the nztwal genius of 
Antony did not require the aid of learning 

(7) rare autem erant et trecente ubcres, et valde optime (Vit Patr. | i. p 36) Ifthe 
A-ura be 2 pquare measure of an hundred Egyptian cubits (Rosweyde, Onomasticon ad Vit 

Patrum p lotd 1015), and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be equal to twenty-two Enghsh 
Michievs (Glaves, Yor} p 233), the srura will consist of about three quarters of an English acre 
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trepid fanaticism After a long and painful noviciate, emoung the tombs, 
and in aruined tower, he boldly advanced into the desert three days 
Journey to the eastward of the Nile, discovered a ey spot, which 
possessed the advantages of shade and water, and fixed his last residence 
on mount Colzim near the Red Sea; where an ancient monastery still 
preserves the name and memory of the ae) The curious devotion 
of the Christian pursued him to the desert , and when he was obliged to 
appear at Alexandria, in the face of mankind, he supported his fame 
with discretion and diguity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, 
whose doctrine he approved, and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation from the emperor Constante = The 
venerable patriarch (for Antony attained the age of one hundred and 
five years) beheld the numerous progeny which had been formed by his 
example and his lessons. The prolific colomes of monks multiphed with 
rapid increase on the sands of Libya, upon the roeks of Thebars, and in 
the cities of the Nile. To the south of Alexandita, the mountain, and 
adjacent desert, of Nitria were peopled by five thousand anachorets , 
and the traveller may still investigate the ruins of fifty monastenes, 
which were planted 14 that barren soil, by the disciples of Antony.(2) 
In the Upper Thebar, the vacant Island of Tabenne(3) was occupied 
by Pachomuius, and fourteen hundred of his brethren = That holy ubbot 
successively founded nine monasteries of meu, and one of women, and 
the festival of Easter sometimes collected fifty thousand religious per- 
sons, who followed his angelic rule of discipline (4) The stately and 
populous city of Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had de- 
voted the temples, the public edifices, and even the ramparts, to prous and 
chatitable uses , and ihe bishop, whe might preach im twelve churches, 
computed ten thousand females, and twenty thousand males, of the 
monastic profession (3) The Egyptians, who gloried in this marvellous 
revolution, were disposed to hope, and to beheve, that the number of 
the monks was equal to the remainder of the people ;(6) und posterity 
might repeat the saying, which had formerly been applied to the sacred 
animals of the same country, That, in Egypt, it was less difficult to find 
a god, than a man 

Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowledge and practice of the 
monastic life, and a school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their primate to the holy threshold 
of the Vatican The strange and 5 ivaye appearance of these Egyptians 
excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, at length, applause a zeal- 
ous Imitation The senators, and more especially the matrons, trans- 
formed thei palaces aud villas into religious houses ; and the narrow 
Institution of six Vestals, was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, 
which were seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in the mst of 
of the Roman Forum (7)  Inflamed by the example of Antony, a Syriai 


(1) The description of the monastery ts given by Jerom (tom 1 p 248,249 in Vit Hilaijun), 
cud the P Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom vip 122-200) Them accounts Cannot always 
be reconciled the Tather pumted from bis fancy aud the Jesuit from his expenence 

(2) Jcrom, tom i p 146 ad dnstochium Hist Pausiac © 7 in Vit Patrum, p. 712 
the Po Sicard (Missions du levaut, tom ou op 29) 79 ) visited, and has described, this desert, 
Which vow contains four monasterses, aud twentyor thirty inonks See D’Anville Description 
de li gvpte p 74 

(3) lasenne is4 small island inthe Nile, in the diocese of Tenfsyra or Dendera, between 
the modern town of Guge and the ruins of ducient Thebes (PD Anville, p 194) M de Fille 
mont doubts “whether it was anise, but fina, conclude, from his own facts, that the primt- 
tive naine was afterwards transferred to the gicit monastery of Bau or Pabau (Mem = Leelee 
tom ‘sii p 678 688 ) 

(1) See in the Codex Regi lorum (pablishcd by Lucas Holstenius, Rome, 1661 ) a preface of 
st Jetron to his Latin version of fhe Rite of Pactomins, tom top GL 

(5) Rufin co 5 in Vit Patra, p 459 We calla ic, Civitas ampla valde et popudesa, and 
reckots twelse churches Str. bo (l aval p Ti66 ), and Aminiauns (xxii 16) bare made bo 
nouTab’e mention of Oxysiuchus, 6 Lot inhabitants adored a sivall fish Ina tueg ahrent temple 

(6) Quant) popalt habeutur in urbivns, tanta peeve babentta in deserts tnddcadines monache 
rum  Kuftin ¢ 7 in Vito Patrum, p atl ble congra:diates the fortunate change 

(7) The mtroductio of tie monastic Ite inte dione aud Poy, ds occ assonaly menttone | 
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youth, whose name was Hilation,(1) fixed his dreary abode on a sandy 
beach, between the sea and a morass, about seven miles from Gaza, The 
austere penance, im wlach he persisted forty-eight years, diffused a 
simiiat enthusiasm, and the holy man was followed by a train of two or 
three thousand anachorets, whenever he visited the innumerable manas- 
teries of Palestine The fame of Basil(2) is immortal in the monastic 
history of the East. With a mind, that had tasted the learning and 
eloquence of Athens, with an ambition, scarcely to be satisfied by the 
archbishopric of Caesarea, Basil retired to a savaye sohtude in Pontus , 
and deigned, for a while, to givelawstothe spiritual colomes which he pro- 
fusely scattered along the coast of the Black Sea In the West, Martin 
of Tours,(3) a soldier an hermit, a bishop, and a saint, established the 
monasteries of Gaul, two thousand of his disciples followed him to the 
grave ; and his eloquent historian challenges the deserts of Thebais, to 
produce, in a more favourable climate, a champion of equal vutue The 
progress of the monks was not less rapid, or umversal, than that of 
Christianity itself. Every province, and, at last, every city, of the 
empire, was filled with their increasing multitudes, and the bleak and 
barren isles, from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, 
were chosen by the anachorets, for the place of their voluntaa y exile 
An easy and perpetual intercourse by sea and land connected the pro- 
vinces of the Ronan world ; and the life of Hilarion displays the facility 
with which an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse Egypt, em- 
bark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and finally settle in the relent of 
eg The Latin Christians embraced the religious institutions 
of Rome. The pilgrims, who visited Jerusalem, eagerly copied, in the 
most distant climates of the earth, the faithful model of the monastic 
hife The disciples of Antony spread themselves beyond the tropic over 
the Christian empire of Athiopia (5) The monastery of Ranchor (6) 
in Flintshire, which contained above two thousand brethren, dispersed 
A numerous colony among the Barbarians of Ireland ,(7) and Jona, one 
of the Hebrides, which was planted by the Inish monks, diffused over 
the northern regions a doabetul ray of smence and superstition iy 
These unhappy exiles from social life, were impelled by the dark 
und implacable gemus of superstition. Then mutual resolution was 
supported by the example of mullions, of either sex, of every age, 
and of evcry rank, and each proselyte, who entered the gate» of a 


(1) See the Life of Hilarion, by St Terom (tom ft p 241 252) the stories of Paul, Wik. 
rion, and Malchas, by the same author, are adnurably told) and the only defect of heute 
pleasing compositions is the want of truth and common sense 

(2) His original retreat was ina small village on the banks of the Iris, not far from Neo 
Cwaurea The ten or twelve vears of his monastic hfe were disturbed by long and frequent 
uvocations «Some critics have disputed the authcnticity of his Ascetic rulea, but the external 
evidence is wei hty, and they can only prove, that it aa the work of a real or affected enthu- 
sinst =oSee Tillemont, Mem Fecles tom. ix p 636- 644 Helyot, Hist des Ordres Monas- 
tiques, tom 1 p 175 -181 

(3) See bie Life, and the Three Dialogues by Sulpicius Severus, who asserts (Dialog 1 
16), that the bookecilers of Home were delighted with the quick and ready sale of his popular 
work 

(4) When Hilarion sarled from Paretonium to Cape Pachynus, he offered to pay bis passace 
with a book of the Gospels Posthamian, a Gallic monk, who bad visited Fgypt, found a 
merchant-ship bound from 4ltevandttt to Marscilles, and performed the vovage in thirty 
days (Sulp Sever Dialog 1 1+) Athanasits,, who addressed his Life of St Antony to the 
foreign monks, was obliged to hasten the composition, that it might be ready for the saibug 
of the fleets (tom Woop 451 ) 

15) See Jerom (tom 2 p 126) Assemann, Bibhot Onent tom iv. p. 92 p 857—919 
and Geddes, Church History of Athiopia, p 29, 30, 5!) ibe Habyssiuian monks adbere very 
strictly tothe primitive institution 

(6) Cambden’s Rritauula, vol 1 p 666, 667 

(7) All that learning can extract trom the rubbish ot the dark ages te copiously stated by 
archbishop Usher, im his Britannicarum teclestarum Antiquitates, cap. xvi p. 425—503 

(8) This small, though not barren, spot, lona, Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles in length, 
and one mile ln breadth, has been distinguished, | Ry the monastery of St. Columba, founded 
A D. $66, whose abbot exercised an exvaotdwary jnrisdiction over the bishops of Cak 
dioum. 2 By a classi hbrary which afforded some hopes of an entire Livy, add, 3} By the 
tombs of aixty kings, Scots, Irish, and Norwegian, wh> reposed in holy ground = sce U sher 
ip StI, Jo0—270 , and Buchanan (Ree Beat Ton op ba, edit Ruddimant 
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monastery, was pesuaded, that he trod the steep and thorny path of 
eternal happiness.(1) But the operation of these relinons motives 
was variously determined by the temper and situation of mankind. 
Reason might subdue, or passion mht suspend, their influence. but 
thev acted most forcibly on the infirm an of chidren and females , 
they were strengthened by secret remorse, or accidental misfortune , 
and they might derive some aid from the temporal considerations of 
vanity or interest. It was naturally supposed, that the pious and hum- 
ble monks, who had renounced the world, to accompleh the work ot 
their salvation, were the best qual:fied for the spirmtual government of 
the Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn from lis cell, and 
seated, amidst the acclamations of the yee on the episcopal throne 

the monasteries of Egy pt, of Gaul, and of the East, supphed a regular 
succession of saints and bishops, and ambition soon Ncover the 
secret road which led to the possession of wealth and honours (2) The 
popular monks, whose 1eputation was connected with the tame and 
success of the order, cautauiely laboured to multiply the number of 
the fellow-captives ‘They insinuated themselves into noble and 
opulent families ; and the specious arts of flattery and seduction were 
employed to secure those proselytes, who might bestow wealth or dignity 
on the monastic profession The indignant father bewailed the loss, 
perhaps of an al son ,(3) the credulous maid was betrayed by vanity 
to nlite the laws of nature, and the matron aspred to imaginary 
perfection, by renouncing the virtues of domestic lite Paula yielded 
to the persuassive eloquence of Jerom ,(4) and the profane title of 
mother-in-law of God,(5) tempted that lustrious widow, to consecrate 
the virgimty of her daughter Eustochium — By the advice, and in the 
company, of her spnitual guide, Paula ane Rome and her in- 
fant son, retired to the holy village of Bethlem , founded an hospital 
wid four monasteries, and acquired, by her alms and penance, an 
eminent and conspicuous station in the catholic church = Such rare and 
illustrious pemtents were celebrated as the glory and example of their 
age, but the monasteries were filled by a crow dof obscure and abject 
peleberans,(6) who gained in the cloyster much more than they had 
sacrificed in the world Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, might escape 
from poverty and contempt, to a safe and honourable profession , whose 
apparent hardships were nutigated by custom, by popular applause, and 
by the secret relaxation vf discipline (7) The subjects of Rome, whose 


(1) Chivsostom (in the fist tome of the Benedictine edition) bias Couseciated thie’ books 
te the prare and defence of he monastic lite He is encouraged by the example of the ark, 
to prestme, that noe but the elect (the moiuks) can possibly be saved (ot p 55,56) — Klee 
where indeed be becomes more increitul (1ootin p83, 84), and allows different degrees of 
fiuis the the sun, moon, and stats Ip his lively comparison of a king and a monk (1 iii 
p 116—1221), he supposes (what is hardly fair) that the hing will be nore sparingly rewarded, 
end more ngorously punished 

(2) Phomasin (Piscipline de lt gilse, tom 1 op 1426 1169), and Matilion (Oeuvres Poat- 
humes, tom uo op 115-158) the inomks were gradually adopted a8 a part of Ube ecclers 
astical hierarchy 

(3) Tt Middleton (vol 1 p J10) | Berally Censnres the conduct and writings of @hryaez 
tom one of the most eloquent and successtul advocaten for the monastic lite 

(4) Jerom’s devout Jadies fo md a very Considerable portion of his works the particular 
tieathse, which be styles the I pitaph of Paul stom oa p 169 19%), rs an elaborate and ex- 
travagant panegsiie the exordiuip i ridicedoustly Curgid SC at all the ametubere of ny body 

were Changed tate tungues, abd af allay limbs resounded woth a btman voice, yet should 
{ve micapab'e, &c 

(5) Socrus Des esse capisti (JJerom tom oto op Pt0 ad Pastochinin), Rufnus (in Hieronym 
Op tom iv p 223), who was justly ecaudalized, as sb) .dvetsaiy, From what Pagan poet hz 
fad stolen an expressiot so implots and absurd { 

(6) Nune antem veniuant pleramgue ad hauc protesseonem servitutts Det, et ex conditione 
acivili, Vel etiatn tiberati, vel propter hoe 4 Durmnitys liberati sive liperand: ct ex vite rusts 
tans, et ex opificum exercitatioue, et plebeio labore Augietin de Oper Monach c 22 ap, 
Jhomissin Discipline de Mrghse tam an op 109t The Fevptian, who blamed Arsenins 
owned that he led a more comfortable life as 4 monk, than as a shepherd See ibe 
mont, Mem Eccles tom «is p 679 

(7) A Dominean friar (Vusages du Po Lebat, wm ot op 10), whe lodged et Cadiz a 
cou ont of ht brethr on, soon undcibteod, that thar repose was never interrupted bY woe tur- 
pied) TENT LOS qio anon ne lace pa de souner porr te hiheation dtu peuple 
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persons ans! fortunes were made responsible for unequal and exorbitant 
tributes, retired from the oppression of the Imperia. government ; and 
the pusillammous youth preferred the pennance of a monastic, to the 
dangers of a military, life. The affrighted provincials, of every rank, 
who fled befure the Barbarians, found shelter and subsistence ; whose 
legions were buried in these religious sanctuaries , and the same cause, 
which reheved the distress of individuals, impaired the strength and 
fortitude of the empire.(1) 

The monastic profession of the ancients(2) was an act of voluntary 
devotion. The inconstant fanatic was threatened with the eternal 
vengeance of the God whom he deserted: but the doors of the monas- 
tery were still open for repentance Those monks, whose conscience 
was fortified by reason or passion, were at liberty to resume the cha- 
racter of men and citizens, and even the spouses of Christ might ac- 
‘rept the legal embraces of an earthly lover(3) The examples of 
scandal, and the progress of superstition, suggested the propriety of 
more forcible restramts. After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of the 
novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual vow , and hw irrevocable 
engagement was ratified by the laws of the church and state A guilty 
fugitive was pursued, arrested, and restored to his perpetual prison , 
and the interposition of the magistrate oppressed the freedom and 
ment, which alleviated, in some degree, the abject slavery of the 
monastic discipline.(4) The actions of a monk, his words, and even 
his thoughts, were determined by an inflexible rule,(5) or a capricious 
ruperior: the shghtest offences were corrected by disgrace or confine- 
ment, extraordinary fasts o: bloody flagellation, and diobedience, 
murmur, or delay, were ranked in the catalogue of the most heimons 
bins (6) A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however 
absurd, or even cruninal, they might seem, was the ruling principle, 
the first vitue of the Egyptian monks, and their patience was fre- 
quently exercised by the most extravagant trials. They were directed 
to remove an enormous rock , assiduously to water a barren staff, that 
was planted in the ground, till, at the end of three years, it should 
vegetate and blossom like a tree; to walk into a fiery furnance , or to 
cast their infaut imto a deep pond and several saints, or madmen, 
have been immortalized in monastic story, by their thoughtless, and 
fearless, obedience (7) The freedom of the mind, the source of every 


C1) See avery sensible preface of Pucas Holstenins tothe Codex Regularum= | The emperors 
Mtempted to support the obligation of public aud private duties, but the feeble dykes were 
swept away by the lonent of superstition aud Susana sm passed the most sanguiue wishes 
OF the monks (Lhomassin, tom op po 17s2—1799 and Bungham, } var c 5) p 2535) 

(2) The monastic mistitutions, particularly those of Lyypt, about the pear 400, are described 
by four cuntous and devout travellers Raginus (Vit Patra, boy ab p 423-530 ), Posthu 
man (Ssaulp Sever Dialog, 1), Palladine (Hist Pausrac, in Vit) batrum, p 709-665), and 
Cassian (see tn tom vai Bibtiothec Mas. Patrun: bts four first books of bustitutes, and the 
twenty-four Collations or Conterences ) 

(3) The example ot Malchos (lerom tom os p 296), and the design of Csssian and bis 
friend (Collation »xiv0o 7) ate incontestable proofs: of than freedom, which 139° elegantly 
described by Liasmns io his dateet St Jeroun See Chardon, Hist) des Sacremens, tom vi. 
p 279~ S00 

(4) See the Laws of Justinian (Novel Cvs No 42), and of Lewis the Pious gin the 
Historians of France, tom vi p 427), and the actual jurisprudence of Trance, in Denissart 
( Decasions, &c tom iv p 855, &c ) 

(>) The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by Benedict: Atanimas, the reformer ot the 
monks in the begiuning of the mith centusy, and publiobed in the seventeenth, by Lucas 
Holstenius, contains thirty ditierent rules for men aud women ©! these, seven were com. 
posed in baypt, one mn the bast, one in Cappadocia, one in Maly, one in Afiica four su 
Spain, eaght m Gaul, or France, and ane i kngland 

(6) The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent im tbe West, inflicts one hundred lashes for cery 
slight offences (Cod Keg parti p 174) Before the time of Cbarlentagne, the abbots in 
dulged themselves tu muitliting the Monks, or putting oat their eyes, @ punishment much 
lesa cruel than (he tremendous cade at pace (the subtersancous dungeon, os sepuichre), which 
was afterwaids avented See an admurable discourse of the learned Muabillon (UGeuyr 
Vostbumes, tom ap. 321—356 » 3 who, ou this occasion, seems to be mspired by the genius 
wt huinauity For such an effort, Lean forgive bis defence of the huly tear of Vendome yp 
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generous and :avional sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credu- 
lity and submission ; and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, 
devoutly followed the faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant 
The peace of the eastern church was invaded by a swarm of fanatics, 
incapable of fear, or reason, or humanity; and the Imperial troops 
acknowledged, without shame, that they were mucl: less apprehensive 
of an encounter with the fiercest Barbarians (1) 

Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic garments of 
the monks :(2) but their apparent singularity sometimes proceeds trom 
their umform attachment to a simple and primitive model, which the 
revolutions of fashion have made mdiculous mn the eyes of mankind. The 
father of the Benedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice, or 
merit, and soberly exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse and con- 
venient dress of the countries which they may inhalnt (3) The monastic 
habits of the ancients vaned with the climate, and their mode of Jife, 
and they assumed, with the same indifference, the sheep-shin of the 
Egy ptian peasants, or the cloak of the Green philosophers They 
allowed themselves the use of nen in Egypt, where it was a cheap and 
domestic manufacture , but in the West, they rejected such an ea- 
pensive article of foreign Juaury ($) It was the practice of the monks 
either to cut or shave then har, they wrapped their heads tn a cowl, 
to escape the sight of profane objects, theu legs and feet were naked, 
eacept in the extieme cold of winter, and their slow and feeble steps 
wele supported by a long staff The aspect of a genuine anachoret was 
horrid and disgusting . every sensation that i» offensive to man, was 
thought acceptable to God ; and the angelic rule of Tabenne condemned 
the salutary custom Of bathing the limbs in water, and of anomting 
them with o1(5) The austere mouks slept on the ground, ona had 
mat, or arough blanket, and the same bundle of palm-leaves served 
them as a seatin the day, and a pillow im the mght. Their orginal 
cells were low narrow huts, built of the slyhtest matertals , which 
formed, by the regular distribution of the streets, a large and populous 
village, imclosing, within the common wall, a church, and oat: 
perhaps a library, some necessary ofhees, a garden, and a fountain or 
reservoir of fresh water  Thuty or forty brethren composed a family 
of separate discipline and dict, and the great monasteries of Egypt 
consisted of thirty or forty families 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language of the 
monhs: and they had discovered, by experience, that mgd fasts, and ab- 
stemious diet, are the most effectual preservatives against the impure 
desires of the flesh (6) The rules of abstinence which they aioe or 

ractised, were not uniform or perpetual. the cheerful festival of the 
eae: was balanced by the extraordinary mortification of Lent, the 
fervour of new monasteries was insensibly relaxed , aud the voracious 


Ciytta tb virtus ct prima ést obedientia '’ Among the verba sensoruin (in Vit) Patram, |v 
v G17), the fourteenth fibel or discourse 1s on the subject of obedseuce and the Jesuit 
hosweyde, Who published that huge volume for the use of convents, fas collected all the 
ecaltercd passage in his (Wo coplous indexes 

Q) Dr sorun (Remarks on Fcclestustical History, vol as op lGl ) has observed the 
scandalous valour ot the Cappadoctan mouks, winch was excmpiutied tu the banishment of 
Chrysostom 

(2) Cassian bas simply, thongh comously, described the ino wistic habit of Egypt Cnstitut 
11), to which Sozomen (Loan ¢ 2), attibutes such allegorical no ¢dahing and virtue 

(3) Regul Benedict No 55 in Cod Regal partum p 41 

(4) See the Rule of Serreolie, bishop of Lsez (No 31 in Cod Regul parti p 136 ), and 
of Isidore, bishop of Sessile (No 13 an Cod Regul partur p Zhi, 

(5) Some partial indulgences \ cre granted for the hands and teet  “ Totum antem corpns 
“ nemo unguet ist Causa tofrimitat., nec lavabiar aqua unde corpore, nist languor perspi 
“ coussit’”’ (Regul. Pachom xc pati p 78) 

+@) St Jerom, in strong, but indiscrect Janguage, express. cbe moet important nse of fact. 
ting and abstinence =‘ Non quod Deus wuniversitaus Creater et Dorsintis, mlestinoruin Hostro- 
“rnm rgitu, et inauitate veutris, pulmonieque ardere deluctetur, sed quod aliter pudicitla 

tatae ¢ HON possit Oy tom to p 137 ad Bustechium sec the twelfth and twenty 
re ant (vu a@ions of ¢ an de Castetate and de Ps aah es Neola its 
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appetite of the Gauls could not imitate the patient, and temperate, vire 
tue of the Egyptians.(1) ‘The disciples of Anthony and Pachomius 
were satisfied with their daily pittance,(2) of twelve ounces of bread, or 
rather biscuit,(3) whieh they divided into two frugal repasts, of the af- 
ternoon, and of the evenin It was esteemed a merit, and almost a 
duty, tu abstain from the boiled vegetables, which were provided for the 
refectory , but the extraordinary bounty of the abbot sometimes indulg- 
ed them with the luxury of cheese, fruit, sallad, and the small dried 
fish of the Naile.(4) A more ample latitude of sea and river fish wa~ 
gradually allowed or assumed but the use of flesh was long confined 
to the sick or travellers ; and when it gradually prevailed in the less 
1yzid monasteries of Europe, asingular distinction was introduced , as 
if birds, whether wild or domestic, had been less profane than the gros- 
eer amimals of the field Water was the pure and innocent beveridge 
of the primitive monks , and the founder of the Benedictines regrets the 
day portion of half a pint of wine, which had been extorted from him 
by the intemperance of the age(5) Such an allowance might be 
easily supplied by the vineyards of Italy , and his victorious disciples, 
who pasred the rare the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place 
of wine, an adequate compensation of strong beer or cyder. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty, ab- 
jured, at hin fir-t entrance into a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name, of all separate, or eaclusive, possession (6) The brethren 
were supported by then manual labour, and the duty of labour was 
strenuously recommended as a penance, as an exercise, and as the mast 
laudable ineans of securmy then dasly subsistence (7) The garden, and 
helds, which the industry of the monks had often rescued from the to- 
rest or the morass, were cultivated by the industry of then hands 
They performed, without reluctance, the menial offices of slaves and do- 
mestics , and the several trades that were necessary to provide their 
habits, their utensils, and then lodging, were exercised within the pre- 
cincts of the grand monasteries The monastic studies have tended, 
for the most pat, to darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of super- 
stition, Yet the carosity or zeal of some learned solitaries has culti- 
vated the ecclesiastical, and even the profane, smences and posterity 
must gratefnlly acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and Ro- 
man hterature have been preserved and multiphed by then indetati- 


C1) Pdacitas in Gracis gula cst, Gallis natma (Ditlog 1c 4 p 524) Cassian fairly 
wwus, Chat the perfect medel of abstinence Cannot be amitated vo Gaul, on account uf the 
HCH Cetnpentes, and the qualitas nostra fragiuitatis (fastitut iol) Among the weeteru 
tules, thatot Columb uns is the most austere, he had becu educated amidst the poverty of 
Tretind, as tigid perhaps, and mdesible, as the abstemious viitnue of Pgypt phe Kule of 
tsidote of Seville tes the muldest ou bolidays be allows Che wee of fesh 

(2) ** Phose whodtimbk only water, aud have no nutiicious fquot ought, at least, to havea 
* pound aud a halt (tieenty foto ornces of tread every das 7" State of Prisons, p 40. b, 
Mi Howard 

(9) See Cassia Collat bot 19, 20 2) Phe snail loaves, or biscuits of sx ounces each, 
had obtamed the naine of Paviaacta (Roswevde, Qnomasticon, p 1065) Pachomins, how 
evet, dllowed bis ouks some latitude in ube quantity of Chem food, but he wade them work 
me proportion ay they eat (Pallad an Hist Liausmae C38, 58 tu Vit Patinm, | ovine p 736, 
77 ) 

(4) See the banquet to Which Cassia (Colhition via Loy was mvited by Serenus auf gep 
nin abbot 

($8) See che Rule ot St Renedict, No 39 40) (in Cod Reg past p 41,42) Lacet liga 
Hitls VINUE OTHHINO Mmonachonen von esse, sed quid bostrls temporibus id monachis persua 
derh non potest, he allows themta Roman demand, a measure which may be ascertained from 
Vabuthnot’s bables 

vo) Such expressions, as ory book ay cloak, vty shoes (Cassian iInsutut bay ic 13), 
ware not Jésy severely: prohibned winong the Weetern montis (lod Regul part nop 17s. 
Se) lab) and the Ride of Columbanus panished them witb eux fasbes, Phe monical author 
ofthe (adres Monavtagues, who laughs at the toolish nicety of modern convents, seems ig 
Way Ae Chat The ancients Were equally absurd 

(7) Two great Masters of ecclestastica scrence the Po Pbhomassin (Discipline de i kglt 6, 
toa ap 1000-1100) and the P Mati'ion Chtindes Monastiqnes, tom oa op N6é—155 ) 
have eCousiy exvaming t toe manual lahour of the inonks, which the former considers aria 

ne df and the latter woaduts 
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yable pens (1) But the more humble industry of the monks, especially 
in Egy pt, was contented with the silent, sedentary, occupation, of mak 

ing wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the palm-tree into 
mats and baskets. The superfluous stuck, which was not consumed in 
domestic use, supphed by trade, the wants of the community: the 
boats of Tabenne, and the other monasteries of Thebais, descended the 
Nile as far as Alexandria, and, in a Christian market, the sanctity of 
the workmen might enhance the intrinsic value of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was insensibly superseded. The 
novice was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints, in whose society 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his hfe, and the permeious 
indulgence of the laws permitted him to receive for their use, any fu- 
ture accessions of legacy or inheritance.(2) Melaunia contnbuted her 
plate, three hundred pounds weight of silver, and Paula contracted 
an immense debt, for the rehef of their favourite monks, who kindly 
imparted the merits of their prayers and penance to a rich and li- 
beral sinner (3) Time continually increased, and accidents could sel- 
dom diminish, the estates of the popular monasteries, which spread ove1 
the adjacent country and cities and, in the first century of their in- 
stitution, the mfidel Zosimus has peenaciee observed, that, for the 
benefit of the poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great part of 
mankind to a state of beggary (4) A» long as they imuitaned thei 
orynnal fervour, they approved theinselves, however, the faithful and 
benevolent stewards of the charity which was entrusted to ther care 
But then discipline was corrupted by Abed isan! they gradually assum- 
ed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged the luxury of expence 
Their public luxury might be excused by the magnificence of relyious 
worship, and the decent motive of erecting durable habitations for an 
iumortal souety. But every age of the church has accused the heen- 
thousness of the degenerate monks , who no longer remembered the ob- 
ject of their institution, embraced the vain and sensual pleasures of the 
worll, which they had r:enounced,(5) and scandalously abused the 
niches which had been acquired by the austere virtues of their found- 
e18(6) Their natural descent, from such painful and dangerous virtue, 
tothe common vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief 
or indignation in the mind of a philosopher 

‘The lives of the primtive monks were consumed in penance and soli- 
tude . undisturbed by the various occupations which fill the time, and 
Coton the facrlties, of reasonable, active, and social beings. When- 


VY) Mabilion (Etudes Monastiqnes, tom 1. op 47-595) has cohected cans Critoun facta to 
grstity the literary labours of bib predecessors, Doth inthe Baet and West books were copled 
me the ancient mouastenies of Fgypt (Casstan Institut foiv ¢ 12), and by the disciples of St 
Martin (Sulp Sever in Vit Muti © 7 p 473) Cassiodorns has allowed an ample scope 
for the studies of the monks, and we shall not be scandalized, tf Chet pen sometimes wan 
dered froin Chrysostom and Augustin to Homer and Virgil 

(2; thomasein (Disciphoe de Vighse, tom mr p iis 115,146 171) 179 ) has examined 
the revolution of the civil, Canon, and common, law Modern Eratice confirms the death 
which monks have inflicted on themselves, and gustly deprives thems of all right of inher 
Lance 

(3) See Jeon. toni i op Ve, 183) Phe monk Pambo mide a sabline answer to Melanta, 
who wished to specify the ssine of her gift ‘ Do von offer to me or to Gad?’ If to God, 
“he who tnspends the mountains im 4a bilance, hecd not be informed of the weight of your 
* plate” (Pathid Hist Lansise c o10 in the Vit) Patrum, | win p 715) 

(4) To wo \m AC puns Tay MO ORLA T 5 TH POPag Twy jae Taeifuvalr wayvTe MTOR, Tavera 
w come) wruxye satay aig Fosm |v p 324 Yat the wealth of the Easteru mouks 
was far surpassed by the prir ely greatness of the Benedictines 

(5) The stath general co nen (the Quintsoxtin Trallo, Canon xlvis in Beveridge, tom. 1 p 
O15) restrains women from pas g the night ti a mate, or men in a female, monastery 
The sevemsb general council (the second Nicene, Canon xx in Beseridge, tom tp 325 ) 
prohitits the erection of doutle of peomincuons Menage ries Of both sexes, but it appears 
fiom Balsamon, tbat the prohibition was not effecta ton the irregular pleasures and ex= 
peaces of the Clergy and moa/s, we Thomiesin tom mt p 133d 1368 

(6) | have somewhere heard or serd the frank confession of a Benedictine abbot “ My 
“ vow of poverty hos given ne an handed (ous and crowns a year, my vow of obedience 
“has raed me tu the reuk of a covereiin prince 7! ferret the consequences of his vow of 
chaetiry 
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ever they were permitted to step beyond the precincts of the monastery, 
two jealous companions were the mutual guards and spies of each other's 
actions; and, after their return, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever tiey: had seen or heard in the world. 
Strangers, who professed the orthodox faith, were hospitably entertain- 
ed in a separate apartment ; but their dangerous conversatiou was re- 
stricted to some chosen elders of approved discretion and fidelity. Ex- 
cept in their presence, the monastic slave might not receive the visits of 
his friends or kindred ;, and it was deemed highly meritorious, if he af- 
flicted a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate refusal of a 
word or look.(1) The monks themselves passed their lives, without 

ersonal attachments, among a crowd, which had been formed by acci- 

ent, and was detained in the same prison, by force or prejudice. Re- 
cluse fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to communicate: a special 
licence of the abbot regulated the time and duration of their familiar 
visita; and, at their silent meals, they were enveloped in their cowls, 
inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each other.(2) Study is the re- 
source of solitude: but education had not hd io and qualified for any 
liberal studies the mechanics and peasants, who filled the monastic com- 
munities. They might work: but the vanity of spiritual perfection 
was tempted to disdain the exercise of manual labour ; and the industry 
must be faint and languid, which is not excited by the sense of personal 
interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ the day, which 
they passed in their cells, either in vocal or mental prayer: they assem- 
bled in the evening, and they were awakened in the night, for the pub- 
lic worship of the monastery. ‘The precise moment was devernined by 
the stars, which are seldom clouded 1n the serene sky of Egypt , and 
a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, twice interrupted the 
vast silence of the desert.(3) Even sleep, the last refuge of the un- 
happy, was rigorously measured: the vacant hours of the monk hea- 
vily rolled along, without business or pleasure ; and, before the close 
of each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious progress of the 
cae In this comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tor- 
mented her wretched votaries.(5) The repose which they had sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, profane doubts, and 
guilty desires, and, while they considered each natural impulse as an 
unpardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a flaming 
und bottomless abyss. Fiom the painful struggles of disease and des- 
pur, these unhappy victims were sometimes relieved by madness or 
death ; and, in the sixth century, an hospital was founded at Jerusa- 
lem for a small portion of the austere penitents, who were deprived of 
their ate Their visions, before they attained this extreme and 
acknowledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample matenals of super- 
natural history It was their firm persuasion, that the air, which they 


(1) Prior, an Egyptian monh, allowcd his sisterto see bun, bot Le shut hie eyes during the 
whole visit See Nit Patrnm, boin p 504. Many such examples might be added. 

(2) the 7th, Bth, Wrh, Sch, Slot, 54th, 57th, GOib, 86th, and 95th articles of the Rule of 
Pachomius, iinpose most intolerable gans of silence and mortification 

(3) The diurnal and nocturnal prayers ot the monks are copiously discussed by Cassian in 
the third end fourth books of his Institutions , and be constantly prefers the liturgy, «lich 
an angel bad dictated to the monastcries of Tabenne 

(4) Cassian, from lis own experience, describes the acedid@, or listlessuess of mind and body, 
to which a monk was exposed, when he sighed to find himself alone Sepiusque egreditur ct 
ingreditur cellam, et Solem velut ad occasum taidius pruperantem crebrius intuetur (Institut 
x 1 


) te temptations aad sufferings of Stagirius were cominnunicated by that unfortunate 
youth to bie friend Chrysostom See Middleton's Works, vol i p 107—110 Something 
similar iutroduces the life of every saint, and the famous Inigo, or Ignatius, the founder of the 
Jesuits (Vie d’inigo de Guiposcoa, tom 1 p 29 -38 ) may serve as a memorable example 

(6) Fleury, Hist. Ecclesiastique, tom vil p 46 1 have read somewhere, In the \ itz 
Patrum, ut I cannot recover the place, that sereral, 1 beheve many of tie in os, whodid 
not reveal thela temptations to the abbot, became guilty of suicide 
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breathed, was peopied with invisible enennes, with innumerable de- 
mons, who watched every occasion, and assumed feat Ee to terrify, 
and above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue. The imagination 
and even the senses, were deceived by the illusions of distempered fa- 
naticism ; and the hernut, whose midmght prayer was oppressed by 
involuntary slumber, might easil confound the phantoms of horror or 
dehght, which had occupied his sleeping, and his waking dreams.(1 

The monks were divided into two classes: the Caenobttes, who hved 
under a common, and regular, discipline; and the Anachoi ets, who in- 
dulged their unsocial, independent, fanaticism (2) The most devout, 
vr the most ambitious, of the spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, 
as they had renounced the world. The fervent monasteries of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded by a Laura,(3) a distant circle 
of sohtary cells, and the extravagant penance of the Hermits was sti- 
mulated by applause and emulation.(4) They sunk under the painful 
weight of crosses and chains ; and their emaciated limbs were confined 
by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaves, of massy, and rigid, iron. 
All superfluous incumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away , 
and some savage saints of both sexes have been admired, whose naked 
bodies were only covered by their long hair. They aspired to reduce 
themselves to the rude and miserable state in which the human brute 
1s scarcely distinguished above his kindred animals: and a numerous 
sect of Anachorets derived their name from their humble practice of 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common herd.(5) They 
often usurped the den of some wild beast whom they affected to re- 
semble; they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, which art or 
nature had scooped out of the rock ; and the marble quarries of ‘Thebais 
are still inscribed with the monuments of their penance (6) The most 
pertect Hermits are supposed to have passed many days without fuod, 
many nights without sleep: and may years without speaking; and 
glorious was the man (I abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or 
seat, of a peculiar construction, which might expose him, in the most 
inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons 

Among these heroes of the monastie life, the name and gemus of Simeon 
Stylites(7) have been immortalized by the singular invention of an aerial 
penance At the age of thirteen, the young Syrian deserted the pro- 
fession of a shepherd, and threw himself into an austere monastery. 
After a long and painful novieate, in which Simeon was repeatedly 
saved from pious suicide, he established his residence on a mountain, 
about thirty or forty miles to the East of Antioch. Within the space of 
a manda, or circle of stones, to which he had attached himself by a 
ponderous chain, ne ascended a column, which was successively raised 


(1) See the seventh and eighth Collations of Cassiau, who gravely eramiues, why the daemons 
were grown less active and numerous, since the time of St Antony. Rosweyde’s copious 
index to the Vite Patrum will poiut out a variety of infernal scenes fhe devils were most 
formidable in a female shape 

(2) For the castinction of the Canobites and the Hermits, eapecially in Lyypt, «ee Jeram 
(tom. i p 45 ad Kustieum), the first Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Kutines (© 22 an Vir 
Vatruip, } a p 478), Palladins ((¢ 7 69 an Vit Patruin fo vit p 712 758 ,, and above 
all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Collations of Caseian  fhes writers, be compare the 
fommon, aud solitary, life, reveal the abuse and danger of the latter 

(3) Suicer Chesaur Pcckesmast tom a p 205 218 Thomaasin (Discipline de PPglise, 
tan dp 1501, 1502) gives a good account of these cells When Gerastinus founded his 
lioanstery, in the wilderness of Jordan, it was accompanted bi a Laura of seventy cells 

(4) Theodoret, in a large volume (the Philothcus in Vit’ Patroin, fo ix) p 795 863) haa 
collected the ves and nuracles of thirty \nachorets Pvagrius (1 + c. 12) more briefly cete 
brates the monks and hermits of Palcptine 

(5) Sozomnen 1 vic 35) The great St Lyphrein composed a panegyne on these Buaxar, 
oy grazing Mouks (lillemont, Mem Eccles tom vat p 202), 

(6) The P Sicard (Misstons do Levant, tom tip 217—233 ) exaurined the caverns of the 
Lower Thebais, with wonder and devotion «The scriptions sre im the old Syriac character, 
which was used by the Christians of Habvasiita 

(7) See Theodoret (iu Vit’ Patruin, 1oix) p 848-854 ), Antony in Vit P.trum, |odo op, 
17-177), Cosmas (in Assemian Bebhot Ortental tom top 039-259 ), Evagsis (i ce 1% 
is id Tilemone (Mem kecles tom wv p 317 399, 
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from the height of nine, to that of sixty feet from the ground.(1) In 
this last, and lofty, station, the Syrian Anachoret resisted the heat of 
thirty summers, and the cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise 
instructed him to maintain his dangerous situation without fear or gid- 
diness, and successively to assume the different postures of devotion 

He sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his out-stretched arms, 
in the figure of a cross ; but his most familar practice was that of bend- 
ing his meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet: and a curious 
spectator, after numbering twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, 
at length desisted from the endless account. ‘The progress of an ulcer 
in his thigh(2) might shorten, but it could not disturb, the celestial life , 
and the patient Hermit expired, without descending from his column. 
A prince, who should capriciously inflict such tortures, would be deemed 
a tyrant ; but 1t would surpass the power of a tyrant, to impose a long 
and miserable existence on the reluctant victims of his cruelty. This 
voluntary martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the sensibility 
both of the mind and body, nor can it be presumed that the fanatics, 
who torment themselves, are susceptible of any lively affection for the 
rest of mankind. A cruel unfeeling temper has distinguished the monks 
of every age and country : their stern indifference, which 1s seldom mol- 
lified by personal friendship, is inflamed by religious hatred ; and their 
merciless zeal has strenuously administered the holy office of the In- 
quisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the contempt and pity of a 
philosopher, were respected, and almost adored, by the prince and peo- 
ple. Sucoessive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted the 
divine pillar of Simeon: the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms the 
honour of his benediction , the queens of Arabia and Persia gratefully 
confessed his supernatural virtue ; and the angelic Hermit was consult- 
ed by the younger Theodosius, in the most important concerns of the 
church and state. His remains were transported from the mountain of 
Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patriarch, the master-general 
of the East, six bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six thousand 
soldiers ; and Antioch revered his bones, as her glorious ornament and 
impregnable defence. The fame of the apostles and martvrs was 
gradually eclipsed by these recent and popular Anachorets ; the Christian 
world fell prostrate before their shrines ; and the miracles ascribed to 
their relics exceeded, at least in number and duration, the spiritual ex- 
pits of their lives. But the golden legend of their lives(3) was em- 

ellished by the artful credulity of their interested brethren ; and a be- 
heving age was easily persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyp- 
tian or a Syrian monk, had been sufficient to interrupt the eternal laws 
of the universe. The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to cure 1n- 
veterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant message ; and to 
expel the most obstinate demons from the souls, or bodies, which they 
eens They familiarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the 
ions and serpents of the desert ; infused vegetation intoa sapless trunk , 
suspended iron on the surface of the water , passed the Nile on the back 
of a crocodile, and refreshed’ themselves in a fiery furnace. These ex- 
travagant tales, which display the fiction, without the genius, of poetry, 


(1) The narrow circumference of two cubits, or three feet, which Lvagrius assigns for the 
suminit of the column, 18 lConsistent with reason, with facts, and with the rules of archi: 
tecture The people who saw it from below might be easily deceived 

(2) 1 must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the origin of this ulcer. It 
has been reported that the Devil, assuming an angelic form, invited him to ascend, Sike Elijah, 
into a fiery chariot. The saint too hastily raised his foot, and Satan seized the moment of 
inflicting this chastisemcnt on bis vanity 

(3) 1 know not how to select or specify the miracles contained in the Prte Patrum of 
Roeweyde, at the number very much exceeds the thousand pages of that volum‘nons work 
An elegant specimen may be found in the Dialogues of Sulpiciug Severus, and his life of &t 
Martin He reveres the monks of Egypt, yet he insults them with the remark, that they 
never raised the dead whereas the bishop of Tours had restored three dead men to lite 
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have seriously affected the reason, the faith, and the morals, of the 
Christians. Their credulity debased and vitiated the faculties of the 
mind ; they corrupted the evidence of history , and superstition gradual- 
ly extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and science. Every mode 
of religious worship which had been practised by the saints, every 
mysterious doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the sanction 
of divine revelation, and all the manly virtues were oppressed by the 
servile and pusillanimous reign of the monks. If 1t be possible to measure 
the interval, between the philosophic writings of Cicero and the sacred 
legend of Theodoret, between the character of Cato and that of Simeon, 
we may appreciate the memorable revolution which was accomplished in 
the Roman empire within a period of five hundred years. 

Il. The progress of Christianity has been marked by two glorious 
and decisive victories: over the learned and luxurious citizens of the 
Roman empire ; and ever the warlike Barbarians of Scythia and Ger- 
many, who subverted the empire, and embraced the religion, of the 
Romans. The Goths were the foremost of these savage proselytes ; and 
the nation was indebted for its conversion to a countryman, or, at least, 
to « subject, worthy to be ranked among the inventors of useful arts, 
who have deserved the remembrance and gratitude of posterity. A great 
number of Roman provincials had been led away into captivity by the 
Gothic bands, who ravaged Asia 1n the time of Galhenus: and of these 
en pe many were Christians, and several belonged to the ecclesiasti- 
cal order. Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed as slaves in the 
villages of Dacia, successively laboured for the salvation of their masters. 
The seeds, which they planted of the evangelic doctrine, were gradually 
propagated ; and, before the end of a century, the pious work was 
achieved by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had been transported 
beyond the Danube from a small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the Goths,(1) acquired their love 
and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigable zeal, and they 
received, w:th implicit confidence, the doctrines of truth and virtue, 
which he preached and practised. He executed the arduous task of 
translating the Scriptures into their native tongue, a dialect of the Ger- 
man, or Teutonic, language , but he prudently suppressed the four books 
of Kings, as they might tend to irritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit 
of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect, 1diom of soldiers and shepherds, 
so 1l-qualified to communicate any spiritual ideas, was improved and 
modulated by his genius , and Ulphilas, before he could frame his ver- 
sion, was obliged to compose a new alphabet of twenty-four letters ; 
four of which he invented, to express the peculiar sounds that were 
unknown to the Greek, and Latin, pronunciation (2) But the pros- 
perous state of the Gothic church was soon afflicted by war and in- 
testine discord, and the chieftains were divided by religion as well as by 
interest. Fritigern, the friend of the Romans, became the proselyte of 
Ulphilas ; while the haughty soul of Athanaric disdained the yoke of the 
empire, and of the Gospel. The faith of the new converts was tried by 
the persecution which he excited. A waggon, bearing aloft the shape- 
less image, of Thor, perhaps, or of Woden, was conducted in solemn 
procession through the streets of the camp ; and the rebels who refused 
to worship the god of their fathers, were immediately burnt, with their 
¢ents and families. The character of Ulphlas recommended him to the 


(1) Ou the subject of Ulphilag, and the conversion of the Goths, see Sozomen, 1 vi c 37, 
Socrates, | iv c 33  Thevdoret, | tv c 37 Philostorg | u.c 5 The heresy of Philostor- 
glus appears to have given bim superior means of information. 

(Z) A mutilated copy of the four Gospels, 1 the Gothic version, was published A D 1665, 
and 1s esteemed the most ancient monument of the Teutonic lanyuage, though Wetstein at- 
tempts, by some frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilae of the honour of the work Iwao 
of the four additional letters express the 4’, and our own 7h, See Simon. Hist Critique du 
Nouveau Testament, tom 1i p. 219—223 Mhill. Prolegom p 1451. edit Kuster Wetstein, 
Piolegom tom 1 p 114 
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esteem of the Eastern court, where he twice appeared as the minister of 
peace ; he pleaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who implored the 
protection of Valens; and the name of Moses was applied to this spiritual 
guide, who conducted his people, through the deep waters of the Danube, 
to the Land of Promise.(1) The devout shepherds, who were attached 
to his person, and tractable to his voice, acquiesced in their settlement, 
at the foot of the Mesian mountains, in a country of woodlands and 
pastures, which supported their flocks and herds, and enabled them to 
pane the corn and wine of the more plentiful provinces. These 

armless Barbarians multiplied, in obscure peace, a the profession of 
Christianity.(2) 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visigoths, universally adopted 
the religion of the Romans, with whom they maintained a perpetual in- 
tercourse, of war, of friendship, or of conquest. In their long and 
victorious march from the Danube to the Atlantic ocean, they converted 
their allies; they educated the rising generation ; and the devotion 
which reigned in the camp of Allaric, or the court of Thoulouse, might 
edify, or disgrace, the palaces of Rome and Constantinople(3) During 
the same period, Christianity was embiaced by almost all the Barbarians, 
who established their kingdoms on the ruins of the Western empire ; the 
Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the 
Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the various bands of Mercenaries, that 
raised Odoacer to the throne of Italy. The franks and the Saxons stil] 
persevered in the errors of Paganism ; but the Franks obtained the mo. 
narchy of Gaul by their submission to the example of Clovis; and the 
Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their savage supersti- 
tion by the missionaries of Rome. These Barbarian proselytes displayed 
an ardent and successful zeal in the propagation of the faith. The 
Merovingian kings, and their successors, Charlemagne and the Othos, 
extended by their laws and victories, the dominion of the cross. England 

roduced the apostle of Germany ; and the evangelic hght was gradual- 
y diffused from the neighbourhood of the Rhine, to the nations of the 
Elbe, the Vistula, and the Baltic.(4) 

The different motives which influenced the reason, or the passions, 
of the Barbarian converts, cannot easily be ascertained. They were 
often capricious and accidental; a dream, an omen, the report of a 
miracle, the example of some priest, or hero, the charms of a believing 
wife, and above all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or vow, which in a 
moment of danger, they had addressed to the God of the Christians (5) 
The early prejudices of education were insensibly erazed by the habits 
of frequent and familiar society ; the moral precepts of the Gospel were 
oe by the extravagant virtues of the monks; and a spiritual theo- 
ogy was supported by the visible power of relics, and the pomp of re- 
ligious worship. But the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion, 
which a Saxon bishop(6) suggested to a popular saint, might sometimes 
be employed by the missionaries, who laboured for the conversion of infi- 
dels. ‘‘ Admit,” says the sagacious disputant, “ whatever they are 


(1) Philostorgius erroneously places this passage uuder the reign of Constantine, but 1 am 
muck inclined to belseve that 1t preceded the gieat emigiation. 

(2) We are obliged to Jornaudes (de Reb Get c 51 p 688.) fora short and lively picture 
of these lesser Goths Goth Minvres, populus ymniensus, Cum suo Pontifice )psoque primate 
Wu'fla. ‘The last words, if they ate not mere tautology, Imply some temporal Jurisdiction. 

(3) Atnon ita Gothi non ita Vandah , malia licet doctoitbus institut, melhores tamen etiam in 
hac parte quam nostri = Salvian de Gubein. Dei, 1 vii p 245. 

(4) Mosheim bas slightly sketched the progress of Christianity In the North, from the fourth 
to the fourteenth century The subject would afford matetials for an ecclesiastical, and ever 
philosophical history 

(5) To such a cause has Socrates (1 vii c 350.) ascribed the conversion of the Burgundians 
whose Christian piety is celebrated by Orosius (1 vil. ¢ 19 ) 

(6) See ap original and cunous epistie from Daniel, the first bishop of Winchester (Beda 
Hist Iccles Anglorum,] v c 18 p. 203 edit Smith), to 8t. Boniface, who preached the 

Gospel among the Savages of Hesse and Turingia. LEpistol Bonifacii, xvi in the Maxima 
Bibhotheca Patium, tom ali p 93 
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‘pleased to assert of the fabulous, and carnal, genealogy of theu gods 
‘and goddesses, who are propagated from each other. From this 
‘* principle deduce their imperfect nature, and human infirmities, the 
assurance they were born, and the probability that they will die. At 
“ what time, by what means, from what cause, were the eldest of the 
“gods or goddesses produced? Do they still continue, or have they 
“ ceased, to propagate? If they have ceased, summon your antagonists 
‘to declare the reason of this strange alteration. If they still continue, 
“the number of the gods must become infinite ; and shall we not risk, 
“ by the indiscreet worship of some impotent deity, to excite the resent- 
“ ment of his jealous superior? The visible heavens and earth, the whole 
“system of the universe, which may be conceived by the mind, 1s it 
‘* created or eternal? If created, how, or where, could the gods them- 
“selves exist before the creation? If eternal, how could they assume 
‘the empire of an independent and pre-existing world? Urge these 
“ arguments with temper and moderation ; insinuate, at seasonable in- 
“tervals, the truth, and beauty, of the Christian revelation; and en- 
* deavour to make the unbelievers ashamed, without making them 
“angry.” This metaphysical reasoning, tov refined perhaps for the 
Barbarians of Germany, was fortified by the grosser weight of authority 
and popular consent. The advantage of temporal prosperity had de- 
serted the Pagan cause, and passed over to the service of Christiamty. 
The Romans themselves, the most powerful and enhghtened nation of 
the globe, bad renounced their ancient superstition ; and, 1f the ruin of 
their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of the new faith, the disgrace 
was already retiieved by the conversion of the victorious Goths. The 
vahant and fortunate Barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the West, 
successively received, and 1eflected, the same edifying example. Before 
the age of Charlemagne, the Christian nations of Europe might exult 
in the exclusive possession of the temperate climates, of the fertile lands, 
which produced corn, wine. and oil; wlule the savage idolaters, and 
their helpless idols, were confined to the extremities of the eaith, the 
dark and frozen regions of the North.(1) 

Chiistianity, which opened the gates of Heaven to the Barbarians, 
introduced an important change in their moral and political condition. 
They received, at the same time, the use of letters, so essential to a 
rehyion whose doctrines are contained in a sacred book ; and while the 
studied the divine truth, their minds were insensibly enlarged by the 
distant view of history, of nature, of the arts, and of society. The 
version of the Scriptures into their native tongue, which had facilitated 
their conversion, must excite, among their clergy, some curiosity to read 
the original text, to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, and to 
examine, in the writings of the fathers, the chain of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. These spiritual gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which cencealed the inestimable monuments of ancient learning. 
The immortal productions of Virgil, Cicero, and Livy, which were ac- 
cessible to the Christian Barbarians, maintained a silent intercourse 
between the reign of Augustus, and the times of Clovis and Charle- 
magne. ‘The emulation of mankind was encouraged by the remembrance 
of a more perfect state; and the flame of science was secretly kept 
alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of the Western world. fn 
the most corrupt state of Christianity, the Barbarians might learn 
justice from the daw, and mercy from the gospel: and if the knowledge 
of their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, or to regulate their 
passions ; they were sometimes restrained by conscience, and frequently 
punished by remorse. But the direct authority of religion was less 


(1) The sword of Charlemagne added weight tothe argument, but when Daniel wrote this 
epistle (A. D. 723) the Mahometans, who 1eigned fiom India to Spain, might have retorted 
it agaist the Christians 
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effectual, than the holy communion which united them with their Chis. 
tian brethren in spiritual frienaship. The influence of these sentiments 
contributed to secure the fidelity in the service, or the alliance, of the 
Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to moderate the insuvlence of 
conquest, and to preserve, in the downfall of the empire, a permanent 
respect for the name and institutions of Rome. In the days of Pagan- 
ism, the priests of Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, and 
controuled the jurisdiction of the magistrates; and the zealous pro- 
selytes transferred an equal, or more ample, measure of devout obe- 
dience, to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The sacred character of 
the bishops was supported by their temporal possessions ; they obtained 
an honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen ; 
and it was their interest, as well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful 
counsels, the fierce spirit of the Barbarians. The perpetual corres- 
ponent of the Latin clergy, the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and 
erusalem, and the growing authority of the Popes, cemented the union 
of the Christian republic: and gradually produced the similar manners, 
and common jurisprudence, which have distinguished, from the rest 
os mankind, the independent, and even hostile, nations of modern 
nrope. 

But the operation of these causes was checked and retarded by the 
unfortunate accident, which infused a deadly poison into the cup of 
Salvation. Whatever might be the early sentiments of Ulphilas, his 
connections with the empire and the church were formed during the 
reign of Arianism. The apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of 
Rimini, professed with freedom, and ee with sincerity, that the 
Son was not equal, or consubstantial to the Faruer ,(J) communicated 
these errors to the clergy and people, and infected the Barbaric world 
with an heresy,(2) which the great Theodosius proscribed and extin- 
tinguished among the Romans. The temper and understanding of the 
new proselytes were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties, but they 
strenuously maintained, what they had puously received, as the pure 
and genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage of preaching 
and expounding the Scriptures in the Teutonic language, promoted 
the apostolic labours of Ulphilas, and his successors ; and they ordained 
a competent number of bishops and presbyters, for the instruction of 
the kindred tribes. The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the ee of the Latin orergy,(3) 
preferred the more intelligible lessons of their domestic teachers, anc 
Arianism was adopted as the national faith of the warhke converts, 
who were seated on the ruins of the Western empire. This irrecon- 
culable difference of religion was a perpetual source of jealousy and 
hatred ; and the reproach of Barbarian was embittered by the more 
odious epithet of Heretic. The heroes of the North, who had sub- 
mitted, with some reluctance, to believe that all their ancestors were 
in hell ;(4) were astonished and exasperated to learn, that they them- 
selves had only changed the mode of their eternal condemnation. In- 
stead of the smooth applause, which Christian kings are accustomed to 


(1) The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths incliued to Semi Arianism, since they would 
not say that the Son was a creature, though they held communion with those who main- 
tained that heresy Their apostle represented the whole controversy as a question of trifling 
tmnument, which had been raised by the passions of the clergy Theodoret 1 iv.c 37. 

(2) the Arianism of the Goths has been imputed to the emperor Valens: “‘ Itaque justo 
*€ Dei judicio ips: eum vivum incenderunt, qui propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri 
“cunt ’’ Orosins, | vil c. 33. p. 554. This cruel sentence 1s confirmed by Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles tom. v1 p 604—610), who coolly observes, ‘‘ un seu! homme entraina dans 
 }enfer un nombre infin de Septentrionaux, &c’’ Salvian (de Gubern Nei, |. v. p 150, 
151) pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

(3) Orosius afhims, m the year 4lo (1 vu c, 41 p 580), that the churches of Christ (of 
the Catholics) were filled with HIuns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians. 

(4) Radbod, king of the Frisons, was so much scandalized by this rash declaration of a 
missionary, that he drew back his foot after he had entered the baptismal font See Flewy 
Hist Eccles tom. ix p 167. 
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expect from their royal prelates, the orthodox bishops and their clergy 
were 1n a state of opposition to the Arian courts ; and their indiscreet 
vpposition frequently became criminal, and might sometimes be dange- 
rous.(1) The pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition, cae 
with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes ;(2) the public discontent 
was inflamed by the hope or promise of a glorious deliverance ; and the 
seditious saints were tempted to promote the accomplishments of their 
own predictions. Notwithstanding these provocations, the Catholics 
of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, enjoyed, under the reign of the Arians, the 
free, and peaceful, exercise of their region. Their haughty masters 
respected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to die at the foot of 
their altars; and the example of their devout constancy was admired 
and imitated by the Barbarians themselves. The conquerors evaded, 
however, the disgraceful reproach, or confession, of fear, by attributin 
their toleration to the hberal motives of reason and humanity ; an 
while they affected the language, they imperceptiby imbibed the spint, 
of oo Christianity. 

‘he peace of the church was sometimes interrupted. The Catholics 
were indiscreet, the Barbarians were impatient , and the partial acts 
of severity or injustice which had been recommended by the Arian 
clergy, were exaggerated by the orthodox writers. The guilt of per- 
secution may be imputed to Euric, king of the Visigoths; who sus- 
pended the exercise of ecclesiastical, or at least, of episcopal, functions , 
and punished, the popular bishops of Aquitain with imprisonment, exile, 
and confiscation (3) But the cruel and absurd enterprise of subduing 
the minds of a whole people, was undertaken by the Vandals alone. 
Genseric himself, in his early youth, had renounced the orthodox com- 
munion ; and the apostate could neithe: grant, nor eapect, a sincere 
forgiveness. He was exasperated to find, that the Afiicans, who had 
fled before him in the field, still presumed to dispute his will in synods 
and churches; and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear, or of 
compassion. Hus Catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant laws, 
and arbitrary punishments. The language of Genseric was furious, 
and formidable ; the knowledge of his intentions might justify the most 
unfavourable interpretation of his actions; and the Arians were re- 
proached with the frequent executions, which stained the palace, and 
the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, however, the 
ruling passions of the monarch of the sea. But Hunneric, his inglo- 
rious son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, tormented the Catholics 
with the same unrelenting fury, which had been fatal to his brother, 
his nephews, and the friends and favourites of his father: and, even 
to the Arian patriarch, who was inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of 
Carthage. The religious war was preceded and prepared by an insidi- 
ous truce; persecution was made the serious and important business of 
the Vandal court ; and the loathsome disease, which hastened the death 
of Hunneric, revenged the snjuries, without contributing to the deli- 
verance, of the church. The throne of Africa was successively filled 
by the two nephews of Hunneric ; by Gundamund, who reigned about 
twelve, and by Thrasimund who governed the nation above twenty- 
seven years. Their administration was hostile and oppressive to the 
orthodox party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, or even to surpass, 


(1) The Epistles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont under the Visigoths, and of Avitus, 
bishop of Vienua, nuder the Burgundidaus, explain, sometimes in daik hints, the general 
reid eae de of the Cathohcs ‘The history of Clovis and Theodonc will suggest some par 
ticular facts 

(2) Genseric confessed the resemblance, by the severity with which he punished such in 
discreet allusions Victor Vitensis, 1.7 p 30 

(3) Such are the contemporary complaints of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont (1 vi.c G p 
188, &c, edit Sirmond ). Gregory of Fours, who quotes this Epistie (J 11 ¢ 25 in toin. fi 
p. 174) extorts an unwarrantable assertion, that of the nine vacancies im Aquitain, some 
had been produced by episcopal martyrdoms 


Vou. II. 
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the cruelty of his uncle; and, if at length he relented, if he recalled 
the bishops, and restored the freedom of Athanasian worship, a pre- 
mature death intercepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. His 
brother, Thrasimund, was the greatest and most accomplished of the 
Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, prudence, and magnanimity 
of soul. But this magnanimous character was degraded by his intole- 
rant zeal and deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and tortures, he 
employed the gentle, but efficacious, powers of seduction. Wealth, 
dignity, and the royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apostacy ; 
the Catholics, who had violated the laws, might purchase their pardon 
by the renunciation of their faith; and whenever Thrasimund medi- 
tuted any rigorous measure, he patiently waited till the indiscretion of 
his adversaries furnished him with a specious opportunity Bigotry 
was his last sentiment in the hour of death: and he exacted from his 
successor a solemn oath, that he would never tolerate the sectaries of 
of Athanasius. But his successor, Hilderic, the gentle son of the 
savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of humanity and justice, to the 
vain obligation of an impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 
marked by the restoration of peace and universal freedom. The throne 
of that virtuous, though feeble monarch, was usurped by his cousin 
Gelimer, a zealous Arian; but the Vandal kingdom, before he could 
enjoy or abuse his power, was subverted by the arms of Belisarius ; 
— iG oe party retaliated the injuries which they had en- 
ured.(1 

The passionate declamations of the Catholics, the sole historians of 
this persecution, cannot afford any distinct series of causes and events ; 
any impartial view of charactefs, or counsels; but the most remark- 
able circumstances, that deserve either credit or notice, may be re- 
ferred to the following heads: I. In the original law, which is still ex- 
tant,(2) Hunneric expressly declares, and the declaration appears to be 
correct, that he had faithfully transcribed the regulations and penalties 
of the Imperial edicts ; against the heretical congregations, the clergy, 
and the people, who dissented from the established religion. If the 
rights of conscience had been understood, the Catholics must have 
condemned their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. 
But they still persisted to refuse the indulgence which they claimed. 
While they trembled under the lash of persecution, they praised the 
laudable severity of Hunneric himself, who burnt or banished great 
numbers of Manichzans ;(3) and they rejected, with horror, the igno- 
minious compromise, that the disciples of Arius, and of Anthanasius, 
should enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in the territories of the 
Romans, and in those of the Vandals.(4) II. The practice of a con- 
ference, which the Catholics had so frequently used to insult and punish 
their obstinate antagonists, was retorted against themselves.(5) At 
the command of Hunneric, four hundred and sixty-six orthodox bishops 
assembled at Carthage; but when they were admitted into the hall of 


(1) The original monuments of the Vandal persecution are preseived in the five books of 
the History of Victor Vitensis (de Perscutione Vaudalic. ), a bishop who was exiled by 
Hunneric; in the Life of St Fulgentlus, who was distinguished m the persecution of Thrass 
mond (in Biblloth. Max. Patrum, tom. 1x p. 4—16 ), and inthe first book of the Vandalic 
War, by the impartial Procopius (c.7, 8 p 196, 197, 198, 199). Dom. Ruinart, the last 
editor of Victor, has illustrated the whole subject with a copious and learned apparatus cf 
notes and supplement (Paris, 1694 ) 

(2) Victor. iv. 2 p.65 Hunnenic refuses the name of Catholics to the Homouseans. He 
describes, as the veri Divine Majestatis cultores, his own party who professed the faith con- 
firmed by more than a thousand bishops, {n the synods of Rimini and Seleucia 

(5) Victor. fi. 1. p 21,22. Laudabilior . videbatur In the MSS. which omit this 
word, the passage ia unintelligible see Ruinart Not p 164 

(4) Victor ii. 2. p. 22,23 he clergy of Carthage called these conditions, periculose , 
and they seen, indeed, to have been proposed as a snare to entrap the Catholic bishops. 

(5) See the natrative of this conference, and the treatment of the bishops, in Victor, li, 13 
—1l8 p 35—42 andthe whole fourth book, p 63—171, Thethird book, p. 42-62, 1s entirely 
filled by their apology o: confession of faith 
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audience, they had the mortification of beholding the Arian Cinla es - 
alted on the putriarchal throne. The disputants were separated, after 
the mutual and ordinary reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and 
precipitation, of military force and of popular clamour. One martyr 
and one confessor were selected among the Catholic bishops; twenty- 
eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight by conformity ; forty-six were 
sent into Corsica to cut timber for the royal navy ; and three hundred 
und two were banished to the different parts of Africa, exposed to the 
insults of their enemies, and carefully deprived of all the temporal and 
spiritual comforts of life.(1) The hardships of ten years exile must 
have reduced their numbers ; and if they had complied with the law of 
‘Thrasimund, which prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the orthodox 
church of Africa must have expired with the lives of its actual members. 
They disobeyed ; and their disobedience was punished by a secqnd exile 
of two hundred and twenty bishops into Sardinia ; where they languished 
fifteen years, till the accession of the gracious Hilderic.(2) The twa islands 
were judiciously chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants. Seneca, from 
his own experience, has deplored and exaggerated the miserable state of 
Corsica,(8) and the plenty of Sardinia was over balanced bythe un- 
wholesome quality of the air (4) III. The zeal of Genseric, and his 
successors, for the conversion of the Catholics, must have 1endered 
them still more jealous to guard the purity of the Vandal faith. Before 
the churches were finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a Barbarian 
dress ; and those who presumed to neglect the 1oyal mandate, were 
rudely dragged backwards by their long hair.(5) The Palatine officers, 
who refused to profess the religion of their prince, were ignominiously 
stripped of their honours, and employments ; banished to Sardima and 
Bicily or condemned to the servile labours of slaves and peasants in 
the fields of Utica. In the districts which had been peculiarly allotted 
to the Vandals, the exercise of the Catholic worship was mure strictly 
pee 3; and severe penalties were denounced against the guilt 

oth of the missionary and the proselyte. By these arts, the faith of 
the Barbarians was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed: they dis- 
charged, with devout fury, the office of spies, informers, or executioners ; 
and whenever their cavalry took the field, it was the favourite amuse- 
ment of the march, to defile the churches, and to insult the clergy of 
the adverse faction.(6) 1V. The citizens who had been educated in the 
luxury of the Roman province, were delivered with exquisite cruelty, 
to the Mours of the desert. A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, 
und deacons, with a faithful crowd of four thousand and ninety-six 
persons, whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, were torn from their 
native homes, by the command of Hunneric. During the night they 
were confined, lke a herd of cattle, amidst their own ordure: during 
the day they pursued their march over the burning sands ; and if they 


(1) See the list of the African bishops, in Victor p. 117-140 and Ruinart’s notes, p 215 
~—397 ‘the schismatic name of Donatus frequently occurs, aud they appear to bave adopted 
like our fenatics of the last age) the pious appellations of Deodatus, Deugratras, Quidvult 
wus, Habetdeum, &c. 

(2) Fulgent Vit. c. 16-29. Thrasimund affected the praise of moderation and learuing, 
and Fulgentiue addressed three books of controversy to the Arian tyrant, whom he styles pizs- 
sune Rex. Bibhoth, Maxim Patrum, tom ix p 41) Only sixty bishope are meutioned as 
exties in the life of Fulgentius, they are incieased to one hundred and twenty by Victor Tun 
nunensis, and Isidore, but the number of two hundred and twenty is specified in the Zizstorta 
Miscella, and a short anthentic chronicle of the times See Ruinart p 570, 571 

(3) See the baee und insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who could not support exile with more 
fortitude than Ovid Corsiea might uot produce coru, wine, or oil; but it could not be des- 
titute of grass, water, and even fire 

(4) d1 ob gravitatem cceli interissent, rile damuum ‘Tacit. Annal. ii 85. In this applica. 
tion, ‘Ibrasiinund would have adopted the reading of some critics, wfzde damnum, 

(5) see thcse preludes of a generad persecution, iu Victor. 11.3, 4%. 7. and the two edicts of 
Hunneric, | i. p. 35 1 as. p 64 

(6) See Procopius de Bell, Vandel 1 1¢7 p 197,198 A Moorish prince cndeavourec! 
to propitiate the God of the Christians, by his diligence to eraze the marks of the Vandal 


sacrilege. 
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fainted under the heatand fatigue, they were goaded, or dragged along, 
till they expired in the hands of their tormentors.(1) ‘These unhappy 
exiles, when they reached the Moorish huts, might excite the compas- 
sion of a people, whose native humanity was neither improved by rea- 
son, nor corrupted by fanatacism: but if they escaped the ae ial 
they were sondemiied to share the distress, of asavage life. V. It is 
incumbent on the authors of persecution previously to reflect, whether 
they are determined to support it in the last extreme. They excite 
the flame which they strive to extinguish ; and it soon becomes neces- 
sary to chastise the contumacy, as well as the crime, of the offender. 
The fine, which he is unable or unwilling to discharge exposes his per- 
son to the severity of the law; and his contempt of lighter penalties 
suggests the use and propriety of capital punishment. Through the 
veil of fiction and declamation, we may clearly perceive, that the Ca~ 
tholics, more especially under the reign of Hunneric, endured the most 
cruel and ignominious treatment.(2) Respectable citizens, noble ma~ 
trons, and consecrated virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the 
air by pullies, with a weight suspended at their feet. Jn this painful 
attitude their naked bodies were torn with scourges, or burnt in the 
most tender parts with red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of the 
ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right-hand, was inflicted by the 
Arians ; and although the precise number cannot be defined, it is evi- 
dent that many persons, among whom a bishop(3) and a proconsul(4) 
may be named, were entitled to the crown of martyrdom. The same 
honour has been ascribed to the memory of count Sebastian, who pro- 
fessed the Nicene creed with unshaken constancy ; and Genseric might 
detest, as an heretic, the brave and ambitious fugitive whom he dread- 
ed as a rival.(5) VI.A new mode of conversion, which might subdue 
the feeble, and alarm the timorous, was employed by the Arian minis- 
ters. meio imposed, by fraud or violence, the rites of baptism ; and 
punished the apustacy of the Catholics, if they disclaimed this odious 
and profane ceremony, which scandalously violated the freedom of the 
will, and the unity of the sacrament.(6) The hostile sects had formerly 
allowed the validity of each other's baptism; and the innovation, 
so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the ex- 
ample and advice of the Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed, 
in religious cruelty, the king and his Vandals; but they were incapa- 
ble of cultivating the spiritual vineyard, which they were so desirous to 
possess. A patriarch(7) might seat himself on the throne of Carthage ; 
some bishops, in the principal cities, might usurp the place of their 
rivals ; but the smallness of their numbers, and their ignorance of the 
Latin language,(8) disqualified the Barbarians for the ecclesiastieal mi- 
nistry of a great church ; and the Africans, after the loss of their or- 
thodox pastors, were deprived of the public exercise of Christianity. 
VIII. The emperors were the natural protectors of the Homoousian 


(1) See this story in Victor. ji, 8-12 p. 30—34. Victor describes the distress of these 
confessors as an eye witness 

(2) See the fifth book of Victor His passionate complaints are confirmed by the sober testl- 
at of Procopius, and the public declaration of the emperor Justinian. (Cod 1 f. tit. 
x¥vil 

(3) Victor. ii. 18. p. 41 

(4) Victor v. 4 p. 74,75 His name was Victorianus, and be was a wealthy citizen of 
Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, by whose favour he had obtained the 
office, or at least the title, of proconsul of Africa. 

Victor. i. 6. p 8,9 After relatingthe firm resistance and dexterous reply of count 
Sebastian, he adds, quare alo generis arguinento postea bellicosum virum occidit 

(6) Victos. v.12, 13. Ttilemont, Mem Fccles. tom. vi. p. 609. 

(7) Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage; but the name of pa- 
triarch was given by the sects and nations to their principal ecclesiastic. See Thomasein, 
Discipline de l’Eghse tom. i p. 155. 158 

(8) The patriarch Cyiila himself publicly declared, that he did not understand Latin (Vie 
tur. 11 18. p 42); Nescio Latine, and he might converse with tolerable ease, without being 
capab'e of disputing or preaching in that language. His Vandal clergy were still more ig- 
norant, and small confidence could be placed in the Africans, who had conformed. 
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doctrine and the faithful people of Africa, both as Romans and as 
Catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of the 
Barbarous heretics. During an interval of peace and friendship, Hun- 
neric restored the cathedral of Carthage ; at the intercession of Zeno, 
who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of 
emperors, and the sister of the queen of the Vandals.(1) But this de- 
cent regard was of short duration ; and the haughty tyrant displayed 
his contempt for the religion of the Empire, by studiously arrangin 
the bloody images of persecution, in all the principal streets throu 
which the Roman ambassador must pass in his way to the palace.(2) 
An oath was required from the bishops, who were assembled at Car- 
thage, that they would support the succession of his son Hilderic, and 
that they would renounce all foreign or transmarine correspondence. 
This engagement, consistent as it should seem with their moral and re- 
ligious duties, was refused by the more sagacious members(3) of the 
assembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured by the pretence that it is un- 
lawful for a Christian to swear, must provoke the suspicions of a jea- 
lous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were far supe- 
rior to their adversaries in numbersand learning. With the same wea- 
pons which the Greek(4) and Latin fathers had already provided for 
the Arian controversy, they repeatedly silenced, or vanquished, the 
fierce and illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The consciousness of their 
own superiority might have raised them above the arts, and passions, 
of religious warfare. Yet, instead of assuming such honourable pride, 
the orthodox theologians were tempted, by the assurance of impunity, 
to compose fictions, which must be stigmatized with the epithets of 
fraud and forgery. They ascribed their own polemical works to the 
most venerable names of Christian antiquity: the characters of Atha- 
nasius and Augustin were aukwardly personated by Vigilius and his 
disciples ;(5) and the famous creed, which so clearly expounds the mys- 
tery of the Trinity and the Incarnation, is deduced, with strong pro- 
bability, from this African school.(6) Even the Scriptures themselves 
were profaned by their rash and sacrilegious hands. The memorable 
text, which asserts the unity of the THREE who bear witness in nea- 
ven,(7) is condemned by the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts.(8) It was first alleged 


(1) Victor. 11 1,2. p 22 

(2) Victor v 7 p. 77 He appeals tothe ambassador himself, whose name was Uranius. 

(3) Astutiores, Victor. iv. p 70. He plaimly intimates that their quotation of the Gospel 
** Non jurabitis in toto,” was only meant to elude the obligation of an iconvenient oath 
The forty-six bishops who refused were banished to Corsica, the three hundred and two who 
swore, were distributed through the provinces of Africa 

(4) Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspa, in the Byzacene proviuce, was of a senatorial family, ane 
had received a hberal education. He could repeat all Homer and Menander before he was 
allowed to study Latin, his native tongue (Vit Fulgeut ct ) Many African bishops might 
understand Greek, and many Greek theologians were translated into Latin. 

(5) Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigillus of Ihapsus(p 118, 119, edit. 
Chiflet) He might amuse his learned reader with an innocent fiction, but the subject was 
too grave, and the Africans were too ignorant. 

(6) The P. Quesnel started this opimion, which has been favourably received But the 
three following truths, however surprising they may seem, are zow universally acknowledged 
(Gerard Vossius, tom vi. p. 516--522, ‘lillemont, Mem Eccles tom vii p 667—671 ) 
j. St Athanasius is not the author of the creed which 18 so frequently read in our churches 
2 It dves not appear to have existed, within a century after his death. 3 It was orginally 
comnposed in the Latin tongue, and, consequently, in the Western provinces Gennadius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, was sv much amazed by this extraordinary composition, that he 
frankly pronounced it to be the work of a drunken man Petav Dogmat ‘Theologica, tom. 
Ul vii. c. 8. p. 687 

(7) 1 John v. 7. See Simon, Hist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, part f. c xvin p. 
203—218., and part ii. c. ix p 99-121. and the elaborate Prulegomena and Annotations of 
Dr Mill and Wetstei to their editions of the Greek Testament In L689, the papist Simon 
strove to be free, in 1707, the protestant Mill wished to be a slave, in 1751, the Armunian 
Wetstein used the liberty of his times, and of bis sect 

(8) Of ali the MSS now extant, above fourscorein number, some of which are more than 
1200 years old (Wetstem ad loc) The orthodox copies of the Vatican, of the Camplutensian 
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by the Catholic bishops whom Hunneric summoned to the conference 
of Carthage.(1) An allegorical interpretation, in the form, perhaps, 
of a marginal note, invaded the text of the Latin Bibles, which were 
renewed, and corrected in a dark period of ten centuries.(2) After 
the invention of printing,(3) the editors of the Greek Testament yield- 
ed to their own prejudiccs, or those of the times ;(4) and the pious fraud, 
which was embraced with equal zeal at Rome and at Geneva, has 
been infinitely multiplied in every country and every language of mo- 
dern Europe. 

The example of fraud must excite suspicion, and the specious mi- 
racles by which the African Catholics have defended the truth and jus- 
tice of their cause, may be ascribed, with more reason to their own 
industry, than to the visible protection of Heaven. Yet the historian, 
who views this religious conflict with an impartial eye, may condescend 
to mention one preternatural event, which will edify the devout, and 
surprise the incredulous. Tipasa,(5) a maritime colony of Mauritania, 
sixteen miles to the east of Caesarea, had been distinguished, in every 
age, by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had braved the fury 
of the Donatists ;(6) they resisted, or eluded the tyranny of the Arians. 
The town was deserted on the approach of an heretical bishop: most of 
the inhabitants who could procure ships passed over to the coast of 
Spain; and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion with the 
usurper, still presumed to hold their pious but illegal assemblies. Their 
disobedience exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A military count 
was dispatched from Carthage to Tipasa: he collected the Catholics in 
the Forum, and, in the presence of the whole province, deprived the 
guilty of their mght hands and their tongues. But the holy confessors 
continued to speak without tongues; and this miracle is attested by 
Victor, an African bishop, who published an history of the persecution 
within two years after the event.(7) “ If any one,” says Victor, “ should 
“doubt of the truth, let him repair to Constantinople, and listen to 
“the clear and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub-deacon, one of 
“these glorious sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the em- 
*‘ peror Zeno, and is respected by the devout empress.” At Constan- 
tinople we are astonished to find a cool, a learned, an unexceptionable 
witness, without interest, aud without passion. Aineas of Gaza, a Pla- 
tome philosopher, has accurately described his own observations on these 
African sufferers. “Isaw them myself: I heard them speak: I dih- 
es Boney, enquired by what means such an articulate voice could be 
“formed without any organ of speech, I used my eyes to examine the 


editors, of Rubert Stephens, are become invisible , and the two MSS of Dublin and Berlin are 
unworthy to form an exception See Emlyn’s Works, vol. fi p. 227—255. 269-299, and 
M. de Missy’s four ingenious letters, in tom. viii. aad ix. of the Journal Britannique. 

(1) Or, more properly, by the four bishops who composed and published the profession of 
faith in the name of their brethren. ‘They style this text, luce elarius (Victor Vitensis de 
Persecut. Vandal | iti c. 11. p 54.) It is quoted soon afterwards by the African polemics, 
Vigilius and Fulgentius. 

(2) Un the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal and librafian of the Roman church, secundum oitho- 
doxam sidem (Wetstein, Prolegom p. 84, 85). Nutwithstanding these corrections, the pas- 
sage 18 still wanting in twenty-five Latin MSS. ore ad loc ), the oldest and the fairest, 
two qualities seldom united, except in manuscripts. 

(3) The art which the Germane had invented was applied in Italy to the profane writes of 
Rome and Greece. The original Greek of the New Testament was published about the same 
time (A. D, 1514. 1516, 1520 ) by the industry of Erasmus, and the munificence of Caidinal 
Xunenes. The Complutensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 50,000 ducats. See Mattaire Annal. 
Typograph tom ii p 2—5 125—133., and Wetstein Prolegomena, p. 116—127. 

(4) The three witnesses have been established in our Greek Testaments by the prudence of 
Erasnius , the honest bigotry of the Complutensian editors ; the typographical fraud, or error, 
of Robert Stephens in the placing a crotchet; and the deliberate falsehood, or strange mie- 
ap prehension, of Theodore Bega. : 

(5) Plin. Hist Natural. v. 1. Itinerar Wesseling, p. 15. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq 
tom. ii part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which must not be confounded with another in Nu 
midia) was a town of some note, since Vespasian endowed it with the right of Latium 

(6) Optatus Milevitanus de Schism. Donatist.1! 1f p 38. 

(7) Victor Vitensis, v 6 p 76. Ruinart, p. 483 —487 
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‘“‘ report of my ears: I opened their mouth, and saw that the whole 
*‘ tongue had been completely torn away by the roots; an operatior 
“ which the physicians generally suppose to be mortal.”(1) The testi- 
mony of Aineas of Gaza might be confirmed by the superfluous evidence 
of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict ; of count Marcellinus, 
in his Chronicle of the times ; and of Pope Gregory the First, who had 
resided at Constantinople, as the minister of the pontiff.(2) They all 
lived within the compass of a century; and they all appealed to their 
personal knowledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth of the miracle, 
which was repeated in several instances, displayed on the greatest thea- 
tre of the world, and submitted, during a series of years, to the calm 
examination of the senses. This supernatural gift of the African cen- 
fessors, who spoke without tongues, will command the assent of those 
and those only, who already believe, that their language was pure and 
orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel 1s guarded by secret, 
incurable, suspicion ; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously re- 
jected the doctrine of the Trinity, will not be shaken by the most plau- 
sible evidence of an Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in the profession of Ari- 
anism till the final ruin of the kingdoms which they had founded in 
Africa and Italy. The Barbarians of Gaul submitted to the orthodox 
dominion of the Franks ; and Spain was restored to the Catholic church 
by the voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 

This salutary revolutiun(3) was hastened by the example of a royal 
martyr, whom our calmer reason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leo- 
vigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved the respect of his ene- 
mies, and the love of his subjects: the Catholics enjoyed a free toleia- 
tion, and his Arian synods attempted, without much success, to reconcile 
their scruples by abolishing the unpopular rite of a second baptism. His 
eldest son Hermenegild, who was invested by his father with the royal 
diadem, and the fair principality of Boetica, contracted an honourable 
and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian princess, the daughter of Si-. 
gibert king of Austrasia, and of the famous Brunechild. The beauteous 
Ingundis, who was no more than thirteen years of age, was received, 
beloved, and persecuted, in the Arian court of Toledo; and her reli- 
ou constancy was alternately assaulted with blandishments and vio- 
ence by Goisvintha, the Gothic queen, who abused the double claim of 
maternal authority.(4) Incensed by her resistance, Goisvintha seized 
the Catholic princess by her long hair, humanly dashed her against 
the ground, kicked her till she was covered with blood, and at last gave 
orders that she should be stripped and thrown into a bason, or fish- 
pond.(5) Love and honour might excite Hermenegild to resent this 
injurious treatment of his bride; and he was gradually persuaded, that 


(1) Aneas, Gazeus in Theophrasto, in Bibhoth Patrum, tom vin p 664,665 He was. 
Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theophrastus) on the immortality of the soul, and 
the tesurrection of the body; besides twenty-five Fpistles, still extant See Cave (Hist 
Litteraria, p 297 } and Fabricius (Bibl Grec tom.1 p. 422 ) 

(2) Justinian Codex, } f tit’ xxvu. Marcellin au Chron, p 45 19 Thesaur Temporum 
Scaliger Procopius, de Kell Vandal | i.c 7 p 196 Gregor Magnus Dialog, u1 32. None 
of these witnesses hase specified the number of the confessors, which 1s ted al sixty 10 an 
old menology (apud Ruinart, p 486) Twoot them lost their speech by fornication, but the 
miracle 18 enhanced by the singular instance of a boy who had zezer spoken before his tongue 
was cut out 

(3) See the two general histoitans of Spain, Mariana (Hist de Rebus Hispania, tom i Lv 
c 12—15 p 182—194.) and Ferreras (French translation, tem ui. p 206-247), Mariana 
almost forgets that he isa Jesuit, to agsuine the style and spirit of a Roman classic. Ferreras, 
an industrious compiler, reviews his facts, aud rectifies his chronology 

(4) Gowwvintha successively married two kings of the Visigoths Athanigild, to whom she 
bore Brunechild, the mother of Ingundis , and Leovigild, whose two sons, Hermenegild and 
Recared, were the issne of a former marriage 

(5) Iracundi furore succensa, adprehensan per comam capitis puellam in terram conlidit. 
et diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine cruentatem, jur-1t exspolai, et piscine 1mmerg) 
Greg Turon lv ¢ 39.intom p 255 Gregory is one vt our best o1iginals tor this portion 


of history 
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Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine truth. Her tender complaints, 

sal the weighty arguments of Leander, archbishop of Seville, accom- 
plished his conversion ; and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was ini- 
tiated in the Nicene faith by the solemn rites of confirmation.(1) The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was tempted to 
violate the duties of a son, anda subject ; and the Catholics of Spain, 
although they could not splices of persecution, applauded his pious re- 
bellion against an heretical father. The civil war was protracted by the 
long and obstinate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had 
strenuously espoused the party of Hermenegild. He invited the ortho- 
dox Barbarians, the Suevi, and the Franks, to the destruction of his na- 
tive land: he solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, who possessed 
Africa, and a part of the Spanish coast ; and his holy ambassador, the 
archbishop Leander, effectually negociated in person with the Byzan- 
tine court. But the hopes of the Catholics were crushed by the active 
diligence of a monarch who commanded the troops and treasures of 
Spain ; and the guilty Hermenegild, after his vain attempts to resist 
or to escape, was compelled to surrender himself into the hands of an 
incensed father. Leovigild was still mindful of that sacred character ; 
and the rebel, despviled of the regal ornaments, was still permitted in 
a decent exile, to profess the Catholic religion. His repeated and un- 
successful treasons at length provoked the indignation of the Gothic 
king ; and the sentence of death, which he pronounced with apparent 
reluctance, was privately executed in the tower of Seville. The inflex- 
ible constancy with which he refused to accept the Arian communion, as 
the price of his safety, may excuse the honours that have been paid to 
the memory of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant son were detained 
by the Romans in ignominious captivity ; and this domestic misfortune 
ete the glories of Leovigild, and embittered the last moments of 

is life. 

His son and successor, Recared, the first Catholic king of Spain, had 
imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which he supported with 
more prudence and success. Instead of revolting against his fatler, 
Recared patiently expected the hour of his death. Instead of condemn- 
ing his memory, he piously supposed, that the dying monarch had ub- 
jured the errors of Arianism, and recommended to his son the conver- 
sion of the Gothic nation. To accomplish that salutary end, Recared 
convened an assembly of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared himself 
a Catholic, and exhorted them to imitate the example of their prince. 
The laborious interpretetion of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit of 
state eetape arguments, would have excited an endless controversy ; 
and the monerch discreetly proposed to his illiterate audience, two sub- 
stantial and visible arguments, the testimony of Earth, and of Heaven. 
The Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod: the Romans, the Bar- 
barians, and the inhabitants of Spain, unanimously professed the same 
orthodox creed ; and the Visigoths resisted, almost alone, the consent of 
the Christian world. A superstitious age was prepared to reverence, as 
the testimony of Heaven, the preternatural cures, which were perform- 
ed by the skill or virtue of the Catholic clergy ; the baptismal fonts of 
Osset in papa ee which were spontaneously replenished each year, 
on the vigil of Easter ;(3) and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of 


(1) The Catholics who admitted the baptism of heretics, repeated the rite, or, as it was 
afterwards styled, the sacrament of confirmation, to which they ascribed many mystic and 
rae prerogatives, both visible and invisible. See Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, tom. 


i. = 

(2) Osset, or Julia Constantia, was opposite to Seville, on the northern side of the Betis 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. in. 3): and the authentic reference of Gregory of Tours (Hist Francor. 
1 vi. c. 43. p. 288 ) deserves more credit than the name uf Lusitauia (de Gloria Martyr c 
24), which has been eagerly embraced by the vain and supeistitious Portuguese (ferreras 
Hist, d’Espagne, tom.u p 166 ) 

(3) This miracle was skilfully performed 
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Tours, which had already converted the Sueoic prince and people of 
Gallicia.(1) The Catholic king encountered some difhculties on this 
important change of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly fo- 
mented by the queen-dowager, was formed against his life ; and two 
counts excited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Re- 
cared disarmed the conspirators, defeated the rebels, and executed se- 
vere justice ; which the Arians, in their turn, might brand with the re- 
eet of persecution. Light bishops, whose names betray their Bar- 
aric origin, abjured their errors; and all the books of Arian theolo 
were reduced to ashes, with the house in which they had been purposely 
collected. The whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured or 
driven into the pale of the Catholic commumion ; the faith, at least of 
the rising generation, was fervent and sincere; and the devout hber- 
ality of the Barbarians enriched the churches and monasteries of Spain. 
Seventy bishops, assembled in the counsel of Toledo, received the sub- 
mission of their conquerors; and the zeal of the Spamards improved 
the Nicene creed, by declaring the procession of the Moly Ghost, from 
the Son, as well as from the Father, a weighty point of doctrine, which 
produced, long afterwards, the schism of the Greek and Latin 
churches.(2) The royal proselyte immediately saluted and consulted 
pope Gregory, surnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, whose 
reign was distinguished by the conversion of heretics and infidels. The 
ambassadors of Recared respectfully offered on the threshold of the Va- 
tican his rich presents of gold and gems: they accepted, as a lucrative 
exchange, the hairs of St. John the Baptist: a cross, which inclosed a 
small piece of the true wood ; and a key, that contained some particles 
of iron which had been scraped from the chains of St. Peter.(3) 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, encouraged the 
ious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene 
aith among the victorious savages, whose recent Christianity was pol- 

luted by the Arian heresy. Her devout labours still left room for the 
industry and success of future missionaries ; and many cities of Italy 
were still disputed by hostile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was 
gradually suppressed by the weight of truth, of interest, and of exam- 
ple ; and the controversy, which Egypt had derived from the Platonic 
school, was terminated, after a war of three hundred years, by the final 
conversion of the Lombards of Italy.(4) 

The first missionaries who preached the gospel to the Barbarians, 
appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the benefit of tolera- 
tion.(5) But no sooner had they established their spiritual dominion, 
than they exhorted the Christian kings to extirpate, without mercy, the 
remains of Roman or Barbaric superstition. The successors of Clovis 
inflicted one hundred lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy their 
idols; the crime of sacrificing to the demons was punished by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws with the heavier penalties of imprisonment and con- 


trench ronud the church, without bemg able to intercept the Easter supply of baptismal 
water 

(1) Ferreras (tom. ii p 168-175, A D 550) has illustrated the difficulties which regard 
the time and circumstances of the conversion of the Suevi. They had been recently untied 
by Leovigild tothe Gothic monarchy of Spain 

(2) This addition to the Nicene, or rather the Constantinopolitan creed, was first made im 
the eighth council of foledo, A. 1. 653, but it was expressive of the popular doctrine (Ge 
rard Vosius, tom vi p. 527. de tuibus Symbolis) 

(3) See Gregor. Magn. } vii. epist. 126, apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. A D. 590, No. 25, 
26 


4) Paul Warnefrid (de Gestis Langobiud 1 iv c.44 p 655. edit. Grot ) allows that Ari 
anisin still prevailed unde: the reignof Rotharis (A 1). 636—~-652.). The pious Deacon does 
not attempt to mark the precise wra of the national conversion, which was accomplished, 
however, befure the end of the seventh century 

(5) Quoruin fidei et conversion! ita congratulatus esse rex perhibetur, ut nallum tamen co- 
geret ad Christianismum .... Duidicerat enim a doctoribus auctoribusque sue salutis, 
servitium Christ: voluntazzum non coactitaum esse debere Bede Hist Ecclesiastic 1 i. c 
2) p 62 edit Smith 
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fiscation , and even the wise Alfred adopted, as an indispeusabile duty, 

the extreme rigour of the Mosaic institutions.(1) But the puurshment, 

and the crime, were gradually abolished among a Christian people. the 

theological disputes of the schools were suspended by propitious igno- 
rance ; and the intolerant spirit, which could find neither idolaters nor 
heretics, was reduced to the persecution of the Jews. That exiled 
nation had founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul; but 
Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was filled with their numerous colo- 
nies.(2) The wealth which they accumulated by trade, and the manage- 
ment of the finances, invited the pious avarice of their masters; and 
they might be oppressed without danger, as they had lost the use, and 
even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a Gothic king, who reigned 
in the beginning of the seventh rai b proceeded at once to the last 
extremes of pene) Ninety thousand Jews were compelled to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of the obstinate infidels 
were confiscated, their bodies were tortured; and it seems doubtful 
whether they were permitted to abandon their native country. The 
excessive zeal of the Catholic king was moderated, even by the clergy 
of Spain, who solemnly pronounced an inconsistent sentence: thai the sa- 
crament should not be forcibly imposed ; but that the Jews who had been 
baptized should be constrained, for the honour of the church, to perse- 
vere in the external practice of a religion which they disbelieved, and 
detested. Their frequent relapses provoked one of the successors of 
Sisebut to banish the whole nation from his dominions, and a council 
of Toledo published a decree, that every Gothic king should swear to 
maintain this salutary edict. But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss 
the victims whom they delighted to torture, or to deprive themselves of 
the industrious slaves, over whom they might exercise a lucrative op- 
pression. The Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight of the 
civil and ecclesiaetical laws, which in the same country have been faith- 
fully transcribed in the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings and 
bishops at length discovered, that injuries will produce hatred, and that 
hatred will find the opportunity of akin A A nation, the secret or 
professed enemies of Christianity, still multiplied in servitude, and dis- 
tress ; and the intrigues of the Jews promoted the rapid success of the 
Arabian conquerors.(4) 

As soon as the Barbarians withdrew their powerful support, the un- 
popular heresy of Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the 
Greeks still retained their subtle and loquacious disposition: the esta- 
blishment of an obscure doctrine suggested new questions, and new dis- 

utes; and it was always in the power of an ambitious pee ora 
anatic monk, to violate the peace of the church, and, perhaps, of the 
empire. The historian of the empire may overlook those disputes which 
were confined to the obscurity of schools and of synods. The Mani- 
cheans, who laboured toreconcile the religions of Christ and of Zoroaster, 
had secretly introduced themselves into the provinces: but these fo- 
ps sectaries were involved in the common disgrace of the Gnostics, 
and the Imperial laws were executed by the public hatred. The ra- 
tional opinions of the Pelagians were propagated from Britain to Rome, 


@ See the Historians of France, torn. iv p 114 , and Wilhins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicz, p. 
1}. 51. Siquis sacrtificium immotaverit preter Deo soli morte moriatur 

(2) The Jews pretend that they were intioduced into Spain by the fleets of Solomon, and the 
aims of Nebuchadnezzar , that Hadrian transported forty thousand families of the tribe of 
Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, tom. vn. c 


+] . e 

63) Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, meutions, disapproves, and congratulates, the 
zeal of Sisebut (Chron. Goth. p 728). Baronius (A. D 614,No 4] ) assigns the number on 
the evidence of Aimoin, |. iv.c. 22) but the evidence is weak, and I have not been able to 
verify the quotation (Historians of France, tom. itl. p. 127.) 

(4) Basnage (tem viii c 13 p 388—400.) faithfully represents the state of the Jews: but 
he might have added from the canons of the Spanish councils, and the laws of the Visigoths, 
many curious circumstances, essential to his subject, though they are foreign to mype. 
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Africa, and Palestine, and silently expired In a superstitious age, But 
the East was distracted by the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies ; 
which ee to explain the mystery of the incarnation, and hastened 
the ruin of Christianity in her native land. These controversies were 
first agitated under the reign of the younger Theodosius: but their, 
important consequences extend far beyond the limits of the present vo- 
lume. The metaphysical chain of argument, the cgntests of ecclesias- 
tical ambition, and their political influence on the detline of the Byzan- 
tine empire, may afford an interesting and instructive series of history, 
from the general councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, to the conquest of 
the East by the successors of Mahomet. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
e 


Heign and Conversion of Clovis.—His Victories over the Alemanna, 
Burgundwans, and Visigoths. —Establishment of the French Monarch 
wn Gaul.— Laws of the Bai bartans.—State of the Romans.—The Vi. 
sigoths of Spain.—Conquest of Britain by the Saxons. 


Tue Gauls,(1) who impatiently supported the Roman yoke, received a 
memorable lesson from one of the heutenants of Vespasian, whose weigh- 
ty sense has been refined and expressed by the genius of Tacitus.(2) 
‘¢ Pie protection of the republic has delivered Gaul from internal dis- 
“‘¢drd, and foreign invasions. By the loss of national independence, 
“ you have acquired the name and privileges of Roman citizens. You 
** enjoy, in common with ourselves, the permanent benefits of civil go- 
“ vernment ; and your remote situation is less exposed to the acciden- 
“tal mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exercising the nghts of con- 
** quest, we have been contented to impose such tributes as are requi- 
“‘ site for your own preservation. Peace cannot be secured without ar- 
“mies ; and armies must be supported at the expence of the people. 
*‘ It is for your sake, not for our own, that we guard the barrier of the 
** Rhine against the ferocious Germans, who have so often attempted, 
“and who will always desire to exchange the solitude of their woods 
“‘ and morasses for the wealth and fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome 
“ would be fatal to the provinces ; and you would be buried in the ruins 
“‘ of that mighty fabric, which has been raised by the valour and wisdom 
‘‘ of egght hundred years. Your imaginary freedom would be insulted 
“* and oppressed by a savage master; and the expulsion of the Romans 
“would be succeeded by the eternal hostilities of the Barbarian con- 
“‘ querors. (3) This salutary advice was accepted, and this strange 

rediction was accomplished. In the space of four hundred years, the 

ardy Gauls, who had encountered the arms of Cesar, were impercepti- 
bly melted into the general mass of citizens and subjects: the Western 
empire was dissolved ; and the Germans, who had passed the Rhine, 
fiercely contended for the possession of Gaul, and excited the contempt, 
or abhorrence, of its peaceful and polished inhabitants. With that don- 


(1) In this chapter I shall draw my quotatious from the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et 
de la France, Paris 1738—1767, 1n eleven volumes in folio By the labour uf Dom. Bouquei, 
and the other Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as faras A D. 1060, are disposed in 
chronological order, and tlustrated with learned notes Such a national work, which will be 
continved to the year 1500, might provuke our emulation 

(2) Tacit. Hist. iv. 73, 74-1n tom.1 p 445. Toabridge Tacitus, would indeed be presump 
tuous. but I may select the general ideas which he applies to the present state and future 


evolutions of Gaul. 
(3) adem semper causa Germanis transcendend: mm Callas hbido atque avaritce et mu- 


tande sedis amor, ut telictu pa'udibus et solitudinuibus fuit, fecundissimum hoc solum 
vosque ipsos possiderent... .. .Nam pulsis Romanis quid altud quam bella omnium inter 
sc gentium cxsistent ? 
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scious pride which the pre-eminence of knowledge and luxury seldom 
fails to inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic savages of the 
North; their rustic manners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, and 
their horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the sight and to the smell. 
The liberal studies were still cultivated in the schools of Autun and 
Bordeaux ; and the language of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the 
Gallic youth. Tht ears were astonished by the harsh and unknown 
sounds of the Germanic dialect, and they ingendoue’y lamented that the 
trembling muses fled from the harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The 
Gauls were endowed with all the advantages of art and nature ; but as 
they wanted courage to defend them, they were justly condemned to 
obey, and even to flatter, the victorious Barbarians, by whose clemency 
they held their precarious fortunes and their lives.(1) 

As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Western empire, he sought 
the friendship of the most powerful of the Barbarians. The new sove- 
weign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the Vuagots all the Roman 
conquests beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine and the Ocean 1) and 
the senate might confirm this liberal gift with some ostentation of power, 
and without any real loss of revenue or dominion. The lawful preten- 
sions of Euric were justified by ambition and success, and the Gothic 
nation might aspire, under his command, to the monarchy of Spain and 
Gaul. Arles and Marseilles surrendered to his arms: he oppressed 
the freedom of Auvergne; and the bishop condescended to purchase 
his recal from exile by a tribute of just, but reluctant, praise. Sidonius 
waited before the gates of the palace among a crowd of ambassadors 
and de reaee 3 and their various business at the court of Bordeaux 
attested the power and the renown, of the king of the Visigoths. The 
Heruli of the distant ocean, who painted their naked bodies, with its cx- 
rulean colour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons respected the 
maritime provinces of a prince, who was destitute of any naval force. 
The tall Burgundians submitted to his authority; nor did he restore 
the captive Franks, till he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms 
of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his useful friend- 
ship; and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by his powerful 
aid against the oppression of the neighbouring Huns. The North 
(such are the lofty strains of the poet) was agitated, or appeased, by 
the nod of Euric; the great king of Persia consulted the oracle of the 
West; and the aged god of the Tyber was protected by the swelling 
genius of the Garonne.(3) The fortune of nations has often depended 
on accidents ; and France may ascribe her greatness to the premature 
death of the Gothic king, at a time when his son Alaric was an helpless 
infant, and his adversary Clovis(4) an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile in Germany, he 
was hospitably entertained by the queen as well as by the king, of the 
Thuringians. After his restoration, Basina escaped from her husband's 
bed to the arms of her lover ; freely declaring, that if she had known a 
man wiser, stronger, or more beautiful, than Childeric, that man should 
have been the object of her preference.(5) Clovis was the offspring of 
this voluntary union ; and, when he was no more than fifteen years of 

(1) Sidonius Apollinaris ridicules, with affected wit and pleasantry, the hardships of bis 
situation (Carm. xn in tom.i p 8ll 

(2) See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1 i c 12, intom ii p. Sl. The character of Grotius 
inclines meto believe, that he has not subsituted the Rhine for the Rhone (Hist Gethorum, 
p. I75 ) without the authority of MS 
@ Sidonius, 1 viii epist. 3 9. in tom i p. 800. Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c 47. p 
680 ) justifies, in sume measure, this portrait of the Gothic hero 

(4) 1 use the familiar appellation of Clovis, from the Latin Chlodovechus, or Chlodoveus. 
But the Ch expresses only the German aspiration ; and the true name 1s not different from 
Lauduin, or Lewes (Mem. de l’Academie des luscriptions, tom. xx p 68 ) 

(5) Grege Turon. 1. ii. c. 12. in tom 1. p. 168. Basina speaks the iad ars of Nature the 


Franks, who had seen her in their youth, might conveise with Gregory, fn their oldage and 
the bishop of Tours could not wish to defame the mother of the tu.t Chistian hing 
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age, he succeeded, by his father’s death, to the command of the Saliau 
tribe. The narrow hmits of his kingdom (1) were confined to the island 
of the Batavians, with the ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras ;(@) 
and at the baptism of Clovis the number of his warriors could not ex- 
ceed five thousand. The kindred tribes of the Franks, who had seated 
themselves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the Meuse, the Moselle, 
and the Rhine, were governed by their independent kings, of the Mero- 
vingian race; the equals, the allies, and sometimes the enemies, of the 
Sale prince. But the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the hereditary 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the standard of a popular 
and victorious general ; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted the 
respect and allegiance of the national confederacy. When he first took 
the field, he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor wine and 
corn in his magazines :(3) but he imitated the example of Cesar, who, 
in the same country, had acquired wealth by the sword, and purchased 
soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After each successful battle or ex- 
pedition, the spoils were accumulated in one common mass; every 
warrior received his Reperoue ee share, and the royal prerogative 
submitted to the equal regulations of military law. The untamed spirit 
of the Barbarians was taught to acknowledge the advantages of regular 
discipline.(4) At the annual review of the month of March, their arms 
were diligently inspected ; and when they traversed a peaceful territory, 
they were prohibited from touching a blade of grass. The justice of 
Clovis was inexorable; and his careless or disobedient soldiers were 
punished with instant death. It would be superfiuous to praise the 
valour of a Frank: but the valour of Clovis was directed by cool and 
consummate pad) In all his transactions with mankind, he 
calculated the weight of interest, of passion, and of opinion; and his 
measures were sometimes adapted to the sanguinary manners of the 
Germans, and sometimes moderated by the milder genius of Rome, and 
Christianity. He was intercepted in the career of victory, since he 
died in the forty-fifth year of his age but he had already accomplished, 
in ee of thirty years, the establishment of the French monarchy in 
Gaul. 

The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagrius, the son of 
fégidius ; and the public quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed 
by private resentment. The glory of the father still insulted the 
Merovingian race, the power of the son might excite the jealous ambi- 
tion of the king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimonial 
estate, the city and diocese of Soissons: the desolate remnant of the 
second Belgic, Rheims and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would na- 
turally submit to the count or patrician ;(6) and after the dissolution of 
the Wester empire, he might reign with the title, or at least with the 


(1) The Abbe Dubos (Hist Critique de l’Etablissement de la Monatchie Fratcoise dans 
les Gaules, tom. i p 630—650 ) has the merit of defining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, 
and of ascertaining the genuine number of his subjects. 

(2) keclesiam incultam ac negligentia Civium Paganorum pretermissam, veprium defitate 
oppletam, &c Vit St Vedasti, intom m= p 372 ‘This description supposes that Arras 
was possessed by the Pagans, many years before the baptism of Clovis 

(5) Gregory of Tours Cl. vc, 1. in tom il, p 232.) contrasts the poverty of Clovie with 
the wealth of lis grandsons. Yet Remigius (in tom tv. p 52 ) mentions his yaternas opes, 
as sufficient for the redemption of captives 

(4) See Gregory (1. ii c. 27. 37. intom it p 175 181, 182) The famous story of the 
vase of Soissons explains both the power and the character of Clovis As a point of contro- 
versy, it has been strangely tortured by Boulainvilliers, Dubos, and the other political anti- 

uarians 
(5) The duke of Nivernois, a noble statesman who has managed weighty and delicate ne- 
gociations, ingeniously illustrates (Mem = de Acad des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 147—384 ) 
the political systern of Clovis 

(G6) M. Biet (in a Dissertation which deserved the prize of the Academy of Soissons, p. 178. 
226) has accurately defined the nature and extent of the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father ; 
but he too readily allows the slight evidence of Dubos (tom. 1. p 54—57) to deprive him 
of Bcavais and Amiens. 
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authority, of king of the Romans.(1) As a Roman, he had been edu- 
cated inthe hberal studies of rhetoric and jurisprudence; but he was 
engaged by accident and policy in the familar use of the Germanic 
idiom. The independent Barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a 
stranger, who possessed the singular talent of explaining, in their native 
tungue, the dictates of reason and equity. The diligence and affability 
of their judge rendered him popular, the impartial wisdom of his decrees 
obtained their voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius over the 
Franks and Burgundians, seemed to revive the orignal institution of 
civil society.(2) In the midst of these peaceful occupations, Syagrius 
received, and boldly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis; who 
challenged his rival, in the spirit, and almost in the language of chivalry, 
to appoint the day, and the field,(3) of battle. In the time of Cesar, 
Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty thousand horse ; and 
such an army might have been plentifully supplied with shields, cui- 
rasses, and military engines, from the three arsenals, or manufactures, 
of the city.(4) But the courage and numbers of the Gallic youth were 
long since exhausted ; and the loose bands of volunteers, or mercen- 
aries, who marched under the standard of Syagrius, were incapable of 
contending with the national valour of the Franks. It would be un- 
generous, without some more accurate knowledge of his strength and 
resources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped, after 
the loss of a battle, to the distant court of Thoulouse. The feeble 
minority of Alaric could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive ; 
the pusillanimous(5) Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clovis ; 
and the Roman ktng, after a short confinement, was delivered into the 
hands of the executioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the king of 
the Franks; and his dominions were enlarged towards the East by the 
ame diocese of Tongres,(6) which Clovis subdued in the tenth year 
of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly derived from their 
imaginary settlement on the banks of the Lemon lake.(7) That fortu- 
nate district, from the Jake to Avenche, and Mount Jura, was occupied 
by the Burgundians.(8) The northern parts of Helvetia had indeed 
been subdued by the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own 
hands the fruits of their conquest. A province, improved and adorned 
by the arts of Rome, was again reduced to a savage wilderness ; and 


(1) I may observe that Fredegarius, in his Epitome of Gregorv of Tours (tom hi. p. 398.), 
has prudently substituted the name of Patricius for the inciedible title of Rez Romanorum. 

(2) Sidouius (1. v. epist 5. 1m tom. i p 794), who stiles him the Solon, the Ampbion, of 
the Barbarians, addresses this imaginary king in the tone of friendship and equality From 
6uch offices of arbitration, the crafty Dejoces had raised hunself to the throne of the Medes 
(Herodot 1 i c. 96—100 ) 

(3) Campum sil praparar) jussit. M Biet (p. 226-—-251 ) has diligently ascertained this 
field of battle, at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, about tev nnles to the north of Sorssons 
The ground was marked by a circle of Pagan sepulchies, and Clovis bestowed the adjacent 
lauds of Leuilly and Coucy on the church of Rheims 

(4) See Caesar Comment. de Bell. Gallic. ii. 4. in ton. 1 p. 220 and the Notitiz, tom. i. 
p 126. The three Fabrice of Soissons were Scutarza, Balistarza and Clinaburea. The 
last supplied the complete armour of the heavy cuirassvers 

(5) The epithet must be confined to the circumstances, and bistory cannot justify the 
French prejudice of Gregory (1) 1i. © 27 1n tom. ii. p. 175 ), ut Gothorum pavere mos est 

(6) Dubos has satisfied me (tom. i. p 277-286 ) that Gregory of tours, his transcribers or 
his readers, have repeatedly coufounded the German kingdom of Thurengia, beyond the 
Rhine, and the Gallic city of Jongria, on the Meuse, which was more anciently the country 
of the Eburones, aud more receutly the diocese of Liege 

(7) Populi habitantes juxta Lemannum lacum, Alemanni dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. 
Georgic. iv 278. Dom, Bouquet (tom. i. p. 817.) has only alleged the more recent and cor- 
rupt text ef Isidore of Seville. 

(8) Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter ila Jurensis deserta secreta, qu, inter 
Burgundiam Alamanniam@ue sita, Aventic® adjacent civitati, in tom. 1. p. 648 M de Watte 
ville (Hist de la Cousideration Helvetique, tum. i p 9, 10.) bas accurately defined the Hel- 
vetian Himite of the duchy of AJemannia, and the Tranjurane Burgundy. They were coin. 
mensurate with the dioceses of Constantine and Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still dis- 
crimiuated, in modern Switzerland, by the use of the German, o1 Fiench, language. 
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some vestige of the stately Vindonissa may still be discovered in the 
fertile and populous valley of the Aar.(1) From the source of the Rhine, 
to its conflux with the Mein and the Moselle, the formidable swarms of 
the Alemanni commanded either side of the river, by the right of 
ancient possession, or recent victory. They had spread themselves 
into Gaul, over the modern provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ; and their 
bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne summoned the Salic prince to 
the defence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of 
Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne; 
and the two fiercest nations of Germany were mutually animated by 
the memory of past exploits, and the prospect of future greatness. The 
Franks, after an obstinate struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, rais- 
ing a shout of victory, impetuously pressed their retreat. But the 
battle was restored by the valour, the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, 
of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody day decided for ever the alterna- 
tive of empire or servitude. The last king of the Alemanni was slain 
in the field, and his people were slaughtered and pursued, till they threw 
down their arms, and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. Without 
discipline it was impossible for them to rally ; they had contemptuously 
demolished the walls and fortifications which might have protected 
their distress ; and they were followed imto the heart of their forests, 
by an enemy, not less active, or intrepid, than themselves. The great 
Theodoric congratulated the victory of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda 
the king of Italy had lately married ; but he mildly interceded with his 
brother in favour of the suppliants and fugitives, who had implored his 
protection. The Gallic territories, which were possessed by the Ale- 
manni, became the prize of their conqueror ; and the haughty nation, 
invincible, or rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged the so- 
vereignty of the Merovingian kings, who graciously permitted them to 
enjoy their peculiar manners and institutions, under the government of 
official, and, at length, of hereditary, dukes. After the conquest of the 
Western provinces, the Franks alone maintained their ancient habita- 
tions beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and civilised, the 
exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe, and the mountains of Bohemia ; 
and the peace of Europe was secured by the obedience of Germany.(2 
Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis continued to worship the 
ods of his ancestors.(3) Hus disbelief or rather disregard of Christ- 
lanity, might encourage him to pillage with less remorse the churches 
of an hostile territory: but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed the free ex- 
ercise of religious worship ; and the bishops entertained a more favour- 
able hope of the idolater, than of the heretic. The Merovingian prince 
had contracted a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the mece of 
the king of Burgundy, who, 1n the midst of an Arian court was educated 
in the profession of the Catholic faith. It was her interest, as well as 
her duty, to achieve the conversion(4) of a Pagan husband; and Clovis 
(1) See Guilluman de Rebus Helveticis, 1 1 c.3 p. 11,12. Within the ancient walls of 
Vindoutssa, the castle of Habsburgh, the abbey of Kontgsfield, and the town of Bruck, have 
successively arisen The philosuphic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman con- 
quest, of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of industrious freedom. 
if he be truly a philosopher, he will applaud the inerit and happiness of his own tunes 
(2) Gregory of Tours Gi 1) 50 37 intom it p. I76, 177 182), the Gesta Francorum (in 
tom up 551,), and the epistle of ‘Iheodoiic (Cassiodot Variar | it c 41 in tom tv p. 
4), represent the defeat of the Alemanni Some of their tribes settled in Rhztia, under the 
protection of Theodoric , whose successors ceded the colony and thei country to the grand- 
gon of Clovis The state of the Alemanni under the Meiovingian kings, may be seen in 


Mascou (Hist of the Ancient Germans x1. 8, &c Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliman (de 
Reb Helvet lou c. 10—12. p 72-80 ) 

(3) Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece and 
Rome — the fact is rucredible, and the mistake only shews how completely, in less than a 
centuty, the national religion of the Franks had been abolished, and even forgotten 

(4) Cregory of Tours relates the Manage and conversion of Clovis (1. uc 28—31. in tom. 
ji p 175—173 ) Even Fredegaris, or the nameless Epitomizer (in tom. ii. p. 398—400.), 
the author of the Gesta Francorum (in tom u. p 548 —552 ), and Aimoin himself tic 13 
In tom imi p 37-40), may be heald without disdam. Tradition nught long preserve some 
cusious cucumstances of these important tranbacuons 
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inseusibly listened to the voice of love and rehgion. He consented 
(perhaps such terms had been previously stipulated) tothe baptism of 
his eldest son ; and though the sudden death ot the infant excited some 
superstitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, to repeat the 
rous experiment. In the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis 
loudly invoked the god of Clotilda and the Christians; and victory 
disposed him to hear, with respectful gratitude, the eloquent(1) Remi- 
gius,(2) bishop of Rheims, who forcibly displayed the temporal and 
spiritual advantages of his conversion. ‘The king declared himself satisfied 
of the truth of the Catholic faith; and the political reasons which 
might have suspended his public profession, were removed by the devout 
or loyal acclamations of the Franks, who shewed themselves alike pre- 
ared to follow their heroic leader, to the field of battle, or to the 
bantieaial font. Theimportant ceremony was performed in the cathedra: 
of Rheims, with every circumstance of magnificence and pie 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on the minds of its rude 
proselytes.(3) The new Constantine was immediately baptised, with 
three thousand of his warlike subjects ; and their example was imitated 
by the remainder of the gentle Barbarians, who, in obedience to the 
victorious prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, and burnt 
the idols which they had formerly adored.(4) The mind of Clovis was 
susceptible of transient fervour: he was exasperated by the pathetic 
tale of the passion and death of Christ; and, instead of weighing the 
salutary consequences of that mysterious sacrifice, he exclaimed with 
indiscreet fury, ‘“‘ Had I been present at the head of my valiant Franks, 
“¢ 1 would have revenged his injuries.”(5) But the savage conqueror of 
Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a religion, which depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evidence, and speculative 
theology. He was still more incapable of feeling the mild influence of 
the gospel, which persuades and purifies the heart of a genuine con- 
vert. His ambitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral and 
Christian duties ; his hands were stained with blood, in peace as well 
as in war; and, as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Gallican 
church, he calmly assassinated all the princes of the Merovingian 
race.(6) Yet the king of the Franks might sincerely worship the 
Christian God, as a Being more excellent and powerful than his national 
deities ; and the signal deliverance and victory of Tolbiac encouraged 
Clovis to confide in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. Mar- 
tin, the most popular of the saints, had filled the Western world with 
the fame of those miracles, which were incessantly performed at his 
holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid promoted the 


(1) A traveller who had returned from Rheims to Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his De- 
clamations from the Secretary or bookseller of the modest archbishop (Sidonins Apollinar. |. 
ix. epist 7) Four episties of Remigius, which ate still extant (in tom iv p 51, 52, 53), 
do not correspond with the splendid praise of Sidonius 

(2) Hincimar, one of the successors of Remigins (A D 845-882), has composed his life 
(in tom. iii. p. 373~380 ) The authority of ancient MSS. of the church of Rheims might 
inspire sume confidence, which 1s destroyed, however, by the selfish and audacious fictions 
of Hincmar, It is remarkable enough, that Remigius, who was consecrated at the age of 
twenty-two (A D. 457.), filled the episcopal chair seventy-four years (Pagi Critica, in Baron. 
tom u. p 384 572 ) 

(3) A vial (the Sainte Ampoulie) of holy, or rather celestial oil, was brought down bya 
white dove, for the baptism of Clovis and itis still used, and renewed, inthe coronation 
of the kings of France. Hiucmar (he aspired te the primacy of Gaul) is the first author of 
this fable Qn tom fil. p. 377) whose slight foundations the Abbé de Vertot (Memoires de 
Academie des Inscriptions, tom. ii p 619-633.) has undermined, with profound respect, 
and consummate dexterity 

(4) Mitis depone colla, Sicamber. adora quod incendisti, incende quod adorasti. Greg. 
Turon 1. fi. c. 37. in tom. ii p 177. 

(5) Siego ibidem cum Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejus vindicassem. This rash ex- 
pression, which Gregory has prudently concealed, is celebrated by Fredegarius (Epjtom. c. 
21. in tom. ii. p, 400), Aimoin (1 i. c. 16. in tom iti. p. 40), and the Chroniques de St 
Deny’s (Ll. ic. 20. in tom. iif p 171.), as au admirable effusion of Christain zeal 

(6) Gregory, (1. ii. c. 40—43. in tom. il. p. 183—185) after coolly relating the repeated 
crimes, and affected remorse, of Clovis, concludes, perhaps undesignedly, with 4 lesson, 
which ambition will never hear, ‘‘ Hig ita transactis —_. obit.” 
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cause of a liberal and orthodox prince, and the profane remark of 
Clovis himself, that, St. Martin was an expensive friend,(1) need nut 
be interpreted as the symptom of any permanent, or rational, scepti- 
cism. But earth, as well as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the 
Franks. On the memorable day, when Clovis ascended from the 
baptismal font, he alone, in the Christian world, deserved the name 
and prerogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor Anastasius enter- 
tained some dangerous errors concerning the nature of the divine in- 
carnation ; and the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain, and Gaul were 
involved in the Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather the only, son of 
the church, was acknowledged by the clergy as their lawful sovereign, 
or glorious deliverer ; and the arms of Clovis were strenuously sup- 
porte by the zeal and favour of the Catholic faction (2) 

Under the Roman empire, the wealth and jusisdiction of the bishops, 
their sacred character, and perpetual office, their numerous dependents, 
popular eloquence, and provincial assemblies, had rendered them al- 
ways respectable, and sometimes dangerous. ‘Their influence was aug- 
mented with the progress of superstition, and the establishment of the 
French monarchy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the firm alliance 
of an hundred prelates, who reigned in the discontented, or undepen- 
dent cities of Gaul. The shght foundations of the A» morican republic 
had been repeatedly shaken, or overthrown ; but the same people still 
guarded their domestic fieedom; asserted the dignity of the Roman 
name; and bravely resisted the predatory mroads, and regular attacks, 
of Clovis, who laboured to extend his conquests from the Seine to the 
Loire. ‘heir successful opposition introduced an equal and honourable 
union. The Franks esteemed the valoar of the Armoricans,(3) and 
the Armoricans were reconciled by the religion of the Franks. The 
military force, which had been stationed for the defence of Geul, con- 
sisted of one hundred different bands of cavalry or infantry , and these 
ti oops, while they assumed the title and Halen of Roman soldiers, 
were renewed by an incessant supply of the Barbarian youth. The 
extreme fortifications, and scattered fragments, of the empire, were 
still defended by their hopeless courage. But their 1etreat was inter- 
cepted, and their communication was impracticable: they were aban- 
doned by the Greek princes of Constantinople, and they piously dis- 
claimed all connection with the Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, 
without shame or reluctance, the generous capitulation, which was 
proposed by a Catholic hero ; and this spurious, or legitimate, progeny 
of the Roman legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age by their 
arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and institutions. But the 
national strength was increased by these powerful and voluntary ac- 
cessions ; and the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded the numbers, as well 
as the spirit of the Franks. The 1eduction of the Northern provinces 
of Gaul, instead of being decided by the chance of a single battle, 
appears to have been slowly effected by the gradual operation of war 
and treaty ; and Clovis acquired each object of his ambition, by such 
efforts, or such concessions, as were adequate tots real value. is 
savage character, and the virtues of Hen1y IV. suggest the most op- 


(1) After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to St Murti of Yours He wished 
to redeem his war-hoise by the gift of one hundred pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed 
could not move from the stable till the price of his redemption had been doubled ‘This 
meracte provoked the king to exclaam, Vere B Martinus est bonus in auvilo, sed carus iu 
negotio (Gesta Francorum, mn tom up 554, 555 ) 

(2) See the epistie from pope Anastasius to the royal convert (in tom iv p 50, 51.) 
Avitus, bishop of Vieuna, addressed Clovis on the same subjct (p 49), and many of the 
Latin bishops would assure him of their joy aud attachment 

(3) lustead of the ApBopux4, an unknown people, who now appear in the tert of Procopius, 
Hadrian de Valois has restored the propcr name of the Apyuopyxo: , and this easy correction 
has been almost universally approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally suppose, 
that Procopus means to describe a tribe of Gerinans m the alliance of Rome, and nota 
contederacy of Gallic cities, which had revolted fiom the empire. 
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posite ideas of human nature yet some resemblance may be found in 
the situation of two princes, who conquered France by their valour, 
their policy, and the merits of a seasonable conversion.(1) 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was defined by the course 
of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhéne, extended from the 
forest of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles,(2) The sceptre 
was in the hands of Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious prince 
had reduced the number of royal candidates by the death of two 
brothers, one of whom was the father of Clotilda ;(3) but his imperfect 
prudence still permitted Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, to 

ossess the dependent principality of Geneva. The Arian monarch was 
justly alarmed by the satisfaction, and the hopes, which seemed to 
animate his clergy and people, after the conversion of Clovis; and 
Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, 
if it were possible, their religious and political discontents. A vain 
conference was agitated between the two factions. The Arians up- 
braided the Catholies with the worship of three Gods: the Catholics 
defended their cause by theological distinctions ; and the usual argu- 
ments, objections, and replies, were reverberated with obstinate clamour ; 
till the king revealed his secret apprehensions, by an abrupt but decisive 
question, which he addressed to the orthodox bishops. “ If you truly 
“ profess the Christian religion, why do you not restrain the king of 
“the Franks? He has declared war against me, and forms alliances 
“with my enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary and covetous 
“mind is not the symptom of a sincere conversion: let him shew his 
* faith by his works.” The answer of Avitus, bishop of Vienna, who 
spoke in the name of his brethren, was delivered with the voice and 
countenance of an angel. “ We are ignorant of the motives and in- 
“ tentions of the king of the Franks: but we are taught by scripture, 
“‘ that the kingdoms which abandon the divine law, are frequently sub- 
* verted; and that enemies will arise on every side against those who 
“ have made God their enemy. Return with thy people, to the law of 
*‘ God, and he will give peace and security to thy domimons.” The 
king of Burgundy, who was not prepared to accept the condition, 
which the Catholics considered as essential to the treaty, delayed and 
dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; after reproaching his bishops 
that Clovis, their friend and proselyte, had privately tempted the 
allegiance of his brother.(4) 

The allegiance of his brother was already seduced ; and the obedience 
of Godegesil, who joined the royal standard with the troops of Geneva, 
more effectually promoted the success of the conspiracy. While the 
Franks aud Burgundians contended with equal valour, his seasonable 
desertion decided the event of the battle ; and as Gundobald was faintly 
supported by the disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, 
and hastily retreated from the field, which appears to have been situate 
between Langres and Dijon. We distrusted the strength of Dijon, a 


(1) This impoitant digression of Procopius (de Bell Gothic. 1 1 c 12 in tom. il. p. 2— 
36 ) illustrates the origin of the French monarchy. Yet J must observe, 1 That the Greek 
historian betrays an inexcusable ignorance of the geography of the West 2 That these treaties 
and privileges, which should leave some lusting traces, are totally invisible im Gregory of 
Touts, the Salic laws, &c 

(2) Reguum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim cum provincid Massiliensi retinebant. Greg, 
Turon. }, ti. c. 62. in tom. it. p. 178 The province of Marseilles, as far as the Durance, 
was afterwards ceded to the Ostrogoths . and the signatures of twenty five bishops are sup- 

osed to represent the kingdom of Burgundy, 4 0.519 (Concil. Epaon in tom, tv. p. 104, 
05.). Yet 1 would except Vindonissa. ‘The bishop, who hved under the Pagan Alemanni, 
would naturally resort to the synods of the next Christian kingdom Mascou (in his four firet 
an'notations) has explained many circumstances relative to the Burgundian monarchy. 

(3) Mascou (Hist of the Germans, xi. 10), who very reasonably distrusts the testimony of 
Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage from Avitus (epist. v }, to prove that Gundobald 
affected to deplore the tragic event, which his subjects affected to applaud. 

(4) See the original conference (in tom. iv p. 99—102). Avitus, the principal actor, and 
probably the secietary of the meeting, was bishop of Vienna. A short account of his person 
and works may be found in Dupin Biblotheque Ecclesiastique, (tom v. p 5—10 
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quadrangular fortress, encompassed by two rivers, and by a wall tlurty 
feet high, and fifteen thick, with four gates, and thirty-three towers :(1) 
he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the important cities of Lyons and 
Vienna ; and Gundobald still fled with precipitation, till he had reached 
Avignon, at the distance of two hundred and fifty miles from the field 
of battle. A long siege, and an artful negociation, admonished the king 
of the Franks of the danger and difficulty of his enterprise. He 1m- 
posed a tribute on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to pardon and 
reward his brother’s treachery, and proudly returned to his own domi- 
mons, with the spoils and captives of the southern provinces. This 
splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intelligence, that Gundobald 
had violated his recent obligations, and that the unfortunate Godegesil, 
who was left at Vienna with a garrison of five thousand Franks,(2) had 
been besieged, surprised, and massacred, by his nhuman brother. Such 
an outrage might have exasperated the patience of the most peaceful 
sovereign ; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissembled the injury, released the 
tribute, and accepted the alliance, and military service, of the king of 
Burgundy. Clovis no longer possessed those advantages which had as- 
sured the success of the preceding war ; and his rival, instructed by 
adversity, had found new resources in the affections of his people. The 
Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, 
which almost raised them to the same level with their conquerors. ‘The 
bishops were recenciled, and flattered, by the hopes, which he artfully 
suggested, of his approaching conversion ; and though he eluded their 
accomplishment to the last moment of his life, his moderation secured 
the peace, and suspended the ruin, of the kingdom of Burgundy.(3) 

1 am impatient to pursue the final ruin of that kingdom, which was 
accomplished under the reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. The 
Catholic Sigismond has acquired the honours of a saint and martyr ;(4) 
but the hands of the royal saint were stiained with the blood of his in- 
nocent son, whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride and resentment 
of a stepmother. He soon discovered his error, and bewailed the irre- 
parable Tone: While Sigismond embiaced the corpse of the unfortunate 
youth, he received a severe admonition from one of his attendants : 
“Tt as not his situation, O king, 1t 15 thine which deserves pity and 
“lamentation.” The reproaches of a guilty conscience were alleviated, 
however, by his hberal donations to the monastery of Agaunum, or St. 
Maurice, m Vallais, which he himself had founded 1n honour of the 
imaginary martyrs of the Thebean legion.(5) A full chorus of perpetual 
psalmody was instituted by the pious king ; he assiduously practised 
the austere devotion of the monks , and it was his humble prayer, that 
heaven would inflict in this world the punishment of his sins. His 


(1) Gregory of Tours (1 1 c 39 in tom it p 197) indulges his genius, or rather trane 
sciibes soine more eloquent writers, mn the desciiption of Dyon, a castle, which already 
deserved the title of acity Jt depended on the bishops of Langies till the tweltth century. 
and afterwards became the capital of the dukes of Burgundy Longuerue Description de la 
France, patt t p 280 

(2) lhe Epttomize: of Gregory of Tours (in tom 11 p 401) bas supplied this number of 
franks, but he raslly suppo-es that they were cut in preces by Gundobald. The prudeut 
Burguudian spared the soldiers of Clovis, and sent these Captives to the king of the Visigoths, 
who settled them in the terriory of Uhoulonse 

(3) In this Burgundian war have followed Gregory of Tours (1 uc 52, 35 in tom mu p 
17%, 179 ), whose narrative appears so Incompatible with that of Procoptus (de Bell) Goth. 1 
ic 12 intom nu p 351,32), that some critics have supposed two different wars = ‘The Abbe 
Dubos (Hist Critique, &c. tom um p 126-162) h.s distinctly represented the cause and 
the events 

(4) See his life, or legend (in tom. in. p 402) A martyr! how strangely has that word 
been distorted from its original sense of a common witness St. Sigismond was remarkable 
for the cure of fevers 

(5) Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St Maurice, and his Thebwan legion, 

had rendered Agaunum a place of devout pilgrimage. A promiscuous community of both 
sexes had introduced some deeds of darkness, which were abolished (A D 515) by the regular 
monastery of Sigismond. Whithin fifty years, his angels of light made a nocturnal sally to 
murder their bishop, and his clergy. See in the Biblotheque Raisonnee (tom. xxxvi. p 435 
—438) the cul0us remark of a learned Lbiauan of Geneva. 
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rayer was heard; the avengers were at hand, and the provinces of 

urgundy were overwhelmed by anarmy of victorious Franks. After 
tho event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished to protract 
his life that he might prolong his penance, concealed himself in the desert 
in a religious habit, till he was discovered and betrayed by his subjects, 
who solicited the favour of their new masters. The captive monarch, 
with his wife and two children, was transported to Orleans, and buried. 
alive in a deep well, by the stern command of the sons of Clovis ; whose 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the maxims and examples of 
their barbarous age. Their ambition, which urged them to achieve the 
conquest of Burgundy, was inflamed, or disguised, by filial piety: and 
Clotilda, whose sanctity did not consist in the forgiveness of injuries, 
pressed them to revenge her father’s death on the family of his assassin. 
The rebellious Burgundians, for they attempted to break their chains, 
were still permitted to enjoy their national laws under the obligation of 
tribute and military service ; and the Merovingian princes peaceably 
reigned over a kingdom, whose glory and greatness had been first ove1- 
thrown by the arms of Glovis.(1) 

The first victory of Clovis had insulted the honour of the Goths. 
They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and terror; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was ol sat by the more potent genius of his 
rival. Some disputes inevitably arose on the edge of their contiguous 
dominions ; and after the delays of fruitless negociation, a personal interview 
of the two kings was proposed and accepted. This conference of Clovis 
and Alaric was held in a small island of the Loire, near Amboise. They 
embraced, familiarly conversed, and feasted together ; and separated 
with the warmest professions of peace, and brotherly love. But their 
apparent confidence concealed a dark suspicion of hostile and treacher- 
ous designs ; and their mutual complaints solicited, eluded, and dis- 
claimed, a final arbitration. At Paris, which he already considered as 
his royal seat, Clovis declared to an assembly of the princes and warriors, 
the pretence, and the motive, of a Gothic war. “ It grieves me to see 
* that the Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march 
‘against them with the aid of God; and, having vanquished the 
“heretics, we will possess, and divide, their fertile provinces.”"(2) The 
Franks, who were inspired by hereditary valour and recent zeal, ap- 
plauded the generous design of their monarch ; expressed their resolu- 
tion to conquer or die, since death and conquest would be equally pro- 
fitable ; and solemnly protested that they would never shave their beards, 
till victory should absolve them from that inconvenient vow. The en- 
terprise wzs promoted by the public, or private, exhortations of Clotilda. 
She reminded her husband, how effectually some pious foundation would 
ee Aaa the Deity, and his servants; and the Christian hero, darting 

is battle axe with a skilful and nervous hand, “ There (said he), on 
“that spot where my Francisca(3) shall fall, will I erect a church in 
“ honour of the holy apostles.” This ostentatious piety confirmed and 
justified the attachment of the Catholics, with whom he secretly cor- 
responded ; and their devout wishes were gradually ripened into a for- 
midable conspiracy. The people of Aquitain were alarmed by the indis- 
creet reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly accused them of 


(1) Marius, bishop of Avenche (Chron in. tom 1. p 15 ) has marked the authentic dates, 
and Gregory of Tours (i iit. c. 5,6. intom. ii p 188, 189 ) has expiessed the principal 
facts, of the life of Sigismond, and the conquest of Burgundy. Procopius (1 tom. ii. p 34.) 
and Agathias (in tom. ii. p 49.) shew their remote and imperfect knowledge 

(2) Gregory of Tours (1. ii ¢ 37. intom. 11 p. 181.) inserts the short but persuasive speech 
of Clovis. Valde moleste fero, quod hi Arsani partem teneant Galliarum (the author of the 
Gesta Francorum, in tom. ii. p 5535 adds the precious epithet of optima), eamus cum Ded 
adyutorio, et, superatis eit, redigamus terram in ditionem nostram: x 

(3) Tune rex projecit a se in directum Bipennem suam quod est Francisca, &c. (Gc sta 
Frane in tom. ii P- 554). The form, and use, of this weapon,. are <leasly described by Pro- 
copious (in tom. ii p. 37.) Examples of its national appellation in Lalu ond French, may 

be found in the Glossary of Ducange, and the large Dictionnaire de Trevoux. 
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prefetiing the domimion of the Franks; and their zealous adherent 
Quintianus, bishop of Rodez,(1) preached more forcibly in his exile 
than in his diocese. To resist these foreign and domestic enemies, who 
were fortified by the alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his 
troops, far more numerous than the military powers of Clovis. The 
Visigoths resumed the exercise of arms, which they had neglected in a 
long and luxurious peace :(2) a select band of valiant and robust: slaves 
attended their masters to the field ;(3) and the cities of Gaul were com- 
pelled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, who reigned it Italy, had laboured tu maintain the 
tranquillity of Gaul, and he assumed, or affected for that purpose, the 
impartial character of a mediator. But the sagacious monarch dreaded 
the rising empire of Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to support the 
national and religious cause of the Goths. 

The accidental, or artificial, prodigies which adorned the expedition 
of Clovis, were accepted by a superstitious age, as the manifest de- 
claration of the Divine favour. He marched from Paris; and as he 
proceeded with decent reverence through the holy diocese of Tours, his 
anxiety tempted him to consult the shrine of St. Martin, the sanctuary, 
and the oracle of Gaul. Huis messengers were instructed to remark the 
words of the Psalm, which should happen to be chaunted at the precise 
moment when they entered the cnase Those words most fortunately 
expressed the valour and victory of the champions of Heaven, and the 
application was easily transferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, 
who went forth to battle against the enemies of the Lord.(4) Orleans 
secured to the Franks a bridge on the Loire; but, at the distance of 
forty miles from Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an extra- 
ordinary swell of the river Vigenna, or Vienne, and the opposite banks 
were covered hy the encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be al- 
ways dangerous to Barbarians, who consume the country through 
which they march ; and had Clovis possessed leisure and materials, 1t 
might have been impracticable to construct a bridge, or to force a 
passage, in the face of a superior enemy. But the affectionate peasants, 
who were impatient to welcome their deliverer, could easily betray some 
unknown, or unguarded, ford : the merit of the discovery was enhanced 
by the useful interposition of fraud or fiction; and a white hart, of 
singular size and beauty, appeared to guide and animate the march of 
the Catholic army. The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and 
distracted. A crowd of impatient warriors, presumptuous in their 
strength, and disdaining to fly before the robbers of Germany, excited 
Alaric to assert in arms the name and blood of the conqueror of Rome. 
The advice of the graver chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour 
of the Franks ; and to expect, in the southern provinces of Gaul, the 
veteran and victorious Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had already 
sent to his assistance. The decisive moments were wasted in idle deli- 


(1) 1t 18 singular enough, that some important and authentic facts should be found in a lite 
of Quintianus, composed in rhyme tn the old Patozs of Rouergue (Dubos Hist. Critique, &c. 
tom U 179 

(2) Quarnvis fortitudini vestre confidentiam tribuat parentum vestrorum innumerabilis 
multitude , quamyis Attilam potentem reminiscamini Visigotbarum viribus inclinatum , tamer 
quia populoium ferocia corda long’ pace mollescunt, cavete subitoin aleam mittere, quos con- 
stat tantis temporibus exercitia nou habere Such was the salutary, but fruitless, advice of 
peace, of :eason, and of Theodotic (Cassiodor. 1 im ep 2 ) 

(3) Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1 xv_c 14) mentions and approves the law of the Visi- 
goths (l.ix tit 2, in tom. iv p 425 ), which ubliged all masters to arm, and send, or lead, 
into the field, a tenth of their slaves 

(4) This mode of divination, by accepting as al omen the first sacred words, which in 
particular circumstances should be presented to the eye ur ear, was derived from the Pagans ; 
and the Psalter or Bible, was substituted to the Pocms of Humer und Virgil From tho 
fourth to the fourteenth century, these sortes sanctorum, as they are stiled, were repeatedly 
condemned by the decrees of councils, and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and saints. 
See a curious dissertation of the Abbé du Resuel, in the Memoires de )’Academie, tom, x1x. 
p 287—310. 
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beration; the Goths too hastily abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous 
t; and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost by their slow and 
fisordarly motions. After Clovis had passed the ford, as it is still 
named, of the Hart, he advanced with bold and hasty steps to prevent 
the escape of theenemy. His nocturnal march was directed by a flaming 
meteor, suspended in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and this 
signal, which might be previously concerted with the orthodox successor 
of St. Hilary, was compared tu the column of fire that guided the 
Israelites in the desert. At the third hour of the day, about ten miles 
beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked, the Gothic 
army ; whose defeat was already prepared by terror and confusion. 
Yet they rallied in their extreme distress, and the martial youths, whe 
had clamorously demanded the battle, refused to survive the ignominy 
of fight. T he two kings encountered each other in single combat. 
Alaric fell by the hand of his rival ; and the victorious Frank was saved 
by the goodness of Ins cwrass, and the vigour of his horse, from the 
spears of two desperate Goth», who furiously rode against him, to 
revenge the death of ther sovereign The vague expression of a moun- 
tain of the slain, serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite slaughter ; 
but Gregory has carefully observed, that his valiant countryman Apol- 
linaris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the nobles of 
Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected Catholics had been maliviously ex- 
posed to the blind assault of the enemy: and perhaps the influence of 
religion was superseded by personal attachment, or military honour.(1) 
Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still disguise our ignorance 
under that popular name), that it 1s almost equally difficult to foresee 
the events of war, or to explain their various consequences. <A bloody 
and complete victory has sometimes yielded no more than the procession 
of the field ; and the loss of ten thousand men has sometimes been suf- 
ficient to destioy, in a single day, the work of ages. The decisive 
battle of Puitiers was followed by the conquest of Aquitain. Alaric had 
left behind him an infant son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, 
and a disloyal people ; and the remaining forces of the Goths were op- 
ressed by the general consternation, or opposed to each other in civil 
discord. he victorious king of the Franks proceeded without delay to 
the siege of Angouléme. At the sound of his trumpets the walls of the 
city imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly fell to the ground ; a 
splendid miracle, which may be reduced to the supposition, that some 
clerical engineers had secretly undermined the foundations of the 
rampart.(2) At Bordeaux, which had snbmitted without resistance, 
Clovis established his winter-quarters ; and his prudent ceconomy tran- 
ee from Thoulouse the royal treasures, which were deposited in 
the capital of «he monarchy. ‘The conqueror penetrated as far as the 
confines of Spain ;(3) restored the honours of the Catholic church ; fixed 
in Aquitain a colony of Franks ;(4) and delegated to his heutenants the 


( At After correcting the text, or excusing the mistake, of Procopins, who plares the defeat 
of Alaric near Carcassone, we may conclude fiom the evidence of Gregory, Fortunatus, and 
the author of the Gesta Francorum, that the battle was fought a cumpo Voctadensi, on the 
banks of the Clain, about ten miles to the sonth of Poitiers Clovis oveltook and attacked the 
Visigoths near Vivonne, and the victory was decided near a village still named ( hampagne St. 
Hilaire. See the Dissertations of the Abbc le Beuf, tom 1. p 304—331 
(2) Angouléme is in the road from Poitiers to Bordeaux , and althongh Gregory delays the 
siege, | can more readily believe that he confounded the order of history, than that Clovis 
neglected the rules of war 
(3) Pyrenzos montes usque Perpinianum subjecit; 1s the expression of Rorico, which be 
trays his recent date, since Perpignan did not exist before the tenth century (Marca Hispa- 
uica, p. 458). This florid and fabulous writer (perhaps amonk of Annens See the Abbé 
le Benf, Mem de l’Academie, tom xvil. p 229—245.) relates, in the allegorzcad character 
of a shepherd, the genesal history of his countrymen the Franks, but his narrativeends with 
the death of Clovis 
(4) The author of the Gesta Francorum positively affirins, that Clovis fixed a body of Franke 
in the Saintonge and Bourdelois and he is not myudiciously followed by Rorico, electos 
mulites, atque fortassimos, cum parvulis, utque mulieribus ct it should seem that they 
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easy tash of subduing, or extirpating, the nation of the Visigoths. 
But the Visigoths were protected by the wise and powerful monaich of 
Italy. While the balance was still equal. Theodoric had perhaps de- 
pred the march of the Ostrogoths ; but their strenuous efforts success- 
fully resisted the ambition of Clovis; and the army of the Franks, and 
their Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise the siege of Arles, with 
the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. These vicissitudes in- 
clined the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an advantageous treaty 
of peace. The Visigoths were suffered to retain the possession of Sep- 
timania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees ; 
but the ample province of Aquitain, from those mountains to the Loire, 
was jnadiasolably united tothe kingdom of France (1) 

After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accepted the honours of 
the Roman consulship. The emperor Anastasius ambitiously bestowed 
on the most ae erhil vival of Theodoric, the title and ensigns of that 
eminent dignity , yet, from some unknown cause, the name of Clovis 
has not been inscribed in the Fast: either of the East or West.(2) On 
the solemn day, the monarch of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, 
was invested, in the church of St. Martin, with a purple tume and 
mantle. From thence he proceeded on horseback to the cathedial of 
Tours ; and, as he passed through the streets, profusely scattered, with 
his own hand, a donative of gold and silver to the joyful multitude, who 
incessantly repeated their acclamations of Consul and Augustus. ‘The 
actual, or legal authority of Clovis, could not receive any new accessions 
from the consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty pa- 
geant ; and, if the conqueror had been instructed to claim the an- 
cient prerogatives of that high office, they must have eapired with the 
period of its annual duration. But the Romans were diepaved to re- 
vere, in the person of their master, that antique title, which the em- 
perors condescended to assume: the Baibarian himself seemed to con 
tract a sacred obligation to respect the majesty of the republic, and 
the successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly for- 
gave, and almost ratified, the usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five yeais after the death of Clovis, this important conces- 
sion was more formally declared, in a treaty between his sons and the 
emperor Justiman. The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to defend their 
distant acquisitions, had resigned to the Franks the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles: of Arles, still adorned with the seat of a Pretorian pie- 
fect ; and of Marseilles, enriched by the advantages of trade and navi- 
gation.(3) This transaction was confirmed by the Imperial authority , 
and Justinian, generously yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps, which they already possessed, absolved the 


s00n mingled with the Romans of Aquitain, till Charlemagne introduced a more numerous 
and powerful colony (Dubos Hist Critique, tem up 215.) 

(1) In the composition of the Gothic war, I have used the following materials, with duc 
regard to their unequal value — Four epistles from Theodotic king of italy (Cassiodor 1 au 
epist 1-4 mmtom iv p 3—5 ), Procopius (de Bell Goth.) 1 ¢ 12. in tom a p 32, 33.), 
Gregory of loyrs (1 uc. 35, 36, 37 Intom it p 181—1835 ), Jornandes (de Keb Geticis, 
c 5% in tom up. 28), Fortunatus (in Vit St Hilarn, iv tom om p 380), Isidore (in 
Chron Goth in tom up 702), the Lpitome of Gregory of Tours (in tom ou, p 401) the 
autho: of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. p 553-555 ), the Fragments of Lredegarins (in 
tom u p 463), Aimom (Li ¢ 20 intom mi p 41, 42), and Rorico (1 iv. intom im p 
14—-19, 

(2) ae Fastz of Waly would naturally reject a consti), the evemy of their sovereign, but 
auy Ingenuous hypothesis that might explain the silence of Constantinople and Lgypt (the 
Chronicle of Marcellirus, and the Paschal), is overturned by the similar silence of Marius, 
bishop of Avenche, who composed his Fuséz in the kingdom of Burgundy If the evidence of 
Gregory uf Fours were less weighty and positive (1 ii. c.38 in tom u p 183 ), 1 could believe 
that Clovis, like Odoacer, received the lasung title and honours of Pa/rician (Pagi Critica, 
toin. fi p 474 492 ) 

(3) Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles styl! imported from the fast, paper, wine, oil, 
linen, silk, precious stones, spices, &c. ‘The Gauls, or Kranks, tiaded im Syria, and the Sy- 
1ians were established in Gaul See M de Guignes, Mem de l]’Academie, tom xxxviui. p 
471—475 
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provincials from their allegiance; and established on #mor e lawful, 
though not more solid, foundation, the throne of the Merovingians.(1) 
From that era, they enjoyed the right of celebrating at Arles, the games 
of the Circus ; and by a singular privilege, which was denied even tothe 
Persian monarch, the gold coin, impressed with their name and image, 
obtained a legal currency in the empire.(2) A Greek historian of that 
age has praised the private and public virtues of the Franks, with a 
partial enthusiasm, which cannot be sufficiently justified by their do- 
mestic annals.(3) He celebrates their politeness and urbanity, their 
regular government, and orthodox religion ; and boldly asserts, that 
these Barbarians could be distinguished only by their dress and lan- 
guage from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks already dis- 
played the social disposition, and lively graces, which in every age have 
disguised their vices, and sometimes concealed their intrinsic merit. 
Perhaps Agathias, and the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid progress 
of their arms, and the splendour of their empire. Since the conquest of 
Burgundy, Gaul, except the Gothic province of Septimania, was sub- 
ject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. They had extinguished 
the German kingdom of Thuringia, and their vague dominion pone 
ed beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their native forests. The Ale- 
manni, and Bavarians, who had occupied the Roman provinces of Rhietia 
and Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed themselves the 
humble vassals of the Franks; and the feeble barrier of the Alps was 
incapable of resisting their ambition. When the last survivor of the 
sons of Clovis united the inheritance and conquests of the Merovin- 

ians, his kingdom exterded far beyond the limits of modern France. 

et modern France, such has been the progress of arts and policy, far 
surpasses in wealth, populousness, and power, the epacious but savage 
tealms of Clotaire or Dagobert (4) 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of Europe, who can de- 
duce a perpetual succession from the conquerors of the Western empire. 
But their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten centuries of anarchy, 
and ignorance. On the revival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, disdained their Barbarian 
ancestors ; and a long period elapsed before patient labour could pro- 
vide the requisite materials to satisfy, or rather to excite, the curiosity 
of more enlightened times.(5) At length the eye of criticism and philo- 
sophy was directed to the antiquities of France: but even philosophers 
have been tainted by the contagion of prejudice and passion. The most 
extreme and exclusive systems, of the personal servitude of the Gauls, 
or of their voluntary and equal alliance with the Franks, have been 


(1) Ov yap rot. wovro Tadrras Evy try aodarer kextTyoOat Ppavyot, jn Te avTOKaTEpos 
TO Epyov emiogppayicavTos taro ye ‘This strong declaration of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic J 
iii cap 33 in tom. ii. p 41), wonld almost suffice to justifythe Abbé Dubos. 

(2) Tne Fianks, who probably used the mints of Lreves, Lyons and Arles, imitated the coin- 
age of the Roman emperors of seventy two svudidz, or pieces, to the pound of gold = But as the 
Franks established only a decuple proportion of gold and silver, ten shillings will be a suff- 
cient valuation of their solidus of gold = it was the common standard of the Barbaric fines, 
and contained forty denarii, or silver threepences Twelve of these denarn made a solidus, 
or shilling, the twentieth part of the ponderal aud numeral Zevre, or pound of silver, which 
has been so strangely reduced in modern France See le Blanc Traite Historique des Mun- 
noyes de France, p 37—43, &c 

(3) Agathias, iutom i: p.47 Gregory of Tours exhibits a very different picture Perhaps 
it would not be easy, within the same listorica) space, tu find more vice and less virtue 
We are continually shocked by the union of savage and corrupt manners. 

(4) M_ de Fencemagne has traced, in 4 correct and elegant dissertation (Mem. de 1’Aca.- 
demie, tom vii p. 505—528 ) the extent and limits of the Fiench monarchy. 

(5) The Abbé Dubos (Histeie Critique, tom. i. p 29—36 ) has truly end agreeably repre. 
sented the slow ptogress of these studies, aiid he observes, that Gregory of loure was only 
ouce printed before the year 1560. According to the complaint of Heiueccius (Opera tom 
fii Sylloge int p 248, &c ) Germany received with indifference and contempt the codes of 
Burbaric laws, which were published by Heroldus, Lindenbrogius, &c At present those 
Liws (as far as they relate to Gaul), the History of Gregory of Tours, and all the monuments 
of the Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect state, 1n the first four volumes of the 
Hiistonans of France 
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rashly conceived, and obstinately defended ; and the intemperate dis- 
putants have accus¢d each other of conspiring against the prerogative 
of the crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of the people. 
Yet the sharp conflict has usefully exercised the adverse powers of 
learning and genius ; and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and 
victorious, has extirpated some ancient errors, and established some 
interesting truths. An impartial stranger, instructed by their disco- 
veries, their disputes, and even their faults, may describe, from the 
same original materials, the state of the Roman provincials, after Gaul 
had submitted to the arms and laws of the Merovingian kings.(1 

The rudest, or the most servile condition of human society, 1s regu- 
lated however by some fixed and general rules. When Tacitus sur- 
veyed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he discovered some per- 
manent maxims or customs, of public and private life, which were pre- 
served by faithful tradition, till the mtroduction of the art of writing, 
and of the Latin tongue.(2) Before the election of the Merovingian 
kings, the most powerful tribe, or nation of the Franks, appointed four 
venerable chieftains to compose the Salic laws ;(3) and their labours 
were examined and approved in three successive assemblies of the 
people. After the baptism of Clovis, he reformed several articles that 
appeared incompatible with Christianity: the Salic law was again 
amended by his sons; and at length, under the reign of Dagobert, the 
code was revised and promulgated in its actual form, one hundred years 
after the establishment of the French monarchy. Within the same 
period, the customs of the Ripuartans were transcribed and published ; 
and Charlemagne himself, the legislator of his age and country, had 
accurately studied the ¢wo national laws, which still prevailed among 
the Franks (4) The same care was extended to their vassals ; and the 
rude institutions of the Alemanni and Bavarians were diligently com- 
pied and ratified by the supreme authority of the Merovingian kings. 

he Visigoths und Burgundians, whose conquests in Gaul preceded 
those of the Franks, shewed less impatience to attain one of the prin- 
cipal benefits of civilized society. Euric was the first of the Gothic 
princes, who expressed in writing the manners and customs of his peo- 
ple; and the composition of the Burgundian laws was a measure of 
policy rather than of justice ; to alleviate the yoke, and regain the af- 
fections, of their Gallic subjects.(5) Thus, by a singular coincidence, 
the Germans framed their artless institutions, at a time when the ela- 
borate system of Roman jurisprudence was finally consummated. In 
the Salic laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, we may compare the 
first rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil wisdom ; and whatever 


(1) In the space of thirty years (1728—1765) this interesting subject has been agitated by the 
free spirit of the Count de Boulainvilliers (Memoires Historiques sur \’ Etat de la France, par- 
ticularly tom i p 15-49), thelearned ingenuity of the Abbe Dubos (Histoire Critique de 
1’ Etablissement de la Mouaichie Francoise daus tes Gauls, 2 vol in 4to ), the comprehensive 
genius of the president de Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, particularly 1 xxvii xxx xxx1), 
and Tee and diligence of the Abbe de Mably (Observations sur l’Histoire de France, 
2 vo mo 

(2) ( have derived much instruction from two learned works of Heineccius, the History, aud 
the Elements, of the Germauic law, Ina judicious preface to the Liements, he considers, 
and tries to excuse, the defects of that barbarous Jurisprudence 

(5) Latin appears to have been the original language ofthe Saliclaw It was probably com - 
posed in the beginning of the fifth century, before the era (A D 421.) of the real or fabu- 
lous Pharamond. The preface tmettions the four Cantons which produced the four legisla- 
tors, and many provinces, Francoma, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, &c have claimed them as 
their aed See an excellent Dissertation of Hemeccius, de Lege Salici, tom. ni. Sylloge il). 
p. 247 ~ 267 

(3) Egimhard, in V.t Caroli Magni, c 29 in tom v_ p. 100. By these two laws, most critics 
understand the Sahc and the Ripuarian ‘The former extended from the Carbonarian forest to 
the Leite (tom iv p 151), and the latter might be obeyed from the same forest to the Rhine 
(tom iv. p 222 ) 

(5) Consult the ancient and modern prefaces of the several Codes, in the fourth volume of 
the Histonans of France ‘The origimal prologue to the Salic law expresses (though in a 
foreign dialect) the genume spirit of the Franks, more forcibly than the ten books of Gre 
gory of Tours 
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prejudices may be suggested in favour of Barbarism, our calmer reflec- 
tions will ascribe to tae Romans the superior advantages, not only of 
science and reason, but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws of the 
Barbarians were adapted to their wants and desires, their occupations 
and their capacity ; and they all contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the society for whose use they were ori- 
een established. The Merovingians, instead of imposing an uni- 
orm rule of conduct on their various subjects, permitted each people, 
and each family of their empire, freely to enjoy their domestic insti- 
rear nor were the Romans excluded from the common benefits 
of this legal toleration.(2) The children embraced the law of their 
parents, the wife that of her husband, the freedman that of his patron ; 
and, in all causes, where the parties are of different nations, the plamn- 
tiff, or accuser, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the defendant, 
who may always plead a judicial presumption of 1ight or imnocence. 
A more ample latitude was allowed, if every citizen in the presence 
of the judge, might declare the law under which be desired to 
live, and the national society to which he chose to belung Such 
an indulgence would abolish the partial distinctions of victory, 
and the Roman provincials might patiently acquiesce in the hardships 
of their condition ; since it depended on themselves to assume the pni- 
vilege, if they dared to assert the character, of free and warlike Bua- 
barians.(3) 

When justice inexorable requires the death of a murderer, each, pri- 
vate citizen 1s fortified by the assurance, that the laws, the magistrate, 
and the whole community, are the guardians of Is personal safety 
But in the loose society of the Germans, revenge was always honourable, 
and often meritorious : the independent warrior chastised, or vindicated, 
with his own hand, the injuries which he had offered. or received ; and 
he had only to dread the resentment of the sons, and kinsmen, of the 
enemy whom he had suaerificed to his selhsh or angry passions, The 
magistrate, conscious, of his weakness, :nterposed, not to punish, but 
to reconcile ; and he was satisfied if he could persuade, or compel, the 
contending parties to pay, and to accept, the moderate fine which had 
been ascertained us the price of blood.(4) The fierce spirit of the 
Franks would have opposed a more rigorous sentence ; the same fierce- 
ness despised these ineffectual restraints: and, when their simple man- 
ners had been corrupted by the wealth of Gaul, the public peace was 
continually violated by acts of hasty or deliberate guilt In every just 
government, the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for 
the murder of a peasant, or a prince. But the national inequality es- 


(1) Lhe Ripvuian law declares, and defines, this indulgeuce in favour of the plautiff (t1 
Xhal. in tom iv. p 240), and the same toleration is undetstood, or expressed, in all the 
Codes, except that of the Visigoths of Spain dauta daversitas Jegum (says Agobard, in the 
ninth century) quanta non solum iu regionibus, aut civitatibus, sed etiam in multis domibus 
habetur Nar plerumque contingit ut simul eant aut sedeant quinque bonnes, et nullus €0 
rum communem legem cum aitero habeat (an tom vi p 356) He foolishly proposes to 
1 troduce an uniformity of Jaw, as well as ot faith 

(2) Inter Romanos negotia causarum Romanis legibus precipmmus terminari Such are 
the words of a general constitution promulgated by Clotaire, the son of Clovis, and sole mo- 
narch of the Frauks (in tom iv p 116.), about the year 560 

(3) This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced (Esprit des Luix, | xxviii 2) froma 
constitution of Lothaire (, (feg fangobaid, i i: tit Ivan im Codex Lindebrog p 664 )- 
thongh the example ts too recent and partial. From a various reading, in the Salic law (tit. 
nliv not xlv.), the Abbe de Mably (tom 1 p. 290—203 ) has conjectured, that, at first, a 
Barbarian only, and afterwards any san (consequently a Roman), might hve according to 
the law of the Franks {fam sorry to offend this ingenious conjecture by observing, that the 
stricter sense ( Barbayum) is expressed in the refurmed copy of Charlemagne , which ts con 
firmed by the Royal and Wolfenbuttle MSS. The looser interpretation (hominem) is autho- 
rised only by the MS. of Fulda, from whence Heroldus published bis edition See the four 
original texts of the Salic law, in tom iv. p 147. 173 196 220 

(4) tn the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of murder was expiated by a pecuniary satis 
faction to the fatnily ofthe deceased (Feithius Antiquitat Hometic 1 it ¢ 8) Heimnecius, 
iu his preface to the elements of Germanic Law, favourably suggests, that at Rome and 
Athens homicide was only punished with exile. [t1s true but exile was a cupetal punish- 
ment for a citizen of Rome or Athens 
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tablished by the Franks, 1n their criminal proceedings, was the last in- 
sult and abuse ef conquest.(1) In the calm moments of legislation, 
they solemnly pronounced, that the life of a Roman was of smaller value 
than that of a Barbarian. The Antrustzon,(2) a name expressive of 
the most illustrious birth or dignity among the Franks, was appreciated 
at the sum of six hundred pieces of gold; while the noble provincial, 
who was admitted to the king’s table, might be legally murdered at the 
expence of three hundred pieces. Two hundred were deemed sufficient 
for a Frank of ordinary condition ; but the meaner Romans were ex- 
posed to disgrace and danger by a trifling compensation of one hundred, 
or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had these laws been regulated by any 
principle of equity or reason, the public protection should have supphed 
in just proportion the want of personal strength. But the legislator 
had weiied in the scale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a sol- 
dier against that of a slave: the head of an insolent and rapacious Bar- 
bayugn was guarded by an heavy fine; and the shghtest aid was afforded 
to.the most defenceless subjects, Time insensibly abated the pride of 
the conquerors, and the patience of the vanquished ; and the boldest 
citizen was taught by experience, that he might suffer more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the Franks became less fe- 
rocious, their laws were rendered more severe ; and the Merovingian 
kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour of the Visigoths and 
Burgundians (3) Under the empire of Charlmagne, murder was uni- 
versally punished with death ; and the use of capital punishments has 
been liberally multiplied in the jurisprudence of modern Europe.(4) 
The civil and military professions, which had been separated by Con- 
stantine, were again united by the Barbarians. The harsh sound of the 
Teutonic appellations was mollified into the Latin titles of Duke, of 
Count, or of Prefect ; and the same officer assumed, within his district, 
the command of the troops, and the administration of justice.(5) But 
the fierce and illiterate chieftain was seldom qualified to discharge the 
duties of a judge, which require all the faculties of a philosophic mind, 
laberiously cultivated by experience and study ; and his 1ude ignorance 
was compelled to embrace some simple, and visible, methods of ascer- 
taining the cause of justice. In every religion the Deity has been 1n- 
voked to confirm the truth, or to punish the falsehood, of human testi- 
mony ; but this powerful instrument was misapplied, and abused, by 
the simplicity of the German legislators. The party accused might 
justify his innocence, by producing before their tribunal a number of 
friendly witnesses, who solemnly declared their belief or assurance, that 
he was not guilty. According to the weight of the charge, this legal 
number of compw gators was multiplied ; seventy-two voices were re- 
quired to absolve an incendiary, or assassin: and when the chastity of 


(1) This propottion 1s fixed by the Salle (tit xliv im tom. iv. p 147) and the Ripuarian 
(tit vit xi xxsvi intom iv p 237 241) laws but the latter does not distinguish any 
difference of Romans. Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks theinselves, 
and the Burgundsanus and Alemann between the [rauks and the Romans 

(2) The Antrusteones, quiin truste Dominica sunt, leudt, fideles, undoubtedly represent 
the first order of Franks, but st 19a question. whether their rank was personal, or hereditary. 
rhe Abbé de Mubly (tom. 1 p 334—347) js not displeased to mortify the pride of birth 
ie een ais) ¢. 25), by dating the orzgen of French nobility from the reign of Clotatre 
i e (A. ) 

(3) See the Burgundian laws (tit i: intom iv p 257.), the Code of the Visigoths (1. vi. 
tit. ve in tom. iv p 384 ), and the constitution of Chiddebert, uot of Paris, but most evidently 
of Austracia (in tom is p 112) Their premature severity was sometimes rash, and ex- 
ceesive Childebert condemned not onty murderers but robbers , quomodo sine lege involavit, 
sine I«ge moriatur, aud even the negligent judge was involved im the same sentence. The 
Visigoths abandoned an unsuecesful surgeon to the famly of his deceased patient, ut quod 
de eo facere volnennt habeant potestatem (1 x1 tit 1. in tom iv p 435). 

4) dee in tne sixth colume of the works of Heineccius, the Elementa Jutis Germanici, 
oii. p li No 261, 262 280-283 Yet some vestiges of these pecuniary compositions fur 
murder, have been traced in Germany, as late as the sixteenth a 

(5) The whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurisdiction 13 comously treated 
by Helneccius (Element Jur. Germ 1 11 No 1—72). Icannot find any proof, that, under 
the Merovingian 1.ace, the scabinz, or assessors, were chosen by the people 
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a queen of France was suspected, three liundred gallant nobles swore, 
without hesitation, that the infant prince had been actually begotten by 
her deceased husband.(1) The sin, and scandal of mamfest and fre- 
quent perjuries engaged the magistrates to remove these dangerous 
temptations; and to supply the defects of human testimony ; by the 
famous experiments of fireand water. These extraordinary trials were 
80 capriciously contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, and imnocence in 
others, could not be proved without the interposition of a miracle. 
Such miracles were readily provided by fraud and credulity ; the most 
intricate causes were determined by this easy and infallible method ; 
and the turbulent Barbarians, who might have disdained the sentence 
of the magistrate, submissively acquiesced in the judgment of God.(2) 
But the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior credit 
and authority, among a warlike people, who could not believe, that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward deserved to live.(3) Both 
in civil and criminal proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the defendant, 
or even the witness, were exposed to mortal challenge from the an- 
tagonist who was destitute of legal proofs; and it was incumbent on 
them, either to desert their cause, or publicly to maintain their honour 
in the lists of battle. They fought either on foot or on horseback, ac- 
cording to the custom of their nation ;(4) and the decision of the 
sword, or lance, was ratified by the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, 
and of the people. This sanguinary law was introduced into Gaul by 
the Burgundians; and their legislator Gundobald(5) condescended to 
answer the complaints and objections of his subject Avitus. ‘ Is it not 
true,” said the king of Burgundy to the bishop, “ that the event of 
“‘ national wars, and private combats, is directed by the judgment of 
** God ; and that his providence awards the victory to the juster cause °” 
By such prevailing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice of judicial 
duels, which had been peculiar to some tribes of Germany, was propua- 
gated and established in all the monarchies of Europe, trom Sicily to 
the Baltic. At the end of ten centuries, the reign of level violence was 
not totally extinguished; and the ineffectual censures of saints, of 
popes, and of synods, may seem to prove, that the influence of Super- 
stition is weakened by its unnatural alliance with reason and humanity. 
The tribunals were stained with the blood, perhaps, of innocent and 
respectable citizens ; the law, which now favours the rich, then yielded 
to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were condemned, 
either to renounce their fairest claims and possessions, to sustain the 
dangers of an unequal conflict,(6) or to trust the doubtful aid of a 


(1) Gregor Turon. |. viii c 9. in tom li p. 316 Montesquieu observes (kspiit des Loix, 
1 xxvii c. 13), that the Salic law did not admit these negative proofs so un'versally estab- 
lished iu the Barbaric codes. Yet this obecure concubine (Fredegundus), who became the 
wite of the grandson of Clovis, must have followed the Salic law. 

(2) Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has given two [nosertations (xxxvin, xxx0x ) on 
the judgments of God. it was expected, that re would not buin the mnocent, and wat 

the pure element of tater would not allow the gnilty to sink inte Its bosom. 

(3) Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, | xvvin. c. 17 ) bas condescended to eaplatn and excuse 
‘* lamamiere de penser de nos peres,’’ on the sitbyect of judicial combats He follows thas 
strange institution from the age of Guudobuld to that of St. Lewis, and the philosopher jg 
sometimes lost in the legal antiquarian 

(4) In a memorable duel at Aix-la Chapelle (A. D 820), before the etnperar Tews the 
Pious; his hographer observes, secundum legem propnam, ntpote quia uterque Gothus erat, 
equestri pugn& congressus est (Vit Lud. In c 23 intom vi p 103) kituoldus Nigelt is 
(1. iti 543—628 in tom vi p 48—50), who describes the duel, admires the a7s novu of 
fighting on horseback, which was unknown to the Franks 

(5) in his original edict, published at Lyons (A. D. 501 ), Gundobald estatlishes and justi. 
fies the use of judicial combat (Leg Burgund tit xiv. intom.u p 267, 268), Three hun 
dred years afterwards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, solicited Lewis the Pious to abolish the law 
of an Arian tyrant (in tom. vi. p 356--358 ) He relates the conversation of Gundobald and 
Avitus. 

(6) ** Accidit (says Agobard,) ut non solum valentes viirbus, sed etiam infirm et scnes 
‘* Jaccesantur ad pugnam, etiam pro vilissimis rebus Quibus forallibus certamimbns con- 
‘*tingunt homicidia injusta, et crudeles ac pervers: eventus Judiciorum' Like a prudent 
1hetoriclan, he suppresses the legal privilege of hiring champions 
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mercenary champion. This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on 
the provincials of Gaul, who complained of any injuties in their persons 
and property. Whetever mht be the strength, or courage, of indi- 
viduals, the victorious Barbarians excelled in the love and exercise of 
arms; and the vanquished Roman was unjustly summoned to repeat, 
in his own person, the bloody contest, which had been already decided 
against his country.(1 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty thousand Germans had 
formerly passed the Rhine under the command of Ariovistus. One 
third part of the fertile lands of the Sequani was appropriated to their 
use ; and the conqueror soon repeated his oppressive demand of another 
third, for the accommodation of a new colony of twenty-four thousand 
Barbarians, whom he had invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul.(2) 
At the distance of five hundred years, the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
who revenged the defeat of Ariovistus, usurped the same unequal pro- 
portion of two thirds of the subject lands. But this distribution, 1in- 
stead of spreading over the province, may be reasonably confined to the 
peculiar districts where the victorious people had been planted, by their 
own choice, or by the policy of their leader. In these districts, each 
Barbarian was connected by the ties of hospitality with some Roman 
provincial, To this unwelcome guest, the ie rietor was compelled to 
abandon two-thirds of his patrimony: but the German, a shepherd, and 
a hunter might sometimes content himself with a rapacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, though most valuable, 
portion, to the toil of the industrious husbandman.(3) The silence 
of ancient and authentic testimony has encouraged an opinion, that 
the rapine of the Franks was not moderated, or disguised, by the forms 
of a legal division ; that they dispersed themselves over the provinces 
of Gaul, without order or controul; and that each victorious robber, 
according to his wants, his avarice, and his strength, measured, with 
his sword the extent of his new inhertance. At a distance from their 
sovereign, the Barbarians might indeed be tempted to exercise such 
arbitrary depredation ; but the firm and artful poey of Clovis must 
curb a iicanitions spirit, which would aggravate the misery of the van- 
uished, whilst it corrupted the union and discipline of the conquerors 
The memorable vase of Soissons is a monument, and a pledge, of 
the regular distribution of the Gallic spoils. It was the duty, and the 
interest, of Clovis, to provide rewards for a successful army, and 
settlements for a numerous peuple, without inflicting any wanton, or 
superfluous injuries, on the igval catholics of Gaul. The ample fund, 
which he might lawfully acquire, of the Imperial patrimony, vacant 
lands and Gothic usurpations, would diminish the cruel necessity of 
seizureand confiscation; and the humble provincials would more patiently 
acquiesce in the equal and regular distribution of their loss.(4) 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their extensive 


(1) Montesquieu (Espiit des Lox, xxvii ¢ 14), who understands why the judicial come 
bat was admitted by the Burgundians, Ripuaridus, Alemanm, Bavarians, Lomnbards, ‘Thurin- 
gians, Frisons, and Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems to countenance the assertion), 
that it was not allowed by the Salic law = Yet the sane custom, dt least i cases of treason, 
1g inentioned by Ermoldus Nigellus (1. 11 543 an tom vi p 48), and the anonymous bio- 
grapher of Lewis the Pious (c 46. in tom vi p 112) as the ‘ mos antiquus Francoru.n, 
more Francis solito,”’ &c expressions too general to excludé the noblest of their tribes. 

(2) Cesar de Bell Gall 1.1. c 31. mtom 1, p 215, 

(3) The obscure hints of a division of lands occasionally scattered in the laws of the Bur. 
gundians (tit liv. Nol, 2 intom iv p 271, 272 ), and Visigoths (1 x. tit i. No8,9 16, in 
tum iv. p. 428, 429, 430 ), are skilfully explained by the president Montesquicu (Esprit deg 
Loix, 1. xxx c 7,8,9). I shall ouly add, that, among the vane) the division seems to 
have been ascertained by the yudgment of the neighbourhood , that the Barbarsans frequently 
usurped the remaining turd, ray. that the Romans might recover their right, unices they 

ere barred by a prescription of fifty years 
ig 4) itis singular Caneel: that the president de Montesquicu (Esprit des Loin, |. xxx. c, 
7.), and the Abbe de Mabiy (Observations, tom i. p. 21, 22), agree in this strange sup 
position of abitrary and private rapine. The count de Boulainvilhers (Etat. de la France, tom 
1. Pp. 22, 23) shew a strong understanding, through a cloud of ignorance, and prejudice. 
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domain. After the conquest of Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic 
simphcity of their ancestors: the cities were abandoned to solitude 
and decay ; and their coins, their charters, and their synods, are still 
inscribed with the names of the villas, or rural pees in which they 
successively resided. One hundred and sixty of these palaces, a title 
which need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or luxury, were 
scattered through the provinces of their kingdom ; and if some might 
claim the honours of a fortress, the far greater part could be esteemed 
only in the light of profitable farms. The mansion of the long-haired 
kings was surrounded with convenient yards, and stables, for the cattle 
and the poultry ; the garden was planted with useful vegetables ; the 
various trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the arts of hunting 
and fishing, were exercised by servile hands for the emolument of the 
sovereign; his magazines were filled with corn and wine, either for 
sale or consumption ; and the whole administration was conducted by 
the strictest maxims of private ceconomy.(1) This a patrimony 
was appropriated to supp the hospitable plenty of Clovis, and his 
successors ; and to reward the fidelity of their brave companions, who, 
both in peace and war, were devoted to their personal service. Instead 
of an horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, according to his 
rank, or merit, or favour, was invested with a benefice, the primitive 
name, and most simple form of the feudal possessions. These gifts 
might be resumed at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and his fecble pre- 
rogative derived some support from the influence of his liberality. But 
this dependent tenure was gradually abolished(2) by the independent 
and rapacious nobles of France, who established the perpetual propery 
and hereditary succession, of their benefices: a revolution sa utary to 
the earth, which had been injured, or neglected, by its prog aoys 
masters.(3) Besides these royal and beneficiary estates, a large pro- 
portion had been assigned, in the division of Gaul, of allodiul and 
Saltc lands: they were ao from tribute, and the Salic lands were 
equally shared among the male descendants of the Franks.(4) 

In the bloody discord, and silent decay of the Merovingian line, a 
new order of tyrants arose in the provinces, who, under the appellation 
of Seniors, or Lords, usurped aright to govern, and a licence to op- 

ress, the subjects of their peculiar territory. Their ambition might 

e checked by the hostile resistance of an equal: but the laws were 
extinguished ; and the sacrilegious Barbarians, who dared to proyoke 
the vengeance of asaint or bishop,(5) would seldom respect the land- 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. The common, or public 
rights of nature, such as they had always been deemed by the Roman 
jJurisprudence,(6) were severely restrained by the German conquerors, 
whose amusement, or rather passion, was the exercise of hunting. The 
vague dominion, which Man has assumed over the wild inhabitants of 


(1) See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charlemagne, which contains seventy distinct 
and minute regulations of that great monaich (an tom vp 652-657) He regres an ac- 
count of the horus and skins of the goats, allows ns fish to be sold, and catetully directs that 
the larger villas (Capitanea ) shail mamtam one hunded hens and tbhuty geese, and the 
smaller (Aanstonalcs) fifty hens and twelve geese Mebillon (de Re Diplomatic’) bas inves 
tigated the names, the number, aud the situation of the Merovingian villas 

(2) From a passage of the Burgundian law (tit i No 4 mmtom iy p 257), it 18 evident, 
that a deserving son might expect to hold the fands which his father had rceeived trom the 
roval boanty of Gundobald The Burgundians would (iimly matntaiu their privilege, and their 
example might encourage the beueficratics of Trance 

(5) Lhe revolutions of the benefices and fiets are clearly fixed bythe Abbe de Mably. His 
accurate distinction of tames gives him a merit to which even Montesquieu ta a stranger. 

(4) See the Sahic law (tit Ini intom.iv p 156) The origin and nature of these Salic 
lands, which, in times of ignorance were peifectly understood, now perplexed our most 
learned and sagacious critics. 

(5) Many of the two hundred and six miracles of St. Martin (Greg. Turon in Maxima 
Bibhothecé Patrum, tom x1. p 896—932) were repeatedly performed to punish sacrilege. 
Andite hee omnes (exclaims the bishop of Tours), potestatem hadentes, after relating, how 
some horses run mad, that had been turned into a sacred meadow. 

(6) Hemec Element, Jur. German. 1 i) p. 1, No 8. 
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the earth, fhe air, and the waters, was confined to some fortunate in. 
dividuals of the hnman species. Gaul was again overspread with 
woods; and the animals, who were reserved for the use, or pleasure, 
ot the lord, might ravage, with impunity, the fields of his sndustrions 
vassals. The chace was the sacred privilege of the nobles, and their 
domestic servants. Pelebeian transgressors were aely chaste with 
stripes and imprisonment ;(1) but in an age which admitted a slight 
composition for the life of a citzen, it was a capital crime to destroy a 
stag or a wild bull within the precincts of the royal forests.(2) 
Avconiing to the maxims of ancient war, the conqueror became the 
lawful master of the enemy whom he had subdued and spared:(3) and 
the fruitful cause of personal slavery, which had been almost sup- 
pressed by the peaceful sovereignty of Rome, was again revived and 
multiplied by the perpetual hostilities of the independent Barbarians. 
The Goth, the Burgundian, or the Frank, who returned from a successful 
expedition, dragged after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom he treated with the same brutal contempt. The 
youths of an elegant form and ingenuous aspect, were set apart for the 
domestic service ; a doubtful situation, which alternately exposed them 
to the favourable, or cruel, impulse of passion. The useful mechanics 
and servants (smiths, carpenters, taylors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, 
dyers, and workmen in gold and silver, &c.) employed their skull for 
the use, or profit, of their master. But the Roman captives who were 
destitute of art, but capable of labour, were condemned, without regard 
to their former rank, to tend the cattle, and cultivate the lands of the 
Barbarians. 'The number of the hereditary bondsmen, who were attached 
to the Gallic estates, was continually increased by new supplies; and 
the servile people, according to the situation and temper of their lords, 
was sometimes raised by preca1ious indulgence, and more frequently 
depressed by capricious despotism.(4) An absolute power of life and 
death was exercised by these lords; and when they married their 
daughters, a train of useful servants, chained on the waggens to pre- 
vent their escape, was sent as a nuptial present into a distant country.(5) 
The majesty of the Roman laws protected the hberty of each citizen, 
against the rash effects of his own distress, or despair. But the sub- 
jects of the Merovingian kings might alienate their personal freedom ; 
and this act of legal suicide, which was famiharly practised, is ex- 
pressed in terms most disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of human 
nature.(6) The example of the poor, who purchased hfe by the sa- 


(1) Jonas, bishop of Orleans (1 D 821—826 Cave, Hist Literaria, p 413) censures the 
fegad tyranny of the nobles Pro feiis, quas cura homimum non almt, sed Deus in Commune 
mortalibus ad utendum Concessit pauperes a potentioribus spoliantur, flagellantur, ergastulis 
detruduntur, et multa aha patiantur. Hoc enim qui faciunt, dege murs se tacere Juste posse 
contendant De Institutione Laicorum, | lic 25 apud Thomassmn, Discipline de I’kglise, 
tom ml p 1348, 

(2) On a mete suspsc:on, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontran, king of Burgundy, was stoned 
to death (Gieg Luron 1 x c.10 intom uo p 569) Jolin of Salisht'y (Valicart Loa ec. 
4) asverts the rights of nature, and exposes the Ciuel practice of the twelith century  Sce 
Heimeccius, Elem. Jur Gem | on pot No 51-57 

(3) ‘The custom of enslaving prisoners of war was totally extingmoehed in the thirteenth 
century, by the prevailing influence of Christianity , but it might be proved, front frequent 
passages of Gregory of Lours, &c that it was practintd, without censure, under the Mero~ 
vingian tace , and even Grotius hiu self (de Jure Bellret Pacis, | ai c 7), 48 well as his 
commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured to reconcile 1t with the laws of nature and reason 

(4) The state professions, &c of the German Italian, and Gallic slaves during the middle 
ages, are explained by Heimeccius (i Jement Jur Germ 1 1 Ne 28 -47 ), Muratori (Dissertet. 
xiv, xv), Ducange (Gloss sub voce Servz, and the Abbe de Mably (Observations, tom. ih. 
p 3, &c p 237, &c ) 

(5) Gregory of Tous (1 vic 45 in tom up 289 ) relutts a memorable example, in 
which Ghilpeiic only abused the private rights of a master Many families, which belonged 
to his domus fiscales, in the neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly sent away ito Spain. 

(6) Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciphuam ponere, vel venumdare 
aut quod vobis placuerit de me facere Marculf Formul | 1 28 in tom. iv. p. 497. The 
Formula ot Lindenbrogius (p 559), and that of Anjou (p 565) are to the same effect. 
Gregory of Tours (1 vn c 45, im tom u p. 311) speaks of many persons, who sold them- 
selves for bread, 1n a great famine 
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crifice of all that can render life desirable, was gradually wumitated b 
the feeble and the devout, who in times of public disorder pusillani- 
mously crowded to shelter themselves under the battlements of a 
powerful chief, and around the shrine of a popular saint. Their sub- 
mission was accepted by these temporal, or spiritual, patrons ; and the 
hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own condition, and that of 
their latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, during five successive’ 
centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote 
the increase, and to confirm the duration, of personal servitude. Time 
and violence almost obliterated the intermediate ranks of society ; and 
left an obscure and narrow interval between the noble and the slave. 
This arbitrary and recent division has been transformed by pride and 
pruaice into a national distinction, universally established i the arms 
and the laws of the Merovingians. The nobles, who claimed their 

enuine, or fabulous, descent, from the independent and victorious 

ranks, have asserted, and abused, the indefeasible right of conquest, 
over a prostrate crowd of slaves and plebe1ans, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 

The general state and revolutions of France, a name which was im- 
posed by the conquerors, may be illustrated by the particular example 
of a province, a diocese or a senatorial family. Auvergne had formerly 
maintained a just pre-eminence among the independent states and cities 
of Gaul. The brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a singular 
trophy ; the sword of Cesar himself, which he had lost when he was 
repulsed before the walls of Gergovia.(1) As the common offspring of 
Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with the Romans (2) and if 
each province had imitated the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, the 
fall of the Western empire might have been prevented, or delayed. 
They firmly maintained the fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn 
to the Visigoths ; but when their bravest nobles had fallen in the battle 
of Poitiers, they accepted, without resistance, a victorious and catholic 
sovereign. This easy and valuable conquest was achieved, and pos- 
sessed, by Theodoric, the eldst son of Clovis: but the remote province 
was separated from his Austrasian dominions, by the intermediate 
kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which formed, after their 
father’s death, the inheritance of his three brothers. The king of 
Paris, Childebert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and beauty of 
Auvergne.(3) The Upper country, which rises towards the south into 
the mountains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and various prospect of 
woods and pastures ; the sides of the hills were clothed with vines ; and 
each eminence was crowned with a villa or castle. Inthe Lower Au- 
vergne, the river Allier flows through the fair and spacious plain of 
Limagne ; and the inexhaustible fertility of the soil supplied, and still 
supplies, without any interval of repose, the constant repetition of the 
same harvests.(4) On the false et that their lawful sovereign had 
been slain in Germany, the city and diocese of Auvergne were betrayed 


(1) When Cesar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch in Caesar in tom i p 409 )° yet he re- 
lates his unsuccessful siege of Gergovia, with less frankness than we might expect from a 
great man to whom victory was familar. He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he 
rie na and seveu hundred men (de Bel). Gallico, 1 vi. c. 44 —53. in tom. 
e p. Same . 

(2) Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dicere, et sanguine ab Iliaco popuios compntare 
(Sidon. Apollinar 1, vii epist. 7 in tom 1. p 799) Lam not informed of the degrees and 
circumstances of this fabulous pedigree 

3) Ether the first, or second, partition among the sons of Clovis, had given Berry to 
Childebert (Greg Turon ! iit. c 12. in tom. it p 192) Velim (said he), Arvernam 
Lemanem, que tant’ jocunditatis gratia refulgere dicitur oculis cernere (1 tii.c 9 p. 191). 
The face of the cout.try was coucealed by a thick fog, when the hing of Paris made his entry 
into Clermont 

(4) For the description of Auvergne, see Sidonius (1. 1v. epist 21, in tom. 1. p. 793) with 

the notes of Savaron and Sirmond (p 279, and 51, of their respective editions), Boulain- 
villiers (Etat de la France, tom. fi. p 242—268), and the Abbé de la Longuerue (Descrip- 

thon de la France, part i. p. 132—139). 
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hy the grandson of Sidonins Apollinari¢ Childebert enjoyed this clan- 
destine victory ; and the free subjects of Theodoric threatened to desert 
his standard, ifhe indulged his private resentment, while the nation 
was engaged in the Burgundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia 
, s00n yielded to the persuasive eloquence of their king. ‘“ Follow me,” 
said Theodoric, “into Auvergne: I will lead you into a province, 
*‘ where you may acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious ap- 
*¢ parel, to the full extent of your wishes. I repeat my promise; I give 
*‘ you the people, and their wealth, as your prey ; aad you may tran- 
** sport them at pleasure into your own country.” By the execution of 
this promise, Theodoric justly forfeited the allegiance of a people, whom 
he devoted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by the fiercest Bar- 
barians of Germany,(1) spread desolation over the fruitful face of Au- 
vergne ; and two places only, a strong castle, and a holy shrine, were 
saved, or redeemed, from their licentious fury. The castle of Meroliac(2) 
was seated on a lofty rock, which rose an hundred feet above the sur- 
face of the plain; and a large reservoir of fresh water was inclosed, 
with some arable lands, within the circle of its fortifications. The 
Franks beheld with envy and despair this impregnable fortress: but 
they surprised a party of fifty stragglers; and, as they were oppressed 
by the number of their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, the al- 
ternative of life or death for these wretched victims, whom the cruel 
Barbarians were prepared to massacre on the refusal of the garrison. 
Another detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, where the 
inhabitants, with their valuable effects, had taken refuge in the sanc- 
tuary of St. Julian. The doors of the church resisted the assault ; but 
a daring soldier entered through a window of the choir, and opened a 
passage to his companions. The clergy and apes the sacred and the 
profane spoils, were rudely torn from the altar ; and the sacnlegious 
division was made at a small distance from the town of Brioude. But 
this act of impiety was severely chastised by the devout son of Clovis. 
He punished with death the most atrocious offenders; left their secret 
accomplices tu the vengeance of St. Julian, released the captives; re- 
stured the plunder ; and extended the nights of sanctuary, five miles 
round the sepulchre of the holy martyr.(3) 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from Auvergne, Theodoric 
exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of a people, whose just hatred 
could be restrained only by their fear. A select band of noble youths, 
the sons of the principal senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as 
the hostages of the faith of Childebert, and of their countrymen. On 
the first rumour of war, or conspiracy, these guiltless youths were re- 
duced to a state of servitude ; and one of them, Attalus,(4) whose ad- 
ventures are more particularly related, kept his master’s horses in the 
diocese of Treves. After a painful search, he was discovered, in this 
unworthy occupation, by the emissanies of his grandfather, Gregory 
bishop of Langres ; but his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by 
the avarice of the Barbarian, who required an exorbitant sum of ten 


(1) Furorem gentium, qua de ulterlore Rheni amnis paite veneiant, superare upon potera 
(Greg. Juron I. iv c 50 in tom mu 229), was the excuse of another king of Austrasia 
(A D 574), for the ravages which bis troops committed in the neighbourhood of Paris, 

(2) From the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gregory of Tours (in tom 1 
p 192.) have fixed this fortress at a place named Custel Me) liac, two miles from Mauriac, in 
the Upper Auvergne. In this description, I translate wnfra as if I read entra, the two pre- 
positions are perpetually confounded by Gregory, or bis transcribers, and the sense must 
always decide 

(3) See these revolutions, and wars, of Auvergne, in Gregory of Tours (1 uc 37. in tom, 
bp 183. aud} fii. c. 9 12, 15 p 191,192 de Miraculis dt Julian. c 13. in tom. ji p, 

). He frequently betrays hie extraordinary attention to his native country 

(4) The story of Attalus is relsted by Gregory of Lours (1 til c 16 an tom ii p, 195— 
195.) His editor, the P Ruinart, confounds this Attalus, who was a youth (pyer) in the 
year 532, with a friend of Sidonius of the same name, who was count of Antun, fifty or sixty 
years before. Such an error, which cannot be imputed to ignorance, 18 excused, in some 


degree, by 1ts own magnitude 
Vou. IL 2H 
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pounds of gold for the freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance 
was effected by the hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave bel ig to the 
kitchens of the bishop of Langres (1) An unknown agent intro- 
duced.him into the same family. The Barbarian purchased for 
the price of twelve pieces of gold; and was pleased to learn, that he 
was deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal table: ‘“ Next Sunday,” 
said the Frank, “ I shall invite my neighbours, and kinsmen. Exert 
“thy art, and force them to confess, that they have never seen, or 
“ tasted, such an entertainment, even in the king’s house.” Leo as- 
sured him, that, if he would provide a sufficient quantity of poultry, 
his wishes should be satisfied. The master, who already aspired to the 
merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, as his own, the praise which the 
voracious guests unanimously bestowed on his cook ; and the dextrous 
Leo insensibly acquired the trust and management of his household. 
After the patient expectation of a whole year, he cautiously whispered 
his design to Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare for flight in the en- 
suing night. At the hour of midnight, the ae guests retired 
from table; and the Frank’s son-in-law, whom Leo attended to his 
apartment with a nocturnal potation, condescended to jest on the fa- 
cility with which he might betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after 
sustaining this dangerous raillery, entered his master’s bed-chamber ; 
removed his spear and shield ; silently drew the fleetest horses from the 
stable ; unbarred the ponderous gates; and excited Attalus to save his 
life and liberty by incessant diligence. Their apprehensions urged 
them to leave their horses on the banks of the Meuse ;(2) they swam 
the river, wandered three days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted 
otly by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they lay con- 
cealed in a dark thicket, they heard the noise of horses ; they were 
terrified by the angry countenance of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration, that, if he could seize the guilty fugitives, 
one of them he would cut in pieces with his sword, and would expose 
the other on a gibbet. At jong. Attalus, and his faithful Leo, reached 
the friendly habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who recruited their 
fainting strength with bread and wine, concealed them from the search 
of their enemy, and safely conducted them, beyond the limits of the 
Austrasian kingdom, to the episcopal palace of Langres. Gregory em- 
braced his | Sgr oeg with tears of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his 
whole family, from the yoke of servitude, and bestowed on him the pro- 
perty of a farm, where he might end his days in happiness and freedom. 
erhaps this singular adventure, which is marked with so many circum- 
stances of truth and nature, was related by Attalus himself, to his 
cousin, or nephew, the first historian of the Franks. ida te of Tours(3 
was born about sixty years after the death of Sidonius Apollinaris ; an 
their situation was almost similar, since each of them was a native of 
Auvergne, a senator, and a bishop. The difference of their style and 
sentiments may, therefore, expresss the decay of Gaul; and clearly 


(1) This Gregory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii, p 197, 490 ), lived 
ninety-two years, of which he passed furty, as count of Autun, and thirty-two, as bishop of 
Langres. According to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal merit in these different 
stations. 

Nohilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobuilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 
Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos, 
Qnos domuit judex, fovet amore patris 

(2) As M. de Valois, and the P. Ruimart, sre determined to change the Mosella of the text 
into Mosa, it becomes me to acquiesce 1n the alteration Yet, after sume examinatiou of 
the topography, 1 could defend the common reading. 

(3) The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Florentius Georgiius) were of noble extraction (na- 
teHibus . wWlustres), and they possessed large estates (lat:fanda) both iu Auvergne aid 
Burgundy. He was born in the year 539, was consecrated bishop of Tours ia 573, and died 
in 593, or 895, soon after he had terminated his history. See his Life by Odo, abbot of 
Clugny (in tom i: p 129—135), and a new life in the Memoires de t’Academie, &c, tom, 
xxvl p 428—637 
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ascertain how much, 1n so short a space, the human mind had lost of 
its energy and refitiement.(1) 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite, and, perhaps, artfu:, 
misrepresentations, which have softened, or exaggerated, the oppres- 
sion of the Romans of Gaul under the reign of the Merovingians. The 
conquerors never promulgated any universal edict of servitude, or con- 
fiscation : but a degenerate people, who excused their weakness by the 
specious names of politeness and peace, was exposed to the arms and 
laws of the ferocious Barbarians, who contemptuously insulted ther 
possessions, their freedom, and their safety. Their personal injuries 
were partial and irregular ; but the great body of the Romans survived 
the revolution, and still preserved the pruperty, and privileges, of ci- 
tizens. A large portion of their lands was exacted for the use of the 
Franks: but they enjoyed the remainder, exempt from tribute ;(2) and 
the same irresistible violence which swept away the arts and manu- 
factures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate and expensive system of Im- 
perial despotism. The Provincials must frequently deplore the savage 
Jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws ; but their HB eibiaes life, in 
the important concerns of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, was 
still regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a discontented Roman 
might freely aspire, or descend, to the title and character of a Barbarian. 
The honours of the state were accessible to his ambition: the education 
and temper of the Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
offices of civil government; and, as soon as emulation had rekindled 
their military ardour, they were permitted to march in the ranks, 
or even at the head, of the victorious Germans. J shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the generals and magistrates, whose names(3 
attest the liberal policy of the Merovingians. The supreme comman 
of Burgundy, with the title of patrician, was successively en- 
trusted to bliss Romans; and the Vast, and most powerful, Mum- 
molus,(4) who alternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, had 
supplanted his father in the station of count of Autun, and left a 
treasure of thirty talents of gold, and two hundred and fifty talents of 
suver. The fierce and illiterate Barbarians were excluded, during seve- 
ral generations, from the dignities, and even from the orders, of the 
church.(5) The clergy of Gaul consisted almost entirely of native 
Provincials ; the haughty Franks fell prostrate at the feet of thei sub- 
jects, who were dignified with the episcopal character ; and the power 
and riches which Shad been lost in war, were insensibly recovered by 
superstition (6) In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code was the 
universal law of the clergy ; but the Barbanec jurisprudence had liber- 
ally provided for their personal safety: a sub-deacon was equivalent to 
two Franks; the antrustiun, and priest, were held in similar estima- 


(1) Decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab ui bibus Gallicanis liberalium culturé litera 
jum, &c. (im preefat i tom ii. p 137), is the complaint of Gregory himself, which be fully 
velifies by his own work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and simplicity. Ina con- 
spicuous station he still remained a stranger to his own age and country, and in a prolix 
work (the five last books contain ten years) he has omitted almost every thing that posterity 
desiies to learn. | have tediously acquired, by painful perusal, the nght of pionouncing tins 
unfavourable sentence 

(2) The Abbe de Mably (tom i. p. 247~- 267) bas diligently confirmed this opinion of the 
president de Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix,] xxx c 13) 

(3) See Dubus, Hist Critique de la Monarche Francope, tom 1 1! vi c 9,10 The 
Freuch antiquarians establish #5 a p> encepde, that the Romanus and Barbarians may be distia 
guished by their names Ihe names undoubtedly form a reasunable Mabel it » yet in 
reading Gregory of Tuure, | have observed Gondulphus, of Senatorian, or Roman extraction (I. 
vi c. 1l.amu tom ai. p 273), and Claudias, a Barbarian (1 va c. 29. p 303) 

(4) Eunius Mummolnus 1s repeatedly mentioned by Gregory of Tours, from the fourth (63 
49, p. 224) to the seventh (c. 40 p 3:0) book. Ibe computation by ialeuts is singular 
enongh , but if Gregory attached any meaning to that obsulete word, the treasures of Mum- 
molus must have exceeded ¥¢ 100,000 sterling. 

(5) See Fleury, Discours iii. sur Histoire Eccleciastiqu 

(6) The bishop of Tours himself has recorded the complaint of Chilperic, the grandson of 
Clovis Ecce pauper remansit Fiscus noster, ecce divitie nostra ad ecclesias sunt trans- 
ate nulli penitus nisi sol: Episcopi regnant (1 vi c. 46. in tom. ii p. 291 ) 
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tion ; and the hfe of a bishop was appreciated far above the common 
standard, at the price of mine handred pieces of gold.(1) The Romans 
communicated to their conquerors the use of the Christian religion and 
Latin language :(2) but their lnsauaee und their religion had alike de- 
; Uipgleed from the simple purity of the Augustan, and Apostolic, age 

he progress of superstition and Barbarism was rapid and universal: 
the worship of the saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the 
Christians ; and the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was corrupt- 
ed by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse of 
sacred and social communion, eradicated the distinctions of birth and 
victory ; and the nations of Gaul were gradually confounded under the 
nume and government of the Franks. 

The Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic subjects, might have 
imparted the most valuable of human gifts, a spirit, and system, of 
constitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary but limited, the chiefs 
and counsellors might have debated, at Paris, in the palace of the Cie- 
gars: the adjacent field, where the emperors reviewed their mercenary 
legions, would have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen and 
warriors ; and the rude model, which had been sketched in the woods 
of Germany,(3) might have been polished and improved by the civil 
wisdom of the Romans. But the careless Barbarians, secure of their 
personal independence, disdained the labour of government: the an- 
nual assemblies of the month of March were silently abolished ; and the 
nation was separated, and almost dissclved, by the conquest of Gaul.(4) 
The menarchy was left without any regular establishment of justice, of 
arms, or of revenue. The successors of Clovis wanted resolution to as- 
sume, or strength to exercise, the legislative and executive powers, 
which the people had abdicated: the royal prerogative was distinguish- 
ed only by a more ample privilege of rapine and murder ; and the love 
of freedom, so oiten invigorated and disgraced by private ambition, waa 
reduced, among the licentious Franks, to the contempt of order, and 
the desire of impunity. Seventy-five years after the death of Clovis, 
his grandson, Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to invade the 
Gothic possessions of Septimania, or Languedoc. The troops of Bur- 
gundy, Berry, Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were excited by 
the hopes of spoil. ‘They marched without discipline, under the ban- 
ners of German, or Gallic, counts: their attack was feeble and unsuc- 
cessful : but the friendly and hostile provinces were desolated with in- 
discriminate rage. The corn-fields, the villages, the churches them- 
selves, were consumed by fire; the inhabitants were massacred, or 
dragged into captivity ; and, in the disorderly retreat, five thousand of 
these inbuman savages were destroyed by hunger or intestine discord. 
When the pious Gontran re ronchied ‘hie uilt, or neglect, of their 
leaders ; and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, but instant and 
arbitrary execution ; they accused the umiversal and incurable corrup- 
tion of the people. ‘No one,” they said, ‘any longer fears or re- 
“gspects his king, his duke, or his count. Each man loves to du evil, 
“and freely indulges his criminal inclinations. The most gentle cor- 
‘* rection provokes an immediate tumult ; and the rash magistrate, who 


()) See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi intom. iv. p 241) The Salic law do€s not pro. 
vide for the safety of the clergy; and we might suppose, on the behalf of the more civitized 
tribe, that they had not foreseen such an impious act 48 the murder of a priest. Yet Pre 
textatus, archbishop of Rouen, was assassinated BY the order of queen Fredegundis, before the 
eltar (Greg. Turon. | viil.c. 31. in tom. ih p 3526.). 

(2) M Bonamy (Mem del’Academie des Inscript.ons, tom xxiv. p 582-670) has ascer. 
tained the Lingua Romana Rustica, which through the mediuin of the Romance, has gia 
dually been polished ito the actual form of tne Trench language Under the Carlovingian 
race, the kings aud nobles of France still understood the dialect of their German ancestors. 

(3) Ce bean systeme a été trouvé dans les bois Montesque Esprit des Loix 1. x1. ¢. 6 

(4) Bee the Abbé de Mably Observations, &c. tom. i p. 34—36. It should seem that 
the institution of national assemblies, which are coeval with the French nation, have never 
been congenial to its temper 
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“presumes to censure, or restrain, Ins seditious subyects, seldom es- 
“‘capes alive frops their revenge.(1) It has been reserved for the 
same nation to expose, by their intemperate vices, the most odious a- 
buse of freedom ; and to supply its loss by the spirit of honour and hu- 
manity, which now alleviates and dignifies their obedience to an abso- 
solute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the greatest part of their Gallic 
possessions ; but their loss was amply compensated by the easy conquest, 
and secure enjoyment, of the provinces of Spain. From the monarchy 
of the Goths, which soon involved the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia, the 
modern Spaniards still derive some national vanity: but the historian 
of the Roman Empire is neither invited, nor compelled, to pursue the 
obscure and barren series of their annals.(2) The Goths of Spain were 
separated from the rest of mankind, by the lofty ridge of the Pyrenean 
mountains: their manners and institutions, as far as they were com- 
mon to the Germanic tribes, have been already explained. I have an- 
ticipated, in the preceding chapter, the most important of their eccle- 
siastical events, the fall of Arianism, and the persecution of the Jews: 
and it only remains to observe some interesting circumstances, which re- 
late to the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, the Franks and the 
Visigoths were disposed to embrace with equal submission, the inherent 
evils, and the accidental benefits of superstition. But the prelates of 
France, being before the extinction of the Merovingian race, had dege- 
nerated into fighting and hunting Barbarians. They disdained the use 
of synods ; forgot the laws of temperance and chastity ; and preferred 
the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, to the general interest 
of the sacerdotal profession.(3) The bishops of Spain respected them- 
selves, and were respected by the public: their indissoluble union dis- 
guised their vices, and confirmed their authority: and the regular dis- 
cipline of the church introduced peace, order, and stability into the go- 
vernment of the state. From the reign of Recared, the first Catholic 
king, to that of Witiza, the immediate predecessor of the unfortunate 
Roderic, sixteen national councils were successively convened. The six 
metropolitans, Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Nar- 
bonne, presided according to their respective seniority ; the assembly 
was composed of their suffragan bishops, who appeared in person, or by 
their proxies ; and a es was assigned to the most holy or opulent of 
the Spanish abbots. During the first three days of the convocation, as 
long as they agitated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline, the profane laity was excluded from their debates; which were 
conducted, however, with decent solemnity. But, on the morning of 
the fourth day, the doors were thrown open for the entrance of the 
great officers of the palace, the dukes and counts of the provinces, the 
judges of the cities, and the Gothic nobles: and the decrees of Heaven 
were ratified by the consent of the people. The same rules were ob- 
served in the provincial assemblies, the annual synods, which were em- 
powered to hear complaints, and to redress grievances ; and a legal go- 
vernment was supported by the prevailing influence of the Spanish 


(1) Gregory of Tours (i viti_ c 30, 1 tom. p 325,326 ) relates, with inuch indifference, 
be crimes, the reproof, and theapology Nulius Regem metuit, nullus Ducem, nullus Comi- 
tem reveretur, et ei fortassis alicui ista displicent, et ca, pro longevitate vite vestra, emen- 
aare conatur, statim seditioim populo, statim tumultus exoritur, ¢t in tantum unusquisque 
contra seniorem, sxva intentioue grassatur, ut vix se credatevaderc, si tandem silere ne- 
qiiverit 
2) Spain, in those dark ages, has been peculiarly unfortunate The Franks bad a Gregory 
of Tours, the Saxons, or Angles, a2 Bede, the Lombards, a Paul Warnefrid, &c But the 
history of the Visigoths 1s contained in the short and imperfect chronicles of Isidore of Seville, 
; n of Biclar. 
Par each are the complaints of St Boniface, the apostle of Germany, and the reformer of 
Gaul (in tomiv p 94) The fourscore years, which he deplores, of licence and corruption, 
vould seem to insinuate, that the Barbarians were admitted into the clergy about the year 


Fol 
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clergy. The bishops, who, in every revolution, were prepared to flat- 
ter the victorious and to insult the prostrate, laboured, with diligence 
and success, to kindle the flames soll beanie and to exalt the mitre 
above the crown. Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which the 
free spirit of the Barbarians was tempered and guided by episcopal policy, 
have established some prudent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people. The vacancy of the throne was supplied by the choice 
of the bishops and palatines ; and, after the failure of the line of Alaric, 
the regal dignity was still limited to the pure and noble blood of the 
Goths. The clergy, who anointed their lawful prince, always recom- 
mended, and sometimes practised, the duty of allegiance: and the spi- 
ritual censures were denounced on the heads of the impious subjects, 
who should resist his authority, conspire against his life, or violate, b 
an indecent union, the chastity even of his widow. But the monarc 
himself, when he ascended the throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath 
to God and his people, that he would faithfully execute his important 
trust. The eal or imaginary faults of his administration were subject 
to the controul of 2 powerful aristocracy ; and the bishops and palatines 
were guarded by a fundamental privilege, that they should not be de- 
graded, imprisoned, tortured, nor punished with death, exile, or con- 
fiscation, unless by the free and public judgment of their peere a 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo, examined and ratified 
the code of laws which had been compiled by a succession of Gothic 
kings, from the fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As long as the Visi- 
goths themselves were satisfied with the rude customs of their ancestors, 
they indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment of 
the Roman law. Their gradual improvement in arts, in policy, and at 
length in religion, encouraged them to imitate, and to supersede, these 
foreign institutions ; and to compose a code of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence, for the use of a great and united people. The same obliga- 
tions, and the same privileges, were communicated to the nations of the 
Spanish monarchy: and the conquerors, insensibly renouncing the 
Teutonic idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, and exalted the 
Romans to the participation of freedom. The merit of this impartial 
olicy was enhan¢ted by the situation of Spain, under the reign of the 

isigoths. The Provincials were long separated from their Arian mas- 
ters, by the irreconcilable difference of religion. After the conversion 
of Recared had removed the prejudices of the Catholics, the coasts, 
both of the Ocean snd Mediterranean, were stil] possessed by the Eas- 
tern emperors ; who secretly excited a discontented people, to reject the 
voke of the Barbarians, and to assert the name and dignity of Roman 
citizens. The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most effectually 
secured by their own persuasion, that they hazard more in a revolt, than 
they can hope to obtain by a revolution ; but it has appeared so natural 
to oppress those whom we hate and fear, that the contrary system well 
deserves the praise of wisdom and moderation.(2) 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were established in 
Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of Britain, the third 
great diocese of the Prefecture of the West. Since Britain was al- 
ready separated from the Roman empire, I might, without reproach, 
decline a story, familiar to the most illiterate, and obscure to the most 


(1) Theacts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentic records of the church and 
constitution of Spain The following pascages ate particularly important (im. 17, 18. 1v. 75. 
v 2,3, 4,5. 8. vi. 11, 12, 13,14. 17, 18 vin. 1 xiii. 2, 3, 6.). 1 have found Mascou (Hist of 
the ancient Germane, xv. 29. aud Annotations, xx vi. and xxxi1 ) and Ferreras (Hist Generale 
de I'Espagne, tom. H.) very neefal and accurate guides 

(2) The Code of the Visigoths, regulaily divided into twelve books, has been correctly pub- 
ttshed by Dom, Bouquet (in tom iv. p 273—460) It has been treated by the president dc 
Montesquieu (Esprit dee Lox, 1. xxvii c 1.) with excessive severity. I dislike the style, [ 

detest the superstition, but I shall presume to think, that the civil jurisprudence displays 
a more civilized and enlightened state of society, than that of the Burgundians, or even of 
the Lombards, 
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Jearned, of my readers, The Saxons, who excelled in the use of the 
oar, or the battle-axe, were ignorant of the art winch could aloue per- 
petuate the fame of their exploits; the Provincials, relapsmg into bat- 
barism, neglected to describe the ruin of their country; and the doubt- 
ful tradition was almost extinguished, before the missionaries of Rome 
restored the light of science and Christianity. The declamations of 
Gildas, the fragments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of the 
Saxon laws and chronicles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,(1) have been illustrated by the diligence, and sometimes embel- 
lished by the fancy, of succeeding writers, whose works I am not am- 
bitious either to censure or to transcribe.(2) Yet the historian of the 
empire may be tempted to pursue the revolutions of a Roman province, 
till it vanishes from his sight; and an Englishman may curiously trace 
the establishment of the Barbarians, from whom he derives his name, 
his laws, and perhaps his origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the Roman government, 
Vortigern appears to have obtained the supreme, though precarious, 
command of the princes and cities of Britain. That unfortunate mo- 
narch has béen almost unanimously condemned for the weak and mis- 
chievous policy of inviting(3) a formidable stranger, to repel the vex- 
atious inroads of a domestic foe. His ambassadors are dispatched, by 
the gravest historians, to the coast of Germany: they address a pathetic 
oration to the general assembly of the Saxons, and those warlike Bar- 
barians resolve to assist with a fleet and army the suppliants of a dis- 
tant and unknown island. If Britain had indeed been unknown to 
the Saxons, the measure of its calamities would have been less complete. 
But the strength of the Roman ponent could not always guard 
the maritime province against the pirates of Germany: the indepen- 
dent and divided states were exposed to their attacks ; and the Saxons 
might sometimes join the Scots and the Picts, in a tacit, or express, con- 
federacy of rapine and destruction. Vortigern could only balance the 
various perils, which assaulted on every side his throne and his people , 
and his policy may deserve either praise or excuse, if he preferred the 
alliance of those Barbarians, whose naval power rendered them the 
most dangerous enemies, and the most serviceable allies. Hengist and 
Horsa, as they ranged along the Eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged, by the promise of an ample stipend, to embrace the defence of 
Britain ; and their intrepid valour soon delivered the country from the 
Caledoman invaders. e isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile distiict, 
was allotted for the residence of these German auxiliaries, and ther 
were supplied, according to the treaty, with a plentiful allowance of 
clothing and provisions. This favourable reception encouraged five 
thousand warriors to embark with their families in seventeen vessels, 
and the infant power of Hengist was fortified by this strong and sea- 
sonable reinforceinent. The crafty Barbarian ue ee to Vortigern 
the obvious advantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the Picts, a 
colony of faithful allies: a third fleet of forty ships, under the com- 
mand of his son and nephew, sailed from Germany, ravaged the Ork- 
neys, and disembarked a new army on the coast of Northumberland, or 


(1) See Gildas de Excidio Britanmi, c 11-25. p 4-9 edit Gale Nennius Hist Bri 
tonum, c 28. 35—65. p 105-115. edit Gale Bede Hist. Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglorum, J 1 
c 12—16 p. 49—53 c¢ 22. p 58 edit Smith Chron Saxonicum, p_11—23, &c edit Gib- 
son The Anglu Saxon laws were published by Wilkins, London, 1731, in folio, and the 
Leges Wallice, by Wotton and (larke, London, 1730, in folio 

(2) The laborious Mr. Carte, aud the ingenious Mr Whitaker, are the two modern writers 
to whom Iam principally indebted. Ihe particular historian of Manchester embraces, under 
ibat obscure title, a subject almost as extensive as the general history of England. 

(3) This invitation, which may derive some countenance from the loose expressions of Gil. 
das and Bede, is framed into a regular story by Witikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century 
‘see Cousin, Hist de Empire d’Occident. tom. ii p 356.) Rapin, and even Hume, have 
too freely used this suspicious evidence, without regarding the precise and probable testi 
mony of Nennius Interea veneunt tres Chiule a Germania in eriho pulse, in qubus 
errant Hos et Hengist 
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Lothian, at the opposite extremity of the devouted land, It was easy 
to foresee, but it was impossible to prevent, the impending evils. "The 
two nations were soon divided and sey aes by mutual jealousies. 
The Saxons magnified all that they had done and suffered in the cause 
of an ungrateful people ; while the Britons regretted the liberal rewards 
which could not satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. The 
causes of fear and hatred were inflamed into an irreconcileable quarrel. 
The Saxons flew to arms; and, if they perpetrated a treacherous mas- 
sacre during the security of a feast, they destroyed the reciprocal con- 
fidence which sustains the intercourse of peace and war.(1) 

Hengist, who baldly aspired to the conquest of Britain, exhorted his 
countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity : he painted in lively 
colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the pusillanimous 
temper of the natives, and the convenient situation of a spacious solitary 
island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. he successive 
colonies which issued, in the period of a century, from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine, were principally composed of three 
valiant tribes or nations of Germany ; the Jutes, the old Saxons, and 
the Angles. The Jutes, who fought under the peculiar banner of 
Hengist, assumed the merit of leading their countrymen in the paths of 
glory, and of erecting, in Kent, the first independent kingdom. The 
fame of the enterprise was attributed to the primitive Saxons; and the 
common laws and language of the conquerors are described by the na- 
tional appellation of a people, which, at the end of four hundred years, 
produced the first ohare of South Britain. The Angles were dis- 
tinguished by their numbers and their success; and they claimed the 
honour of fixing a perpetual name on the country, of which they occupied 
the most ample portion. The Barbarians, who followed the hopes of 
rapine either on the land or sea, were insensibly blended with this triple 
confederacy ; the Friszans, who had been tempted by their vicinity to 
the British shores, might balance, during a short space, the strength and 
reputation of the native Saxons; the Danes, the Prussians, the Rugians, 
are faintly described ; and some adventurous Huns, who had wandered 
as far as the Baltic, might embark on board the German vessels, for the 
conquest of a new wor BA But this arduous achievement was not 
prepared or executed by the union of national powers. Each intrepid 
chieftain, according to the measure of his fame and fortunes, assembled 
his followers ; equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels ; 
chose the place of the attack , and conducted his subsequent uperations 
according to the events of the war and the dictates of his private in- 
terest. In the invasion of Britain many heroes vanquished and fell ; but 
only seven victorious leaders assumed, or at least maintained, the title 
of kings. Sevon independent thrones, the Saxon Heptarchy, were found- 
ed by the conquerors, and seven families, one of which has been con- 
tinued, by female succession, to our present sovereign, derived their equai 
and sacred lineage from Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended, 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a general council and a 
supreme magistrate. But such an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant 
to the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons~ their laws are silent ; 
and their imperfect annals afford only a dark and bloody prospect of 
intestine discord.(3) 


(1) Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hundred British chiefs, a crime not 
unsuitable to them savage manners But ve are not obliged to believe (see Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth, | vill c¢ 9—12,), that Stonehenge is their monument, which tbe giants had formerly 
transported from Africa to Ireland, and which was removed to Britain by the order of Ambro 
sius, and the art of Merlin 

(2) All these tribes are expresely enumerated by Bede (1 i c 15.p 5@1.v c 9 p. WO), 
and though I have considered Mr. Whitaker’s remaiks (Hist of Manchester, vol. 1 p 536-- 
443), I do dot perceive the absurdity of supposing that the Frisians, &c, were mingled with 
the Anglo-Saxons, 

(3) Bede has enumerated seven kings, two Saxons, a Jute, and four Angles, who successively , 
acqnired im the heptarchy an indefinite supremacy of power and ienown But their reign 
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A monk, who, 1n the profound 1gnorance of human life, has presumed 

to exercise the officé of historian, strangely disfigures the state of Britain 
at the time of its separation from the Western empire. Gildas(1) 
describes 1n florid language the improvement of agriculture, the foreign 
trade which flowed with every tide into the Thames and the Severn, the 
solid and lofty construction of public and private edifices: he accuses 
the sinful luxury of the British people; of a people, according to the 
same wniter, ignorant of the most simple arts, and incapable, without 
the aid of the Romans, of providing walls of stone, or weapons of iron, for 
the defence of their native land.(2) Under the long dominion of the 
emperors, Britain had been insensibly moulded into the elegant and 
servile form of a Roman province, whose safety was entrusted to a 
foreign power. The subjects of Honorius contemplated their new free- 
dom with surprise and terror ; they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution ; and their uncertain rulers wanted either skill, or 
courage, or authority, to direct the public force against the common 
enemy. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed their internal weak- 
ness, and degraded the character both of the prince and people. Their 
consternation magnified the danger ; the want of union diminished their 
resources ; and the madness of civil factions was more solicitous to accuse, 
than to remedy, the evils, which they imputed to the misconduct of 
their adversaries. Yet the Britons were nut ignorant, they could not 
be ignorant, of the manufacture or the use of arms: the successive and 
disorderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse events of the war added dis- 
cipline and experience to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa yielded, without resistance, 
to the Barbarians, the British island, alone, and unaided, maintained a 
long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, against the formidable 
virates, who, almost at the same instant, assaulted the Northern, the 

jastern, and the Southern coasts. The cities which had been fortified 
with skill, were defended with resolution ; the advantages of ground, 
hills, forests, and morasses were diligently improved by the inhabitants ; 
the conquest of each district was purchased with blood ; and the defeats 
of the Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet silence of their an- 
nalist. Hengist might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but 
his ambition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the 
possession of Kent; and the numerous colony which he had planted in 
the North, was extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The monarchy 
of the West-Saxons was laboriously founded by the persevering efforts 
of three martial generations. The life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of 
the children of Woden, was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, 
and the isle of Wight ; and the loss which he sustained in the battle of 
Mount Badon, reduced him to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, his 
valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire ; besieged Salisbury, at that time 
seated on a commanding eminence ; and vanquished an army which 
advanced to the relief of the city. In the subsequent battle of Marl- 
hurough,(3) his British enemies displayed their military science. Their 
troops were formed in three lines ; each line consisted of three distinct 
bodies, and the cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distributed 


was the eftect, not of law, but of, conquest, and he observes, in similar terms that one of 
them subdued the Isles of Man and Anglesey, and that another imposed a tribute on the 
scots and Picts (Hist. Feclea | inc. 5 83 

(1) See Gildas de Excidio Britanniz, c i p 1 edit Gale, 

(2) Mr. Whitaker (History of Manchester, vol. 11 p 503 516.) has smartly exposed this 
glaring absurdity, which had passed unnoticed by the general historians, as they were hastening 
to more interesting and important events 

(3) At Beran birig, or Karbury castle, near Marlborough. The Saxon chronicle assigns the 
name and date Cambden (Britannia, vol i p 128) ascertains the place, and Henry of 
Huntingdon (Scriptores post Bedam, p 314) relates the circumstances of this battle They 
are probable and characteristic, and the historians of the twelfth century might consult 
some materials that no longer exist 
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according to the principles of Roman tactics, The Saxons charged in 
one weighty column, boldly encountered with their short swords the 
long lances of the Britons, and mamtained an equal conflict till the 
approach of mght. Two decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, establish- 
ed the fame and power of Ceaulin, the eon of Cerdic, who carried 
his victorious arnis to the banks of the Severn. 

After a war of an hundred years, the independent Britons still oc- 
cupied the whole extent of the Western coast, from the wall of Antoni- 
nus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall; and the principal cities 
of the inland country still opposed the arms of the Barbarians. Re- 
sistance became more languid, as the number and boldness of the as- 
sailants continually increased. Winning their way by slow and painful 
efforts, the Saxons, the Angles, and their various confederates, advanced 
from the North, from the East, and from the South, till their victorious 
banners were united in the centre of the island. Beyond the Severn 
the Britons still assertea their national freedom, which survived the 
heptarchy, and even the monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, 
who preferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Wales: the reluctant submission of Cornwall was delayed for some 
ayes ;(1) and a band of fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their 
own valour, or the liberality of the sic dar kings. (2) The Western 
angle of Armorica acquired the new appellations of Corawall, and the 
Lesser Britain; and the vacant lands of the Osismii were filled by a 
strange people, who, under the authority of their counts and bishops, pre- 
served thelawsand language of theirancestors. Tothe feeble descendants 
of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica refused the cus- 
tomary tribute, subdued the neighbouring dioceses of Vannes, Rennes, 
and Nantes, ahd formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which has 
been united to the crown of France.(3) 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much courage, 
and some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet 
if the memory of its champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need 
not repine ; since every age, however destitute of science or virtue, suf- 
ficiently abounds with acts of blood and military renown. The tomb of 
Vortimer, the son of Vortigern, was erected on the margin of the sea- 
shore, as a landmark formidable to the Saxons, whom he had thrice 
vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Aurelian was descended 
from a noble family of Romans ;(4) his modesty was équal to his valour, 


(1) Cornwall was finally subdaed by Athelstan (A. D 927—941.), who planted an English 
colony at Exeter, aud conflued the Britons beyond the river Tamar. See William of Maims- 
bury, |. ji iu the Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50 The spirit of the Cornish knights was de- 
graded by servitude; and it should seem, from the Romance of Sir Tristram, that their 
cowardice was almost proverbial. 

(2) The establishment of the Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth century, by Procopius, 
Gregory of Tours, the second council of Tours (A. D 567 ), and the least suspicious of their 
chronicles and hives of saints The subscription of a bishop of the Britens tothe first council 
of Tours (A. D. 461 or rather 481.), the army of Riothamus, and the loose declamation of 
Gildas (alii transmarinas petebant regiones, c. 25 p 8.), may countenance an emigration as 
early as the middie of the fifth century. Beyond that wera, the Britons of Armorica can be 
found only in romance ; and Lam surprizedthat Mr Whitaker (Genuine History of the Britons, 
p. 214—221 ) should so faithfully transcribe the groes ignorance of Carte, whose venia) errors 
he has so rigorously chastised. 

@) The antiquities of Bretagne, which have been the subject even of political controversy, 
are illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Galharum. sub voce Britannia Cismartma, p. 
98—-100 ), M. d’Anville (Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, Corisopsti Curiosolites, Osismii, Vor- 

antum, p. 248. 258 508 720. and Etats de l'Europe, p 76—80.), Longuerue (Descnption de 

a France, tom. i. p 84~94.), aud the Abb¢ de Vertot (Hist. Critique de |’ Etablissement dcs 
Bretons dans les Gaules, 2 vol in}2mo. Paris, 1720) 1 may assume the merit of examining 
the original evidence which they have produced. 

(4) Bede, who in his chronicle (p 28 ) places Ambrosius under the reigu of Zeno (A. D. 
474-491), observes, that his parents had been ‘‘ purpuré induti ,” which he explains, in his 
ecclesiastical history, by ‘‘regium nomen, et insigne ferentibus” (1. i. c. 16, p. 53.) The 
expreasion of Nennius (c. 44, p. 110, edit. Gale) is etill more singular, ‘* Unus de consulidbus 
gentis Romanice est pater meus.” 
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and Ins valour, tall the last fatal action,(1) was crowned with splendid 
success. But every British name is effaced by the illustrious name of 
Arrnur,(@) the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, and 
the elective king or general of the nation. According to the most 
rational account, he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the Angles 
of the North, and the Saxons of the West ; but the declining age of the 
hero was embittered by popular ingratitude, and domestic misfortunes. 
The events of his life are less interesting, than the singular revolutions 
of his fame. During a period of five hundred years the tradition of his 
Sr ae was preserved, and rudely embellished, by the obscure bards of 

ales and Armorica, who were odious to the Saxons, and unknown to 
the rest of mankind. The pride and curiosity of the Norman con- 
querors, prompted them to enquire into the ancient history of Britain: 
they listened with fond credulity ta the tale of Arthur, and eagerly ap- 
plauded the merit of a prince, who had triumphed over the Saxons, 
their common enemies. His romance, transcribed in the Latin of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, and afterwards translated into the fashionable idiom of 
the times, was enriched with the various, though incoherent, ornaments, 
which were familiar to the experience, the learning, or the fancy, of the 
twelfth century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Tyber 
to the Thames, was saaily engrafted on the fable of the Mneid ; and the 
royal ancestors of Arthur derived theirorigin from Troy, and claimed their 
alliance with the Casars. Has trophies were decorated with captive pro- 
vinces, and Imperial titles ; and his Danish victories avenged the recent 
injuries of his country. The gallantry and superstition of the British 
hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the memorable institution of his 
Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully copied from the reigning 
manners of chivalry ; and the fabulous exploits of Uther’s son, appear 
less incredible, than the adventures which were achieved by the enter . 
prising valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, intro- 
duced into Europe the specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies, 
and giants, flying dragons, and enchanted palaces, were blended with the 
more simple fictions of the West ; and the fate of Britain depended on 
the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every nation embraced and 
adorned the popular romance of Arthur, and the Knights of the Round 
Table: their names were celebrated 1n Greece and Italy; and the 
voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied 
by the princes and nobles, who ee ee the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity. At length the light of science and reason was 
rekindled ; the talisman was broken; the visionary fabric melted into 
air ; and by a natnral, though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the 
severity of the present age is inclined to question the existence of 
Arthur.(3) 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the miseries of conquest ; 
and conquest has never gi sedis more dreadful and destructive than in 
the hands of the Saxons; who hated the valour of their enemies, disdained 
the faith of treaties, and violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of the Christian worship. The fields of battle might be traced, almost 
in every district, by monuments of bones; the fragments of falling 
towers were stained: with blood , the last of the Britons, without dis- 


(1) By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiquarians, Ambrosius is con 
founded with Natanleod, who(A D 508 ) lost his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, 
in a battle against Cerdic, the West Saxon (Chron. Saxon. p. 17, 18 ). 

(2) As | ain a stranger to the Welsh bards Mysdhin, Llomarch, and Taliessin, my faith in 
the existence and exploits of Arthur, principally rests on the simple and circumstantial testi. 
mony of Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62,63 p. 4) Mr Whitaker (Hist. of Manchester, vol. 1 
p 351—71 ) bas tramed an interesting, and even probable, narrative of the wars of Arthur. 
though If 1s ampossibie to allow the reality of the round table 

(3) The progress of romance, ané the state of learning, in the middie ages, are illustrated 
by Mr, Thomas Wharton, with the tastle of a poet, and the minute diligence of an antiquarian 
I have derived much instruction from the two learned disse-tations prefixed tothe first volume 
of his History of English Poetry. 
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tinction of age and sex, was massacred(1) in the ruins of Anderida (2) 
and the repetition of such calamities was frequent and familiar ander 
the Saxon heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws and language, 
which the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated 
by their barbarous successors. After the destruction of the principal 

urches, the bishops, who had declined the crown of martyrdom, retired 
with the holy relics into Wales and Armorica; the remains of their 
flocks were left destitute of any spiritual food ; the practice, and even 
the remembrance, of Christianity were abolished ; oe the British cler- 
gy might obtain some comfort from the damnation of the idolatrous 
strangers. The kings of France maintained the privileges of their Ro- 
man subjects ; but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of Rome, 
and of the emperors. The proceedings of civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
the titles of honour, the forms of office, the ranks of society, and even 
the domestic rights of marriage, testament, and inheritance, were 
finally suppressed ; and the indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs, which had been 
coarsely framed for the shepherds, and pirates of Germany. The lan- 
guage of science, of business, and of conversation, which had been in- 
troduced by the Romans, was lost in the general desolation. A suffi- 
cient number of Latin or Celtic words might be assumed by the Germans, 
to express their new wants and ideas ;(3) but those illiterate Pagans 
preserved and established the use of their national dialect.(4) Almost 
every name, conspicuous either in the church or state, reveals its Teu- 
tonic origin ;(5) and the geography of England was universally inscrib- 
ed with foreign characters and appellations. The example of a revo- 
lution, so rapid and so complete, may not easily be found ; but it will 
excite a probable suspicion, that the arts of Rome were less deeply 
rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain; and that the native rudeness 
of the country and its inhabitants, was covered by a thin varnish of 
Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded historians, and even philoso- 
phers, that the provincials of Britain were totally exterminated ; and 
that the vacant land was again peopled by the bee influx, and 
rapid increase, of the German colonies. Three hundred thousand Sax- 
ons are said to have obeyed the summons of Hengist ;(6) the entire 
emigration of the Angles was attested, in the age of Bede, by the soli- 
tude of their native country ;(7) and our experience has shewn the free 
propagation of the human race, if they are cast on a fruitful wilderness, 
where their steps are unconfined, and their subsistence is plentiful. 
The Saxon kingdoms displayed the face of recent discovery and culti- 
vation: the towns were small, the villages were distant ; the husbandry 


(1) Hoe anno (190) Alla et Cissa obsederunt Andredes-Ceaster , et interfocerunt omnes qui 
id incoluerunt; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi superstes fuerit (Chron. Saxon p. 15), au expres- 
cion more dreadful in its slmplicity, than all the vague and tedious famentations of the Bri- 
tish Jeremiah. 

(2) Andredes -Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed by Cambden (Britanma, vol. i. p 258) at 
Newenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might be formerly covered by the.sea, and 
on nee edge of the great forest (Anderida), which overspread 6o large a portion of Hampghire 
and Sussex. 

(3) Dr. Johneon affirms, that few English words are of British extraction Mr. Whitaker, 
who understands the British language, has discovered more than three thousand, aud actually 
produces a long 8nd various catalogue (vol ii p. 235—329). It is possible, indeed, that 
many of these words may have been imported fiom the Latin or Saxon into the nztive idiom of 
Britain. 

(4) lu the beginning of the seventh century, the Franks and the Anglo Saxone mutually un 
derstood ha other’s language, which was derive dfrom the same Teutonic root (Bede, I. 1. c. 

» p. 60. 

s After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish miasionaries, the dignitie: of the church 
were filled with Saxon proselytes 

(6) Carte’s History of England, vol.i p 195 He quotes the British historians ; but I much 
fear, that Jeffrey of Monmouth (1. vi. c. 15) is his only witness 

(7) Bede, Hist. Eecclesiast 1.1 c 15, p. 52 The fact 1s probable, and well attested: yet 
such was the loose intermixture of the German tribes, that we find, in a subsequent period, 
the law of the Angli and Warini of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex p. 479-486.) 
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was languid and unskilful; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of 
the best land ;(1} ai ample space ot wood and morass was resigned to 
the vague dominion of nature ; and the modern bishopric of Durham, 
the whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned to its pri- 
mitive state of a savage and solitary forest.(@) Such imperfect popula- 
tion might have been supplied, in some generations, by the English 
colonies ; but neither reason nor facts can justify the unnatural suppo- 
sition, that the Saxons of Britain remained alone in the desert which 
they had subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians had secured their 
dominion, and gratified their revenge, it was their interest to preserve 
the peasants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. In 
each successive revolution, the patient herd becomes the property of 
its new masters ; and the salutary compact of food and labour is silentl 
ratified by their mutual necessities. ilfrid, the apostle of Sussex,(3 
accepted from his royal convert the gift of the peninsula of Selsey, 
near Chichester, with the persons and property of its inhabitants, who 
then amounted to eighty-seven families. He released them at once 
from spiritual and temporal bondage ; and two hundred and fifty slaves 
of both sexes were baptized by their indulgent master. The kingdom 
of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the Thames, contained seven 
thousand families ; twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; 
and, if we multiply this vague computation, it may seem probable, that 
England was cultivated by a million of servants, or villains, who were 
attached to the estates of their arbitrary landlords. The indigent Bar- 
barians were often tempted to sell their children or themselves into 
perpetual, and even foreign bondage ;(4) yet the special exemptions, 
which were granted to natronal slaves,(5) sufficiently declare, that they 
were much less numerous than the strangers and captives, who had lost 
their liberty, or changed their masters, by the accidents of war. When 
time and religion had mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Jaws encouraged the frequent practice of manumission ; and their 
subjects, of Welsh or Cambrian extraction, assumethe respectable sta- 
tion of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and intitled to the rights 
of civil society.(6) Such gentle treatment might secure the allegiance 
of a fierce people, who had been recently subdued on the confines of 
Wales and Cornwall. The sage Ina, the legislator of Wessex, united 
the two nations in the bands of domestic alliance ; and four British lords 
of Somersetshire may be honourably distinguished in the court of a 
Saxon monarch.(7) 
The independent Britons appear to have relapsed into the state of ori- 
ee barbarism, from whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. 
eparated by their enemies from the rest of mankind, ear | goon became 
an object of scandal and abhorrence to the Catholic world.(8) Christi- 


(1) See Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious History of Great Britain, vol ii p. 388 

(2) Quicquid (says John of Tiuemouth) imter Tynam et Tesam filuvios extitit sola eremi vas- 
titudo tunc temporis fuit, et idirco nullius dition1 servivit, eo quod sola indomitorum et syl- 
vestrium animalium spelunca et babitatio fuit (apud Carte, sol i, p 195). From bishop 
Nicholson (English Historical Library, p 65 98), | understand, that fair copies of John of 
Tinemouth’s ample Collections are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, Lambeth, &c. 
(3) See the mussion of Wilfrid, &c in Bede, Hist Eccles J.iv c 13 16 p,. 155, 156 159. 
(4) From the concurrent testimony of Bede (i ii.c 1 p 78), and Wilham of Matmsbury 
({ ut p. 102 ), it appears, that the Anglo-Saxons, from the first, to the last, age, persisted in 
this unnatural practice. Their youths were puolicly sold in the market of Rome, 

() According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawfully sold beyond the seis 

(6) The Iite ofa Wallus, or Cambricus, home, who possessed a hyde of land, is fixed at 
120 shillings, by the same laws (of Ina, tit xxx1i in Leg Anglo-Saxon. p. 20 ), which allowed 
200 shillings for a free Saxou, and 1200 for a Thane (see likewise Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p 71 ). 
We may observe, that these legislators, the West-Saxons and Mercians, continued their British 
conquests after they became Christians The laws of the four kings of Kent do not coldo- 
scend to notice the eristence of any subject Brituns, 

(7) See Carte’s Hist. of England, vol i 2 278 

(8) At the conclusion of his history (A. D. 751), Bede describes the ecclesiastical state of 
the island, and censures the baer though impotent, hatred of the Britons against the 
English nation, and the Catholic church (Lv c. 23. p, 219 ) 
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unity was still gpm in the mouutams of Wales; but the rude 
schismatics, in the form of the clerical tonsure, and in the day ot the 
celebration of Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious mandates of 
the Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language was insensibly 
abolished, and the Britons were deprived of the arte and learnin 
which Italy communicated to her Saxon ore In Wales an 
Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the West, was pre- 
served and propagated ; and the Bards, who had been the companions 
of the Druids, were still protected, in the sixteenth century, by the 
laws of Elizabeth. Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of 
Pengwern, or Aberfraw, or Caermarthaen, accompanied the king's ser- 
vants to war: the monarchy of the Britons, which he sung in the front 
of battle, excited their courage, and justified their depredations ; and 
the sear rid claimed for his legitimate prize the fairest heifer of the 
spoil. His subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal 
and instrumental music, visited, in their respective circuits, the royal, 
the noble, and the plebeian houses ; and the public poverty almost ex- 
hausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the importunate demands of 
the bards. Their rank and merit were ascertained by solemn trials, 
and the strong belief of supernatural inspiration exalted the fancy of 
_ the poet, and of his audience.(1) The last retreats of Celtic freedom, 
the extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were less adapted to agri- 
culture than to pasturage: the wealth of the Britons consisted in their 
flocks and herds; milk and flesh were their ordinary food ; and bread 
was sometimes esteemed or rejected as a foreign luxury. Liberty had 
peopled the mountaing of Wales and the morasses of Armorica: but 
their populousness has been maliciously ascribed to the loose practice of 
polygamy ; and the houses of these licentious barbarians have been 
supposed to contain ten wives, and perhaps fifty children.(2) Their 
disposition was rash and choleric: they were bold in action and in 
speech ;(3) and as they were ignorant of the arts of peace, they alter- 
nately indulged their passions in foreign and domestic war. The ca- 
valry of Armorica, the spearmen of Gwent, and the archers of Merio- 
neth, were equally formidable ; but their poverty could seldom procure 
either shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight would have 
retarded the speed and agility of their desultory operations. One of the 
greatest of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy the curiosit 
of a Greek emperor concerning the state of Britain; and Henry ii. 
could assert, from his personal experience, that Wales was inhabited by 
a race of naked warriors, who encountered without fear, the defensive 
armour of their enemies.(4) 

By the revolution of Britain, the limits of science, as well as of em- 

ire, were contracted. The dark cloud, which had been cleared by the 

hoenician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the arms of Cesar, again 
settled on the shores of the Atlantic, and a Roman province was again 
lost among the fabulous islands of the Ocean. One hundred and Bfty 


(1) Mr. Pennant’s Tour m Wales (p. 496—449.) hae furnished me with a curious and inte- 
resting account of the Welsh bards in the year 1568, a session was held at Cuerwys by the 
special command of queen Elizabeth, and regutar degrees in vocal aud instrumentad music 
pk oe on fifty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) was adjudged by the Mostyn 

2) Regio longe lateque diffusa, milite, magts quam credibile sit referta Pattibusa equidem 
in illig miles unus quinquaginta generat, sortitas more barbaro denas aut amplius uxores. ‘his 
reproach of Wilham of Poitiers (in the Historians of France, tom. xi. p 88.) is disclaimed by 
the Benedictine editors. 

(8) Giratdas Cambrensis confines this gift of bold and ready eloquence tu the Romans, the 
French, and the Brisoons The maicious Welshman insiwuates, that the English tacituruity 
might possibly be the effeet of their servitude under the Normans. 

(4) The picture of Welsh and Armorican mannersis drawn from Giraldus (Desempt Cam- 
brie, c. 6—-15, inter Script Cambden, p 886—891), and the authors quoted by the Abbé de 
Vertot (Hist. Critique, tom. fi p. 259—266.) 
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years after the reign of Honorius, the gravest historian of the times(1) 
describes the wondefs of a remote isle, whose eastern and western parts 
are divided by an antique wall, the boundary of life and deuth, or, 
more prone: of truth and fiction. The east is a fair country, in- 
habited by a civilised people: the air is healthy, the waters are pure 
and plentiful, and the earth yields her regular and fruitful increase. In 
the west, beyond the wall, the air is infectious and mortal ; the ground 
1s covered with serpents ; and this dreary solitude is the region of de- 
parted spirits, who are transported from the opposite shores in substan- 
tial boats, and by living rowers. Some families of fishermen, the subjects 
of the Franks, are excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysteri- 
ous office which is performed by these Charons of the ocean. Each in 
his turn is summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and 
even the names, of the ghosts: he is canaible of their weight, and he 
feels himself impelled by an unknown, but irresistible, power. After 
this dream of fancy, we read with astonishment, that the name of this 
island is Britita ; that it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of the 
Rhine, and less than thirty miles from the continent ; that it is possess- 
ed by three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons ; and that 
some Angles had appeared at Constantinople, in the train of the French 
ambassadors. From these ambassadors Procopius might be informed of 
«# singular, though not improbable, adventure, which announces the 
spirit, rather than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She had been 
betrothed to Radiger king of the Varni, a tribe of Germans who touched 
the ocean and the Rhine; but the perfidious lover was tempted, by 
motives of policy, to prefer his fathers widow, the sister of Theodebert 
king of the Franks.(2) The forsaken  eabicey of the Angles, instead 
of bewailing, revenged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are said to 
have been ignorant of the use, and even of the form, of an horse ; but 
she boldly sailed from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a fleet of 
four hundred ships, and an army of one hundred thousand men. After 
the loss of a battle, the captive Radiger implored the mercy of his victori- 
ous bride, who generously pardoned his offence, dismissed her rival, and 
compelled the king of the Varm to discharge with honour and fidelity 
the duties of an husband.(3) This gallant exploit appears to be the 
last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, by 
which they had acquired the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon 
neglected by the indolent Barbarians, who supinely renounced all the 
commercial advantages of their insular situation. Seven independent 
kingdoms were agitated by perpetual discord ; and the British world 
was seldom connected, either in peace or war, with the nations of the 
continent.(4) 

I have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the 


(1) See Procopius de Bell Gothic 1 1v. c. 20. p 620—625 The Greek historian 1s hime 
self so confounded by the wonders which he relates, that he weakly attempts to distinguish 
the islands of Briffia aud Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparable circum- 
stances 

(2) Theodebert, grandson of Clovis, and king of Austrasia, was the most powerful and war- 
like prince of the age, and this remarkable adventure may be placed between the years 534 
and 547, the extreme terms of his reign His sister Theudechildis retired to Sens, where she 
founded monasteries, and distributed alms (see the nutes of the Benedictine editors, iu. tom 
lp 216). If we may credit the praises of Fortunatus (1 vi. carm 5 im tom ii. p 507), 
Radiger was deprived of a most valuable wife 

(3) Perhaps she was the sister of one of the princes or chiefs of the Angles, who landed in 
597, and the following years, between tne Huinber and the Thames, and gradually founded 
the kingdoms of East Anglia and Mercia. ‘fbe English writers are ignorant of her name and 
existence * but Procupius ae have suggested to Mi. Rowe the character and situation of 

une in the tragedy of the Royal Convert 
Aras in the eopeetia: hate of Gregory of Tours, we cannot find any traces of hostile or 
friendly intercourse between France and England, except in the marriage of the daughter «if 
Caribert king of Paris, quam regis cujusdam in Cantia filus matrimonio copulavit (1. ix. ¢. 
26 in tom p 348) The bishop of Tours ended his history and his life almost imme- 
diately before the conversion of Kent 
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Antonines, to 1ts total extinction in the West, about five centuiies after 
the Christian wra. At that unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled 
with the natives for the possession of Britain: Gaul and Spain were 
divided between the powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths, 
and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgundians: Africa was 
exposed to the cruel persecution of the Vandals, and the savage insults 
of the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, 
were afflicted by an army of Barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyran- 
ny was succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All the 
subjects of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin language, more 
 eapeigar rie deserved the name and privileges of Romans, were oppressed 

y the disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest ; and the victorious 
nations of Germany established a new system of manners and govern- 
ment in the western countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was 
faintly represented by the princes of Constantinuple, the fecble and ima- 

inary successors of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over the 

ast, from the Danube to the Nile and Tigris ; the Gothic and Vandal 
kingdoms of Italy and Africa were subverted by the arms of Justinian ; 
and the history of the Greek emperors may stil) afford a long series of 
instructive lessons, and interesting revolutions. 


General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Ennpire in the West. 


Tue Greeks, after their country had been reduced into a province, 1m- 
puted the triumphs of Rome, not to the merit, but to the rorruneE, of the 
republic. The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes and re- 
sumes her favours, had now consented (such was the language of en- 
vious flattery) to resign her wings, to descend from her globe, and to 
fix her firm and immutable throne on the banks of the Tyber.(1) A 
‘wiser Greek, who has composed, with a philosophic spirit, the memor- 
able history of his own times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and 
delusive comfort, by opening to their view the deep foundations of the 
greatness of Rome.(2) The fidelity of the citizens to each other, and 
to the state, was confirmed by the habits of education, and the preju- 
dices of religion. Honour, as well as virtue, was the principle of the 
republic ; the ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn glories 
of a triumph; and the ardour of the Roman youth was kindled into 
active emulation, as often as they beheld the domestic images of their 
ancestors.(3) The temperate struggles of the patricians and plebeians 
had finally established the firm and equal balance of the constitution ; 
which united the freedom of popular assemblies, with the authority and 
wisdom of a senate, and the executive powers of a regal magistrate. 
When the consul displayed the standard of the republic, each citizen 
bound himself, by the obligation of an oath, to draw his sword in the 
cause of his country, till he had discharged the sacred duty by a military 
service of ten years. This wise institution continually poured into the 
field the rising generations of freemen and soldiers ; and their numbers 
were reinforced by the warlike and populous states of Italy, who, after 
a brave resistance, had yielded to the valour, and embraced the ailiance, 


(1) Such are the figurative expressions of Plutarch (Opera, tom. ii. p. 318. edit. Wechel), 
to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias (Fabricus, Bibliot. Grec tom ui p. 341 ), i shall 
boldly impute the malicious declamation, wep: try Pwyatw» rvyns The same opinions had 
prevailed among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years befure Plutarch , and to confute 
them, is the professed intention of Pojybius (Hist 1.1 p 90 edit. Gronov. Amstel. oy 

(2) See the Inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and many other parts of his 
general bistory, particularly a digression in the seventeenth book, in which be comparts the 
phalanx and the legion. 

(3) Ballust, de Bell. Jugurthin, c. 4. Such were the generous professions of P. Scipio and 
Q. Maximus. The Latin historian had read and most probably transcribes Polybius their 
contemporary and friend 
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of the Romans, ‘The sage Instorian, who excited the virtue of the 
vounger Scipio, and beheld the ruin of Carthage,(1) has accurately de- 
scribed their military system ; their levies, arms, exercises, subordin.- 
tion, marches, encampments; and the invincible legion, superior in 
active strength to the Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexander 
From these institutions of peace and war, Polybius has deduced the 
spirit and success of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of repose. 

he ambitious design of age ene which might have been defeated by 
the seasonable conspiracy of mankind, was attempted and achieved ; 
and the perpetual violation of juctice was maintained by the political 
virtues of rudence and courage. The arms of the republic, sometimes 
vanquished in battle, always victorious in war, advanced with rapid steps 
to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean; and the 
images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to represent the 
nations ae their kings, were successively broken by the 1» on monarchy 
of Rome.(2) 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, may deserve, as a 
oy ton! prodigy, the reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 1:mmoderate greatness. 
Prosperity ripened the principle of decay ; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest ; and as soon as time or accident 
had removed the artificial supports, the stupendous fabric yielded to the 
pressure of its own weight. ‘The story of its ruin 1s simple and obvious ; 
and instead of enquiring why the Roman empire was destroyed, we 
should rather be surprised that 1t had subsisted so long. The victorious 
legions, who, in distant wars, .cquired the vices of strangers and mei- 
cenaries, first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and afterwaids 
violated the majesty of the purple. The emperors, anxious for the per- 
sonal safety and the public peace, were reduced to the base expedient 
of corrupting the discipline which rendered them alike tormidable to 
their sovereign and to the enemy; the vigour of the military government 
was relaxed, and finally dissolved, by the partial stitutions of Con- 
aan ; and the Roman world was oveiwhelmed by a deluge of Bar- 

arians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed to the translation of 
the seat of empire ; but this history has already shewn, that the powers 
of government were divided, rather than »emoved. The throne of Con- 
stantinople was erected in the East ; while the West was still possessed 
by a series of emperors who held their residence in Italy, and claimed 
their equal inheritance of the legions and provinces. This dangerous 
novelty imprired the strength, and fomented the vices, of a double 
pen : the instruments of an oppressive and arbitrary system were mul- 
tiplied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, not of merit, was introduced 
and supported between the degenerate successors of Theodosius. Ex- 
treme distress, which unites the virtue of a free people, embitters the 
factions of a declining monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and Honorius betrayed the republic to its common enemies ; and the 
Byzantine court beheld with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the West. 
Under the succeeding reigns, the alliance of the two empires was restored , 
but the aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, doubtful, and ineffectual , 


(1) While Carthage was in flames, Scipio repeated two tines of the Iliad, which express 
the destruction of Troy, acknowledging to Polybius, his friend and preceptor (Polyb. in Fx 
cerpt de Virtut et Vit. tom. Ii. p 1455—-1465), that while he recollected the vicissitudes of 
human aftairs, he inwardly applied them to the future calamities of Rome (Appian. in Liby- 
cis, p 136 edit Toll ). 

(2) See Nantel ii. 31—40, “* And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as tron , forasmuch ac 
“iron breaketh fn pieces, and sabdueth all things *’ The remainder of the prophecy (ti 
mixture of iron and clay) was accomplished, accoraing to St Jerom, in hisown time. Siciit 
enim in principio mihi} Romano imper.o fortius et durius, ita in fine rerum nihil Iimbectlus 
quum et in bellis civilibus et adversus diversas nationes, aliariuin gentium barbararum auxilio 
indigemus (Opera, tom \ op 472) 
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and the national schism of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the 
perpetual difference of language and manners, of interest, and even of 
religion. Yet the salutary event approved in some measure the judg- 
ment of Constantine. During a long poe of decay, his impregnable 
city repelled the victorious armies of Barbarians, protected the wealth 
of Asia, and commanded, both in peace and war, the important streights 
which connect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of 
Constantinople more essentially contributed to the preservation of the 
East, than to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great object of religion, we 
may hear without surprise or scandal, that the introduction, or at least 
the abuse, of Christianity, had some influence on the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. The clergy successfully preached the doctrines of 
patience and E orieegpied 3 the active virtues of society were dis- 
couraged ; and the last remains of military spirit were buried in the 
cloyster : a large portion of public and private wealth was consecrated 
to the specious demands of charity and devotion; and the soldiers’ pay 
was lavished on the useless multitudes of both sexes, who could only 
plead the merits of abstinence and chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and 
the more earthly pee of malice and ambition, kindled the flame of 
theological discord ; the church, and even the state, were distracted by 
religious factions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable ; the attention of the emperors was diverted from camps to 
synods; the Roman world was oppressed by a new species of tyranny ; 
and the persecuted secta became the secret enemies of their country. 
Yet party-spirit, however eae lee or absurb, is a principle of union 
as well as of dissension ‘The bishops, from eighteen hundred pulpits, 
inculcated the duty of passive obedience to a lawful and orthodox sove- 
reign ; their frequent assemblies, and perpetual correspondence, main- 
tained the communion of distant churches ; and the benevolent temper 
of the gospel was strengthened, though confined, by the spiritual alliance 
of the Catholics. The sacred indolence of the monks was devoutly 
embraced by a servile and effeminate age; but if superstition had not 
afforded a decent retreat, the same vices would have tempted the un- 
worthy Romans to desert, from baser motives, the standard of the re- 
public. Religious precepts are easily obeyed, which indulge and sanctify 
the natural inclinations of their votaries; but the pure and genuine 
influence of Christianity may be traced in its beneficial, though imper- 
fect, effects on the Barbarian proselytes of the North. If the decline 
of the Roman empire was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, 
his victorious religion broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of 
the present age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the 
exclusive interest and glory of his native country: but a philosopher 
may be permitted to enlarge his views, and to consider Europe as one 

eat republic, whose various inhabitants have attained almost the same 
evel of politeness and cultivation. The balance of power will continue 
to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, or the neighbouring king- 
doms, may be alternately exalted or depressed ; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, the system of 
arts, and laws, and manners, which so advantageously distinguish, above 
the rest of mankind, the Europeans and their colonies. The savage 
nations of the globe are the common enemies of civilised society ; and 
we may inquire with anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened 
with a repetition of those calamities, which formerly oppressed the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Perhaps the ¢ame reflections will illustrate 
the fall of that mighty empire, and explain the probable causes of our 
actual security. 

1. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their danger, and the 
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number of theirehemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the northren 
countries of Europe and Asta were filled with innnmerable tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, poor, voracious, and turbulent ; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. The Barbarian world 
was agitated by the rapid impulse of war ; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. The Huns, who fled 
before a victorious enemy, directed their march towards the West ; and 
the torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of captives and allies. 
The flying tribes who yielded to the Huns, assumed in thew turn the 
spirit of conquest ; the endless column of Barbarians pressed on the 
Roman empire with accumulated weight; and, if the foremost were 
destroyed, the vacant space was instantly replenished by new assailants. 
Such formidable emigrations can no longer issue from the North ; and 
the long repose, which has been imputed to the decrease of population, 
is the happy consequence of the progress of arts and agriculture. Jn- 
stead of some rude villages, ate scattered among its woods and 
morasses, Germany now produces a list of two thousand three hundred 
walled towns : the Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland 
have been successively established ; and the Hanse merchants, with the 
Teutonic knights, have extended their colomes along the coast of the Bal- 
tic, asfarastheGulf of Finland. From theGnulf of Finjand to the Eastern 
Ocean, Russia now assumes the form of a powerful and civilised empire. 
The plough, the loom, and the forge are mtroduced on the banks of 
the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; and the fiercest of the Tartar hords 
have been taught to tremble and obey. The reign of independent Bar- 
barism is now contracted to a narrow span; and the remnant of Cal- 
mucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost numbered, cinnot 
seriously excite the apprehensions of the great republic of Europe.(1) 
Yet this apparent security should not tempt us to forget that new 
enemies, and unknown dangers, may possibly arise from some obscure 
people, scarcely visible in the map of the world. The Arabs or Saracens, 
who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt, til] Mahomet breathed in those savage bodies 
the soul of enthusiasm. 

Il. The empire of Rome was firmly established by the singular 
and perfect eoalition of its members. The sunject nations, 1esgning 
the hope, and even the wish, of independence, embreced the character 
of Roman citizens; and the provinces of the West were reluctintly 
torn by the Barbarians from the bosom of their mother-country.(2 
But this union was purchased by the loss of national freedom an 
military spirit ; and the servile province, destitute of hfe and motion, 
expected their safety from the mercenary troops and governors, who 
were directed by the orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal merit of one, or two, men, 
perhaps children, whose minds were corrupted by education, luxury, 
and despotic power. The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empue 
during the minorities of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius, and, 
after those incapable princes seemed to attain the age of manhood, they 
abandoned the church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, and the 
provinces to the Barbarians. urope 1s now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable commonwealths, 


(1) The French and Fnglish editors of the Genealogical History of the Tartars have sub 
joined a curious, though wupertect, description of their preseut state Wemight question the 
independence of the Calmucks, os Eluths, since they bave been recently vanquished by the 
Chinese, who, in the year 1759, subdued the lesser Bucharia, and advanced into the country 
of Badakahan, near the sources of the Oxue (Memoirs sur les Chinois, tom. 1 325 ~—400 ) 
But er conquests are precarious, nor will I venture to ensure the safety of the Chiness 
empire 

2) The prudent reader will determine how far this general proposition 1s weakened by 
the revolt of the Isaurians, the independence of Britain and Armonica, the Moorish tribes, 
or the Bagaude of Gaul and Spain (vol 1 p 340 vol in p 273 337 434) 
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and a variety of smaller, though independent, states: the chances of 
royal and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with the number 

its rulers; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, 
while Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the 
South. The abuses of tyranny are restrainéd by the mutual influence 
of fear and shame ; republics have uired order and stability ; mo- 
narchies have imbibed the pune of freedom, or, at least, of mode- 
ration ; and some sense of honour and justice is introduced into the 
most defective constitutions by the general manners of the times. In 
peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the 
emulation of so many active’ rivals: in war, the European forces are 
exercised by temperate and undecisive contests. If a savage conqueror 
should issue from the deserts of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish 
the robust peasants of Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the 
gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; who, 
perhaps, might contederate for their common defence. Should the 
victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond their pursuit the 
remains of civilised society ; and Europe would revive and flourish in 
the American world, which is already filled with her colonies, and in- 
stitutions.(1) 

III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue, fortify the 
strength and courage of Barbarians. , In every age they have op- 
pressed the polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and P }ia, 
who neglected, and still neglect, to counterbalance these natural 
powers by the resources of military art. Th warlike states of anti- 
quity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of soldiers ; 
exercised their bodies, disciplined their courage, multiplied their forces 
by regular evolutions, and converted the iron, which they possessed, 
into strong and serviceable weapons. But this superiority insensibly 
declined with their laws and manners; and the feeble policy of Can- 
stantine and his successors armed and instructed, for the ruin of the 
empire, the rude valour of the Barbarian mercenaries. The military 
art has been changed by the invention of gunpowder; which enables 
man to command the two most powerful agents of nature, air and fire. 
Mathematics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture, have been applied 
to the service of war ; and the adverse parties oppose to each other the 
most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Historians may indig- 
nantly observe, that the preparations of a siege would found and 
maintain a flourishing colony ;(2) yet we cannot be displeased, that the 
subversion of a city should be a work of cost and difficulty ; or that an 
industrious people should be protected by those arts, which survive and 
supply the decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now 
form an impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse ; and Europe is 
secure from any future irruption of Barbarians ; since, before they can 
conquer, they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances ip 
the science of war would alway be accompanied, as we may learn from 
the example of Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the arts 
of peace and civil policy ; and they themselves must deserve a place 
among the polished nations whom they subdue. 


(1) America now contains about six nullions of European blood and descent, and their 
numbers, at least in the North, are continually mcreasing Whatever may be the changes 
of their po.itical sitnation, they must preserve the manners of Europe, and we may reflect 
with some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diffused over an immeuse 
and populous continent. 

(2) On avoit fait venir (for the siege of Turin) 140 pieces de canon; et il est & remarquer 
que chaque gros canon monte revient a environ ecus: il yavoit 110,000 boulets , 106,000 
cartoucheé d’une facon, et 300,000 d'une autre , 21,000 bumbes ; 27,700 grenades, 15,000 sacs 
a terre, 30,000 instrumens pour le piounage , 1,200,000 livres de poudre. Ajoutez a ces mun 
\tions, le plomb, le fer, et le fer-blanc, les cordages, tout ce qui sert aux mincurs, le souphre, 
le galtpetré, les outils de toute espece. 11 est certain que les finis de tous ces preparatifs de 
destruction suffiroient pour fonder et pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse colonie Voltaire, 
tiecle de Louis X1V. ¢ xx in his works, tom. xi p 39). 
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Should these specuiations be found doubtful or falacious, there still 
remains a more hamble source of comfort andhope. The discoveries 
of ancient and modern navigators, and the domestic history, or trad). 
tion, of the most enlightened nations, respesent the human savage, 
naked both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, 
and almost of language.(1) From this abject condition, perhaps, the 
primitive and universal state of man, he has gradually arisen to com- 
mand the animals, to fertilise the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the heavens. His progress in the improvement aud exercise 
of his mental and corporeal faculties(2) has been irregular and various ; 
infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing by degrees with re- 
doubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have been followed by a 
moment of rapid downfal; and the several climates of the globe have 
felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of four 
thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and diminish our apprehen- 
sions: we cannot determine to what height the human species may 
aspire in their advances towards perfection ; but it may safely be pre- 
sumed, that no people, unless the face of nature is changed, will re- 
lapse into their original barbarism. The improvements of society may 
be viewed under a threefold aspect. {. The poet or philosopher illus- 
trates his age and country by the efforts of a single mind; but these 
superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spontaneous produc- 
tions ; and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, would excite 
less admiration, if they could be created by the wil] of a prince, or the 
lessons of a preceptor % The benefits of law ani policy, of trade and 
manufactures, of arts ana sciences, are more solid and permanent ; 
and many individuals may be qualified, by education and discipline, to 
oe in their respective stations, the interest of the commurity. 

ut this general order is the effect of skill andlabour; and the complex 
machinery may be decayed by time, or injured by violence. 3. Fortu- 
netely for mankind, the more useful, or, at least, more necessary arts, 
can be performed without superior talents, or national subordination ; 
without the powers of one, or the union of many. Each village, each 
family, each individual, must always possess both ability and inclina- 
tion, to perpetuate the use of fire(3) and of metals; the propagation 
and service of domestic animals ; the methods of hunting and fishing ; 
the rudiments of navigation ; the imperfect culti: ation of corn, or other 
nutritive grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private genius and public industry may be extirpated ; but these hardy 
plants survive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the 
most unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan 
were eclipsed by a cloud of ignorance ; and the Barbarians subverted 
the laws and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the invention or 
emblem of Saturn,(4) still continued annually to mow the harvests ot 
Italy; and the human feasts of the Leestrigons(5) have never been 
renewed on the coast of Campania. 

(1) ft would be an easy though tedious task, to produce the authorities of poets, philosophers 
and historians 1 shall therefore content myself with appealing to the decisive and authentic 
testimony of Diodorus Siculus (tom 1.) § p Li, 12 tan Li 184, &c edit Wesseling.). 
the Icthyophagi, who in his time wandered along the shores of the Red Sea, can only be com: 
pared to the nutives of New Holland (Dampter’s Voyages, vol i p 464—469) Fancy, or 
perhaps reason, may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of nature far below the level 
of these savages, who had acquired some arts and instruments. 

(2) See the learned and rational work of the President Gognet, de l’Origine des Loix, dee 
Arts et des Sciences He traces from facts, or fonjectures (tom.j yp 147—337, edit 12mo ), 
the first and moet difficult steps of human invention. 

(5) It 1s certaih, however strange, that many nations have been ignorant of the use of fire 
Even the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who are destitute of metala, have not invented any 


earthen vessels capable of sustaining the action of fire, and of communicating the heat to 
the liquids which they contain ’ 

(4) Plutarch. Quest. Rom intom. fi p 275 Macrob. Saturnal. 1 {. c. 8 p 152 edit 
Lodon. The arrival of Saturn (of his reiigious worship) in a ship, may indicate, that the 
savage coast of Latium was first discovered and civilized by the Phenicians 

(5) In the niath and tenth books of the Odyssey, Ifomer has embellished the tales of fear- 
ful and credulous sailors, who transformed the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous 
giants. 
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Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and religious 
zeal have diffused, among the savages of the Old and New World, 
these inestimable gifts: they have beeusuccessively propagated ; they 
can never be lost We may therefore acquiesce in the pleasing con- 
clusion, that every age of the world has increased, and still increases, 
the real wealth, the happiness, the kaowledge, and perhaps the virtue, 
of the human race.(1) 

(1) The merit of discovery nas too often been stained with avarice, cruelty and fanaticism ; 
and the intercourse of nations has produced the communication of disease and prejudice. A 
singular exception is due to the virtue of our own times and country. The five great voyages 
successively undertaken by the command of his present Majesty, were inspired by the pure 
and generous love of science and of mankind. The same prince, adapting his benefactions 


to the different stages of society, has founded a scool of painting in his capital; and has in- 
troduced into the islands of the South Sea, the vegetables and animala moet useful to human 


life. 
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